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"A  STRONG  MAN'S  HOUSE" 

By  Francis  Neilson 

Member  of  Parliament,  Jamiary,  lOlO-December,  1915 


A  strong  story  conceived  in  fervor  for  disarma- 
ment, brother,  and  peace. — The  World,  New  York. 

A  powerful  novel  written  with  artistry.  Here  is 
no  preachment  by  a  man  with  a  message  but  with- 
out an  art.  Mr.  Neilson  is  an  artist  first.  This  com- 
plex family  life,  with  its  war  reflexes,  is  a  difficult 
situation  for  the  writer  to  handle  and  a  novice  might 
easily  have  made  a  failure  of  the  web,  but  Mr. 
Neilson's  is  a  master  hand,  and  his  characters  are 
real,  pulsating  human  beings  who  act  in  a  convinc- 
ing manner. — William  J.  Black,  The  Detroit  Journal. 

One  of  the  best  books  having  as  its  foundation  the 
present  world  imbroglio. — Sun,  Pittsburgh. 

This  is  a  story  from  the  inside  charged  with  local 
color.  It  could  not  have  been  written  except  by  one 
who  knows  the  so-called  favored  side  of  English 
life.  He  knows  those  who  live  in  mansions,  have 
servants  and  go  riding  with  the  hounds.  It  is  a  book 
that  touches  most  of  the  heresies,  does  not  hesitate 
to  run  into  theological  as  well  as  poUtical  hot  ques- 
tions. "A  Strong  Man's  House"  is  a  strong  man's 
book  and  will  give  strength  to  the  reader.— Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  in  Unity. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  novels  which  have 
resulted  from  the  European  war.— Chronicle,  San 
Francisco. 

A  work  of  art.  As  a  study  in  the  psychology  of 
the  typically  prosperous  man  under  present  social 
and  economic  conditions,  this  character  sketch  is  in- 
valuable. The  thrilling  interest  of  the  story  holds 
the  reader's  attention  from  cover  to  cover,  and  that 
incidentally  many  glimpses  of  the  rural  life  of  Eng- 
land with  which  the  author  is  familiar  illuminate  its 
pages. — Alex.  Mackendrick,  The  Public. 


The  novel  is  one  of  superb  character  drawing  and 
tense  situations,  filled  with  drama.  The  book  is  the 
work  of  a  man  who  feels  deeply  and  sees  keenly, 
and  who  can  put  his  emotions  and  his  intelligence 
into  his  fiction. — Bookseller,  New  York. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  will  prove  one  of 
the  best  sellers  of  the  season.  It  deserves  to  be  such. 
While  this  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  stories  in 
the  deluge  of  war  literature,  it  is  more  than  a  story. 
It  is  that  which  should  be  studied  by  the  masters  in 
all  lands.  Read  it.  You  may  not  sleep  the  night  you 
finish  the  book  but  God  knows  a  few  sleepless  nights 
are  better  than  the  long  sleep  of  a  shell-swept  trench 
and  a  blood  sodden  battlefield. — Horace  H.  Herr, 
The  Indiana  Forum. 

Through  it  are  there  remains  inalienable  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  be  gained  by  his  own  conscience 
to  be  master  of  himself. — ^Joseph  Dana  Miller,  The 
Single  Tax  Review. 

A  highly  creditable  piece  of  writing,  deft  in  its 
portraiture  of  current  English  types,  convincing  in 
its  psychology,  and  marked  by  a  style  that  is  never 
slothful,  tedious,  or  staccato.  It  possesses  a  theme 
that  is  thoughtful  and  engaging,  treated  in  a  sanely 
emotional  manner. — Burton  Roscoe,  in  The  Chicago 
Tribune. 

As  clever  a  piece  of  work  as  one  often  sees. — 
Hawk-Eye,  Burlington. 

"A  Strong  Man's  House"  is  something  different 
from  all  the  novels  of  the  war  that  have  come  off 
the  presses.  It  is  a  picture  of  England  in  war  time 
laid  on  a  big  canvas  with  bold  strokes. — Globe, 
Boston. 
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EDITORIAL 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
the  report  that  Democratic  leaders  in  Con- 
greos  are  planning  to  provide  for  the  pros- 
pective deficit  in  1918  revenue  by  putting  a 
duty  on  coffee  and  tea,  and  increasing  the 
tariflf  on  other  articles.  How  can  the  Demo- 
cratic party  claim  to  be  interested  in  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  living  if  it  deliberately  utilizes 
its  power  to  increase  it?  What  claim  has  a 
Congressman  upon  democratic  support,  who 
votes  for  more  taxes  on  consumption  while 
a  shred  of  predatory  privilege  remains  un- 
taxed? 

s.  d. 
«     «     « 

The  Administration  appears  to  have  com- 
mitted two  unpardonable  offences  in  its 
peace  move.  The  first  was  in  not  taking  into 
its  confidence  those  editors  who  did  their  ut- 
most to  defeat  the  Presi^t  for  re-elQction. 


fRBTAIh 


^Z^      898;589 


The  second  was  to  make  any  reference  re- 
garding war  or  peace  to  other  neutral  na- 
tions. One  may  infer  that  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers  devote  their  time  to  the  discussion 
of  esoteric  philosophy  and  the  fourth  dimen- 
sion of  space  while  the  nations  of  a  contin- 
ent are  engaged  in  mutual  destruction.  It 
has  long  been  evident  that  nothing  would  be 
so  embarrassing  to  these  critics  as  to  have 
the  President  agree  with  them. 

s.  c. 

r$        r$        r$ 

In  speaking  of  the  pending  Webb  Bill, 
which  is  designed  to  put  American  traders 
on  an  equal  footing  with  foreign  traders  by 
permitting  them  to  combine  in  trade  agree- 
ments, a  contemporary  calls  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  a  lower  price  for  goods  sold  in 
a  forei^  country  than  for  the  same  goods 
sold  in  this  country,  and  asks :  "How  will  the 
American  consumer  look  upon  an  economic 
policy  which  furnishes  identical  goods  to  the 
benighted  heathen  at  a  lower  price  than  to 
him?"  That  question  may  be  answered, 
Yankee  like,  by  asking  another :  How  has  the 
American  consumer  liked  an  economic  policy 
that  furnishes  identical  goods  to  the  benight- 
ed heathen  at  a  lower  price  than  to  him? 
There  is  nothing  new  about  this.  Tariff  pro- 
tected industries  in  the  United  States  claim 
that  they  cannot  operate  in  this  country  with- 
out protection  from  lower  priced  foreign 
goods,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  export  their 
goods  to  foreign  countries  where  they  are 
subjected  to  the  competition  they  pretend 
they  are  unable  to  meet  in  this  country. 
Trade  catalogues  show  lower  prices  for  ex- 
port, and  the  experience  of  travelers  who  buy 
American  goods  abroad  confirms  them.  Such 
legislation  as  the  Webb  Bill  may  be  a  step  in 
enabling  American  exporters  to  build  up  for- 
eign trade,  but  trade  and  industry  will  never 
attain  to  natural  proportions  until  all  re- 
strictive laws  have  been  repealed.  Interna- 
tional trade  should  be  as  free  as  inter-State 
trade,  and  all  taxes  should  be  removed  from 
industry  and  placed  upon  land  values. 

s.  c. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  inform  Secretary 
Newton  D.  Baker  that  those  who  own  the 
United  States  and  those  who  rent  parts  of  it 
or  trespass  upon  it,  have  little  community  of 
interest  or  of  country.  As  a  pupil  of  Tom  L. 
Johnson,  Secretary  Baker  learned  that  some 
time  ago.  So  when  he  told  a  Senatorial  com- 
mittee that  common  interest  in  a  common 
country  justifies  conscription,  he  based  his 
justification  on  an  assumption  which  he 
knows  to  be  at  variance  with  actual  condi- 
tions. He  may  not  have  intended  to  convey 
the  idea,  but  his  remark  implies  that  until 
the  common  right  of  citizens  to  the  country 
has  been  legally  recognized,  the  duty  of  com- 
mon defense  remains  a  debatable  proposition. 

s.  D. 

«    «    « 

According  to  President  Marcus  M.  Marks 
of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  the  experiment 
of  public  markets  in  ^  New  York  City  was 
killed  by  Comptroller  Prendergast,  who,  Mr. 
Marks  charges,  insisted  on  an  exorbitant 
rental  for  the  municipally  owned  land  on 
which  the  markets  were  conducted.  Un- 
fortunately, public  markets  are  not  the  only 
industry  that  has  been  killed  in  that  way,  and 
Comptroller  Prendergast  might  easily  refer 
President  Marks  to  time-honored  precedents 
for  his  action.  Private  landowners  have  long 
been  known  to  make  exorbitant  demands  that 
have  discouraged  and  killed  industry  and  en- 
terprise. But  for  this,  production  would  not 
have  been  checked  to  the  extent  of  creating 
the  high  cost  of  living  which  the  public  mar- 
kets were  intended  to  combat.  Comptroller 
Prendergast  may  have  taken  seriously  the 
editorials  in  defense  of  landlordism  in  New 
York's  daily  papers  and  reasoned,  logically 
enough,  that  the  same  reasoning  must  ap- 
ply where  the  city  is  a  landlord.  s.  D. 
*    *    * 

It  is  a  poor  country  indeed  that  cannot  pre- 
sent a  plan  for  compulsory  military  service. 
Persons  who  balk  at  the  universal  service  of 
Germany,  France,  or  Russia,  may  turn  to 
the  Swiss  plan,  or  even  to  the  Argentine 
plan.  The  latter  appears  to  have  attracted 
our  military  men,  and  is  reported  to  be  the 
basis  of  a  universal  service  bill  now  being 
drafted  by  a  special  committee  of  the  army 
general  staff.  Surely  these  men  are  reckon- 
ing without  their  host.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  people  of  this  country  who  have 
treasured  above  all  things  their  freedom  of 


person  should  surrender  it  at  this  late  day. 
If  this  precious  heritage  be  given  up  what 
would  be  left  to  distinguish  American  ideals 
fromthoseof  any  other  country?  And  while 
army  officers  plan  to  seize  the  youth 
at  eighteen  years  of  age,  well-meaning  citi- 
zens are  preparing  to  enroll  the  young  chil- 
dren while  yet  at  school.  This  is  the  worst 
feature  that  the  pacifists  will  have  to  meet. 
Universal  military  service  propaganda  car- 
ries with  it  its  own  antidote  in  the  shape  of 
a  natural  antipathy  for  compulsion.  But 
military  training  in  the  public  schools  is 
made  less  objectionable  in  some  States  at 
least — as  in  Illinois — ^by  making  it  voluntary. 
This  will  be  hard  to  meet;  for,  so  long  as  it 
is  voluntary  every  effort  will  be  put  forth  to 
attract  the  children,  and  its  out-of-door  life 
will  be  as  facinating  to  the  child  nature  as 
the  Boy  Scout  movement  has  been.  Pacifists 
should  see  to  it  that  every  effort  is  made 
to  keep  all  military  training  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  They  should  discourage  the  military 
spirit  as  much  as  possible ;  and  should  make 
voluntary  service  the  minimum  concession. 

s.  c. 

r$        r$        r$ 

It  may  be  cruel  to  remind  the  men  over  45, 
whose  age  is  keeping  them  out  of  employ- 
ment, that  the  unjust  economic  system  to 
which  they  owe  their  plight  might  long  ago 
have  been  abolished  had  more  of  them  par- 
ticipated during  their  youth  in  movements 
for  fundamental  reform.  But  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  take  up  this  neglected  work.  They 
may  help  at  least  to  save  their  children  from 
the  same  fate.  Moreover,  let  it  be  noted  that 
their  plight  is  a  warning  to  the  young,  who 
overlook  the  need  of  taking  part  in  the  fight 
against  Privilege.  Unless  monopolization  of 
opportunities  be  ended  the  young  workers  of 
to-day  are  doomed  within  a  few  years  to  be 
also  tiirown  upon  the  scrapheap,  as  "too  old." 
Not  even  thrift  can  save  more  than  a  few 
from  such  a  fate.  No  amount  of  industry 
and  economy  can  be  helpful  to  the  great  ma- 
jority, so  long  as  workers  outnumber  jobs. 
The  only  way  to  assure  all  workers  against 
want  and  dependence  in  old  age  is  to  abolish 
the  privileges  upon  which  monopoly  rests. 
The  young  man  who  fails  to  realize  that,  neg- 
lects the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.        s.  D. 

♦        41        ♦ 

About  two  years  ago  the  railroad  corpora- 
tions demanded  the  right  to  increase  freight 
rates  five  per  cent.    If  that  increase  were  al- 
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lowed,  they  promised,  needed  improvements 
in  transportation  facilities  would  be  made. 
Every  newspaper  and  periodical  subject  to 
railroad  influence  joined  in  the  demand  that 
the  roads  be  given  what  they  asked,  and 
painted  in  glowing  colors  the  splendid  ser- 
vices the  public  would  get  in  consequence. 
The  increase  was  granted.  But  the  promised 
improvements  are  still  lacking.  Whatever 
change  has  occurred  has  been  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  There  is  a  shortage  of  freight 
cars,  causing  a  scarcity  of  coal  and  of  other 
commodities.  How  serious  this  shortage  is 
appears  from  a  circular  of  the  National  Fer- 
tilizer Association  signed  by  its  president, 
Horace  Bowker.    The  circular  states : 

On  September  1  there  was  a  car  shortage  in  the 
United  States  of  19,000;  October  1,  60,000;  Novem- 
ber 1,  108,000;  December  1,  approximately  150,000, 
with  the  probability  that  shipping  conditions  will 
continue  to  become  worse  from  week  to  week.  Nearly 
90  per  cent  of  the  4,500,000  tons  of  fertilizers  used  by 
farmers  in  the  spring  season  has  in  the  past  year 
been  congested  in  a  shipping  season  of  just  about  six 
to  eight  weeks'  length. 

And  on  account  of  this  shortage  farmers 
had  to  curtail  crops.  Now  the  railroads  are 
asking  permission  to  increase  rates  again. 
Why  should  their  request  receive  any  consid- 
eration in  view  of  unkept  promises,     s.  D. 

President  Wilson's  Peace  Note.  * 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  President's 
note  to  the  belligerent  countries  would  lead 
to  sharp  criticism  from  some,  and  doubtful 
appreciation  from  others,  with  a  wide  range 
of  divergent  comment  from  both  neutrals 
and  belligerents.  This  conflict  of  emotions 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  diplomacy  is  ir 
reality  the  largest  factor  in  the  war;  and 
when  the  United  States  Government  pre- 
sumed to  resort  to  diplomatic  interference,  it 
was  in  a  way  equivalent  to  armed  interven- 
tion. That  this  country  had  the  right  as  a 
suffering  neutral  to  make  the  proposal  that 
the  belligerents  define  their  position,  and 
state  the  terms  upon  which  they  were  willing 
to  conclude  peace,  must  be  evident.  Whether 
it  was  done  at  the  proper  moment  may  be  de- 
bated as  a  matter  of  opinion  that  will  be  de- 
cided according  as  the  action  meets  with  suc- 
cess or  failure.  Immediate  judgment  is 
clouded  by  the  bias  of  the  critics. 

The  mass  of  public  sentiment  in  this  coun- 
try appears  to  favor  the  Entente  Allies,  and 
the  c^use  for  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 


fighting;  but  the  horrors  of  the  war,  the 
danger  of  its  spreading,  and  the  indefinite- 
ness  of  its  duration  lead  many  to  welcome 
a  resort  to  diplomacy  now  who  would  have  re- 
sented it  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  war  has  not 
proceeded  as  any  one  expected.  The  quick,  de- 
cisive campaign  that  was  anticipated  by  the 
Germans  when  they  made  their  drive  through 
neutral  territory  to  the  gates  of  Paris — ^which 
they  expected  to  take  without  delay,  and  then 
swing  back  and  crush  Russia — ^failed  utterly. 
Likewise  has  the  gathering  of  a  force  among 
the  Entente  Powers  sufficient  to  overwhelm 
Germany  proven  futile.  Nor  is  the  standing 
of  the  respective  belligerents  such  that  any 
one  is  warranted  in  predicting  the  outcome 
of  the  present  struggle. 

Germany  has  scored  technical  successes,  and 
has  won  individual  and  isolated  victories,  but 
the  Allies  have  the  advantage  of  men  and 
material.  This  preponderance  of  resources 
would  in  all  probability  enable  them  in  time 
to  wear  out  their  opponents;  but  is  it,  all 
things  considered,  the  best  thing  to  do?  Is 
the  game  worth  the  candle?  Granted  that 
another  year  of  war,  and  the  sacrifice  of  sev- 
eral million  men,  would  enable  the  Allies  to 
carry  the  war  to  a  finish,  and  to  dictate  terms 
of  peace,  the  stupendous  cost  causes  many  to 
waver  in  their  choice  of  a  dictated  and  a  ne- 
gotiated peace.  The  world  in  fact  is  coming 
to  the  state  of  mind  that  would  hang  a  man 
for  a  single  murder,  but  would  treat  him  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  if  taken  for  leading  a  re- 
volt. The  bitter  resientment  with  which  Ger- 
many's defiance  of  international  law  was 
greeted  has  been  succeeded  by  a  grudging 
admiration  for  her  marvelous  achievements. 
The  cost  of  defeating  such  a  power  staggers 
the  imagination.  And  it  may  be  a  question, 
even  from  the  Allies'  point  of  view,  whether 
such  a  defeat  is  desirable. 

^  Should  the  Central  Powers  be  overwhelmed 
the  relative  position  of  the  several  countries 
in  Europe  might  be  less  desirable  from  the 
Entente  point  of  view  than  it  was  before  the 
war  began.  For,  unless  disarmament  should 
follow,  and  the  war  spirit  wane,  Russia  might 
take  the  place  hitherto  occupied  by  Germany. 
Russia  not  only  has  a  larger  population  than 
any  of  the  other  nations,  but  her  natural  re- 
sources   make    her    more    self-sustaining. 
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There  would  be  no  advantage  in  exchanging 
a  dictator  in  Berlin  for  a  dictator  in  Petro- 
grad.  To  crush  Germany  now,  and  dismem- 
ber her  territory,  with  a  trade  war  following, 
would  lead  inevitably  to  further  trouble. 
Whereas,  if  peace  be  made  by  mutual  conces- 
sion, with  an  honest  effort  to  adjust  conflict- 
ing interests,  and  with  a  freedom  that  unites, 
rather  than  restrictions  that  separate  nations, 
it  will  have  better  and  more  lasting  results. 
Such  freedom  means  the  abolition  of  tariffs 
and  the  neutralizing  of  canals  and  straits, 
such  as  Suez,  Kiel,  Panama,  Gibraltar,  and 
the  Dardanelles.  It  is  only  upon  the  broad- 
est liberty  and  the  widest  justice  that  peace 
can  find  a  real  foundation.  s.  c. 

Getting  Back  the  Land. 

How  the  back-to-the-land  advocates  in  Ger- 
many have  learned  from  experience  the  evil 
and  fallacy  of  private  appropriation  of  un- 
earned increment  is  shown  by  the  Berlin  rep- 
resentative of  the  Chicago  Staats-Zeitung  in 
its  issue  of  December  24 : 

East  Prussia  is  the  least  densely  populated 
province  in  Germany,  yet  nearly  ten  per  cent  of  the 
population  migrated  to  the  cities  during  a  single 
decade.  In  order  to  check  this  movement,  a  Land 
Society  was  formed  in  1900  with  the  purpose  of 
buying  up  large  estates  and  dividing  them  into 
small  holdings.  These  small  farms  were  sold  on 
easy  terms  to  farmer  lads  who  had  no  land  of  their 
own  and  no  other  means  of  securing  any.  Freiherr 
von  Gayly  the  president  of  the  Land  Society,  in 
speaking  of  his  experiences  said  to  me:  ''Our  capi- 
tal, which  now  amounts  to  about  six  million  marks 
has  been  converted  to  usury.  We  settled  1,200 
colonists  on  27,000  acres  of  land.  We  devoted  our 
exertions  to  the  attempt  at  establishing  a  perman- 
ent population.  But  with  what  result?  Within  the 
last  few  years  over  fifteen  per  cent  sold  their  land 
at  a  profit  and  moved  out.  It  amounts  to  this: 
the  people  who  in  a  certain  sense,  were  handed  a 
present  by  our  society,  converted  this  gift  to  cash 
inside  of  a  few  years  and  then  left  for  other  parts. 
Whoever,  like  myself,  has  had  the  honor  of  being  at 
the  head  of  a  similar  organization  for  ten  years,  is 
forced  to  the  conclusion,  first  or  last,  that  our  system 
of  land  tenure  must  be  reformed. 

The  difficulty  with  this  colonization  scheme  lay 
in  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  several  large  estates  had 
been  cut  up  into  small  farms  and  a  number  of  fam- 
ilies were  living  on  land  where  only  one  family  had 
been  before,  the  price  of  the  land  was  greatly  ad- 
vanced and  the  colonists  frequently  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  taking  their  profit  in  the  land  increase 
rather  than  remaining  upon  it  as  farmers. 

But  Freiherr  von  Gayl  is  not  like  some 
American  reformers  who  will  not  allow  ex- 
perience to  disturb  their  advocacy  of  private 


appropriation  of  unearned  increment.  He  is 
now  working  to  put  the  back-to-the-land 
movement  on  a  basis  in  accord  with  economic 
truth.  He  helped  to  organize  the  Committee 
for  Soldiers'  Homesteads  which  had  a  bill 
framed  that  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Reichstag.  The  bill  seems  to  be  much  like  the 
one  introduced  in  the  present  Congress  by 
Mr.  Grosser  of  Ohio,  except  that  its  benefits 
are  to  be  restricted  to  war  veterans.  For 
these  land  is  to  be  acquired  and,  as  provided 
in  the  Grosser  bill,  a  loan  fund  for  improve- 
ments is  to  be  established.  The  Staats-Zeit- 
ung correspondent  states : 

The  really  unique  part  of  the  plan  is  the  system 
proposed  for  holding  the  land.  This  idea  resulted 
from  the  experience  of  von  Gayl  and  others  in  at- 
tempting colonization  in  the  eastern  provinces.  The 
title  to  the  land  is  to  rest  with  the  state,  national 
or  municipal  governments  that  shall  place  the  land 
at  disposal  for  homesteading.  Instead  of  being  sold 
it  shall  be  leased  at  a  fixed  rental  to  the  veteran 
during  his  life,  that  of  his  widow  or  the  minority 
of  his  children.  During  that  period  the  rent  is 
not  to  be  advanced,  but  should  the  homesteader  wish 
to  leave  he  can  sell  his  improvements  to  the  next 
comer  and  the  rent  will  be  readjusted  then  to  meet 
changed  conditions.  This  is  really  much  better  than 
a  pension. 

Many  cities  have  anticipated  the  law  and  have 
already  dedicated  parcels  of  land  for  soldiers'  home- 
st€iiids.  After  the  law  has  been  passed  and  the  land 
banks  have  been  organized  the  rest  will  merely  be  a 
matter  of  official  detail. 

Even  in  crowded  Germany  there  is  land  to  be  had 
if  it  is  searched  for.  The  small  farms  are  to  aver- 
age twenty-five  acres,  the  truck-gardens  five  acres 
each.  There  are  considerable  tracts  of  domain  lands 
that  could  be  devoted  to  this  use.  Besides  this  large 
sections  of  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg  are  now 
covered  by  swamp  and  marsh.  These  are  gradually 
being  drained  even  now,  but  the  work  could  be  accel- 
erated after  the  war  and  a  territory  two  and  a  half 
times  the  size  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  could  be 
ultimately  thrown  open  for  settlement. 

There  is  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  overcome 
in  carrying  out  the  plan  in  the  cities,  thanks  to  the 
foresight  of  the  German  city  fathers  in  that  each 
community  has  provided  itself  with  wide  stretches 
of  outlying  land,  similar  to  the  proposed  outer  park 
belt  in  Chicago.  Berlin  alone  owns  50,000  acres 
which  is  mostly  used  at  present  for  settling  beds  in 
their  sewage  disposal  plant.  The  rest  of  the  land 
is  rented  to  truck-gardeners  who  derive  their  ferti- 
lizers from  the  sewage.  These  plants  will  soon  be- 
come a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  rapidly  growing 
city  and  will  have  to  be  removed  anyway.  Plans 
for  its  removal  are  now  being  considered.  Four 
hundred  thousand  homesteads,  each  one  hundred  by 
fifty  feet  could  be  created  out  of  this  municipal  land. 
Counting  the  average  German  city  family  at  six, 
the  entire  population  of  Berlin  could  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  removing  from  the  city  pavements 
and  establishing  themselves  under  their  own  vine 
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and  fig  trees!  The  other  municipalities  compos- 
ing Greater  Berlin  and  all  cities  of  five  thousand 
and  over  own  between  them  something  like  a  million 
acres  of  unoccupied  or  partly  used  land;  exclusj^e 
of  forest  reserves.  Where  the  sites  lack  sufficient 
transportation  facilities,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter 
to  construct  a  suburban  branch,  if  it  were  for  the 
good  of  the  people.  For  the  people  own  the  railroads 
and  do  with  their  own  what  they  like. 

A  defect,  from  which  the  Grosser  bill  is 
free,  is  the  clause  in  the  proposed  German 
measure  which  provides  a  fixed  rental  for 
the  lifetime  of  the  original  settler  and  is  oth- 
erwise indefinite.  But  even  with  this  defect 
the  measure  is  superior  to  the  oft-suggested 
proposal  advanced,  in  spite  of  experience,  to 
buy  out  big  estates  and  divide  them  into  small 
tracts  to  be  sold  on  long  time  to  settlers. 
Should  Gongress  continue  to  hesitate  to  pass 
the  Grosser  bill,  and  the  States  continue  their 
delay  in  adoption  of  the  Singletax,  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  measure  by  Germany  might 
justify  classification  of  the  United  States  as 
one  of  the  backward  nations.  s.  D. 


Bonds  and  Good  Roads. 

A  correspondent  in  Wisconsin  asks  what 
should  be  the  position  of  a  Singletaxer  in  re- 
gard to  issuing  bonds  for  the  building  of 
roads.  Bonding  the  county,  he  says,  means  in- 
creasing the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  work- 
ing farmers  and  other  wealth  producers, 
while  increasing  land  values  to  those  who 
own  the  farms.  The  same  question  arises  in 
the  legislation  for  flood  control  and  the  im- 
provement of  waterways.  The  millions 
voted  by  the  House,  will  as  certainly  find 
their  way  into  the  pockets  of  those  who  own 
the  land  in  the  regions  served,  as  will  the 
money  appropriated  by  the  enterprising  Wis- 
consin county.  It  is  quite  clear  that  such  im- 
provements should  be  paid  for  by  those  who 
enjoy  the  pecuniary  benefit.  Swamp  lands 
will  be  increased  in  value  many  fold  when 
protected  from  floods,  just  as  arid  lands  have 
acquired  great  value  from  irrigation ;  and  as 
the  Government  has  assessed  the  cost  of  irri- 
gation against  the  owners  of  the  land  bene- 
fitted, so  it  should  require  the  owners  of  over- 
flow land  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  drainage  and 
flood  control. 

But  to  secure  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  notwithstanding  the 
precedent  already  established  in  the  reclama- 
tion of  arid  lands,  may  require  many  years. 


The  assessment  of  the  cost  of  roads  against 
the  lands  benefitted  will  in  all  probability 
take  still  longer.  The  question  resolves  itself 
therefore  into  whether  needed  improvements 
should  be  made  now,  or  put  off  till  a  correct 
system  of  taxation  has  been  established.  The 
answer  has  been  made  easier  by  the  fact  that 
the  Singletax,  or  the  taxation  of  land  values, 
is  retroactive  in  nature.  It  in  effect  will  lake 
not  only  the  land  value  created  after  its  enact- 
ment, but  also  the  land  value  already  cre- 
ated. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  while 
road  building,  flood  protection,  and  similar 
improvements  made  by  general  tax  are  wrong 
in  principle,  in  that  they  enrich  some  citizens 
at  the  expense  of  other  citizens ;  and  though 
its  subsequent  correction  will  not  adjust  mat- 
ters with  absolute  nicety,  the  correction  will 
be  relatively  just;  and  in  the  meantime  the 
present  generation  will  have  had  the  use  of 
the  improvements.  But  while  the  Singletaxer 
may  consistently  support  the  present  methods 
of  taxation  wherever  used  for  necessary  pur- 
poses he  should  lose  no  opportunity  to  warn 
the  beneficiaries  that  the  system  will 
be  changed  at  the  earliest  moment  possible, 
and  in  accordance  with  law  and  ethics. 

s.  c. 

Property  in  Land  and  Liquor. 

The  National  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers' 
Association  presents  evidence  confirming  the 
charge  that  the  liquor  interest  in  Galifornia 
aided  the  opposition  to  the  Singletax  in  re- 
turn for  Tory  help  against  Prohibition.  The 
evidence  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Gin- 
cinnati  Times-Star  from  Mr.  Joseph  Debar, 
president  of  the  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers' 
Association.    Mr.  Debar  said  in  part : 

In  your  issue  of  December  6,  you  print  an  edi- 
torial under  the  caption  of  "Too  Much  for  Califor- 
nia," calling  attention  to  the  refusal  of  the  people 
of  California  to  vote  for  a  single  land  tax  amend- 
ment which  you  state  was  "confiscation  pure  and 
simple."    .    .    . 

The  moral  distinction  between  confiscating  prop- 
ery  by  an  unjust  land  tax  or  by  a  vote  for  prohibi- 
tion is  not  apparent  to  those  who  view  the  question 
without  prejudice.  The  land  in  California  which 
the  voters  refused  to  confiscate  and  for  which  refusal 
you  give  them  just  praise,  never  paid  a  penny  to 
th^  Federal  Government  for  any  purpose.    .    .    . 

Why  should  not  your  plea  for  fairness  and  your 
commendation  of  justice  in  California  apply  to  and 
be  urged  upon  the  voters  of  other  states  when  asked 
to  vote  incidentally  for  the  elimination  of  saloons, 
but  in  fact  for  the  destruction  of  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  brewery  and  distillery  property?      What 
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you  would  deem  wrong  in  California  was  no  less 
wrong  in  Nebraska  or  Michigan. 

That  Mr.  Debar  speaks  for  his  association, 
as  well  as  himself,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  his  letter  was  reproduced  with  approval 
by  its  publicity  department,  and  included  in 
the  plate  matter  furnished  free  to  papers  de- 
siring to  use  it.  It  is  quite  probable  that  of 
the  260,000  California  voters  who  supported 
the  Singletax  amendment,  more  than  50,000 
opposed  the  Prohibition  amendment,  not  out 
of  friendship  for  the  liquor  traflSc,  but  on 
libertarian  grounds.  Mr.  Debar's  letter 
offers  them  a  temptation  to  support  the  Pro- 
hibition amendment  next  time,  and  a  change 
of  50,000  votes  would  make  California  dry. 
If  the  liquor  interest  is  a  support  of  economic 
injustice,  then  in  the  interest  of  freedom  it 
should  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Debar's  argument  implies  that  the 
right  of  property  in  breweries  rests  on  the 
same  basis  as  property  in  land.  Conse- 
quently no  Prohibitionist  would  do  him  an 
injustice  who  should  quote  the  president  of 
the  National  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  As- 
sociation as  authority  for  the  statement  that 
there  is  no  moral  defense  of  property  in  brew- 
eries or  other  property  needed  in  the  liquor 
traffic.  That  property  in  land  cannot  be  jus- 
tified on  moral  grounds  has  been  demon- 
strated conclusively  by  all  great  thinkers  and 
economists.  It  is  a  gift  of  nature,  the  use 
of  which  is  as  essential  to  maintenance  of 
life  as  use  of  the  air.  While  that  puts  prop- 
erty in  land  in  a  different  category  from  prop- 
erty in  breweries,  or  in  other  products  of 
labor,  yet  Mr.  Debar's  repudiation  of  that 
truth  estops  him  and  his  association  from 
offering  such  a  plea.  His  argimaent  may  be 
fairly  quoted  by  a  Prohibitionist  as  an  admis- 
sion that  he  bases  his  claim  for  compensation 
of  liquor  dealers  on  grounds  which  would 
have  justified  compensation  of  slave-owners. 
That  is  equivalent  to  an  admission  that  it 
does  not  rest  on  any  substantial  basis.  S.  D. 

An  American  Weakness 

There  may  be  some  supersensitive  Ameri- 
cans who  will  resent  the  caustic  criticism  of 
the  Italian  consul  at  Chicago,  Count  Giulio 
Bolognesi.  Chicago,  like  many  other  of  the 
larger  American  cities,  has  for  years  been 
plagued  by  a  form  of  lawlessness  that  has 
found  expression  in  murder.  The  frequency 
with  which  human  life  is  taken  would  do 


credit  to  a  frontier  town,  or  even  to  mis- 
ruled Mexico.  But  the  Consul's  remarks 
were  addressed  more  particularly  to  the 
deadly  feuds  carried  on  by  his  own  country- 
men in  America.  The  frequent  use  of  the 
bomb  and  the  sawed  off  shotgun  in  "Little 
Hell"  for  the  purpose  of  settling  personal 
disputes  is,  he  feels,  an  undeserved  reflection 
upon  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  who  have 
come  to  this  country. 

The  point  of  the  Consul's  criticism  lies  in 
his  charge  that  American  legal  administra- 
tion is  too  lax.  What  with  delays,  techni- 
calities, and  a  maudlin  sentimentality  few 
murderers  are  punished  adequately,  and  too 
many  go  free.  Swift  and  stern  punishment, 
the  Consul  declares,  is  the  only  remedy.  And 
he  proceeds  to  contrast  legal  administration 
in  Italy  with  that  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  what  will  roil  the  chauvinistic  American, 
and  may  lead  him  to  question  the  propriety 
of  such  criticism  from  the  representative  of 
another  country.  But  those  who  are  able  to 
put  reason  above  pride  will  recognize  the 
justice  of  his  charges,  and  renew  their  ef- 
forts to  bring  theory  and  the  practice  into 
closer  accord. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  nation  that 
has  lived  under  the  English  system  of  law 
would  think  of  adopting  the  Roman  system, 
for  individual  liberty,  and  the  rights  of 
person  are  too  highly  prized;  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  individual  is  to  have  li- 
cense to  override  the  rights  of  his  fellows. 
With  the  legal  department  in  charge  of  the 
police,  it  is  well  that  the  citizen  charged  with 
crime  should  have  the  benefit  of  all  doubts ; 
but  this  should  never  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  into  the  colossal  structure  of  quibbles 
and  technicalities  that  lawyers  and  judges 
have  substituted  for  the  plain  intent  of  the 
law.  The  Italian  feudist,  like  the  Tennessee 
feudist,  is  not  necessarily  a  criminal  at  all. 
He  merely  believes  in  the  primitive  doctrine 
of  justice  in  kind,  of  a  life  for  a  life ;  and  just 
to  the  extent  that  the  law  fails  to  visit  swift 
and  certain  punishment  he  is  inclined  to  re- 
sort to  personal  vengeance.  The  activities 
of  the  feudists  of  "Little  Hell"  are  an  in- 
dictment of  American  legal  administration, 
no  less  than  of  Sicilian  morals ;  and  respect 
for  the  law  will  be  built  up  among  all  classes 
when  offenses  are  treated  on  their  merits, 
and  not  on  technicalities. 
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A  PERSONAL  WORD 

In  the  first  issue  of  The  Pubuc  from  its 
new  home  it  seems  appropriate  that  as  its 
foimders  and  for  fifteen  years  its  editors  we 
should  address  its  readers  and  supporters. 
We  therefore  avail  ourselves  of  the  request 
of  our  successors  to  do  so. 

When  we  severed  our  editorial  relations  to 
The  Public,  nearly  four  years  ago,  it  was 
our  definite  intention  not  to  resume  thwn. 

With  that  expectation  we  turned  over  the 
management  of  the  paper  to  a  group  in 
whose  judgment  as  well  as  their  fidelity  we 
thoroughly  trusted,  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  go  on  building  from  the  democratic 
foundations  we  had  tried  to  lay.  We  have 
not  been  disappointed.  However  differently 
we  might  have  acted  at  any  stage  in  this 
history-making  era,  there  has  been  no  in- 
stance in  which  they  have  not  steered  by  the 
north  star  of  democracy  as  they  located  it. 
There  have  been  none  but  such  differences 
of  opinion  as  persons  having  the  same  aim 
and  of  free  mind  are  certain  to  entertain  in 
this  social  world  of  simple  principles  but 
complex  activities.  Their  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  The  Pubuc  on  both  its  business 
and  its  editorial  sides,  has  proved  that  our 
trust  in  their  fidelity  a!nd  ability  was  not 
misplaced. 

But  though  we  severed  our  editorial  rela- 
tions with  The  Public,  we  have  until  now 
retained  a  species  of  proprietary  control.  It 
was  nothing  more,  however,  than  ownership 
of  the  financial  deficit;  and  this  has  been 
without  the  responsibility  that  usually  at- 
taches to  such  ownerships — ^that  of  making 
the  deficit  good. 

Responsibility  for  making  the  deficit  good 
was  assumed  years  ago  by  Daniel  Kiefer, 
who  has  been  affectionately  and  not  inap- 
propriately dubbed  "Beggar  Knight'*  of 
the  Singletax  movement.  To  supplement 
his  collections  with  whatever  sums  might  be 
necessary  for  sustention  purposes,  funds 
were  supplied  by  Joseph  Fels,  and  after  her 
husband's  death  by  Mrs.  Fels. 

Those  self -assumed  not  to  say  generously 
assumed  obligations  having  been  faithfully 
redeemed.  The  Public  has  maintained  its 
home  in  Chicago  from  its  birtii  in  1898  to 
the  completion  of  its  19th  annual  volume  at 
the  dose  of  the  year  1916. 


It  begins  its  20th  volume  with  the  New 
Year,  and  at  New  York,  under  circum- 
stances regarding  which  we  ask  permission 
of  its  readers  to  take  them  into  our  confid- 
ence. 

Our  ownership  of  the  deficit  has  been 
transferred  to  Mrs.  Fels,  who  has  for  nearly 
three  years  guaranteed  the  differences  be- 
tween Sustention  Fund  and  expenses;  and 
she  decides,  as  she  advised  us  she  would,  to 
transfer  the  home  of  The  Public  from 
Chicago  to  New  York. 

This  transaction  has  had  its  perplexities. 

Mr.  Kiefer  doubted  the  wisdom  of  it,  as 
did  many  readers  and  friends  of  the  paper 
who  had  opportunities  to  consider  only  the 
surface  fact  of  removal.  And  regardless 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  change,  Mr. 
Kiefer  thought  a  referendum  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Sustention  Fund — at  least 
those  of  the  past  year — should  be  taken. 

To  no  one's  wishes  more  than  to  his  would 
we  have  been  disposed  to  defer.  Except  for 
his  labor  of  love  over  a  long  period  there 
would  have  been  no  Public  either  at  Chicago 
or  New  York.  The  editors  and  the  pub- 
lisher, however,  favored  the  change;  re- 
luctantly, but  because  their  judgment  ap- 
proved it. 

The  responsibility  rested  at  the  last  upon 
us.  It  could  not  be  shifted.  A  referendum 
would  have  been  of  use  only  as  advice,  and 
the  value  of  advice  cannot  be  estimated  by  a 
show  of  hands  when  the  question,  so  far  from 
being  one  of  general  policy,  is,  as  this  one 
was,  a  question  of  administration.  The  real 
issue  as  to  removal  was  not  whether  those 
affected  preferred  having  The  Public  stay 
in  Chicago,  but  whether  its  publication  could 
continue  there  in  satisfactory  form  and  ef- 
fectively.    We  did  not  think  it  could. 

Accepting,  therefore,  the  responsibility 
which  we  could  not  possibly  shirk,  we  gave 
the  paper  to  Mrs.  Fels,  knowing  that  she 
would  decide  to  transfer  its  home  to  New 
York,  and  believing  that  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances this  was  the  best,  if  not  indeed 
the  only  course  to  pursue. 

It  is  no  gift  of  generosity,  that  which  we 
have  made  to  her,  since  no  property  of  finan- 
cial value  goes  with  it.  It  was  a  gift  of  re- 
sponsibilily.  In  making  it  we  have  united 
the  ownership  of  the  deficit  with  responsibil- 
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ity  for  the  deficit  in  one  financially  responsi- 
ble person  who  profoundly  sympathizes  with 
the  established  policy  of  the  paper. 

It  should  not  be  inferred,  however,  that 
Mrs.  Fels  has  undertaken  to  make  the  deficit 
good  unaided. 

What  she  has  undertaken  to  do  is  to 
finance  The  Public  in  so  far  as  the  Susten- 
tion Fund  falls  short.  Support  of  the  Sus- 
tention Fund  will  be  as  necessary  as  ever 
from  the  friends  of  the  paper ;  in  diminishing 
degree,  it  is  hoped,  but  continuously  unless 
and  until  the  paper  becomes  self-supporting. 

Her  ownership,  like  our  own  heretofore,  is 
not  a  profit-making  ownership  but  a  trust  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  fundamentally 
democratic  periodical. 

Whether  such  a  periodical  can  be  self-sup- 
porting is  a  question.  None  so  far  ever  has 
been.  They  belong  in  the  same  category  in 
this  respect  with  churches,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions, grand  opera,  political  organizations 
and  80  on.  Except  as  these  are  supported  by 
philanthropic  contributions  they  go  to  the 
wall  or  worse. 

Especially  necessary  is  it  that  a  periodical 
devoted  to  a  cause  should  be  supported  by 
special  contributions  from  believers  in  its 
cause.  Few  periodicals  can  safely  charge 
their  readers  a  price  high  enough  for  self- 
support.  To  be  self-supporting,  therefore, 
they  must  depend  upon  advertisers ;  and  the 
periodical  that  depends  upon  advertisers  can 
not  for  long  grade  much  higher  than  a 
"house  organ."  The  question  with  a  paper 
like  The  Public  is  whether  it  shall  be  en- 
dowed as  churches  are  supposed  to  be,  by  con- 
tributors who  believe  in  the  legitimate  uses  of 
their  respective  churches,  or  as  "self-support- 
ing" periodicals  usually  are,  by  advertisers 
whose  interests  become  factors  of  primary 
concern. 

Most  earnestly  is  it  to  be  desired  that  the 
time  may  soon  come  when  readers  of  periodi- 
cals will  be  willing  to  pay  remunerative 
prices  for  them.  But  until  that  time  does 
come,  periodicals  of  "light  and  leading"  must 
grope  their  way  in  the  labyrinthine  mazes  of 
business  favor  or  else  be  supported  as  philan- 
thropic enterprises  are  supported.    Upon  the 


latter  choice  has  The  Public  depended  in 
Chicago ;  upon  the  same  choice  it  may  have  to 
depend  in  New  York. 

Changed  circustances,  however,  may  alter 
its  possibilities  of  self-support.  New  York 
offers  larger  opportunities  for  local  patron- 
age, both  as  to  readers  and  as  to  the  adver- 
tising that  does  not  pervert.  New  York  also 
is  at  the  heart,  on  the  American  continent,  of 
those  high  international  interests  to  which 
The  Public  is  to  be  more  definitely  devoted 
than  ever  before.  With  its  all-embracing 
principles  of  democracy  as  vital  to  it  as  ever 
and  Henry  George's  undimmed  star  in  the 
east  for  its  guide,  it  may  pursue  its  mission 
not  only  with  renewed  fervor  but  also  with 
greater  expectations  of  support  by  its  read- 
ers. 

World  affairs  have  widened  in  scope  and 
deeped  in  purpose  since  The  Public,  in  be- 
half of  fundamental  democracy,  began  for  its 
readers  to  take  notice  of  history  in  the  mak- 
ing. Consequently  opportunities  for  service 
more  effective  and  in  a  larger  field  have 
opened  to  it.  The  old  principles  are  still  true, 
but  new  occasions,  are  more  subtle  and  new 
duties  more  complex.  Nationalism  is  giving 
way  to  internationalism,  as  aforetime  tribes 
melted  into  peoples.  In  this  process  The 
Public,  edited  and  managed  and  contributed 
to  as  we  are  assured  that  it  will  be,  can  aid 
beyond  calculation. 

For  internationalism  means  world  wide 
neighborliness ;  international  commerce 
means  universal  service  through  specializa- 
tion in  production  and  unhampered  inter- 
change of  products;  international  justice 
means  equality  of  right  to  natural  resources. 
And  these  are  the  elementary  lessons  The 
Public  has  to  teach. 

How  they  need  to  be  taught ! 

There  can  be  no  peace  without  justice. 
There  can  be  no  justice  without  his  natural 
inheritance  for  every  one.  There  can  be  no 
full  enjoyment  by  any  one  of  his  natural  in- 
heritance without  full  freedom  of  commerce. 
And  there  can  be  none  of  these  without  radi- 
cal readjustments  of  institutional  relation- 
ships not  only  within  nations  but  also  among 
nations. 

The  whole  world  is  kin  indeed.  Its  kin- 
ships are  so  subtle  and  so  vitally  forceful  that 
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the  least  institutional  injustice  to  the  least  of 
its  inhabitants  is  perpetuated  in  tiny  undula- 
tions which  by  multiplication  produce  over- 
whelming social  disasters. 

But  the  reverse  also  is  true.  Opposite 
causes  produce  opposite  effects.  If  institu- 
tional injustice  may  breed  social  disaster,  in- 
stitutional justice  may  regain  Paradise. 

With  such  work  before  it,  and  under  its 
present  management,  The  Public  should  not 
lack  the  fullest  measure  of  legitimate  sup- 
port. We  ask  it  from  its  friends  of  our  Illi- 
nois home.  We  ask  it  from  its  friends  of  our 
old  home  in  New  York.  We  ask  it  from  its 
friends  wherever  they  live.  And  not  only 
from  its  old  friends  but  also  from  the  new 
friends  everywhere  whom  it  will  certainly 
make.  And  while  we  terminate  our  business 
relations  with  The  Public,  as  nearly  four 
years  ago  we  terminated  our  editorial  con- 
trol, we  hope  we  may  sometimes  be  able  on 
occasion  to  address  its  readers  through  its 
columns  and  in  the  old  spirit. 

Its  nineteen  volumes  are  crowded  with 
wholesome  memories  of  work  attempted  and 
tasks  accomplished  or  frustrated,  and  with 
tender  memories  of  helpful  friends,  some  of 
whom  are  yet  here  though  others  have  gone. 
We  are  conscious  also  in  the  midst  of  these 
memories,  of  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  thou- 
sands to  whom  this  message  is  our  only  avail- 
able means  of  communication. 

With  cordial  good  wishes,  then,  for  The 
Public  and  those  who  are  now  wholly  respon- 
sible for  it,  and  with  assurances  of  a  confi- 
dence in  its  future  in  its  new  home  which  at 
first  we  did  not  wholly  feel,  we  again  com- 
mend it  to  the  good  will  of  every  known  and 
unknown  friend  who  loves  the  principles  of 
fundamental  democracy  and  believes  in  the 
practicability  of  truly  democratic  policies. 

LOUIS  F.  POST. 
AUCE  THACHER  POST. 

A  FRIEND'S  VIEW. 

Though  not  all  friends  of  The  Public,  con- 
curred in  the  proposal  to  remove  it  from 
Chicago  to  New  York,  all  may  be  expected 
to  continue  their  loyal  support. 

Experienced  journalists  believed  that  if  for 
19  years  there  was  reason  for  opposition  to 
its  removal  from  Chicago,  that  now,  following 
the  recent  election,  there  was  more  reason 
than  ever  for  keeping  it  there.     Others  be- 


lieved the  place  of  publication  to  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  principles  advocated. 

We  are  assured  the  paper  will  be  the  same 
as  it  has  been,  and  may  expect  that  it  will 
treat  all  questions  from  the  viewpoint  of 
fundamental  democracy,  even  when — as  has 
sometimes  occurred — such  treatment  has 
shocked  or  offended  a  friend  and  supporter. 

This  policy  has  given  The  Public  a  unique 
experience.  When  its  regular  income  proved 
insufficient  to  meet  expenses  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  readers  welcomed  an  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  a  sustention  fund,  and  thus 
enable  it  to  continue.  When  The  Joseph 
Fels  Fund  was  started  some  who  contributed 
liberal  amounts  thereto  did  so  only  upon  the 
assurance  that  The  Public  would  be  cared 
for.  To  these  Fels  Fund  contributors  and 
to  the  contributors  to  The  Public  Sustention 
Fund  is  due  much  of  the  credit  for  keeping 
in  existence  a  journal  of  true  democracy,  un- 
til now  it  begins  its  twentieth  volume. 

I  see  no  reason  why  all  of  these  friends 
should  not  be  as  zealous  in  the  future  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past  in  support  of  the 
paper.  The  Public  is  needed  now  more 
than  ever.  Toryism  must  be  met  by  aggres- 
sive democracy.  The  fallacies  of  protection- 
ism, militarism,  landlordism,  and  other  forms 
of  predatory  privilege  can  be  thoroughly  ex- 
posed by  none  but  those  grounded  in  the 
fundamental  doctrines  which  Henry  George 
and  Louis  F.  Post,  have  done  so  much  to 
popularize.  A  publication  is  needed  to  con- 
tinue their  work. 

The  Public  has  stood  the  hardest  of  tests 
of  fidelity  to  principles.  When  circum- 
stances have  made  concrete  application  of 
fundamental  principles  disagreeable  to  a  sup- 
porter it  has  nevertheless  insisted  on  their 
application  regardless  of  such  proteste.  It 
has  not  faltered  in  condemning  war  and  the 
makers  of  war  even  while  war  has  been  in 
progress.  It  has  told  disagreeable  truths 
about  all  the  belligerents  while  among  its 
upholders  were  ardent  supporters  of  both 
sides.  It  criticized  President  Wilson  when 
he  ordered  the  attack  on  Vera  Cruz  and  when 
he  made  concessions  to  the  preparedness 
hysteria  as  it  would  have  criticized  a  Presi- 
dent whom  it  had  not  supported. 

Until  true  democracy  has  been  established 
The  Public  conducted  as  it  has  been  must 
not  be  allowed  to  stop. 

DANIEL    KIEFER. 
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THE  VISITOR  TO  HIS  SUFFERING 

MEN 

Night  trembled  like  the  shadows  of  a  leafy 
tree  in  a  fitful  breeze ;  the  earth  shook  with 
thunders;  the  sky  sparkled  with  wicked 
lights  flashed  from  millions  of  mouths  of 
steel.  Vapors  rose  tortuously,  swirled  by 
gusts  blown  hot  through  the  chilly  air.  Men 
advanced  and  fell,  writhed  and  moaned,  and 
some  crashed  down  muttering  not  a  sound. 

The  sentry  stood  gazing  into  the  mystery 
of  murk.  Around  him  lay  stricken  fellows 
dead  and  dying;  and  some  in  agony  begged 
piteously  for  death.  Anguish  weltered  in  a 
mire  of  blood.  To  the  sentry  time  seemed  to 
stand  still;  eternity  filled  the  section  of  a 
second.  He  was  alone,  an  outpost  not  called 
in.  With  straining  eyes,  craning  neck  and 
quivering  mouth,  all  wrenched  painfully,  he 
sought  in  the  thickening  gloom  the  source  of 
disaster.  A  soldier  overlooked  in  a  world  of 
horror.  It  was  so  long  since  he  was  sta- 
tioned there  he  thought  he  was  forgotten ;  or 
had  the  battle-line  receded  far,  and  no  orders 
from  his  captain  now  could  reach  him?  He 
prayed  for  dawn  to  come  and  dissipate  the 
night.  His  lips  and  tongue  were  parched 
and  thick,  too  numb  for  angry  blasphemy.  A 
God-forsaken  man  where  King's  battalions 
die. 

Out  of  the  Jblack  patch  into  which  he 
peered  there  moved  a  form ;  it  seemed  like  a 
streak  of  grey,  a  rent  in  night's  clouded  sky. 
The  form  came  from  the  enemy's  lines ;  with- 
out show  of  haste  it  approached  speedily. 
Weaponless  it  drew  nigh.  The  sentry  raised 
his  rifle;  his  sight  grew  keener;  warmer 
flowed  his  blood;  and  the  weariness  of  fear 
fell  from  him.  Alert,  eager,  and  intranse- 
gent,  he  desired  the  moment  of  attack. 

"Who  goes ?" 

The  figure  raised  its  head  and  eyes,  full  of 
pity,  gazed  on  the  sentry  before  he  finished 
the  question. 

"Oh! — it's  you,  matey,"  he  cried  in  a  gasp 
of  deep  relief.  Then  the  weariness  fell  on 
him  again,  and  leaning  his  worn  body  on  his 
rifle,  he  stood  bent,  resting  his  head  upon  his 
hands,  clutching  his  weapon  as  a  prop. 

"A  friend,"  the  figure  said.  "The  coun- 
tersign you  all  know.  'Mercy'  is  the  word 
which  passes  me  tiirough  all  the  lines."  The 
voice  was  soft  as  gentle  rain  in  summer  time. 

The  sentry  raised  his  head  and  smiled 
kindly.   He  looked  on  a  man,  fearless,  grace- 


ful, sad,  clad  in  a  long  loose  robe,  neither 
brown  nor  grey,  but  of  some  strange  hue 
the  darkness  could  not  hide. 

"Haven't  you  had  enough  of  this  business? 
Always  aroaming  about  the  lines,  in  and  out, 
hob-nobbing  with  all  sorts?" 

"No,  my  business  never  ends,"  the  figure 
replied.  "I  am  the  only  neutral  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  fray." 

"You  are  tfiat,"  the  soldier  agreed.  "But 
I  thought  you'd  gone  home  long  ago." 

"Home  is  no  place  for  me  just  now.  I  am 
not  asked  for  there.  They  have  other  work 
to  do." 

"Here's  the  work  they  do."  The  soldier 
waved  his  hand  over  the  dead  and  dying. 
"Look  at  it,  matey.  Well,  I  hope  they  may 
see  it  before  it's  over.  So  you've  not  been 
home?" 

"No,  my  countersign  would  not  pass  me  in 
one  bare  yard.  'Mercy'  is  known  only  to  the 
soldier." 

"That's  right,  matey.  But,  stay  a  bit.  Sit 
down.  They  must  have  forgotten  about  me 
out  here;  seems  as  I  were  the  only  live  'un 
standing  up  to-night."  The  sentry  listened 
for  a  moment.  "Strange,  but  it  has  got  quiet 
all  of  a  sudden.  Why,  I  can't  hear  a  groan," 
he  muttered. 

The  figure  sat  down  on  an  ammunition  box 
and  looked  up  into  the  soldier's  face. 

"I  thought  you'd  have  some  good  news  to 
tell.    So  you  haven't  been  home?" 

"No,  I  left  without  a  passport  when  the 
soldiers  went  from  home." 

"But  where  have  you  been?  I  haven't 
seen  you  for  months." 

"I  came  when  you  were  sleeping,  some- 
times when  you  were  fighting.  Not  a  day 
passes  but  I  visit  all  the  lines." 

The  sentry  smiled  tolerantly.  He  was  in- 
credulous, but  he  had  no  desire  to  challenge 
the  statement  of  his  visitor. 

"If  I  weren't  sure  Christ  was  dead,  blest 
if  I  wouldn't  begin  to  think  you  were  Him," 
the  soldier  muttered,  with  a  shake  of  his 
head. 

"The  same  thought  comes  to  most  of  the 
sentries  I  visit,"  the  figure  said. 

"Is  that  right?  Others  think  as  I  do? 
Well,  I'm  blest."  The  soldier's  grim-stained 
face  seemed  to  flush  with  joy.  He  looked 
long  into  the  eyes  of  his  friend,  then  sud- 
denly started  back.  "It's  the  day,"  he  cried. 
"It  must  be.  It's  after  midnight.  What's 
the  time?    My  watch  was  sma£i}}i^^by  a 
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splinter.  Lord,  how  strange  I  feel.  It  must 
be  the  day.  My  Mary  wrote  and  told  me 
good  news  would  come  this  time.  And  you 
— ^what's  the  matter  with  me?  I'm  all  of  a 
tremble.  Are  you — ?  Well — ^but — may 
be '' 

He  muttered  in  staccato  tones,  his  voice 
becoming  softer  and  softer,  until  it  sank  to 
a  whisper.  His  knees  gave  way,  and  down  he 
sat  at  the  side  of  his  visitor. 

They  were  silent  for  a  long  while.  The 
weary  soldier  felt  relief,  like  sleep  refreshing 
a  wide-eyed  man  in  pain,  and  to  him  there 
came  a  voice  which  said : 

'*I  am  greater  than  life.  Duration  and  I 
are  one.  I  am  the  spirit  of  the  best  that  is 
in  you:  the  divine  you  do  not  know.  I  am 
here  to  tell  you  there  is  hope  for  you.  Sol- 
dier, all  history  is  the  same  to  me :  it  is  thread 
spun  by  the  seekers  of  Power.  But  the  king- 
doms, principalities,  and  commonwealths  of 
the  earth  come  and  go,  and  change  not,  while 
I  remain  a  witness  of  their  strife,  waiting  the 
day  of  my  enthronement  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  You  soldiers,  you  who  inherit  my 
shame,  are  now  the  only  men  who  shut  me 
not  out  of  your  hearts.  It  is  with  you  as  it 
was  with  me.  I  was  the  instrument  Force 
raised  up  to  quell  Justice.  Force  though 
raised  me  up  to  its  own  destruction.  But  that 
day  is  long  in  coming.  Yes,  the  cross  the 
Csesar's  symbol  of  Force,  my  Body  the  Sym- 
bol of  My  Father's  Love." 

The  sentry  started  and  stood  up. 

"Love!"  he  said.  "There's  not  much  love 
going  about  these  days,"  wearily  he  sighed. 

"More  than  you  think." 

"Look  at  us,  at  it  morning,  noon,  and  night. 
Nothing  but  blood  to  see,  nothing  but  groans 
to  hear.  Hell,  but  I'm  tired  of  it.  See,  out 
here  alone,  forgotten  by  the  staff.  I  wonder 
what  my  Mary'd  say  if  she  knew — "  he 
muttered  dreamily,  thinking  of  his  wife. 
"But  what's  it  all  about?" 

"Power,"  the  visitor  replied.  "They  fight 
for  Power." 

"Blest  if  I  don't  think  soldiering's  a  curse." 

"You  suffer  for  my  strength,"  the  figure 
said. 

'That's  a  riddle,  matey,"  the  sentry  smiled. 

"It  is  quite  clear.  It  was  my  stand  against 
rutiiless  Power  and  Force  which  caused  the 
rulers  to  make  you  serve  in  arms  against  me." 

"Against  you — against — "  he  murmured. 
"I  see.  You  mean  they're  afraid  of  us  going 
over  to  you?   Is  that  it?" 


"How  quick-witted  you  are  in  your  pres- 
ent distress.  But  will  you  remember  that 
when  you  rest  from  your  labors  ?  Or  will  you 
forget  as  speedily  as  heretofore.  Remem- 
brance, sentry,  is  more  potent  than  sudden 
resolution  bom  in  an  hour  of  pain.  Remem- 
brance this  time  should  foster  love." 

"We'll  remember  this  time,"  the  soldier 
said  as  his  face  took  on  a  look  of  deep  deter- 
mination.   "But  when  will  it  be  over?" 

"When  you  all  desire  it.  No  sooner.  Yet, 
this  day  hope  dawns  anew.  The  west  greets 
the  message  sent  in  the  long  ago  out  of  the 
east  from  whence  I  came.  But  it  is  to  you, 
you  soldiers,  who  have  borne  the  near  pain  of 
it  all  I  look  for  Peace:  the  Peace  of  Under- 
standing, of  Justice,  of  Brotherhod,  of  Love. 
You  are  the  victims  of  Force.  Force  is  be- 
hind you  and  drives  you  on  to  win  Power. 
The  soldier  must  conquer  Force  if  he  would 
destroy  Power  and  know  my  Peace." 

The  sentry's  eyes  were  far  away,  his  face 
was  wan,  and  his  hands  went  up  to  his  breast 
as  if  he  would  clutch  the  hope  implanted 
there.  The  rifle  fell  into  a  pool  of  blood.  He 
turned  to  speak  to  his  visitor,  but  He  was 
gone.  Alone  the  soldier  sank  down  overcome 
by  fatigue.  Then  dawn  came  glimmering 
faintly  as  if  it  were  afraid  of  revealing  the 
scene  of  woe-spread  battlefields  to  the 
heaven  of  day.  Again  the  soldier's  dreamy 
eyes  were  far  away  fixed  upon  the  tremulous 
light  rising  in  the  east. 

"Look,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "all  the 
armies  gather.  Linked  battalions,  all  broth- 
ers.   It  is  the  day!" 

Across  the  plains  of  Europe  he  saw  the 
millions  of  all  nations  move,  and  on  their 
shoulders  each  a  cross  instead  of  a  rifle  bore. 
They  marched  towards  the  rising  sun. 

FRANCIS  NEILSON. 

BABYLON 

All  vivid  ages  know  where  Babylon  dwells: 
Her  laugh  is  like  old  wine  poured  in  a  glass 
Of  tinkling  crystal,  and,  as  strong  men  pass, 

Her  gaze  enthralls  them  with  its  veiled  spells. 

Her  name  is  like  a  chime  of  sUver  bells 
In  some  cathedral  tower  at  early  mass, 
That  shake  strange  portents  o'er  the  bending  grass. 

Familiar  are  her  feet  with  nether  hells! 

And  in  her  name,  men  live  heroic  hours; 

To  follow  her,  they  grovel  in  the  mire: 
When  she  commands,  they  battle  with  aU  powers 

Of  death  and  night;  but  when  she  frowns,  they 
tire,— 
Drunk  in  the  vapors  of  her  ancient  lies. 
Wild  with  the  glamors  of  her  careless  eyes! 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Week  Ending  January  2,  1917 
CongreMional  News. 

At  a  public  hearing  on  the  Grosser  bill  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  Profes- 
sor Elwood  Mead  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia advocated  passage  of  the  measure.  He 
spoke  principally  on  behalf  of  the  features  re- 
garding government  aid  to  settlers  in  pur- 
chase of  supplies  and  making  of  improve- 
ments, and  referred  to  what  has  been  done 
in  Australia  as  a  model.  The  Grosser  bill 
provides  for  perpetual  leases  to  settlers  of 
government  lands  with  provisions  for  period- 
ical re-valuation.  It  also  provides  a  rotary 
fund  for  government  loans  to  impecunious 
settlers,  and  emplojrment  in  reclamation  work 
at  current  wages  of  settlers  awaiting  their 
first  crop.     [See  Vol.  xix,  p.  1096]. 

Rumors  that  advance  information  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  peace  note  was  given  to  favored 
parties  for  stock  jobbing  purposes,  caused 
a  resolution  of  investigation  to  be  introduced 
by  Congressman  Wood  of  Indiana.  The 
source  of  these  rumors  was  Thomas  W.  Law- 
son  of  Boston.  On  December  28  Mr.  Lawson 
sent  a  telegram  to  Congressman  Wood  charg- 
ing that  Congressman  Henry,  who  is  to  head 
the  investigation,  did  not  wish  him  to  testify, 
and  further  charging  that  Congressmen  had 
profited  financially  from  advance  informa- 
tion. Mr.  Henry  replied  at  once  demanding 
that  Lawson  come  to  Washington  and  tell 
what  he  may  know.  On  December  31,  Law- 
son  sent  another  message  saying  that  he 
could  produce  information  if  Congress  should 
appoint  a  committee  of  men  "of  the  calibre  of 
Justice  Brandeis"  to  begin  investigation  in 
New  York  at  once  "before  the  books,  papers 
and  other  records  can  be  destroyed."  The 
result,  he  predicted  would  be  immediate  drop 
in  cost  of  living,  and  exposure  of  a  conspiracy 
between  an  unnamed  American  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  to  "end  the  war  by  making 
it  impossible  for  the  Allies  to  finance  them- 
selves." Mr.  Lawson  said  further  that  as 
proposed  by  Congressman  Wood,  the  investi- 
gation would  be  worthless  since  it  would  be 
narrowed  so  as  to  do  no  more  than  reflect  on 
the  President  and  his  associates.    [See  Vol. 

xix,  p.  1235]. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

The  Next  Congress. 

Revised    returns    show    definitely    that 


neither  Democrats  nor  Republicans  can  alone 
control  the  next  House.  There  are  214  Re- 
publicans elected,  213  Democrats,  two  In- 
dependents, two  Progressives,  one  Prohibi- 
tionist, one  Socialist,  and  in  two  districts  the 
results  is  contested.  Moreover  there  is  evi- 
dence of  discord  within  the  Republican  ranks. 
Congressman  Augustus  Gardner,  the  leader 
of  the  militarist  faction,  publicly  declared 
on  December  24  that  he  will  not  support 
James  R.  Mann  for  Speaker,  should  the  Re- 
publicans secure  a  majority.  Mr.  Mann's  en- 
dorsement of  President  Wilson's  peace  ef- 
forts was  given  by  Mr.  Gardner  as  the  cause. 
[See  Vol.  xix,  pp.  1095,  1161]. 
♦     ♦     ♦ 

Navy  Officers  Suppress  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

The  establishment  of  a  censorship  in 
Santo  Domingo  by  the  United  States  Naval 
authorities  has  been  exposed  by  the  American 
Union  against  Militarism.  The  censorship 
order  is  as  follows: 

With  the  declaration  of  Occupation  and  Military 
Government  in  Santo  Domingo,  a  censorship  is  here- 
by established  the  existence  of  which  will  be  imme- 
diately notified  to  the  Press. 

Any  comment  that  is  intended  to  be  published  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  Govemm^ent,  or 
upon  anything  connected  with  the  Occupation  and 
Military  Government  of  Santo  Domingo  must  first 
be  submitted  to  the  local  censor  for  approval;  and 
no  such  comment  shall  be  permitted  to  be  printed 
without  having  been  passed  upon  favorably  by  the 
censor. 

The  publication  is  forbidden  of  expressions  of  a 
violent  or  inflammable  nature  or  that  will  tend  to 
encourage  hostility  or  resistance  to  the  Military  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  publication  of  any  newspapers  or  other  peri- 
odical that  offends  against  this  order  will  be  sus- 
pended; and  responsible  persons, — owners,  editors 
or  others— will  further  be  liable  to  punishment  by 
the  Military  Government. 

The  printing  and  distribution  of  posters,  handbills, 
or  similar  means  of  propaganda  in  order  to  dissemi- 
nate views  unfavorable  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  to  the  Military  Government  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo is  forbidden,  as  is  the  distribution  in  Santo 
Domingo  of  such  matter  in  papers  and  periodicals 
published  in  foreign  countries.  Offenders  against 
this  regulation  will  be  liable  to  punishment  by  the 
Military  Government. 

The  officer  (General)  commanding  on  shore  will 
appoint  censors  and  put  this  order  into  effect. 

(Signed)  H.  S.  Knapp,  Captain,  U.  S.  N. 

Commenting  on  this  the  Union  states: 
When  representatives  of  the  American  Union 
Against  Militarism  and  of  the  Woman's  Peace  Party 
called  at  the  Navy  Department  on  December  8,  to 
get  an  exact  statement  of  the  facts  regarding  the 
censorship,  Admiral  Benson  exhibite^^j^p^  ^how- 
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ing  that  the  Secretary  of  Navy  had  modified  the 
censorship  so  that  it  would  not  affect  American 
newspapers.  They  can  get  all  the  news  out  of  Santo 
Domingo  which  they  are  willing  to  pay  for.  But  woe 
betide  the  Santo  Domingan  patriot  who  attempts  to 
publish  a  leaflet  or  a  newspaper  editorial  questioning 
the  benevolence  of  our  armed  rule  in  Santo  Domingo. 
Captain  Knapp's  proclamation  is  worth  preserving 
as  an  illustration  of  what  an  American  naval  officer 
will  do  when  he  gets  a  good  chance. 

But  he  is  merely  a  symptom.  The  real  trouble  lies 
with  the  State  Department.  It  is  packed  full  of  reac- 
tionary bureaucrats,  and  will  automatically  do  the 
reactionary  thing  in  any  given  situation  unless  some- 
body— ^like  the  President  himself — ^insists  on  another 
policy.  One  of  the  best  of  the  minor  reforms  would 
be  an  entire  cleaning  out  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  installation  of  some  under-secretaries  and 
bureau  heads  with  some  glimmering  of  democratic 
vision  and  idealism.    [See  Vol.  xix,  p.  1170.] 

♦  ♦      ♦ 

Railroad  Labor  Tronblea. 

A  conference  in  New  York  between  the 
railroad  brotherhood  and  the  road  managers 
over  the  eight-hour  day,  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  on  December  28.  The  roads  refused  to 
concede  the  wage  scale  fixed  by  the  Adamson 
law  which  went  into  effect  on  January  1. 
The  brotherhoods  held  that  until  the  courts 
decide  otherwise  the  law  should  be  obeyed. 
Upon  breaking  of  the  conference  the  heads 
of  the  brotherhoods  referred  the  matter  for 
immediate  action  to  the  400,000  members. 
[See  vol.  xix,  p.  1235]. 

♦  ♦     « 

Teachers'  National  Conrention 

The  National  Convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  was  held  at  the  City 
Club  in  Chicago,  on  December  28,  29  and  30. 
The  action  of  the  Chicago  school  board  was 
condemned  for  its  tendency  "to  punish  by 
dismissal,  teachers  who  have  courageously 
expressed  their  deep-seated  convictions  on  the 
professional,  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  present  time."  A  platform  was 
adopted  demanding  a  small  elective  school 
board  subject  to  the  Recall  and  containing  at 
least  one  teacher  as  a  member;  permanent 
tenure  of  office  by  teachers  after  a  probation- 
ary period  unless  discharges  after  a  trial; 
elimination  of  political  and  personal  influence 
in  promotion  of  teachers,  better  salaries  for 
teachers  and  adequate  pensions,  free  text 
books,  elimination  and  defeat  of  all  State 
legislation  for  compulsory  military  education. 
Woman  suffrage;  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall,  a  National  Department  of  Education. 
Charles  B.  Stillman  was  elected  president, 
Mrs.  Ida  Fursman,  vice-president.  Miss  Mary 


Dwyer,  secretary,  and  Miss  Margaret  Haley, 
organizer.     [See  Vol.  xix,  p.  1170]. 

♦  ♦  3|C 

Illinois  Women's  Legislature  Demands. 

The  Illinois  Women's  Legislative  Congress 
in  session  at  Chicago  on  December  29  and  30, 
demanded  elimination  of  all  militarist  fea- 
tures from  physical  training  in  the  public 
schools.  Otiier  demands  were  for  a  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  an  anti-injunction  law 
for  protection  of  labor,  free  text  books  for 
public  school  children,  better  legal  provisions 
for  support  of  illegitimate  children,  good 
roads,  legislature  and  requirement  of  health 
certificates  as  prerequisite  to  marriage.  The 
Congress  consisted  of  representatives  from  a 
number  of  women's  organizations.  [See  Vol. 
xix,  p.  991]. 

:|e      ♦      ♦ 
Tax  Reform  News. 

The  North  Carolina  Farmers  Union  in  its 
session  at  Raleigh,  demanded : 

A  just  and  equitable  system  of  taxation,  (a)  light- 
ening the  burdens  upon  labor  by  putting  a  larger 
proportion  on  inheritances;  (b)  with  constitutional 
provision  for  a  lower  rate  on  resident  than  on  ab- 
sentee landlords;  and  (c)  increased  rate  on  lands 
held  out  of  use.  ♦     * 

Resolutions  for  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum were  also  adopted. 

The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-opera- 
tive Union  of  Washington,  in  session  at 
Spokane  on  December  11,  12  and  13  urged 
submission  by  the  Legislature  of  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  providing  for  the  Con- 
stitutional, Initiative,  the  Recall,  the  Short 
Ballot  and  "for  a  tax  on  the  unearned  in- 
crement through  the  increase  in  land  value." 
[See  Vol.  xix,  p.  1137]. 

State  Senator  Richard  Jones  of  Duluth, 
will  introduce  in  the  Minnesota  legislature 
at  the  approaching  session  a  bill  reducing 
assessment  for  taxation  of  household  goods 
to  one  per  cent  of  value,  of  other  tangible 
personalty  and  improvements  on  land  to  ten 
per  cent  of  value,  and  of  unimproved  land  at 
forty  per  cent  of  value.  Under  the  law  as  it 
stands  improvements  and  tangible  personalty 
are  assessed  twenty-five  per  cent  and  unim- 
proved land  values  at  thirty  per  cent.  Sena- 
tor Jones'  bill  was  approved  in  principle  by 
the  Northern  Minnesota  Development  Asso- 
ciation which  adopted  at  its  meeting  in  Nov- 
ember tiie  following  resolution : 

Be  it  resolved,  that  this  association^retcpnun^nds 
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that  a  law  be  passed  which  provides  that  taxes  on 
lands  should  not  be  increased  by  virtue  of  it  bein? 
cleared  and  put  under  cultivation,  for  the  reason  that 
the  clearing  of  the  land  by  the  settler  increases  the 
value  of  the  adjoining  lands  owned  by  the  state  and 
by  non-resident  freeholders.  [See  Vol.  xix,  page 
584.]  *      *      * 

Farm  Loan  Banks. 

The  Federal  Farm  Lioan  Board  announced 
on  December  27,  that  the  twelve  folowing  cit- 
ies have  been  selected  as  locations  for  the 
farm  loan  banks :  Springfield,  Massachusetts ; 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  Charleton,  South  Car- 
olina; Louisville,  Kentucky;  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana ;  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota ;  Omaha,  Nebraska ;  Wichita,  Kansas ; 
Houston,  Texas;  Berkeley,  California,  and 
Spokane,  Washington.  The  twelve  districts 
into  wihch  the  country  is  divided,  are  as  fol- 
lows: District  No.  1 — Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Connecticut,  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey. District  No.  2 — ^Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  District  No.  3 — 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Florida.  District  No.  4 — Ohio,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee.  District  No.  5— Ala- 
bama, Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  District 
No.  6-— Illinois,  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Dis- 
trict No.  7 — Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota.  District  No.  8 — Iowa, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming.  Dis- 
trict No.  9 — Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico.  District  No.  10— Texas.  Dis- 
trict No.  11 — California,  Nevada,  Utah  and 
Arizona.  District  No.  12 — ^Washington, 
Oregon,  Montana  and  Idaho.  (See  Vol.  xix, 
page  733.)  ♦     ♦     « 

Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

The  protocol  signed  by  the  American  and 
the  Mexican  commissioners  at  Atlantic  City 
has  been  returned  to  Washington  by  General 
Carranza,  but  its  contents  have  not  been 
made  public.  It  is  understood,  however,  that 
the  protocol  has  not  been  approved;  and  he 
asks  that  negotiations  be  re-opened.  The 
presence  of  theAmerican  troops  in  Mexico  is 
reported  to  be  the  persistent  cause  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  countries.  [See  vol. 
xix,  p.  1237].  *     « 

It  is  reported  that  Villa  continues  to  gain 
headway  in  his  campaign.  The  capture  of 
Saltillo,  capital  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  is 
announced ;  and  it  is  feared  he  will  make  his 
way  to  the  oil  fields  at  Tampico. 


European  War 

Artillery  bombardments  and  raiding 
parties  mark  the  extent  of  operations  of  the 
Somme  front.  The  British  have  assumed  the 
duty  of  caring  for  a  wider  front  by  extend- 
ing their  lines  southward  seven  or  eight  miles 
to  the  River  Somme,  which  relieves  a  corres- 
ponding number  of  French  troops.  German 
attacks  at  Verdun  have  increased  in  intensity, 
and  Deadman's  Hill  again  figures  in  the  dis- 
patches; but  apparently  little  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  lines  during  the  week. 
[See  vol.  xix,  p.  1237]. 


In  Roumania  the  Central  Powers  continue 
to  press  back  the  Russian  and  Roumanians 
into  Moldavia.  Berlin  claims  to  have  taken 
about  ten  thousand  prisoners.  Braila  is  un- 
der Teutonic  fire  on  the  left  bank  of  tiie 
Danube,  while  Macin,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
is  being  attacked  by  the  Bulgars  in  Dobrudja. 
Nothing  of  moment  is  reported  from  tiie 
Macedonian  front,  nor  from  Italy.  Further 
small  successes  are  announced  of  British 
forces  in  Egypt,  and  on  the  Tigris. 


Peace  negotiations  have  made  little  pro- 
gress. Sweden  has  endorsed  the  position 
taken  by  the  United  States;  but  Spain  has 
declined  to  follow  the  lead  of  Switzerland  and 
Sweden.  The  reason  given  for  Spain's  ac- 
tion is  that  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  such 
action.  In  answer  to  President  Wilson's 
suggestion  that  the  belligerent  nations  make 
public  the  terms  on  which  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  make  peace  Germany  in  a  second  note 
repeats  its  offer  to  exchange  views  with  the 
Allies,  but  avoids  any  statement  as  to  its  own 
position.  The  reply  of  the  Entente  Allies, 
dated  December  30,  declines  flatly  to  accept 
the  German  offer  for  peace  negotiations.  The 
note,  after  briefly  reviewing  the  causes  that 
led  up  to  the  war,  and  accusing  Germany 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  beginning  of 
hostilities,  charges  that  the  offer  of  the  Ger- 
man government  is  ''less  an  offer  of  peace 
than  a  war  maneuver."  The  Allies  profess  to 
be  in  favor  of  peace  now,  as  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  but  protest  that  they 
cannot  conclude  peace  witli  a  nation  that 
wantonly  invaded  a  neutral  country,  whose 
government  Germany  had  guaranteed,  with- 
out more  definite  assurances  than  had  yet 
been  offered.    The  note  further  states : 
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Once  again  the  Allies  declare  that  no  peace  is 
possible  80  long  as  they  have  not  secured  reparation 
for  violated  rights  and  liberties,  the  recognition  bf 
the  principle  of  nationalities  and  of  the  free  existence 
of  small  states;  so  long  as  they  have  not  brought 
about  a  settlement  calculated  to  end  once  and  for  all 
forces  which  have  constituted  a  perpetual  menace 
to  the  nations  and  to  afford  the  only  effective  guaran- 
tee for  future  security  of  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  the  allied  powers  think  it  necessary 
to  put  forward  the  following  considerations,  which 
show  the  special  situation  of  Belgium  after  two  and 
a  half  years  of  war. 

In  virtue  of  the  international  treaties  signed  by 
five  great  European  powers,  of  whom  Germany  was 
one,  Belgium  enjoyed  before  the  war  a  special  status, 
rendering  her  territory  inviolable  and  placing  her, 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  powers,  outside  all  Euro- 
pean conflicts. 

She  was,  however,  in  spite  of  these  treaties,  the 
first  to  suffer  the  aggression  of  Germany.  For  this 
reason  the  Belgian  government  thinks  it  necessary  to 
define  the  aims  which  Belgium  has  never  ceased  to 
pursue  while  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  entente 
powers  for  right  and  justice. 

Belgium  has  always  scrupulously  fulfilled  the 
duties  which  her  neutrality  imposed  upon  her.  She 
has  taken  up  arms  to  defend  her  independence  and 
her  neutrality,  violated  by  Germany,  and  to  show 
that  she  remains  faithful  to  her  international  obli- 
gations. 

On  the  fourth  of  August,  1914,  in  the  Reichstag, 
the  German  chancellor  admitted  that  this  aggression 
constituted  an  injustice  contrary  to  the  laws  of  na- 
tions and  pledged  himself  in  the  name  of  Germany 
to  repair  it. 

During  the  two  and  a  half  years  this  injustice  has 
been  cruelly  aggravated  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
occupying  forces,  which  have  exhausted  the  resources 
of  the  country,  ruined  its  industries,  devastated  its 
towns  and  villages,  and  have  been  responsible  for 
innumerable  massacres,  executions  and  imprison- 
ments. 

At  this  very  moment,  while  Germany  is  proclaim- 
ing peace  and  humanity  to  the  world,  she  is  deporting 
Belgian  citizens  by  thousands  and  reducing  Uiem  to 
slavery. 

Belgium,  before  the  war,  asked  for  nothing  but  to 
live  in  harmony  with  her  neighbors.  Her  king  and 
her  government  have  but  one  aim — the  re-establish- 
ment of  peace  and  justice.  But  they  only  desire 
I>eace  which  would  assure  to  their  country  legitimate 
reparation,  and  guarantees  and  safeguards  for  the 
future. 

The  Entente  Allies  have  not  replied  to 
President  Wilson's  first  note. 

Emperor  Charles  of  Austria  was  crowned 
king  of  Hungary  at  Budapest  on  the  30th. 
Before  receiving  the  crown  the  king  took  the 
ancient  oath  to  defend  the  Catholic  church 
and  all  its  interests  against  any  enemy.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  cabinet  is  passing  through 
a  crisis  in  which  the  premier,  Count  Tisza,  is 
likely  to  be  overthrown. 


NOTES 


— Another  New  Zealand  township,  Raglan,  adopted 
the  Rating  on  Unimproved  Land  Values  last  month, 
by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one. 

— Because  compelled  to  pay  $337,000  for  evasion 
of  taxes  on  intangible  personal  property  to  Nelson 
County,  Virginia,  Thomas  Fortune  Ryan  announced 
on  December  29  that  he  would  transfer  his  legal 
residence  from  Richmond  to  Washington. 

— Complete  returns  on  the  Presidential  election 
give  Wilson  9,116,296  votes  and  Hughes  8,547,474. 
Wilson's  plurality  is  568,822.  With  eight  States  esti- 
mated — Benson's  vote  is  750,000.  Hanly,  Prohibi- 
tionist, has  225,101. 

— ^David  Caplan,  convicted  at  Los  Angeles  of  com- 
plicity in  blowing  up  the  Times  Building  in  1910,  was 
sentenced  to  ten  years  in  San  Quentin  on  December 
28.  Execution  of  sentence  was  suspended  pending 
appeal.    [See  vol.  xix,  p.  1219.] 

— During  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  past  year, 
according  to  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
1,066  vessels  were  constructed  in  American  shipyards 
with  a  gross  tonnage  of  488,446  tons,  to  fly  the 
American  flag.  Vesseb  built  for  foreigners  are  not 
included  in  this  compilation.    [See  Vol.  ix,  p.  490.] 

— The  contest  for  Governorship  of  Arizona  has  re- 
sulted in  doubt  as  to  who  is  the  legal  Governor  since 
January  1.  The  State  canvassing  board  has  de- 
clared Thomas  E.  Campbell,  Republican,  elected  by 
32  votes,  but  Governor  G.  W.  P.  Hunt,  the  present 
incumbent,  charges  fraud  and  is  contesting.  Camp- 
bell took  the  oath  on  January  1,  but  Governor  Hunt 
has  refused  him  possession. 

— There  were  cut  from  the  National  Forests  in 
the  fiscal  year  1916,  604,920,000  board  feet  of  timber. 
Of  this  amount  119,483,000  board  feet  was  cut  under 
free  use  privilege  by  42,055  individuals.  In  all,  10,840 
sales  of  timber  were  made,  of  which  97  per  cent,  were 
under  |100  in  value.  The  work  of  classifying  and 
opening  to  homestead  entry  such  lands  in  the  Na- 
tional Forests  as  are  chiefly  valuable  for  agriculture 
is  progressing  rapidly.  Already  over  seventy  million 
acres  have  been  covered  by  field  examinations  and 
the  final  reports  acted  upon. 

— In  a  statement  issued  on  December  31,  explain- 
ing the  prospective  deficit  of  $379,000,000  in  na- 
tional revenue  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1918,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  attributed  it  to  the 
purchase  of  the  Danish  West  Indies,  the  government 
merchant  marine,  the  nitrate  and  armor  plants, 
Mexican  border  patrol  expenses,  and  the  Alaska 
railway.  Since  some  of  these  items  represent  perma- 
nent investments,  the  Secretary  holds  that  they 
should  be  cared  for  by  bond  issues.  This  would 
amount  to  $184,256,000,  leaving  $194,817,000  to  be 
raised  by  taxation.  He  offered  no  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  revenue  measure  that  should  be  adopted. 

— The  wealth  of  Australia  as  estimated  by  the 
Commonwealth  statistician,  G.  H.  Knibbs,  is  £950,- 
000,000.  The  per  capita  amount  in  South  Australia  is 
£496,  in  New  South  Wales  £431,  and  in  Victoria  £412. 
Half  the  wealth  is  owned  by  persons  worth  from 
£1,000  to  £10,000.  Four  per  cent,  is  held  by  persons 
with  over  £100,000,  and  thirteen  per  cent,  by  persons 
with  over  £20,000.  Eighty-six  per  cent,  of  the  aggre- 
gate yearly  income  for  the  year  that  ended  June  80, 
1916,  went  to  persons  who  get  less  than  £500  apiece. 
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The  average  yearly  income  for  men  is  £138  78.  lOd.; 
for  women,  £40  4s.  2d.;  for  all  £102  lid.  The  total 
public  debt  of  States  and  Commonwealth,  includ- 
ing war  debt,  is  £463,000,000. 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

How  It  Works. 

Grain  Growers'  Guide  (Winnipeg),  December  20. — 
If  it  were  not  for  the  tariff  of  37  %  per  cent,  on 
boots  the  Canadian  farmer  and  the  Canadian  la- 
borer could  buy  for  $3.00  a  boot  that  now  costs 
$4.80.  Here  are  comparative  prices  on  two  boots  of 
equal  quality,  one  "Made  in  Canada"  with  37  %  per 
.cent,  protection,  the  other  made  in  the  United 
States:—  ^.^i^  Without 

Tariff  Tariff 

Manufacturers'    Price    t.73H  1.00 

Price    to    Retailer 8.60  2.26 

Price  to  Consumer 4.80  8.00 

These  are  actual  market  figures  and  show  ex- 
actly what  the  tariff  on  this  class  of  boots  costs  the 
man  who  wear  them.  The  American  boot  would  be 
sold  in  Canada  at  the  same  price  under  Free  Trade. 
It  is  not  only  the  manufacturers'  extra  price,  but 
the  added  percentage  which  the  wholesaler  and  re- 
tailer put  on  that  helps  to  swell  the  price  to  the 
customer.  How  do  you  like  protction  which  costs 
you  $1.80  on  a  pair  of  boots  worth  $3.00  at  retail? 
*     *     * 

Contiiiuation  of  the  War  m  Crimo. 

London  Daily  News,  December  30. — No  new  year 
that  ever  dawned  upon  the  world  was  greeted  with 
more  anxious  expectancy  than  1917  will  be.  In  all 
quarters  it  is  felt  this  must  be  the  year  of  decision. 
We  are  all  plunging  down  the  steep  place  together, 
but  Germany  is  ahead,  and  has  a  nearer  vision  of 
the  abyss.  Hence  her  urgent  efforts  for  peace.  She 
alone  knows  if  she  must  have  peace  before  next  har- 
vest and  before  the  next  offensive  has  revealed  her 
impoverishment  in  men.  Her  reply  to  the  allies  will 
give  us  a  clew  to  this  vital  question,  and  if  the  answer 
shows  that  a  just  peace  can  be  reached  without  an- 
other year  of  carnage  on  a  scale  more  terrible  than 
anything  that  has  gone  before,  it  would  be  a  crime 
on  the  part  of  the  allies  to  delay  such  a  peace  for  the 
sake  of  a  problematical  military  decision  on  German 
soil,  won  or  not  by  the  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men,  whose  death  would  achieve  nothing 
but  vain  military  ambition.  And  it  would  not  only 
be  a  crime — it  would  be  a  blunder — for  there  is  no 
assurance  that  our  position  for  dictating  terms  next 
New  Year's  day  won't  be  inferior  to  our  position 
to-day.  The  new  year  will  bring  peace  to  the  world 
if  there  is  wisdom  and  statesmanship  equal  to  the 
emergency. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

CALIFORNIA  POLITICS 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  December  18,  1016 

It  was  almost  startling  to  realize  that  it  was 
given  to  less  than  a  million  voters  of  the  Golden 
State  to  decide  who  is  to  be  the  President  of  our 
great  Nation  for  the  next  four  years. 

From  the  official  California  state  returns  which 
are  just  at  hand  it  appears  that  1,045,858  votes  were 
cast  at  the  election  here  on  November  7  last.     Tak- 


ing the  highest  vote  cast  for  the  thirteen  presidential 
electors  of  California,  the  following  is  the  record: 
Democratic,  466,289;  Republican,  462,516;  Socialist, 
42,989;  Prohibition,  27,713;  scattering,  187,  making 
a  total  of  999,603.  There  were  therefore  46,255 
voters  in  the  state  who  expressed  no  preference  as 
to  the  presidency,  their  thought,  presumably,  being 
on  the  other  candidates  or  on  the  propositions  which 
were  submitted  to  them. 

The  largest  vote  cast  for  a  Democratic  elector  was 
466,289,  and  the  largest  vote  for  a  Republican  elec- 
tor was  462,516,  a  plurality  for  the  Democrats  of 
3,773.  The  smallest  vote  cast  for  a  Democratic 
elector  was  463,709,  and  the  smallest  vote  for  a 
Republican  elector  was  460,821,  a  plurality  for  the 
Democrats  of  2,888.  Averaging  the  two  pluralities 
gives  3,330  for  the  Wilson  Democrats. 

About  90%  of  the  total  vote  cast  at  the  election 
was  recorded  for  the  U.  S.  Senatorship,  a  total  of 
940,956,  divided  as  follows:  Hiram  W.  Johnson, 
Republican  and  Progressive,  574,667;  for  George 
S.  I^atton,  Democrat,  277,852;  for  Walter  Thomas 
Mills,  Socialist,  49,341;  for  Marshall  W.  Atwood, 
Prohibition,  38,797;  and  scattering,  299.  Thus 
Governor  Johnson  received  208,378  more  votes  than 
did  all  his  opponents  put  together. 

Of  the  seven  propositions  presented  to  the  voters 
three  were  adopted,  and  four  were  defeated.  The 
measures  which  became  effective  were  Nos.  3  and 
7,  relating  to  the  State  Highway  Act,  and  No.  6,  In- 
eligibility to  office.  The  defeated  propositions  were: 
Nos.  1  and  2,  relating  to  Prohibition;  No.  4,  Direct 
Primary  Act,  and  No.  5,  Land  Taxation. 

The  greatest  interest  in  the  campaign,  outside  of 
the  choice  of  candidates  for  office,  centered  upon 
propositions  Nos.  1,  2  and  5,  the  temperance  and 
Singletax  measures. 

In  my  letter  to  The  Pubuc,  printed  October  20, 
1916,  are  given  certain  details  regarding  these  prop- 
ositions which  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  total 
vote  of  the  State  last  November  on  proposition  No. 
1  was  yes,  436,639;  no,  538,200;  on  No.  2--yes, 
461,039;  no, '505783;  and  on  No.  5 — yes,  260,332; 
no,  576,533. 

Proposition  No.  1  (prohibition)  was  defeated  in 
the  State  by  101,561  votes,  and  proposition  No.  2 
(prohibition)  was  defeated  by  44,744  votes.  The 
"drys"  however  would  have  carried  the  State  on 
both  their  propositions  had  it  not  been  for  the 
adverse  votes  of  San  Francisco  and  Alameda  coun- 
ties (on  proposition  No.  1),  and  the  adverse  vote  of 
San  Francisco  county  alone  on  proposition  No.  2. 

Los  Angeles  county  went  "dry"  by  a  majority  of 
16,560  votes  on  proposition  No.  1,  and  by  a  majority 
of  27,405  votes  on  proposition  No.  2. 

Fresno  county,  a  stronghold  of  the  grape  indus- 
try went  "dry"  by  a  majority  of  2,443  on  No.  1,  and 
of  5,072  on  No.  2. 

Proposition  No.  5  (Singletax)  received  the  largest 
favorable  vote  in  Los  Angeles  county,  being 
yes,  63,606,  and  no,  174,788;  while  it  received  the 
largest  proportionately  favorable  vote  in  Alameda 
and  San  Francisco  counties,  in  the  former  it  being 
yes,  30,262;  no,  55,472;  and  in  the  latter  it  being 
yes,  51,439;  no,  73,801. 

Three  causes  seem  to  have  contributed  largely  to 

the  defeat  of  proposition  No.   5:     viz.  Ignorance, 

fear  and  cupidity.     A  very  large  prp59i;tiqn  Af  the 
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landholders  of  the  State,  either  small  or  great,  were 
anxious  to  secure  a  goodly  share  of  the  ''unearned 
increment,"  being  quite  willing  to  get  "something 
for  nothing."  The  large  land  dealers  and  specula- 
tors all  over  the  State  united  in  a  most  furious 
campaign  against  the  proposition.  To  judge  from 
some  of  their  literature  an  invasion  of  our  coast  by 
a  hostile  army  would  not  be  worse  for  the  people 
than  would  be  the  adoption  of  the  Singletax  amend- 
ment. 

Most  of  the  Singletaxers,  at  least  in  Southern 
California,  seem  to  favor  an  out  and  out  site-value 
taxation  measure  rather  than  a  Home  Rule  in  taxa- 
tion amendment.  At  present  writing  a  delegation 
is  assembling  in  Los  Angeles  to  discuss  plans  for  a 
future  campaign. 

Much  surprise  has  been  expressed  because  this 
State,  usually  Republican,  gave  its  vote  for  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  such 
a  great  majority  for  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  a  Repub- 
lican, as  U.  S.  senator.  For  many  years  past,  and 
until  5  or  6  years  ago  California  has  been  savagely 
ground  down  by  a  political  machine,  dominated  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  Governor  Johnson 
led  the  people  in  their  fight  for  political  and  a  good 
degree  of  economic  freedom.  Under  his  leadership 
our  State  received  direct  primaries,  direct  legisla- 
tion, including  the  recall  of  the  judiciary,  equal  suf- 
frage, eight-hour  law  for  women,  and  other  desirable 
measures,  in  remembrance  of  which  the  people  grate- 
fully made  him  U.  S.  senator.  Our  "stand- 
pat"  editors  try  hard  but  incorrectly  to  account  for 
the  large  vote  for  Johnson  because  of  an  fancied 
offence  to  him  by  Governor  Hughes  when  the  latter 
was  touring  this  State.  Progressive  Republicans 
voted  for  Wilson  because  under  his  leadership  so 
very  many  of  the  things  asked  for  in  the  Progres- 
sive platform  of  1912  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
Democrats.  Wilson's  Mexican  policy  mainly  dis- 
pleases corporations  who  are  unjustly  exploiting 
Mexican  resources.  Most  men  here  liked  Mr. 
Hughes  personally,  but  opposed  him  because  of  his 
backing,  viz.  Wall  street  and  the  predatory  corpora- 
tions of  the  country. 

Most  men  are  not  afraid  of  Germany,  Japan  or 
Mexico,  but  are  afraid  of  our  predatory  corpora- 
tions. There  is  no  opposition  to  the  accumulation 
of  honest  wealth,  but  there  is  an  awakening  sense 
of  danger  to  all  our  rights  through  the  encroach- 
ments of  greed. 

The  election  of  Wilson  in  the  face  of  so  much 
opposition  is  a  result  of  a  great  economic  upheaval 
now  going  on  in  this  country. 

I  must  not  fail  to  mention  the  most  valuable  cam- 
paign work  done  in  this  State  for  President  Wilson 
by  the  Hon.  J.  Hamilton  Lewis,  of  Chicago,  judging 
by  the  speech  which  he  made  here  in  San  Diego 
before  a  large  audience.  He  was  eloquent,  polite, 
informing  and  convincing.  He  captured  and  captiv- 
ated his  audience  in  a  most  charming  manner. 

JAMES   P.   CADMAN. 

THE  MESABA  AFFAIR  ENDED. 

Virginia,  Minn.,   December  27. 

In  open  court  before  Judge  Cant  at  Duluth  last 
Friday,  the  15th,  a  settlement  proposed  by  the  State 
and  previously  ratified  by  all  the  defendant  prisoners 


and  acknowledged  by  them  as  the  best  that  could 
probably  be  obtained  even  after  long  and  expensive 
trials,  the  State  made  a  complete  surrender  on  mur- 
der chages  against  all  eight  defendants;  releasing 
Tresca,  Scarlett,  Schmidt,  Mrs.  Malitza  Masonovich 
and  John  Orlandich;  substituting  a  charge  of  man- 
slaughter against  Masonovich,  Cernogorovich  and 
Nickich,  to  which  these  three  pleaded  guilty. 

On  Friday,  the  eighth,  the  state's  attorney  in  a 
talk  over  various  matters,  intimated  to  the  defense 
counsel  that  perhaps  a  possible  disposition  could  be 
arranged  as  might  be  mutually  agreeable  and  satis- 
factory. Counsel  for  both  sides  agreed  that  the  out- 
come of  the  trials  was  uncertain  and  considering  the 
heavy  expense  attendant,  a  settlement  might  be  ad- 
vantageous. The  next  day  Mr.  Greene,  state's  at- 
torney, hurried  to  Virginia  to  consult  with  the  trial 
judge.  Having  obtained  sanction  from  the  judge, 
Greene  communicated  on  Monday  with  the  defense 
counsel  and  they  in  turn  summoned  the  Defense 
Committee  to  Duluth  for  conference. 

The  matter  was  fully  discussed  with  Tresca,  Scar- 
lett and  Schmidt,  and  it  was  represented  to  them  as 
merely  submitted  to  them  by  counsel  and  committee 
as  a  matter  of  duty  and  without  any  recommendation 
one  way  or  the  other;  that  if  they  desired,  counsel 
would  report  negotiations  off  and  proceed  to  trial. 
After  careful  inquiry  the  three  organizers  stated 
that  the  courtesy  and  importance  of  the  matter  sug- 
gested a  submission  of  the  entire  plan  to  the  other 
defendants,  Masonovich,  Cernogorovich,  Nickich  and 
Orlandich  for  their  sole  decision  as  to  what  action 
should  finally  be  taken. 

Speaking  to  these  four  through  Nickich,  Gilday 
said,  "Now,  boys,  this  is  a  matter  in  which  you  have 
the  entire  say,  nothing  has  been  decided  upon,  noth- 
ing will  be  without  your  thorough  consent  and  ap- 
proval; if  you  approve  we  will  treat  with  the  other 
side  and  if  not — we  shall  go  to  trial."  After  the 
details  had  been  given  them,  they  with  one  accord 
shouted  their  approval;  Phillip  Masonovich  saying, 
"I'd  be  glad  to  take  three  times  one  year  if  these  other 
men" — pointing  to  Tresca,  Schmidt  and  Scarlett— 
"could  be  free,  because  they  can  do  more  good  than 
we  can.  The  union  provides  for  my  family,  so  what 
do  I  care.  I  can  serve  my  short  sentence  standing 
on  my  head  I" 

Orlandich,  when  told  he  would  be  free,  offered  to 
take  Phillip's  term,  and  learning  it  could  not  be  done, 
insisted  he  be  imprisoned  with  the  others.  The  rest 
persuaded  him  at  last  to  go  out  and  look  after  the 
Masonovich  family  until  Phillip  be  released;  then — 
while  all  present,  already  deeply  moved  by  the  spirit 
of  solidarity  shown — strove  vainly  to  conceal  their 
emotions;  Cernogorovich  and  Nickich  each  begged 
that  they  be  allowed  to  assume  the  sentence  of  Philip 
and  have  it  added  to  their  own  so  Phillip  might  go 
free!  The  impossibility  of  this  reaching  their  un- 
derstanding they  gave  cordial  assent  to  the  plans  and 
in  keeping  with  some  simple,  touching  native  cus- 
tom, all  clasped  hands  and  kissed  each  other  to  sig- 
nify mutual  devotion  and  ratification  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

A  settlement  assured,  next  morning  in  open  court 
Masonovich,  Nickich  and  Cernogorovich  were  for- 
mally sentenced  to  an  indeterminate  term,  eligible  to 
parole  in  one  year.    Mrs.  Masonovich  and  Orlandich 
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were  dismissed;  and  Tresca,  Scarlett  and  Schmidt 
released  upon  an  indefinite  postponement  without 
bond  or  recognizance  for  their  return  and  the  ex- 
pressed understanding  that  they  go  from  the  Range 
only  when  their  convenience  permitted,  and  they 
were  so  disposed,  nor  was  any  exaction  made  limiting 
their  activities  on  or  off  the  Range.  They  went  from 
the  room  practically  free  and  observers  look  for  an 
early  dismissal  of  their  cases. 

The  district  attorney  in  stating  his  reasons  to  the 
court,  said  he  had  entered  a  noUe  prosequi  as  to  two 
of  the  principals  and  the  three  organizers  because 
he  had  no  evidence  that  would  warrant  a  conviction. 
This  declaration  of  the  State  and  its  acceptance  by 
the  court  is  of  particular  and  immense  importance, 
as  the  vital  PRINCIPLE  INVOLVED  in  the  entire 
case  was  the  endorsement  or  repudiation  by  the 
courts  of  the  state  of  the  DOCTRINE  OF  CON- 
SPIRACY as  cited  in  the  Haymarket  Decision,  which 
though  apparently  obsolete  and  infamous,  has  been 
often  used  against  labor  leaders;  John  Lawson  of 
Colorado  among  others. 

This  outrageous  precedent  is  now  BROKEN  in 
force;  even  more  than  a  verdict  of  **not  guilty" 
given  to  the  organizers  by  a  jury  could  break  it;  a 
jury's  verdict  being  on  a  point  of  fact  while  tiiis 
case  can  be  cited  as  the  court's  opinion  on  a  ques- 
tion of  legal  definition. 

A  greater  danger  is  removed  from  ALL  organized 
labor  and  evidence  establishing  some  physical  com- 
plicity in  the  deed  will  have  to  be  introduced  before 
a  speaker  or  organizer  can  be  held  for  crimes  com- 
mitted by  other  persons. 

HARRISON  GEORGE. 

BOOKS 

A  DEIFIED  REACTIONARY 

Samuel  McCall,      Governor  of  MaMachusetts.    By 

Lawrence    B.    Evans.      Published   by    Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company,  New  York.     Price  $1.25  net. 

Most  of  US,  some  time  or  other,  have  met  a 
famous  character  in  private,  or  have  seen  a 
hero  in  every  day  circumstances,  and  as, 
casting  aside  the  mask  or  the  toga,  he  be- 
came human,  we  have  been  entertained  by 
his  natural  views,  often,  to  our  surprise, 
utterly  at  variance  with  his  publicly  ex- 
pressed opinions.  Just  as  Edmund  Burke 
wrote  a  tract  on  Anarchism,  or  Herbert 
Spencer  declared  himself  opposed  to  land 
monopoly,  so  you  find,  in  private,  railroad 
officials  favoring  government  ownership, 
monopolists  admitting  the  wisdom  of  the  sin- 
gle tax,  state  governors  deploring  the  exis- 
tence of  laws  they  enforce,  judges  admitting 
the  stupidity  of  the  prison  system,  trade- 
union  leaders  recognizing  the  futility  of  the 
panacea  they  advocate.  In  like  manner, 
readers  of  biography  intimate  with  the  sub- 
ject, are  often  frankly  cynical  in  their  ex- 


pression— as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
Henley  on  Stevenson.  Your  biographer,  in- 
deed, is  somewhat  like  a  modem  "artistic" 
photographer,  who,  starting  with  some  con- 
ventional ideal,  carefully  trims  and  touches, 
softening  a  line  here,  eliminating  a  wrinkle 
or  shadow  there,  bringing  out  a  nose,  or 
wiping  out  a  hollow,  until  he  hands  you  a 
picture  that  is  very  charming  as  an  artistic 
effort,  but  utterly  useless  as  a  means  of  iden- 
tification. 

Reading  Mr.  Evans'  eulogistic  work,  and 
summing  up  Governor  McCall  as  a  very  par- 
fait  knight,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproach,  one 
wonders  how  the  picture  would  fit  the  orig- 
inal, for  no  human  frailties  are  here  chron- 
icled as  Henry  George,  Jr.,  chronicles  those 
of  his  father,  or  Boswell  chronicled  those  of 
Johnson — instead,  you  have  a  beautiful  de- 
lineation of  a  faultless  man — one  whose  heart 
beat  in  sympathy  with  the  poor,  who  was 
kindly  to  the  rich  and  powerful,  whose  acts 
were  always  consistent  with  his  youthful 
ideals,  who  never  doubted,  changed  or  fal- 
tered. So  one  wonders  how  it  was  that  the 
man  who  stoutly  declared  that  "freedom  fol- 
low the  flag"  also  said : 

"I  venture  to  say  that,  if  all  the  penal  statutes — 
Federal  and  State— were  strictly  enforced  at  any 
given  moment  of  time,  there  would  be  very  few  peo- 
ple in  this  country  outside  of  the  penitentiary.  And 
that  statement  does  not  impeach  the  rectitude  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States." 

That,  of  course,  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
Bill  Hayivood  preaches  and  Emma  Goldman 
believes,  and  Clarence  Darrow  taught,  while 
Benj.  Tucker  quoted  it  gladly  in  his  Liberty 
from  the  New  York  Sun,  in  June,  1906.  It 
does  not  appear  as  a  characteristic  remark 
in  Mr.  Evans'  book,  but  you  do  find  it  re- 
corded that  Mr.  McCall  very  seriously  indi- 
cated his  objection  to  the  Initiative,  the  Ref- 
erendum and  Recal  as  methods  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States,  and  deplored  the 
demagogue  in  politics. 

In  short,  this  is  a  well  written  and  inter- 
esting study  of  Samuel  McCall  artistically 
treated,  so  as  to  present  a  human  character 
carefully  heroized  to  conform  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  author,  and  thus  you  have  a  very 
pretty  human  figure — ^pretty  as  the  old  Eng- 
lish trees  were  pretty  that  had  been  trimmed 
and  culled  to  represent  peacocks,  and  urns, 
and  geometrical  figures,  but  which,  in  the 
doing,  had  lost  all  semblance  to  nature. 

CETAS.  J.  FINGB^ 
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PEACE  SUGGESTIONS 

A  CoadusiTe  Peace.  By  Charles  Fremont  Taylor. 
Published  by  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
1916.    Price  50  cents. 

Peace  is  now  the  theme  of  the  hour.  Popu- 
lar interest  has  shifted  from  the  battlefields 
of  Roumania  and  the  fighting  nearVerdun 
to  the  probable  terms  of  peace  and  the  prob- 
lems of  "after  the  war."  Generals  have  given 
way  to  diplomats  and  soldiers  to  secretaries. 
"How  many  (prisoners  have  the  Germans 
taken?"  and  "How  many  trenches  have  been 
regained  by  the  French?"  have  been  replaced 
by  "What  do  you  think  of  the  terms  of 
peace?"  and  "Where  will  the  peace  confer- 
ence be  held?" 

Yet  none  of  these  questions  are  as  impor- 
tant as  those  put  by  Charles  Fremont  Taylor 
in  his  admirable  little  book. 

Will  the  moves  made  and  the  steps  taken  lead  only 
to  a  trace  of  some  years,  during  which  the  nations 
will  prepare  for  another  and  more  horrible  war? 

Or  will  the  delegates  find  a  way  to  establish  co- 
ordination and  co-operation  among  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  thus  make  a  peace  that  will  be  self- 
perpetuating  in  the  permanent  interest  of  every 
participant  nation? 

The  author,  who  is  editor  of  a  magazine 
"devoted  wholly  to  improved  methods  of 
government,  local,  state,  national,  and  inter- 
national" presents  a  plan  which  should  meet 
with  the  approval  of  all  thinking  people. 

Let  all  the  nations  of  Europe  be  allowed 
the  free  use  for  transportation  purposes  of 
the  ports  of  any  other  nation.  Let  tiie  com- 
ing peace  conference  provide  for  future  meet- 
ings of  delegates  from  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. Let  this  conference  or  international 
congress  establish  an  international  capital 
and  find  a  way  for  its  own  support.  Let  it 
declare  an  international  bill  of  rights  includ- 
ing choice  of  language  and  religion,  local 


autonomy,  religious  autonomy,  choice  of  na- 
tional hegemony,  etc.  Let  the  meetings  be 
held  regularly  every  two  or  three  years, 
oftener  if  necessary.  Let  the  delegates  be 
given  plenary  powers  over  all  European 
transportation  facilities.  Let  the  congress 
strive  continually  for  the  harmonization  of 
the  interests  of  Europe.  And  let  it  have  the 
sympathy,  approval,  and  co-operation  of  an 
aroused  public  opinion. 

The  program  as  outlined  may  appear  in- 
adequate to  some,  but  it  would  be  a  good  be- 
ginning. It  is  certainly  safe  to  say  that  un- 
less something  like  it  be  adopted  there  can 
be  no  hope  for  permanent  peace. 

The  book  is  exceedingly  well  written  and 
approaches  the  problem  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  practical  idealist,  and  one  cannot 
but  feel  happy  over  the  announcement  that 
it  has  not  been  copyrighted,  and  that  news- 
papers and  magazines  may  quote  it  freely. 

HYMAN  LEVINE. 

PAMPHLETS 

A  Frain«  Up  Explained. 

A  pamphlet  explaining  frame-up  methods  against 
prisoners  in  San  Francisco  charged  with  the  bomb- 
throwing  of  last  July  has  been  issued  by  the  Inter- 
national Workers'  Defense  League,  210  Ross  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco.  It's  price  is  10  cents.  The 
proceeds  are  to  be  devoted  to  defense  of  the  accused. 
On  the  inside  page  of  the  cover  is  a  reproduction 
of  a  photograph  of  the  accused  on  the  roof  of  a 
house  viewing  the  parade  at  the  time  when  he  is 
charged  with  being  at  the  scene  of  the  crime  more 
than  a  mile  away.  A  street  clock  opposite  ap- 
pears too  faint  to  show  the  time  and  there  is  ap- 
pended an  explanation  as  follows: 

"Photograph  confiscated  by  District  Attorney,  who 
turned  over  to  the  defense  a  faded  copy  in  which  the 
time  on  street  clock  could  not  be  seen.  By  this 
falsification  Warren  K.  Billings  was  convicted  of 
murder." 


What  Is  Eugenics? 

Do  you  wish  to  know  some  newly  discovered  and  most  intensely  interesting  facts— 
that  are  vital,  almost  startling — about  a  science  which  you  can  easily  understand  and  make 
definitely  and  practically  useful  in  your  everyday  life — the  science  of  breeding  a  new  race — 
of  developing  an  improved  human  species?  If  you  do  wish  this  knowledge,  write  today  for 
a  FREE  sample  copy  of  GOOD  HEALTH— the  health  magazine  which  is  without  '^f rills." 
Not  for  "cranks."  Doesn't  follow  "fads"  or  fancies.  Advocates  only  methods  approved 
by  the  medical  profession  everywhere.  Sane — sensible — useful.  Now  taken  by  over  12,000 
sober-minded,  clear-thinking,  practical  business  men  who  find  the  magazine  useful  in  their 
lives  and  business.  A  new  "Department  of  Eugenics*'  is  edited  by  one  of  the  greatest  living 
bioloeists — head  of  the  Department  of  Biology  in  one  of  the  largest  Universities  in  the 
world.  Sample  copy  of  GOOD  HEALTH  FREE  to  any  reader  of  this  magazine.  Just 
your  name  and  address  on  a  postcard  brings  it.     Or— 

._ .__. -- USE  THE  OOtTPON - ------ --- 

OOOD  HEALTH  PTTBLI8HIH0  CO.,     7201    Washington   Ave..   Battle   Creek,   Mich. 

Send  me  a  FREE  Sample  Copy  of  GOOD  HEALTH  as  advertised  in  The  Public. 

(Write  your  name  and  address  in  the  margin.) 
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Pamphlets  Receired. 

The  Paris  Conference  and  Trade  After  the  War. 
By  Harold  Storey.  Published  by  T.  Fisher  Unwin, 
Adelphi  Terrace,  London,  1916.     Price,  Two-pence. 

City  Light  Biennial  Report  of  the  Lighting  De- 
partment, Seattle,  Wash.  For  the  two-year  period, 
1914-1915.      J.   D.   Ross,    Superintendent. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1916.  Printed 
at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D. 
C. 

War  and  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest.  By  Ira  W. 
Howerth,  University  of  California.  Reprinted 
from  the  Scientific  Monthly  of  November,  1916. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1916. 
Printed  at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Forces  of  National  Life:  Money — Taxation — Dis- 
tribution.    By  M.  M.  Offutt,  Tyler,  Texas,  1916. 

The  plan  of  Utility  versus  the  Somers  System  of 
Taxation.  By  Napoleon  Wagner,  1101  Emerson 
street,  Denver,  Colo. 

Homenaje  de  la  Sociedad  Georgista  al  Centen- 
ario  de  la  Independencia  Argentina.  By  Ignacio 
E.  Ferrer.     Cordoba,  San  Geronimo,  127. 

The  Object  of  the  Credit  Union.  By  Arthur  H. 
Ham.  Reprinted  from  the  New  York  Sunday  Times, 
by  the  Division  of  Remedial  Loans,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  180  E.  22d  street.  New  York  City,  1916. 

Collective  Agreements  in  the  Men's  Clothing  In- 
dustry. By  Charles  H.  Winslow,  Bulletin  No.  198. 
Published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 


"What  was  your  reason  for  leaving  your  last 
place,  Rosalie?"  asked  the  mistress  during  the 
course  of  examination. 

"I  couldn't  stand  the  way  the  master  and  the 
mistress  used  to  quarrel,  mum,"  was  the  reply  of 
Rosalie. 

"Dear!  dear!"  exclaimed  the  lady.  "Did  they 
quarrel  all  the  time?" 

"All  the  time,  mum,"  repeated  Rosalie,  "and 
mum,  when  it  wasn't  me  and  him,  it  was  me  and 
her." — Youth's  Companion, 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Small  classified  advertisements  we  will  insert  in  The  Public 
at  the  rate  of  2c  a  word,  cash  with  order. 

Subscribers  who  want  to  buy  or  sell  something  which  would 
not,  in  their  opinion,  warrant  a  large  advertisement  will  find 
here  a  method  of  advertising  specially  adapted  to  their  needs. 

YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA— Rich  Unds  and  busincM 
opportunities  offer  you  independence;  Farm  lands,  $11  to  $80 
acre;  irrigated  lands,  $85  to  $50;  Twenty  years  to  phy;  $2,000 
loan  in  improvements,  or  ready  made  farms.  Loan  of  live-stock; 
Taxes  average  under  twenty  cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improve- 
ments, personal  property,  or  live  stock.  Good  markets,  churches, 
schools,  roads,  telephones;  Excellent  climate — crops  and  live 
stock  prove  it.  Special  homcseekers*  fare  certificates.  Write  for 
free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron,  General  Superintendent  Land 
Branch,  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.,  119  Ninth  Avenue,  Calgary,  Al- 
berta. 

WANTED— A  COPY  OF  "THE  PEOPLE'S  POWER,"  a 
pamphlet  published  by  me  some  years  ago.  Simeon  Stetson, 
Bangor,  Maine. 

NEW  YORK  AND  VISITING  SINGLETAXERS  meet  at 
luncheon  every  Tuesday  at  Union  Square  Hotel,  Fourth  Avenue 
and  15th  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  Orthocratic  State 

The  Unchanging  Principles  of  Civics  and  Government 

By  JOHN  SHERWIN  CROSBY 

What  is  the  real  business  of  government?  What  should  it  accomplish?  What  should 
be  the  limit  of  its  endeavor? 

Mr.  Crosby  attempts  to  answer  these  questions.  His  book  is  an  orderly  exposition 
of  the  basic  principles  of  government;  a  simple  analysis  of  its  legitimate  functions;  a 
siunmary  of  present  day  abuses  of  its  power,  and  of  the  problems  that  arise  from  that 
abuse. 

Contents:— Society  and  the  State;  The  Functions  of 
Oovemment;  Abuses  of  Civil  Power;  Civic  Problems. 

Mr.  Crosby  was  one  of  the  great  orators  of  his  time.  This  book,  the  last  work  tiiat 
he  did,  will  probably  become  known  as  one  of  the  few  really  great  studies  of  the  basic 
principles  of  government 
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"No,  I  don't  speak  German,  but  I  got  along 
pretty  well  in  Berlin  without  knowing  the  lan- 
guage." 

"That  so?" 

"Yes;  for  instance,  one  day  I  wanted  a  drink  and 
I  went  into  a  beer  garden  and  said  to  the  waiter, 
'Look  here,  old  man,  I'm  dry!  Do  you  understand 
—dry!'  and  the  next  minute  he  came  back  with 
three  beers." — Boston  Transcript. 


i^jDOMPLEXlON  POWDER 

The  one  really  invis- 
ible powder;  it  clings 
with  the  softeningeffect 
of  a  lovely  veil,  both 
beautifying  and  pro- 
tecting the  complexion. 


Made  in  White,  Cream, Bru- 
nette and  Pink  tints,  and  the 
wonderfoJ  new  Tint  Natural. 
Roses  of  Paradise  or  Amabelle 
odoFy  $1.00;  exquisite  Violets 
of  Paradise,  silk  hat  box, 
$5.00;  trial  box, $1.00;  Azotea 
$10.00,  miniature  $2.50,  bodi 
in  silk  boxes. 

This  incomparable 
powder,  Bouquet  fra- 
grance, in  square  paper 
box,  only  50  cents.  At 
your  druggist's. 

ARMAND  COMPANY/:^ 

DES  MOINES,  lOWA^l 


Doyoabelieve  that  FREETRADE 

is  essential  to  international  peace  and  justice.  If  so,  wh/ 
not  co-operate  with  those  who  are  working  for  it?  On* 
dollar  annual  membership  fee  includes  pa3rment  for 
periodical  FREE  TRADE  BROADSIDE  and  other 
publications  of  AMERICAN  FREE  TRADE  LEAGUE, 
110  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


is  Tariff  Book 

was  written  "to  drive  out  and  utterly 
destroy  the  most  gigantic  supersti- 
tion that  ever  haunted  the  benighted 
mind  of  man — the  superstition  that 
a  people  can  be  enriched  by  their 
own  taxation". 

The  Tariff: 

What  It  Is,  How  It  Works  and  Whom 
It  BenefiU 

By  LEE  FRANaS  LYBARGER 

CONTENTS 

Part  I— The  Mechanism  of  the  Tari£F.  A  pres- 
entation of  the  tariflF  from  the  standpoint  of 
mathematics  and  mechanics. 

Part  II— Ten  Objections  to  a  Protective  Tariff. 

Here  are  presented  in  crisp  and  compact 
form  the  practical  objections  which  both 
facts  and  reason  urge  against  a  protective 
tariff. 

Part  III— Tariff  for  Revenae  Only.  This  part 
shows  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
the  Democratic  doctrine  of  tariff  "for  rev- 
enue only"  and  free  trade.  It  shows  the  ig- 
norance and  absurdity  of  calling  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  a  "free  trade"  party. 

Part  IV— Our  Tariff   History  by  Schedules. 

Traces  the  tariff  history  of  the  leading  prod- 
ucts entering  into  the  daily  consumption  of 
the  people  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years.  Each  chapter  begins  by  giving  tariff 
rates. 

Part  V— Tariff  History  of  150  Articles.  This 
part  selects  the  leading  articles  under  each 
of  the  14  schedules  and  then  traces  their 
tariff  rates  under  the  last  seven  tariff  bills, 
beginning  with  the  tariff  of  1883.  Then  fol- 
lows the  Mills  bill  of  1888,  which  never  be- 
came a  law,  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890,  the 
"Cleveland"  tariff  of  1894,  the  Dingley  tariff 
of  1897,  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  of  1909,  and 
the  Underwood  tariff  of  1913. 

Tariff  rates,  given  in  the  book,  are  taken 
from  the  original  bills,  as  enacted  in  Con- 
gress; and  so  represent  the  highest  authority 
obtainable.  Statistics  are  taken  from  govern- 
ment sources  and  represent  the  most  accurate 
and  reliable  information  which  the  depart- 
ments at  Washington  are  able  to  furnish. 

Price,  postpaid,  $L50. 

Read  also  "Protection  or  Free  Trade,"  by 
Henry  George.    In  cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50c. 
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The  Art  of  Living  Long" 


Chiide  to  Health  and  LonA  Life 


By  LiV^i  Comaro 


Tnnmlmted  from  the  lUhmn  of  Commro'm  "L*  Vitm  Sobtim" 

Successful  Men  BelieTe  in  Lui^  Gonuuro 


WoodMW  WllMMi   (186«) 

I  congratulate  you  upon  havinir  reproduced,  in  bo 
delightful  a  way,  Luigl  Cornaro's  valuable  wrltinga 
on  "The  Art  of  Living  liong." 

Jmbm  J.  Hm  (1838-1916) 

There  are  very  few  books,  the  study  of  which 
would  be  of  as  great  service  to  the  American 
people  as  Comaro' s  "Art  of  Living  Long."  Please 
send  me  one  hundred  more  copies. 

John  H.  FattOTMm  (1844).  Pros.  Nat  C!ash  Register  Co. 
I  have  presented  to  my  friends  over  oight  hundred 
copies  of  your  translation  of  "The  Art  of  Living 
Long,"  by  Luigi  Comaro.  This  fact  is  evidence  of 
my  opimion  of  the  book. 

MIcihael  Codaliy*  Packer,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  forty  more  copies  of  Comaro's 
most  useful  book. 


Hconr  Ford  (1868) 

Please  forward  to  me  one  hundred  more  copies  of 
"The  Art  of  Living  Long,"  Luigi  (Comaro's  guide 
to  health  and  long  life.  It  should  be  read  by  every 
man,  woman  and  child. 

O.  O.  Barbor  (1841),  President  Diamond  Match  0>. 
I  enclose  check  for  an  additional  thirty  copies  of 
(^maro's    book.      I    wish    to    have    more    of    my 
friends  read  it. 

Lord  Sbanghnessy  (1868),  President  (Canadian  Paoiflo 
The   pnilosophy   and   wisdom   of   Luigi   Comaro's 
advice  are  beyond  question. 

John  R.  SdMiAeld,  Treasurer  Butler  Bros..  Chicago 

I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  my  check  for 
twenty  more  oopies  of  Comaro's  good  book. 

Oeorgo  Ii.  Bodlrtw,  Spencer  Kellogg  Sons,  Buffalo 

Enclosed  find  check  for  ten  more  copies  of  your 
kappy  publication  of  Comaro's  work. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  (1884) 

Comaro's  "Art  of  Living  Long"  meets  my  hearty 
commendation.  Anyone  who  will  put  in  practice 
the  excellent  counsels  it  contains  is  sure  to  enjoy 
good  health,  good  spirits,  and  will  seldom  trouble 
a  doctor. 

J.  J.  lUimelj,  Vi06*Presldent  Rumely  Co.,  La  Porte.  Ind. 
I  much  desire  three  more  copies  of  Luigi  Comaro's 
"Art  of  Living  Long." 

B.  A.  Walker,  President  Lovell  Mfg.  C!o.,  Brio,  Pa. 

I  enclose   payment   for  live   additional   copies  of 

Comaro's  '^Art  of  Living  Long." 
LoTi  P.  Morion  (1884),  Vice-President  of  the  U.  8. 

I    am    greatly    interested    in   your   translation    of 

O>raaro's  "Art  of  Living  Long." 

Note  the 

Imi^  Comavot 

Venetian  nobleman:  bom  with  foeblo  oonstttvtlon: 
•lekbr  from  day  of  Mrth;  prononnoed  at  point  of 
deatn  at  40;  discharged  his  physicians;  discarded,  for- 
ever, all  drugs:  adopted  simple  method  of  life,  fully 
described  by  him  in  his  book;  recovered  complete 
health  of  body  and  mind;  finished  his  book  at  85; 
died  peaoefntty  at  103. 


John  M.  Stodebakor  (1888) 

My  experience  and  observation,  gained  during  a 
life  that  has  passed  its  eighty-third  milestone, 
fully  confirm  the  teachings  of  Comaro^s  remark- 
able book. 

Marvin  Hnghltt  (1887) 

I  anticipate  much  profit  from  Comtro'a  book. 

James  D.  Phelan,  U.  8.  Senator 

Please  send  me  five  more  copies  of  the  wisdom  of 
Lulgl  Comaro. 

Lee  MoCRung,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 

I  enclose  my  check  for  five  more  oopies  of  your 
translation  of  Comaro's  famous  book. 

Thomns  A.  Edison  (1847) 

I  have  for  fifty  years  carried  out  the  idea  of 
Luigi  Comaro.  My  forefathers  had  the  same  char- 
acteristic, and  lived  beyond  one  hundred. 

W.  J.  Qnakan,  President  Home  Savings  Bank.  Chicago 
Tou  may  send  me  ten  more  copies  of  Comaro's 
work  on  health  and  long  life. 

Hennr  Warren,  Warren  &  Blanchard.  Boston 

I  enclose  check  for  fifty  more  copies  of  Comaro's 
"Art  of  Living  Long."    I  love  him. 

Bdward  A.  Teaapls,  President  Bankers'  Life  Assn. 
Kindly  send  me  fifteen  more  copies  of  (Comaro's 
Invaluable  teachings  on  health. 

Dr.  Ynnghan,  President  American  Medical  Association 


It  may  be  safely  said  that  you  have  done  the 
Bnglisn  speaking  world  a  great  service  in  trans- 
lating Ck>maro's  "Art  of  Living  Long." 

J.  W*  Skinner,  Vlce-Pres.  N.  W.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 
P14ase  send  me  ten  more  oopies  of  your  translation 
of  Comaro's  valuable  work. 

M.  F.  Kerwin,  Wholesale  Merchant.  St  Paul 

I  enclose  check  for  eight  more  copies  of  your 
translation  of  Comaro's  good  book — ^much  needed 
In  every  home. 

Waltor  Wynuui,  M.  D.,  Surgoon-Oeneral  of  the  U.  8. 
Please  send  me  five  more  oopies  of  Comaro's  excel- 
lent book. 

C.  O.  Olson,  Manufacturer,  Union  Orove.  Wis. 

I  enclose  my  check  for  fifteen  more  oopies  of 
Ck>maro's   invaluable   book. 


Archbishop  If^and  (1888) 
Tour  tri 


Tour  translation  of  Comaro's  useful  book  is  most 
valuable.     It  were  well  if  it  found  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  miUiona 
O.  R.  Smith,  Pres.  Menasha  (Wis.)  Wooden  ware  C!o. 
I  enclose  payment  for  fifty  more  oopies  of  Comaro's 
work— oommondable  in  every  way. 

Contrast 

The  Am«rifiaB  TaUe  of  Morftalllyt 


"Of  every  100,000  persons  enjoying  good  health  at  the 
age  of  SO,  8,688  are  dead  before  40;  18.808  are  dead 
before  60;  88.814  are  dead  before  60;  64.858  (more  than 
half)  are  dead  before  70;  88,060  are  dead  before  80; 
88.680  are  dead  before  86;  88.008  are  dead  before  fO; 
only  8  of  evory  100,00»  men  and  women  f 
at  80  Uyo  to  M" 


Tlie  one  Toinmo  contains  the  foDowlngt 
I.    Lnlgi    Comaro's    complete   worfco— "A    Sure    and 
Certain    Method    of    Attaining    a    Long    and 
Healthy    Life";    "The    Birth    and    Death    of 
Man";  eta 
II.    Joseph  Addison  on  The  Attainment  and  Preserva- 
tion of  Perfect  Health 
IIL    Lord  Bacon's  "History  of  Life  and  Death" 
IV.    Sir  Wm.  Temple's  "Health  and  Long  Life" 


Complete  In  one  large  octavo  volume;  Illustrated; 
printed  on  the  choicest  antique  paper;  bound  In  full 
cloth;  gold  stamped;  gold  top;  enclosed  in  an  appro- 
priately designed  permanent  Jacket— «  handsome  par- 
lor-gift, book-lover's  edition 

Sent  upon  receipt  of  price,  transportation  prepaid  to 
any  part  of  the  world.  When  ordering  copies  to  bo 
sent,  as  gifts  to  others,  please  write  all  names  and 
addresses  distinctly 
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BOOKS 

By 

HERBERT  ADAMS  GIBBONS 

Mr.  Gibbons,  author  of  ''European  So- 
cialist Prospects,"  in  this  week's  Public, 
has  in  the  last  few  years  come  to  the  front 
as  a  writer  on  Contemporary  European  His- 
tory. During  the  past  nine  years  he  has 
resided  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  He 
has  visited  every  country  in  Europe  except 
Norway  and  Portugal. 

His  "New  Map  of  Europe,"  the  best  back- 
ground book  on  the  war,  is  in  its  fifth  edi- 
tion.   Adopted  as  required  reading  by  Yale, 
Harvard  and  Princeton.    Six  double  maps. 
Price,  $2.00  postpaid. 

"Paris  Reborn,"  is  a  volume  of  powerful 
sketches  of  Paris,  the  most  stupidly  mis- 
understood  city   in   the   world — of    Paris, 
sobered,  silent,  but  bravely  facing  the  East. 
Price,  $2.00  postpaid. 

"The  Foundation  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire," published  by  the  Clarendon  Press  in 
England,  and  in  this  country  by  the  Cen- 
tury Company,  is  a  controversial  historical 
work  written  to  prove  that  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  as  the  conquerors  and  successors  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire  invaded  Asia  from 
Europe,  rather  than  Europe  from  Asia. 

Price,  $3.00  postpaid. 

"The  Blackest  Page  of  Modem  History," 
published  by  Putnam,  analyzes  the  recent 
massacres  of  the  Armenians.  Price  75c. 
Proceeds  of  sale  for  Armenian  Relief  Fund. 

In  his  fifth  book,  "The  New  Map  of 
Africa,"  just  out.  Dr.  Gibbons  shows  Im- 
perialism at  work  in  Africa. 

Price,  $2.00  postpaid. 

"The  Little  Children  of  the  Luxemburg," 
with  fifty  full  page  illustrations,  portrays 
vividly  the  children  of  France  (including 
the  author's)  playing  nurse  and  soldier. 

Price,  50c  postpaid. 
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over  400  cities  in  Germany. 
Read  the  December  Open 
Court  Magazine.  It  con- 
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the  psychology  of  German 
action  in  politics,  education 
and  social  forms. 
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The  Open  Court  Publishii^  Co. 

1001  Peoples  Gas  Building 
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Public  Ownership 

of  Public  UtiUties 

The  movement  for  the  people  to  gain 
control  of  those  activities  that  are  natural 
monopolies,  will  be  aided  by  the  wide 
distribution  of  the  best  literature  on  the 
subject.  In  addition  to  the  suggestions 
made  below,  the  student  is  referred  to 
several  books  by  Frederic  C.  Howe,  to 
"Social  Problems,"  by  Henry  George 
(Chapter  XVII),  and  to  Mr.  Crosby's 
"The  Orthocratic  State,"  all  of  which  can 
be  ordered  from  us. 

Municipal  Ownership. 

DelNiton*  Handbook.  BothsidotpfMentod.  aothll. 

The  Collectiyist  State  in  the  Making. 

ByBmUDftTiM.   Qotb  $3.00. 

The  Telegraph  Monopoly. 
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bound  booko-add  7c.) 
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EDITORIAL 

Queer  defenders  of  a  nation's  liberties 
were  the  British  soldiers  who  broke  up  the 
peace  meeting  in  London,  on  January  9,  ad- 
dressed by  Ramsay  Macdonald  and  Mrs. 
Snowden.  Yet  every  incident  of  that  kind 
amounts  to  a  confession  that  arguments  for 
peace  are  unanswerable  and,  unless  sup- 
pressed by  brute  force,  will  appeal  irresist^ 
ibly  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  the 

people.  s.  D. 

«     «     « 

Ck>mplaint  is  made  that  the  new  navy  that 
came  of  the  agitation  for  preparedness  is 
likely  to  be  for  a  long  time  a  navy  on  paper. 
Private  yards  are  busy  with  commercial  ship- 
ping, and  the  Government  yards  will  require 
time  and  more  money  before  they  can  be 
made  ready  for  the  monster  ships  specified. 
But  is  this  delay  a  proper  matter  for  com- 
plaint?    Is  not  a  paper  navy  of  superdread- 


naughts  the  best  at  the  present  time?  What 
the  world  needs  is  a  cessation  of  war,  not 
more  war.  No  thought  is  now  more  gener- 
ally recognized  in  Europe  than  the  absolute 
necessity  for  disarmament.  Why  then  should 
the  United  States  be  in  such  haste  to  take  on 
armament?  It  was  urged  by  some  at  the 
time  the  naval  bill  was  under  consideration 
that  with  such  a  building  program  at  hand, 
but  with  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  suspend  it  when  Europe  should  show 
a  disposition  toward  disarmament,  it  might 
be  an  incentive  to  the  belligerent  countries 
to  follow  that  course.  But  if  this  country 
uses  its  resources  in  time  of  peace  to  create 
a  navy,  while  other  nations  are  destroying 
theirs,  it  is  likely  to  have  the  opposite  effect. 
When  there  is  added  to  this  the  fact  that  no 
man  can  now  say  what  will  be  the  nature  of 
the  future  warship  America's  new  navy  may 
well  remain  no  paper  for  the  present. 

s.  c. 

«    «    « 

The  tyranny  and  humiliation,  to  which  all 
citizens  will  be  subjected  should  military 
service  become  universal  and  compulsory,  is 
shown  by  the  cruel  treatment  imposed  on  a 
private  in  the  New  York  militia,  upon  whom 
for  alleged  insubordination  the  "spread- 
eagle*'  penalty  was  inflicted.  Four  others 
threatened  with  the  same  punishment  escaped 
it  only  by  submitting  to  what  seems  to  have 
been  an  unreasonable  and  tjrrannical  com- 
mand. But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  worst 
sufferer  in  this  affair  was  the  punished 
soldier,  but  his  comrades  innocent  of  any 
infraction  of  discipline  who  were  forced  to 
carry  out  the  order  to  inflict  the  penalty.  It 
will  be  said  that  such  occurrences  are  neces- 
sary to  maintain  discipline.  That  may  be 
true,  but  if  so,  the  price  of  discipline  is  en- 
tirely too  high.  s.  D. 
«     «     « 

A  powerful  military  establishment  is  more 
likely  to  bring  shame  upon  the  country  than 
honor.  An  example  is  the  enforcement  by 
American  naval  ofllcers  in  San  Domingo 
of  a  press  censorship.    The  censorship  proc- 
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lamation  issued  by  Captain  H.  S.  Knapp,  for- 
bids dissemination  of  ''views  unfavorable  to 
the  United  States  Government/'  What  view 
can  be  disseminated  more  unfavorable  to  the 
United  States  Government  than  that,  while 
pretending  to  stand  for  freedom,  its  repre- 
sentatives in  a  foreign  nation  establish  tyr- 
anny and  oppression?  But  San  Domingo  is 
not  the  only  place  where  American  rulers 
adopt  what  we  have  come  to  consider  as  Rus- 
sian methods.  The  news  comes  from  Porto 
Rico  that  three  men  have  been  sentenced  to 
prison  in  San  Juan  who  publicly  protested 
against  the  provision  in  tiie  pending  Porto 
Rican  government  bill  disfranchising  the 
great  majority  of  the  island's  voters.  The 
technical  charge  against  these  men  is  based 
on  a  reference  to  Governor  Yager  and  At- 
torney-general Kern  as  "despots."  And 
these  officials  were  not  big  enough  to  refrain 
from  vindicating  their  offended  dignity. 
American  rule  seems  a  very  good  thing  for 
Latin  nations  to  the  south  to  avoid.  s.  D. 
«     «     « 

Two  reasons  have  been  advanced  for  low- 
ering the  Federal  income  tax  exemption. 
Judge  Gary  suggests  that  since,  with  the 
present  exemption  of  $3,000  for  heads  of 
families  and  $4,000  for  individuals,  only 
about  two  arid  a  half  per  cent  of  the  people 
are  subject  to  the  tax,  smaller  incomes  should 
be  taxed  as  a  matter  of  justice.  The  Chicago 
Herald  thinks  that  if  the  exemption  were  re- 
duced to  $1,200  or  $1,500  it  would  be  the 
means  of  stimulating  popular  interest  in  the 
national  government.  The  first  suggestion 
is  entirely  unjust.  The  smaller  the  income 
the  larger  the  portion  that  is  spent ;  the  poor 
spend  all  they  get.  And  as  all  products  of 
labor  are  now  taxed,  and  some  of  them  taxed 
several  times,  the  poor,  and  persons  of  small 
incomes,  are  paying  a  larger  part  of  their  in- 
come in  taxes  than  the  rich.  As  for  the 
second  suggestion,  that  a  small  tax  would 
stimulate  public  interest  in  the  national  gov- 
ernment, it  is  not  unlike  dosing  a  child  with 
castor  oil,  to  interest  it  in  gardening.  Such 
a  government  would  awaken  in  the  mind  of 
the  citizen  about  the  same  kind  of  regard 
that  castor  beans  would  arouse  in  the  mind 
of  the  child.  If  Congress  will  exercise  its 
constitutional  right,  and  levy  upon  the  States 
whatever  amount  it  may  need,  and  leave  to 
them  the  duty  of  getting  it  from  the  people, 
citizens  will  be  interested  in  both  Federal  and 
State  governments;  and  if  they  do  not  see 


to  it  that  the  tax  is  just  they  will  have  them- 
selves to  blame.  If  the  Federal  Government 
must  have  more  revenue,  it  were  better  that 
it  be  derived  from  the  direct  tax  provided  by 
the  Constitution,  than  from  the  various  make- 
shifts now  before  Congress.  s.  c. 
«    «    « 

Almost  co-incident  with  the  decision  of  the 
court  against  the  Bronx  tenants  who  struck 
against  cold  apartments,  announcement  was 
made  of  a  change  in  the  business  manage- 
ment of  Trinity  Parish  that  is  thought  to 
indicate  a  more  progressive  policy  in  the 
handling  of  its  holdings.  The  connection  be- 
tween these  two  facts  may  not  be  apparent 
at  first,  but  a  little  reflection  may  cause  some 
to  wonder  why  it  is  that  tenants  who  pre- 
sumably work  for  their  money  get  such 
meagre  accommodations  for  it,  while  the 
great  estate  of  Trinity  Parish  gives  so  little 
for  the  enormous  wealth  it  enjoys.  This  is 
not  to  make  invidious  reflections  upon  Trinity 
— ^for  it  doubtless  is  scrupulously  observing 
the  laws  to  which  it  is  subject — ^but  it  is  to 
wonder  at  the  state  of  mind  of  citizens  who 
read  these  reports.  The  press  account  of 
the  Vestry  meeting  speaks  of  the  360  houses 
owned  by  Trinity  southwest  of  Washington 
Square.  When  the  property  was  first  taken 
over,  by  Trinity,  the  account  says,  it  had 
comparatively  little  value,  "but  with  the 
growth  of  the  city  it  has  become  a  possession 
of  enormous  worth."  The  increase  in  value 
cannot  be  in  the  improvements,  for  they  are 
declared  to  be  out^f-date  two  and  three 
story  buildings,  and  the  new  progressive 
policy  of  the  Vestry  is  indicated  by  the 
promise  that  modem  buildings  in  keeping 
with  the  location  will  be  erected.  Tenants 
who  will  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  house 
room  is  so  scarce  as  to  make  it  very  dear, 
while  landed  estates,  such  as  Trinity  Parish, 
acquire  enormous  wealth  through  the  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  poorly  improved  land, 
may  come  to  see  that  the  bidlot  box,  and  not 
the  courts,  offers  them  a  way  of  escape. 

S.  c. 
«    «    « 

New  York  flat  dwellers  who  have  gone  on 
a  strike  against  landlords  have  found  that  to 
be  an  unsatisfactory  way  to  fight.  They  have 
learned  a  landlord's  refusal  to  keep  an  ex- 
pressed or  implied  agreement  does  not  relieve 
them  of  liability  for  their  part  of  the  con- 
tract. They  must  pay  for  unheated  apart- 
ments the  rent  they  promised  to  pay  for 
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heated  apartments  only.  So  a  judge  has 
held,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  is 
correct  in  holding  the  law  to  be  a  one-sided 
affair  which  penalizes  the  tenant  only  for 
contract-breaking.  There  would  be  no  need 
of  a  tenants'  strike  if  competition  for  tenants 
were  strong  enough  to  make  insanitary  hous- 
ing an  unprofitable  investment  for  landlords. 
And  this  competition  would  exist  did  not 
New  York's  tax  system  encourage  the  hold- 
ing of  valuable  lands  in  unused  or  partly 
used  condition.  For  a  number  of  years  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  secure  legislation  tax- 
ing land  values  in  New  York  City  at  a  higher 
rate  than  buildings.  Had  New  York's  ten- 
ants been  as  active  in  working  for  this  meas- 
ure as  landed  interests  were  in  opposing  it, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  strikes  in 
order  to  get  better  housing.  Perhaps  the  ex- 
perience that  some  of  these  tenants  are  now 
having  will  show  them  how  great  a  mistake 
their  negligence  has  been,  and  lead  to  its 
avoidance  in  future.  S.  D. 

«     «     « 

In  conmienting  on  the  appointment  of  a 
legislative  committee  in  Mississippi  to  study 
the  tax  system  of  the  State  the  Jackson  Isme, 
organ  of  Governor  Bilbo,  states  : 

The  constitution  declares  that  taxation  shall  be 
equal  and  uniform  throughout  the  State;  yet  the  laws 
made  by  the  legislature  to  give  effect  to  this  consti- 
tutional requirement  could  not  be  more  nugatory  of 
that  declaration  if  they  were  deliberately  designed  to 
nullify  it. 

Experience  with  the  general  property  tax 
wherever  it  exists,  has  demonstrated  that  it 
cannot  be  enforced  with  equality  and  uni- 
formity regardless  of  what  the  legislature 
may  do.  Thi?  is  fortunate  rather  than 
otherwise.  Complete  enforcement  of  the 
system  would  place  unbearable  burdens  on 
industry.  The  Issue  wisely  urges  considera- 
tion of  a  change  in  the  system  in  the  direction 
of  treating  different  classes  of  property  in  a 
different  way  for  taxing  purposes.  If  the 
legislature  should  heed  this  suggestion  it  will 
be  on  the  right  road  to  solution   of  tax 

troubles.  s.  D. 

«     «     « 

Apologists  for  the  protective  tariff  and 
representatives  of  the  sugar  interests  are 
suggesting  an  increase  of  half  a  cent  a  pound 
in  the  sugar  duty  as  a  means  of  meeting  part 
of  the  deficit  in  revenue.  It  is  refreshing  to 
see  with  what  placid  equanimity  the  Protec- 
tionist proposes  to  tax  other  people.  As  the 
sugar  tax  is  one  of  the  most  unjust  and 


iniquitous  taxes  on  the  statutes,  it  would  be 
folly  to  adopt  such  a  course.  Sugar  is  an 
article  of  universal  consumption,  and  duties 
levied  upon  it  amount  practically  to  a  head 
tax;  which  makes  the  poor,  who  have  the 
large  families,  pay  as  much  as  the  rich,  and 
oftentimes  more.  Instead  of  raising  the  im- 
port duty,  which  means  adding  to  the  cost 
of  living,  let  a  tax  of  one-half  or  three  quar- 
ters of  a  cent  a  pound  be  laid  upon  American 
grown  and  refined  sugar,  which  would  pro- 
duce as  much  revenue  as  the  contemplated 
increase  in  the  import  duty,  and  would  not — 
since  the  tax  will  fall  upon  monopoly — ^be 
shifted  to  tiie  consumer.  Sugar  growers  and 
sugar  refiners  have  been  pampered  and  cod- 
dled for  many  years.  Can  they  not  spare 
part  of  the  largess  the  Government  permits 
them  to  take  from  the  long  suffering  con- 
sumer? s.  c. 
«    «    « 

That  governments  are  more  efficient  than 
private  individuals  in  operation  of  industries 
is  the  startling  claim  put  forth  by  so  conser- 
vative an  authority  as  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  In  the  Foreign  Trade  Let- 
ter of  its  Foreign  Department,  dated  Janu- 
ary 2,  in  order  to  show  that  American  trade 
will  be  subjected  to  dangerous  competition 
after  the  war,  it  says : 

A  conspicuous  movement  during  the  past  few 
months  has  been  the  tendency  of  all  European  states 
to  nationalize  and  control  industries  on  which  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  depends.  Originally  it  was 
started  as  a  war  measure;  factories,  ships,  railways, 
and  mines  were  taken  over  by  the  French  and  Ger- 
man Governments  from  the  very  outset.  England 
followed  later  in  their  footsteps.  Now,  such  nation- 
alization is  being  discussed  as  a  necessary  after-war 
measure.  England  has  taken  control  of  her  coal 
mines,  and  her  Prime  Minister  has  recently  an- 
nounced the  probable  taking-over  of  her  shipping. 
These  acts  are  signboards  pointing  out  the  type  of 
competition  which  United  States  merchants  are  likely 
to  face  after  the  war. 

Some  one  should  send  the  president  and 
directors  of  this  bank  the  literature  freely 
furnished  by  public  service  corporations,  to 
show  the  inefficiency  of  public  management. 

s.  D. 

Public  Opinion  and  Peace. 

The  reply  of  Entente  Allies  to  President 
Wilson's  request  for  a  statement  of  terms  up- 
on which  the  belligerents  are  willing  to 
make  peace,  again  demonstrates  the  wisdom 
of  discussing  the  facts  upon  which  public 
opinion  is. based.     %)|gli^grbfUW9^  ^^^*  ^^ 
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in  silence  reason  has  little  opportunity  to 
assert  itself;  but  no  sooner  do  tiiey  attempt 
to  justify  themselves  than  prejudice,  misun- 
derstanding, and  self-will  begin  to  yield.  For, 
none  is  so  high  nor  so  mighty  that  he  can 
ignore  the  good  opinion  of  mankind. 

The  Entente  reply,  while  much  more  speci- 
fic than  the  German  note  to  the  President, 
still  falls  far  short  of  stating  details.  But 
these  and  more  liberal  terms  will  appear  as 
the  discussion  continues.  That  is  what  dis- 
cussion is  for.  Of  the  points  raised  by  the 
Allies,  the  restoration  of  Belgium,  Serbia, 
and  Montenegro  is  likely  to  stand  as  a  mini- 
mum demand,  as  it  is  the  primal  basis  upon 
which  the  Allies'  case  rests.  Indemnities, 
if  any,  will  be  adjusted  in  conference.  The 
evacuation  of  invaded  territory  may  be  ac- 
cepted broadly ;  but  the  cession  of  lands  ac- 
quired in  past  generations  will  be  the  last 
point  to  be  yielded  by  either  side.  Reor- 
ganization  of  Europe,  with  respect  for  na- 
tionalities and  economic  development  offers 
the  most  fruitful  field  for  discussion ;  for  up- 
on political  and  economic  freedom  will  fu- 
ture peace  depend. 

The  elimination  of  Turkey  as  a  political 
power  in  Europe  is  almost  certain.  The 
Turkish  ruling  class  is  essentially  parasitic; 
it  has  contributed  little  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  and  has  shown  itself  unfit 
to  govern,  and  unable  to  assimulate  the  sub- 
ject races  that  have  come  under  its  sway. 
It  is  possible  that  Russia  may  get  Constanti- 
nople, but  it  would  be  better  for  the  world 
if  it  were  internationalized,  together  with  all 
inter-oceanic  canals  and  straits.  The  de- 
struction of  Prussian  militarism  is  desirable 
only  if  it  be  really  destroyed;  but  if  it  be 
merely  transferred  to  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries, little  good  will  have  have  ac- 
complished. Here  again  will  be  seen  the 
advantages  of  discussion.  Germany,  unless 
in  the  unlikely  event  of  complete  prostration, 
will  not  surrender  her  military  establish- 
ment without  a  corresponding  concession 
from  her  neighbors.  And  this  may  be  the 
more  readily  conceded  because  none  of  the 
Allies  can  be  sure  of  the  fidelity  of  the  others ; 
and  each  will  feel  safer  if  all  disarm,  than 
if  dependent  upon  the  shifting  winds  of 
political  alliances. 

A  permanent  peace  based  upon  ''the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  justice"  and  the  "invio- 
lable fidelity  to  international  obligation,"  will 


come  only  after  a  vast  deal  of  discussion, 
definition,  and  concession.  In  this  regard 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Allies  take 
kindly  to  President  Wilson's  suggestion  for 
a  league  of  nations  "to  insure  peace  and  jus- 
tice through  the  world,"  Since  the  Central 
Powers  also  have  expressed  approval  of  this 
idea,  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  com- 
ing to  an  agreement. 

The  Teutonic  Allies  will  be  far  fram  ac- 
cepting any  such  terms.  They  may  for  a 
time  hold  that  it  is  beneath  their  degnity 
to  recognize  them.  But  ultimately  they  will 
make  counter  proposals.  Thus  the  discus- 
sion will  continue ;  and  as  the  burden  of  war 
becomes  more  and  more  unendurable,  and 
public  opinion  crystalizes,  the  statesmen  will 
yield  a  little  here,  and  a  little  there  until  they 
find  themselves  in  agreement.  Whether  the 
President  could  have  aided  the  peace  move- 
ment by  making  his  offer  earlier  cannot  be 
known ;  but  that  it  is  now  assured  of  success 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  S.  c. 

Suffragists  and  Patient  Waiting. 

Patient  waiting  has  other  applications 
than  that  of  Uncle  Sam's  sitting  with  folded 
hands  while  Mexico  works  out  its  own  des- 
tiny. The  policy  that  has  been  so  effective 
in  that  case  may  accomplish  equal  results  in 
other  fields.  The  silent  sentinels  who  picket 
the  White  House,  if  they  can  be  as  patient 
as  the  President  has  be6n  with  Mexico,  may 
score  a  victory.  It  may  be  a  question  of 
taste  as  to  whether  the  Congressional  Union 
has  adopted  proper  or  the  best  means  for 
advancing  its  cause;  but  let  no  one  under- 
estimate the  effect.  Advertising  pays,  and 
if  these  women  will  undertake  to  hold  their 
banners  in  silence  before  the  White  House 
and  the  entrances  to  the  Capitol  it  will  have 
a  pronounced  effect.  The  mistake  made  by 
the  English  suffragettes  was  in  pursuing  a 
course  that  led  to  violence.  Silent,  passive, 
resistance  is  far  more  effective  than  force. 

Criticism  has  been  made  that  the  women 
are  as  unfair  and  as  absurd  in  adopting  this 
course  of  procedure  as  would  be  the  Social- 
ists, Prohibitionists,  manufacturers,  train- 
men, general  managers,  or  other  people  with 
a  grievance  who  should  adopt  a  similar 
policy.  One  point,  however,  should  be  kept 
in  mind  The  law  provides  no  means  by 
which  the  women  can  express  themselves  in 
legislation.    The  various  classes  of  men  have 
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the  franchise.  They  speak  to  public  officials 
as  masters  to  agents.  It  is  within  their 
power  to  combine  their  political  strength 
with  kindred  interests.  But  women  have  no 
political  power,  and  hence  must  attain  their 
ends  through  whatever  personal  means  prove 
effective.  The  I.  W.  W.  people  are  inexcus- 
able in  resorting  to  violence  in  the  hope  of 
controlling  the  economic  situation,  because 
they  have  the  ballot.  If  they  be  in  minority, 
force  will  not  avail ;  if  they  be  in  a  majority, 
force  will  not  be  necessary.  But  women, 
lacking  the  ballot,  must  act  through  those 
who  have  it;  hence,  they  are  morally  free  to 
resort  to  whatever  means  is  most  conducive 
to  their  end.  s.  c. 

Pacifist  Heroism. 

Governor  Stanley  of  Kentucky  may  or  may 
not  be  a  Pacifist  in  theory,  but  he  was  cer- 
tainly one  in  practice,  when  unarmed  and 
without  a  guard  to  defend  him  he  faced  a 
mob  bent  on  lynching  a  helpless  prisoner. 
And  his  Pacifist  methods  triumphed.  He 
drove  away  the  mob,  though  all  who  composed 
it  knew  well  that  the  Governor  could  do  them 
no  physical  harm.  He  uttered  no  threat  save 
that  of  forcing  them  to  lynch  him  also,  if 
they  lynched  the  prisoner.  That  was  a  molly- 
coddle way  of  fighting.  But  to  fight  like  a 
mollycoddle  in  the  face  of  danger  requires 
more  courage  and  more  devotion  than  the 
Rooseveltian  way. 

The  incident  took  place  at  a  time  when 
something  of  the  kind  was  badly  needed. 
While  militarists  are  trying  to  frighten  the 
people  with  the  bogey  of  an  unprovoked  in- 
vasion, there  arises  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate how,  without  resort  to  physical  force, 
a  courageous  man  standing  for  the  right  may 
triumph  over  brute  strength.  And  for- 
tunately, the  man  is  at  hand  to  grasp  the 
opportunity.  Governor  Stanley  has  per- 
formed a  greater  service  than  he  himself  may 
be  aware  of.  s.  D. 

Whither  Censorship  is  Leading. 

If  Congressman  Randall's  bill  to  bar  liquor 
advertisements  from  the  mails  has  done 
nothing  more,  it  has  at  least  had  the  effect 
of  making  some  tory  organs  sensitive  con- 
cerning postal  censorship.  There  are  papers 
which  viewed  with  indifference  or  approval 
the  barring  from  the  mails,  on  trivial  pre- 
texts, of  radical  or  unconventional  publica- 


tions. But  now  that  there  is  a  threat  of  ex- 
tending the  censorship  to  include  them  they 
begin  to  realize  its  iniquity.  Thus  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer  in  its  issue  of  January  4, 
that  "enactment  of  this  bill  into  law 
will  establish  a  precedent  which  quickly 
and  easily  may  lead  to  government  censor- 
ship of  all  printed  matter."  If  the  Enquirer 
had  not  been  asleep,  it  would  have  kuown 
that  the  precedent  has  long  been  established. 
Mr.  Randall's  bill  extends  the  rule  under 
which  action  has  been  brought  against  scores 
of  papers  resulting  in  actual  suppression  of 
some.  Quite  a  long  list  of  such  cases  could 
be  presented.  Lucifer,  a  paper  published  at 
Chicago  in  the  '90's  by  so  sincere  clean- 
minded  and  earnest,  though  possibly  mis- 
taken, a  writer  as  Moses  Harman  was  one 
of  the  early  victims  of  this  tyranny,  and  Har- 
man himself  endured  a  term  in  prison.  To 
such  an  extent  has  this  evil  grown  that  it 
has  become  necessary  to  organize  a  Free 
Speech  League,  which,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of.  Theodore  Schroeder  fights  against  in- 
fringements on  freedom  of  the  press,  as  well. 

If  the  principle  is  sound  under  which 
postal  censorship  has  hitherto  been  con- 
ducted, then  it  is  equally  sound  if  applied  to 
liquor  advertisements,  or,  as  the  Enquirer 
suggests,  to  "advertising  of  tobacco,  of  un- 
derwear, of  stockings,  or  of  any  other  com- 
modity in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  public 
is  interested." 

If,  as  the  Enquirer  also  suggests,  with 
probable  truth,  Mr.  Randall's  proposed  law 
"would  be  in  contravention  of  the  Constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  the  press,"  then  the  same 
is  true  of  the  censorship  we  already  have 
even  though  the  courts  have  not  seen  fit  to 
interfere. 

The  Randall  bill  is  subject  to  objections 
that  apply  against  all  censorship,  and  should 
be  defeated  for  that  reason.  But  its  defeat 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  measure  repeal- 
ing existing  censorship  laws. 

S.  D. 

Charity  and  Poverty. 

In  spite  of  alleged  prosperity  there  is  much 
poverty  in  New  York,  and  elsewhere 
as  well.  The  Charity  Organization  Society  re- 
ports that  for  the  year  ending  September  30 
the  number  of  families  receiving  aid  was  only 
200  less  than  during  1912  or  1913,  and  says 
in  comment: 
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That  there  should  be  so  much  distress  in  a  time  of 
general  prosperity,  is  only  another  confirmation  of 
the  society's  long  established  position  that  poverty 
is  not  merely  a  problem  of  employment  or  unem- 
ployment, not  one  entirely  of  economics  and  indus- 
trial conditions,  but  that  it  is  also  a  complex  social 
problem  whose  roots  lie  deep  in  environment,  hered- 
ity, character  and  health. 

Let  US  forget  that  environment  heredity, 
character  and  health  are  products  of  econo- 
mic conditions.  According  to  the  Society  all 
existing  distress  is  due  to  causes  that  cannot 
be  affected  by  an  increase  in  opportunities, 
for  employment.  The  inference  is  then  that 
there  are  persons  for  whom  jobs  are  wait- 
ing, but  who,  for  reasons  due  to  "environ- 
ment, heredity,  character  or  health,^'  will  not 
take  them.  A  further  inference  is  that  out 
of  all  cases  cared  for  by  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  during  the  past  years,  even 
while  many  thousands,  willing  to  work,  were 
unemployed,  only  200  were  "worthy"  poor, 
and  the  society  is  now  engaged  in  keeping 
from  starvation  many  who  could,  if  they 
would,  do  as  much  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  If  this  is  the  case  then  there  is  no 
need  of  the  Society,  pending  the  time  that  its 
200  "worthjr*'  cases  once  more  became  unem- 
ployed. Those  who  won't  work  should  not 
eat,  or,  if  they  have  families,  should  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law  enacted  for  such  cases. 
Moreover  public  institutions  are  provided  for 
those  who  are  physically  or  mentally  incapa- 
citated from  labor. 

If  the  case  is  not  as  described,  then  the 
Society's  statement  is  misleading.  It  has 
led  the  Evening  World  in  its  issue  of  January 
9,  to  offer  the  following  smug  comment : 

In  other  words,  poverty  is  not  infrequently  a  habit. 
Where  it  has  become  a  habit,  direct  relief  seldom 
if  ever  effects  a  cure.  No  surroundings  are  more 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  poverty  habit 
than  the  crowded  sections  of  a  big  city  where  men 
and  women  are  never  completely  left  to  their  own 
resources,  where  aid  is  always  just  around  the  cor- 
ner. That  poverty  in  New  York  shows  no  marked 
increase  is  reason  enough  for  satisfaction. 

The  World's  construction  of  the  Society's 
statement  appears  also  to  be  that  it  has  only 
the  "unworthy"  poor,  the  voluntarily  unem- 
ployed to  care  for.  It  implies  moreover 
that  the  "aid  just  around  the  comer,"  has 
much  to  do  with  creating  such  a  class.  That 
is  a  serious  charge  to  be  made  by  an  upholder 
of  the  existing  order.     Is  it  justified? 

S.D. 


EUROPEAN  SOCIALIST 
PROSPECTS. 

Germany  and  France  were  the  countries  in 
which  internationalism  as  a  doctrine  flour- 
ished marvelously  from  the  very  hour  of  its 
birth.  The  Franco-Prussian  War  brought 
about  the  abandonment  of  the  doctrine,  and 
the  disruption  of  the  "Internationale."  But 
Socialists  have  always  held  to  the  thesis  of 
Karl  Marx,  that  wars,  even  if  not  fought  in 
the  interest  of  the  Capitalist  class,  invariably 
resulted  in  setting  back  the  hands  of  the  clock 
in  the  evolution  of  industrial  emancipation 
of  the  workingman.  Labor  has  fought  con- 
sistently tooth  and  nail  legislation  and  di- 
plomacy that  tended  to  war.  Socialists  were 
in  the  van  of  the  movement  for  international 
comity,  anti-militarism,  pacificism,  disarma- 
ment, democratic  control  of  diplomacy,  and 
free  trade.  The  removal  of  reasons  for  inter- 
national rivalry  and  grounds  for  internation- 
al mistrust — cardinal  plank  of  every  Social- 
ist platform — ^has  won  for  Socialism  sjon- 
pathy  and  support  and  partial  understanding 
among  people  to  whom  Socialist  princi- 
ples in  general  are  anathema. 

The  forcible  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine retarded  the  development  of  a  propa- 
ganda that  would  otherwise  have  had  rapid 
growth.  The  shadow  of  the  Treaty  of  Frank- 
fort obscured  the  relations  between  the  Ger- 
man Empire  and  the  Third  Republic. 
Frenchmen  who  grew  to  manhood  during  tiiat 
humiliating  period  carried  through  life  and 
kept  alive  in  their  children  the  memory  of 
the  "Lost  Provinces."  However  keenly  im- 
bued with  the  principles  of  Socialism  they 
became,  they  were  incapable  of  discussing 
with  "comrades"  common  international  pro- 
grams and  plans  of  action  without  bringing 
up  the  old  question.  How  often  in  Interna- 
tional Congresses  have  Socialists  seen  the 
pernicious  influence  of  the  Treaty  of  Frank- 
fort enter  in  to  defeat  decisions  for  common 
action  among  workingmen  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  a  European  War! 

1914  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  internationalism,  and  this 
year  is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first 
Internationalist  Congress  at  Geneva.  Never, 
since  the  birth  of  workingmen's  parties  and 
of  the  eflfort  to  make  Socialism  an  interna- 
tional propaganda,  has  Europe  been  so  hope- 
lessly disrupted  as  in  this  jubilee  year.  More 
Socialists,  yielding  to  the  passion  of  patriot- 
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ism  or  to  avoid  the  epithet  of  traitor,  have 
become  (temporarily)  ardent  Nationalists. 
The  "comrades,"  far  from  preventing  war  by 
a  general  strke,  are  killing  each  other  on  a 
dozen  battlefields.  The  few  who  have  re- 
mained steadfast  to  their  convictions  and 
have  tried  to  keep  "above  the  strife,"  are 
thrown  into  prison  in  (Jermany,  socially  os- 
tracized in  France,  and  set  upon  by  mobs  in 
England.  The  French  press  constantly  holds 
up  to  French  Socialists  the  fact  that  they  are 
responsible  for  France's  unpreparedness,  and 
cites  what  German  Socialists  have  done  and 
are  doing  to  prove  to  them  that  their  "com- 
rades" across  the  Rhine  "played  them  for 
suckers."  Frequently  one  sees  in  the  British 
press  insinuations  that  Labor  Leaders  were 
and  are  German  sympathizers,  if  not  actually 
in  the  pay  of  Germany.  The  newspaper  at- 
titude all  over  Europe,  in  both  groups  of  bel- 
ligerents, seems  to  be  that  Socialists  have 
been,  if  not  traitors,  at  least  fools  or  ignor- 
amuses. 

Does  this  mean  that  Socialism  has  received 
a  death  blow,  or  that  the  reconstitution  of  the 
Socialist  Party  groups  in  Parliament  after 
liie  war  will  be  difficult?  Does  it  mean  that 
the  war  has  proved  that  the  Socialist  doc- 
trines were  a  source  of  weakness  and  danger 
to  their  respective  nations,  and  that  the  war 
has  proved  their  principles  wrong?  An  an- 
swer to  these  two  questions  by  one  who  is  not 
a  Socialist,  and  cannot  thus  be  accused  of  a 
parti  pris,  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers 
of  The  Public.  My  point  of  view  is  solely 
that  of  a  student  and  observer  of  contempo- 
rary diplomatic  and  economic  history.  I  have 
been  in  the  midst  of  European  events  for 
eight  years,  and  write  of  Socialism  as  I  would 
of  any  other  movement,  from  a  wholly  de- 
tached point  of  view. 

Socialism  has  not  received  a  death  blow. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  far  more  vital  force 
in  Europe  than  it  was  before  the  war  began, 
and  than  it  would  have  ben  without  the  war; 
My  reasons  for  this  belief  can  be  summed  up 
concisely.  They  are:  1.  The  rapid  develop- 
ment of  democratic  feelinsf,  socially,  through 
the  equalization  of  dangers,  deprivations, 
sufferings  and  tasks ;  politically,  through  the 
complete  breaking  down  of  governing  classes 
and  governing  principles  that  needed  the  cat- 
clysm  of  war  to  demonstrate  their  ineffic- 
iency and  their  inadequacy.  2.  The  revela- 
tion that  has  come  to  the  people  of  the  bellig- 


erent nations  of  the  injustice  of  present 
methods  of  distributing  wealth,  and  of  the 
necessity  to  find  a  better  method  of  assuring 
to  those  who  are  the  producers  the  fruit  of 
their  labor.  3.  The  awakening  of  the  masses 
to  the  folly  of  allowing  their  destinies — ^their 
life  and  happiness — ^to  be  decided  by  a  few 
men  whom  the  war  has  demonstrated  to  be 
lacking  in  intelligence  and  ability  superior  to 
that  of  their  fellows.  4.  The  initiation  of 
legislation  that  puts  into  practice  principles 
which,  if  not  actually  Socialistic,  are  strik- 
ingly akin  to  the  principles  of  Socialism. 

The  reconstitution  of  the  Socialist  Party 
groups  in  Parliaments  after  the  war  wHl  not 
be  difficult.  Ever3rwhere  in  Europe,  in  spite 
of  what  one  reads  in  the  press,  the  Socialists 
have  maintained  their  party  organization, 
and  are  quite  alive  to  the  opportunities  of  the 
post-bellum  period.  They  feel  the  wave  of 
democracy  that  is  already  sweeping  over  Eu- 
rope, and  are  studying  means  of  advancing 
their  propaganda  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  to 
Socialism  the  millions  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  present  conditions,  and  are  looking 
around  for  something  different.  Propaganda 
does  not  fear  antagonism.  It  is  never  harmed 
by  opposition  and  dentmciation.  What  makes 
difficult  propaganda  is  indifference.  The 
people  of  Europe  are  not  going  to  be  indiffer- 
ent after  this  war.  They  are  looking  for 
something  radically  different  from  that  which 
they  have  had.  Here  is  the  chance  for  the 
Socialists. 

If  the  war  were  to  end  with  ^n  overwhelm- 
ing disaster  for  one  group  of  belligerents,  and 
a  glorious  victory  for  the  other  group,  the 
Socialists  might  have  to  fear  jingoism  on  the 
victorious  side  and  resentment  on  the  de- 
feated side.  The  statesmen — or  rather  "the 
powers  that  be" — ^in  the  victorious  nations 
would  find  in  their  enhanced  prestige  and  in 
the  material  benefits  of  victory  they  were  able 
to  offer  a  weapon  with  which  to  strike  down 
the  Socialists.  They  could  say :  "You  see  how 
we  have  benefited  by  the  war,  and  how  all 
this  glory  and  wealth  would  not  be  ours  if 
the  Socialists  had  had  their  way."  On  the 
vanquished  side,  the  politicians  could  say: 
"We  are  in  our  terrible  plight,  because  the 
Socialists  would  not  allow  us  to  prepare  for 
war."  But  there  will  be  no  rejoicing  victors 
and  no  humiliated  vanquished  after  this 
war.  The  struggle  has  already  caused  so 
much  destruction  and  loss  of  life  that  npna- 
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tion  engaged  in  it  will  come  out  in  a  mood  of 
self-congratulation.  The  aftermath  of  the 
war  throughout  Europe,  no  matter  how  the 
military  decision  now  may  go,  will  be  one  of 
bitterness  and  anguish  and  resentment. 
None  will  look  back  to  these  years  with  pride 
or  joy.  All  will  wonder  if  they  could  not 
have  been  avoided.  Already  people  are  be- 
ginning to  long  for  the  establishment  of  a 
durable  peace.  So  strong  is  this  feeling  that 
the  Socialists  are  daring  and  pressing  Parlia- 
ments (when  the  censor  allows  them)  to 
question  their  governments  on  the  terms  of 
peace,  and  to  announce  themselves  in  bitter 
opposition  to  any  program  of  conquest  or 
annexation  that  will  visit  upon  the  children 
what  the  fathers  are  suffering. 

HERBERT  ADAMS  GIBBONS. 
Paris. 

MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS. 

Addreu  by  Mrs.  Amos  B.  E.  Pinohot,   Jan.   7,   1917,   at  the 
Labor  Fomm  in  Wathinyton. 

There  are  two  classes  who  demand  mili- 
tary training  in  the  schools.  Those  who  sin- 
cerely feel  that  we  need  it,  and  those  less 
sincere  who  are  demanding  it  for  ulterior 
objects.  We  may  all  agree  with  the  first 
group  in  holding  physical  training  to  be  de- 
sirable, but  we  cannot  gain  the  desired  ends 
through  military  instruction.  Suppleness, 
quickness  of  physical  reaction,  individual 
judgment,  swift  decision,  accurate  co-opera- 
tion between  physical  and  mental  faculties 
under  unusual  or  trying  circumstances  are 
stimulated  little,  if  at  all,  by  military  train- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  tiiey  are  effectively 
discouraged.  By  giving  all  American  boys 
gjrmnastics  in  tiie  open  air  and  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  play  games  more  will  be  done 
for  them  in  a  year  than  military  training 
will  ever  do.  This  is  the  opinion  of  such 
experts  on  physical  culture  as  Dr.  Sargent 
of  Harvard,  Sir  William  Aitkin,  Professor 
of  Pathology  in  the  Army  Medical  School  in 
England,  Dean  Russell  of  the  Teacher's  Col- 
lege, and  others. 

The  demand  for  military  training  is  based 
on  fears  of  aggression.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  war  in  which  the  United  States  has 
ever  engaged  was  initiated  by  ourselves.  Far 
more  useful  than  a  large  army  would  be  a 
constructive  foreign  policy  dealing  openly 
and  intelligently  with  our  problems.  Before 
we  make  so  radical  a  change  as  compulsory 
military  service,  we  should  have  some  better 
reasons  fhan  its  advocates  have  heretofore 
given. 


So  much  for  those  who  from  sincere  mo- 
tives ask  for  this  training.  But  there  are 
others  who  cloak  selfish  designs  by  an  appeal 
to  patriotism.  They  want  a  docile,  submis- 
sive public,  trained  to  obedience,  accustomed 
to  take  orders,  subservient  to  their  masters 
in  the  factory,  while  putting  down  a  strike, 
or  in  backing  up  the  demands  in  foreign 
lands  of  our  great  commercial  interests.  The 
present  army  system  is  such  that  only  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  men  are  at- 
tracted either  through  love  of  adventure  or 
lack  of  a  job.  And  therefore  interested  par- 
ties want  our  young  people  to  be  so  trained 
that  they  will  be  mentally  prepared  and  le- 
gally forced  to  accept  army  service  willy- 
nilly. 

To  accomplish  their  end,  they  most  un- 
scrupulously raise  the  bug-bear  of  possible 
attack  by  foreign  nations.  General  Scott 
backed  up  his  demand  for  an  army  of  four 
million  by  citing  the  danger  of  our  unde- 
fended Canadian  frontier,  the  very  thing 
which  has  been  a  cause  of  just  pride  for  the 
past  hundred  years.  To  fortify  and  arm  that 
frontier  would  be  more  likely  to  bring  than 
avert  war  with  England.  The  military  mind 
can  comprehend  no  way  to  avoid  war,  ex- 
cept by  preparing  for  it.  General  Scott  and 
those  who  think  like  him  are  sowing  fear  and 
hatred  of  other  countries.  Their  propa- 
ganda, if  successful,  will  instil  fear  of  us  m 
European  nations  and  cause  them  to  prepare 
to  fight  us,  as  we  fear  and  prepare  against 
them. 

The  advantage  of  discipline  is  another  oft- 
used  argument  of  the  militarist.  But  mili- 
tary discipline  is  not  real  discipline.  The 
real  thing  is  voluntary,  intelligent  and  cre- 
ative. The  military  imitation  is  the  reverse. 
It  substitutes  deferential  submissiveness  to 
authority  for  voluntary  cooperation  on  the 
one  hand  and  develops  tyranny  towards  in- 
feriors on  the  other.  It  creates  a  tendency 
to  accept  ready-made  opinions  handed  down 
from  above.  It  encourages  imitativeness  and 
destroys  individual  judgment  and  conscience. 
Leibnitz  said :  "Less  than  a  century  Is  re- 
quired foi*  a  complete  change  in  the  mental- 
ity of  a  nation."  With  universal  military 
service  and  with  the  addition  of  military 
training  of  the  young,  this  period  could  un- 
doubtedly be  much  shortened.  So  that,  if 
this  policy  is  carried  through,  we  can  look 
forward  in  our  lifetime  to  a  great  change. 
This  change  would  be  nothing  less  than  sub- 
stituting for  the  individual  mind  the  stand- 
ardized discipline  thinking — one  opinion  held 
by  the  mass  of  military  trained  men;  one 
point  of  view,  the  military  one,  accepted  sub- 
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missively  and  unanimously  by  the  minds  pre- 
pared to  receive  official  truth  from  above; 
one  state  of  exaltation  at  the  sight  of  Old 
Glory;  one  reaction  of  horror  at  the  thought 
that  our  national  prestige  may  suffer,  fol- 
lowed by  one  impulse  to  avenge.  In  other 
words,  by  the  creation  of  this  standardized 
discipline  thinking,  the  State  has  formed  a 
perfect  instrument  of  tyranny.  Democracy 
can  no  longer  exist,  for  democracy  presup- 
poses individual  opinions  in  the  mass  and  tiie 
power  to  express  them  freely. 

The  theory  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  de- 
mocracy is  a  fundamental  truth.  It  might 
be  expressed  by  saying  that  it  is  the  belief 
in  the  presence  of  a  divine  spark  in  every 
man,  and  that  each  man's  mission  is  to  con- 
tribute to  the  world  that  vision  which  he  has. 
In  a  military  State  this  is  impossible. 

A  LESSON  FROM  BURNS. 

January  25,  will  mark  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Scotland's  dearest  poet,  Robert 
Bums;  and  the  world  will  pay  again  ite  tri- 
bute of  love  and  adoration  to  this  beloved 
bard,  but  not  without  a  sigh  for  the  songs 
that  were  left  unsung. 

The  story  of  the  Ayreshire  Plowman  is 
gripping  enough  to  be  well  known.  His 
skimped  existence  as  a  peasant  farmer's  son, 
his  unavailing  struggle  to  rise  above  drudg- 
ery that  yielded  but  an  insufficient  pittance, 
his  constant  labor  to  provide  for  his  own 
family,  and  finally,  spirit  and  body  broken, 
his  passing  away  in  what  should  have  been 
the  prime  of  his  manhood, — ^this  is  the  bleak 
outline  of  Bums'  life.  His  genius,  flashing 
meteor-like,  would  have  glowed  for  many 
more  years,  if  it  had  not  been  suppressed 
by  the  unnatural  law  of  poverty.  Ajid  after 
he  was  gone,  each  man  blamed  his  richer 
neighbor  because  he  had  not  lightened  tiie 
burden  so  that  the  great  poet  might  have 
lived  and  sung  on. 

Yet,  Bums  would  have  refused  charity. 
Keener  visioned  than  his  compatriots,  he 
sighted  the  canker  in  the  social  system, 
altho  he  did  not,  perhaps,  perceive  its  remedy. 
Referring  to  a  farmer,  a  mutual  acquaint- 
ance of  himself  and  Mrs.  Dunlop,  he  wrote 
to  her  September  24,  1792: 

I  cannot  say  that  I  give  him  joy  of  his  life  as  a 
farmer.  Tis,  as  a  farmer  paying  a  dear,  uncon- 
scionable rent,  a  cursed  life!  As  to  a  laird  farmhig 
his  own  property,  sowing  his  own  com  in  hope,  and 
reaping  it,  in  spite  of  brittle  weather,  in  gladness; 
knowing  that  none  can  say  unto  him,  ''What  dost 
thou?''  Fattening  his  herds,  shearing  his  flocks; 
.  .  .  .  'tis  a  heavenly  life  I  but  Devil  take  the  life 
of  reaping  the  fruits  that  another  must  eat. 

Today  over  a  century  later,  we  are  still 


trying  to  gloss  over  poverty  by  charity,  in- 
stead of  removing  its  cause  and  dragging  it 
out  by  the  roots.  Each  man,  laying  the  blame 
upon  his  richer  brother,  soothes  his  con- 
science, and  poverty  continues  to  thrive, 

HELEN  E.  KEIM. 

BLESSINGS  OF  PREPAREDNESS. 

From  New  York  papers : 

SOLDIER   IN   ARMORY   TIED   TO  GUN   WHEEL 

Jan.  10th — ^"Officer  says  'Matter  not  important 
Penalty  unusual,  but  not  contrary  to  regulations.' '' 

WILD    MACHINE    GUN    RAINS    BULLETS    ON    HARTFORD 

Jan.  10th — Factory  managers  acknowledge  there 
had  been  a  miscalculation  but  are  vague  in  explain- 
ing how  gun  became  unmanageable.  Bullets  pierced 
walls  a  mile  from  the  factory  and  many  persons 
narrowly  escaped  death.  New  range  (made  neces- 
sary by  rush  war  business)  points  towards  portion  of 
city  that  was  bombarded." 

EXPLODING  SHELLS  RAIN  FOUR  HOURS 

Jan.  12th — ^''Explosion  of  great  consignment  of 
shells  in  factory  at  Kingsland,  N.  J.  Projectiles 
bombard  the  country  side  and  hundreds  flee  in  terror 
to  frozen  marshes. 

TOWN   OF    KINGSLAND   LOOKS    UKE   SCENE   OF   BATTLE 

Jan.  Idth — Powder  plant  at  Haskell,  N.  J.,  blows 
up.  Four  States  rocked  by  blast.  Houses  wrecked 
for  miles. 

Oh,  yes,  we  Americans  are  "God's  Own 
People!"  we  can  touch  pitch  and  not  be  de- 
filed, we  can  have  militariasm  without  any 
of  its  evils,  we  can  let  all  the  business  of  pre- 
paring for  slaughter  anywhere  go  on  with- 
out interfering  with  any  one's  rights  or  in 
anjrvvay  doing  any  of  the  things  that  might 
make  military  preparedness  bad  elsewhere. 

At  least  so  we  say.  But  sometimes  it  looks 
as  if  we  might  be  mistaken  after  all,  doesn't 

it?  GRACE  ISABEL  GOLBRON. 


There  is  no  law  on  the  statute  books  compelling 
people  to  move  up  closer  on  the  bench  of  life  to 
make  room  for  a  blind  brother;  but  there  is  a  divine 
law  written  on  the  hearts  of  men  constraining  them 
to  make  a  place  for  him,  not  only  because  he  is  un- 
fortunate, but  also  because  it  is  right  as  a  human 
being  to  share  God's  greatest  gift-^the  privilege  of 
man  to  go  forth  unto  his  work. — Helen  Keller. 


You  would  better  have  in  your  mind  a  conception 
of  an  ideal  social  order,  even  if  you  never  see  its 
realization  in  this  world,  than  to  have  the  ideal 
social  order  without  the  ideal  conception  of  it  in 
your  mind.  For,  having  that  ideal  in  mind,  you 
wiU  more  fully  understand  the  meaning  of  life;  and 
sometime,  somehow,  you  will  realize  it  in  actual  life, 
while  without  the  mental  ideal,  you  would  not  appre- 
ciates its  actual  establishment  in  life. — Laurie  J. 
Quinby. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Week  Ending  January  16,  1917 
ConcreMional  Doings. 

The  Senate  passed  on  January  9,  the  Shep- 
pard  bill  for  Prohibition  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  a  vote  of  55  to  32.  Before  pas- 
sage  a  proposed  amendment  by  Senator  Un- 
derwood was  defeated  by  a  tie  vote  of  43  to 
43.  The  amendment  provided  for  a  refer- 
endum but  with  a  property  qualification  for 
suffrage  [see  Vol.  xix.,  p.  1238,  Current  vol- 
ume, page  38].       ♦     ♦ 

The  Senate  struck  from  the  House  Dip- 
lomatic and  Consular  Appropriation  bill  on 
January  10,  the  clause  deducting  $1,000  from 
the  pay  of  Secretary  Robert  A.  Bliss  of  the 
American  Legation  in  Paris,  The  deduc- 
tion was  to  punish  Mr.  Bliss  for  his  refusal 
last  August,  in  the  absence  of  Ambassador 
Sharpe,  to  issue  a  passport  to  Charles  Ed- 
ward Russell,  the  American  magazine  writer 
and  newspaper  correspondent  on  account  of 
his  criticism  of  President  Wilson. 

The  House  passed  on  January  13,  resolu- 
tions instructing  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
proceed  with  its  investigation  concerning 
advance  information  on  the  President's  peace 
note.  It  was  especially  instructed  to  demand 
of  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  the  names  he  had  re- 
fused to  divulge,  in  his  testimony,  of  high 
officials  alleged  by  him  to  have  profited  from 
the  transaction.  The  power  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  deal  with  recalcitrant  witnesses  was 
strengthened.  Lawson  appeared  and  de- 
clared tiiat  Congressman  Henry  had  told  him 
that  Secretary  McAdoo,  a  "Senator  whose 
name  begins  with  0,''  and  Pliny  Fisk,  a 
broker,  had  profited  by  the  "leak."  He  gave 
other  hearsay  authority  implicating  others. 

Congressman  William  Kent  of  California, 
introduced  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  there  has  been  undue  and  unnecessary 
friction  between  the  correlative  branches  of  Govern- 
ment located,  respectively,  in  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
and  Washington,  District  of  Columbia;  and 

Whebeas,  The  Washington  branch  held  the  opinion 
that  peace  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world,  whereas  Wall  Street  more  largely  profited 
by  a  state ^f  war;  and 

Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
ignorance  or  heedlessness  of  Wall  Street  interests, 
did  humbly  ask  the  nations  at  war  whether  in  their 
respective  views  it  might  not  be  well  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  desisting  from  slaughter;  and 

Whebeas,  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  rumor  of 
such  diabolical  questioning  reached  some  of  the  spec- 
ulators of  Wall  Street  before  it  reached  others,  to 
the  result  of  inequality  of  profit  among  said  specula- 
tors; now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved,  That  all  rumors  of  such  leakage  of  inf  or- 
maticm  be  pursued  to  their  lairs  and  that  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  House  examine  all  brokers,  news- 
papers, ticker  tapes,  secretaries,  stenographers.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  all  sources  of 
news,  rumors,  and  lies,  including  all  liars,  ancient, 
modem,  and  prehistoric;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  be  paid  all  losses  accruing  to  speculators  in 
Wall  Street  stocks  for  the  week  of  December  eigh- 
teenth to  December  twenty-fourth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  sixteen;  and,  furthermore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  each  and  every 
Representative,  Senator,  cabinet  officer,  stenographer 
and  clerk  be  assessed  one  month's  pay  toward  the 
restitution  aforesaid;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  shall  not  happen  again. 

MUtrMtment  of  EalUted  Men. 

Max  Kellerman,  a  private  of  Battery  D  of 
the  Second  New  York  Field  Artillery  was 
subjected  to  the  "spreadeagle"  punishment 
for  alleged  insubordination  at  the  armory 
in  New  York  City,  on  the  order  of  Lieuten- 
ant Frank  A.  Spencer.  He  was  strapped  to 
the  wheel  of  a  gun  carriage  with  his  arms 
and  legs  stretched  along  the  tires.  The  man's 
plight  was  witnessed  by  visitors  to  the 
armory  for  an  hour,  after  which  no  more 
visitors  were  admitted. 

After  being  tmbound  Kellerman  was  put 
in  solitary  confinement.  An  investigation 
was  ordered  by  the  Federal  War  Department, 
the  regiment  having  been  federalized,  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  Q.  Donaldson,  of 
General  Leonard  Wood's  staff,  took  charge. 
No  official  account  has  been  published  con- 
cerning the  affair,  but  news  reports  are  to 
the  effect  that  five  privates,  including  Keller- 
man, were  ordered  by  Lieutenant  Frank  A. 
Spencer  to  clean  the  stables  in  the  armory. 
The  men  protested  that  they  had  had  no  food 
during  the  day  and  refused  to  work  unless 
they  should  first  be  fed.  It  is  not  known 
whether  any  of  these  men  besides  Kellerman 
were  "spreadeagled."  One  report  says  that 
four  finally  submitted,  and  only  Kellerman 
remained  obstinate.  The  regiment  was  to 
be  mustered  out  of  federal  service  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  but  the  War  Department  has  now 
refused  to  discharge,  pending  further  inves- 
tigation, the  five  privates.  Lieutenant 
Spencer,  Colonel  George  A.  Wingate  in  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  and  Captain  Wilbur 
T.  Wright.  The  five  privates  were  sent  un- 
der guard  to  Fort  Hamilton,  to  remain  there 
as  prisoners,  until  the  case  against  their  offi- 
cers has  been  cleared. 

I  and  R  in  Utah. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  Utah 
Governor  Bamberger  said  regarding  the  Ini- 
tiative and  Referendum : 
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More  than  sixteen  years  ago  the  people  of  Utah 
adopted  an  amendment  to  the  constitation  providing 
for  the  initiative  and  referendum.  The  amendment 
was  not  self -operative.  It  directed  the  Legislature 
to  pass  such  laws  as  were  necessary  to  make  its 
provisions  operative.  Legislature  after  Legislatuie, 
however,  ignored  this  specific  mandate  of  the  state 
constitution. 

The  members  of  this  Legislature  are  also  pledged 
to  do  in  this  particular  what  other  Legislatures  have 
failed  to  do.  I  recommend  the  passage  of  an  appro- 
priate law  designed  to  make  this  constitutional  pro- 
vision effective. 

He  also  recommended  a  workmen's  com- 
pensation law  and  regulation  of  public  util- 
ities, Utah  being  the  only  State  besides  Del- 
aware having  no  legislation  on  that  matter. 
In  regard  to  taxation  he  showed  that  farms, 
shops  and  stores  are  taxed  proportionately 
far  more  than  necessary  and  reconmiended 
exemption  of  homes  and  homesteads  in  a 
reasonable  amount."  He  also  urged  an  anti- 
injunction  law  for  protection  of  labor.  [See 
vol.  xviii,  p.  380]. 

Mrs.  Fels  and  the  New  Organization. 

At  the  final  meeting  of  the  Joseph  Fels 
Fund  CJommission  in  New  York,  on  January 
3,  the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Joseph  Fels 
was  received  and  read : 

To  the  Members  of  the  Fels  Fund  Commission : 

When  you  were  called  together  some  years  ago 
and  you  organized  the  work  for  gathering  and  ex- 
pending funds  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Singletax 
movement  in  America,  my  husband  found  that  each 
one  of  you  brought  to  the  work  singleness  of  purpose, 
deep  devotion  and  enthusiasm,  and  a  wide  knowledge 
of  men  and  affairs.  All  subsequent  experience  on 
his  part  and  on  mine  served  only  to  deepen  this  sense 
of  you. 

Today  the  work  of  the  Commission  is  being  closed. 
I  want  to  thank  each  one  of  you  personally,  and  the 
Conunisaion  collectively,  for  the  spirit  of  good  fel- 
lowship and  the  unfailing  helpfulness  which  you 
Intonght  to  my  husband,  and  which  later  you  brought 
to  me  to  help  lift  the  burden  of  three  very  difficult 
years. 

I  know  that  in  bringing  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  a  close  none  of  us  for  a  moment  lays  aside 
his  devotion  to  the  Cause  which  we  have  so  deeply 
at  heart.  I  want  to  say  for  myself  that  I  am  more 
convinced  than  ever  of  the  righteousness  of  our 
Cause  and  of  its  inevitable  triumph;  and  that  more 
than  ever  then  the  foremost  object  of  my  life  is  to 
help  toward  the  realization  of  the  dream  to  which 
my  husband  dedicated  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
'the  best  and  happiest  years''  as  he  called  them.  I 
shaU  have  continued  and  constant  need  of  your  help 
and  your  suggestions,  and  hope,  accordingly,  I  may 
call  upon  you  in  the  many  emergencies  that  must 
arise. 

With  the  dissolution  of  the  Commission,  I  proposed 
that  a  National  Single  Tax  Association  should  take 
its  place,  organized  on  democratic  lines  and  repre- 


senting the  Single  Tax  leadership  of  the  country.  I 
asked  the  privilege  of  appointing  a  provisional  com- 
mittee to  organize  the  national  association,  and  I 
asked  that  you  gentlemen  of  the  Commission  should 
form  the  body  of  that  committee.  Then,  feeling  that 
any  close  association  of  myself  with  that  committee 
might  seem  to  interfere  with  its  really  representative 
and  democratic  work,  I  refrained  from  participating 
in  its  deliberations  or  contributing  to  its  funds.  But 
now  you  are  about  to  pass  on  to  the  full  organization 
of  the  new  National  Association.  That  gives  me 
occasion  to  express  my  deep  interest  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  to  tell  of  the  constant  keen  sympathy  with 
which  I  shall  follow  and  be  with  it.  Also  I  wbh  at 
this  time  to  contribute  another  mite  in  the  shape  of 
a  thousand  dollars. 

The  contribution  mentioned  is  in  addi- 
tion to  larger  amotmts  given  to  defray  ex- 
pense of  putting  the  new  organization  upon 

its  feet. 

•     « 

The  conference  which  brought  into  being 
the  new  National  Singletax  League  of  the 
United  States  adopted  the  following  report 
of  its  committee  on  Resolution : 

Resolutions  Adopted  by  Conference  of  Single  Tax 
Organization  New  York,  January  4»  1917. 

The  Conference  expresses  its  appreciation  of  Mrs. 
Fels'  devotion  to  the  realization  of  the  dream  of 
Joseph  Fels,  which  is. the  waking  thought  of  each 
of  us  and  which  we»  in  common  with  her,  see  coming 
to  realization  through  our  common  efforts. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  body  of  women  voters, 
we  regard  it  as  particularly  auspicious  that  we  have 
a  woman  so  prominent  as  a  leader. 

We  recognize  that  her  aid  in  organization  and  sup- 
port of  the  infant  National  League  foreshadows  con- 
tinued mutual  helpfulness  and  co-operation. 

And  finally,  we  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
dignified  headquarters  so  admirably  adapted  for  its 
purposes  selected  and  provided  by  Mrs.  Fels. 

FRtDEBIC  C.   HOWE, 
UNCOLN  STBrFSNS, 

BOLTON  HALL:  Committee. 
[See  current  volume,  page  38] . 

Asking  Justice  of  Trinity  Church. 

In  behalf  of  the  Society  To  Lower  Rents 
of  New  York  City,  its  president,  Frederic  C. 
Leubuscher,  has  addressed  Trinity  Church 
Corporation  concerning  its  large  land  hold- 
ings in  part,  as  follows: 

The  papers  announce  that  Trinity  corporation  is 
inaugurating  a  new  policy.  Will  you  permit  us  to 
suggest  that  the  only  policy  worthy  a  church  organ* 
ization  is  the  policy  of  justice  and  fairness?  Trin- 
ity corporation  is  the  beneficiary  of  tiie  labor  and 
productivity  of  the  people  of  New  York  City.  In 
1915  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  owned  by  Trinity 
corporation  (as  of  record)  was  19,099,800. 

The  corporation  did  not  create  one  dollar  of  this 
value,  nor  is  it  entitled  to  any  return  thmon.  We 
confidently  hope,  therefore,  that  Trinity  corporation 
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will  cooperate  with  us  in  our  effort  to  transfer  taxes 
from  buildings  in  New  York  City  to  land  values,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  rents  which,  not  only  Trinity  corpo- 
ration, but  every  other  landlord  in  the  city  is  charg- 
ing. 

You  must  realize  the  burden  of  rent  upon  the 
working  people  of  the  city,  and  you  know  full  well 
the  large  profits  which  land  speculators  are  making 
as  a  result  of  the  light  tax  on  land  values  and  the 
heavy  tax  on  buildings.  The  people  of  New  York 
City  will  be  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  the  con- 
version of  Trinity  corporation  when  the  corporation 
decides  to  render  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's, 
and  unto  C»sar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to 
return  to  the  people  of  the  city  the  land  values  which 
they  have  created. 

California  Singletax  Conference. 

A  report  on  the  conference  of  California 
Singletaxers  at  Los  Angeles  on  December  18 
has  been  issued  by  the  chairman,  J.  Stitt  Wil- 
son, as  follows : 

Realizing  that  differences  concerning  tactics  and 
policy  among  Singletaxers  had  tended  to  divide  our 
forces  «nd  weaken  our  efforts,  the  California  League 
for  Home  Rule  in  Taxation  decided  to  call  a  second 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  resolving,  if  possible, 
those  differences  and  uniting  on  a  program. 

Such  a  conference  was  called  for  Dec.  18,  at  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  call  was  ent  to  all  the  groups  in  the 
state  representing  the  various  viewpoints. 

The  Los  Angeles  Singletax  League,  that  is,  the 
Great  Adventure  group,  at  first  in  a  leter  signed 
by  the  secretary,  Mr.  James,  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  enter  into  the  Conference.  But  on  reaching 
Los  Angeles,  at  their  office,  in  a  personal  interview, 
they  (Messrs.  North  (Griffes),  James  and  Kuehn) 
refused  to  come  to  the  conference  on  account  of  the 
wording  and  substance  of  our  call — inasmuch  as  the 
call  proposed  the  writing  of  two  amendments — one 
for  pure  Singletax,  and  one  for  a  co-ordinate  Home 
Rule  measure. 

The  undersigned  (acting  president)  took  it  upon 
himself  to  waive  the  particularity  of  the  call,  and 
requested  them  to  come  to  the  conference  and  con- 
sider any  matters  pertaining  to  6ur  common  object. 
To  this  they  finally  consent^. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order,  representa- 
tive delegates  being  present  from  all  the  various 
groups  representing  the  different  policies  held  in  the 
state,  the  California  League  for  Home  Rule  in  Tax- 
ation, San  Diego  Singletax  Society,  No.  1,  the  Cali- 
fornia Singletax  League,  Incorporated,  the  Southern 
California  League  for  Home  Rule  in  Taxation,  the 
Los  Angeles  Singletax  League  (Great  Adventure), 
Pomona  and  Santa  Ana  Singletaxers,  Socialist  Party 
represented  by  T.  W.  Williams,  secretary,  and  others. 

On  opening  the  conference,  the  Great  Adventure 
group  declared  that  they  refused  to  ''confer"  on  the 
technical  sense  of  the  term,  with  any  persons  who 
did  not  support  No.  5  in  1916,  and  they  demanded 
that  no  action  of  any  kind  be  taken  if  any  individual 
present  objected,  requiring  unanimous  consent. 

The  chairman  (J.  Stitt  Wilson)  asked  the  confer- 
ence to  concur  in  his  having  waived  the  particularity 
of  the  call.     This  was  done.     After  considerable 


strained  discussion  on  some  method  of  procedure,  a 
round  table  was  decided  upon — each  person  present 
giving  his  or  her  views,  without  (Bering  or  speaking 
to  any  motion.  This  continued  for  two  hours  or 
more. 

At  the  close  of  this  round  table  Mr.  Griffes  (Luke 
North)  said  that  having  heard  the  differences  ex- 
pressed he  would  be  willing  to  have  a  State  Refer- 
endum to  a  proper  constituency  to  be  decided  upon, 
submitting  two  or  more  measures  to  our  sympathizers 
for  their  choice.  The  Conference  unanimously  agreed 
on  such  a  Referendum  and  a  Committee  was  appoint- 
ed (consisting  of  M.  Griffes,  Mr.  Woodhead,  the  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Edwards,  and  the  chairman,  J.  Stitt 
Wilson,  to  draw  up  preliminary  resolutions  providing 
for  such  a  Referendum). 

This  committee  brought  in  a  report  as  a  tentative 
basis  of  procedure  by  the  Conference:  (Though  Mr. 
Griffes  did  not  bring  in  a  minority  report,  he  re- 
served the  right  to  disagree  with  its  provisions  in 
Conference). 

At  9:30  p.  m.  the  Conference  resumed.  San  Diego 
moved  that  the  clause  naming  the  method  of  consti- 
tuting the  Committee  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Refer- 
endum be  taken  up  first. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Conference  broke 
down  in  utter  failure,  unable  to  act  or  to  go  farther. 
The  report  proposed  a  Committee  of  six,  as  follows: 
One  member  from  the  Singletax  League  of  Los  An- 
geles, one  member  from  the  Singletax  Society  No.  1 
of  San  Diego,  one  member  from  the  California 
League  for  Home  Rule  in  Taxation,  one  member 
from  the  Southern  California  League  for  Home  Rule 
in  Taxation,  of  Los  Angeles,  one  member  from  the 
Socialists,  one  member  from  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor. 

The  contention  was  acute  as  to  how  this  commit- 
tee should  be  constituted.  The  Great  Adventure 
group  demanded  only  four  or  at  most  possibly  five 
members  (if  San  Diego  wished  representation),  but 
positively  refused  the  sixth — representing  the  Los 
Angeles  Singletaxers  outside  of  their  group.  The 
rest  of  the  conference  demanded  six. 

As  chairman  of  the  meeting  called  over  my  name, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  composing  the  differences, 
and  having  personally  in  committee  placed  represen- 
tation for  the  Los  Angeles  Singletaxers  on  the  pro- 
posed Referendum  Committee,  I  could  not  consent  to 
refusing  their  representation.  That  was  to  make 
division  into  a  wholesale  branch.  The  Great  Adven- 
ture obstinately  refused  further  concession.  The  Los 
Angeles  group  and  the  others  as  determinedly  de- 
manded the  full  representation. 

As  the  Great  Adventure  group  refused  to  consider 
motions  in  parliamentary  form,  the  chair  proposed 
"Unanimous  consent''  to  a  Committee  of  Six.  The 
Great  Adventure  group  objected.  He  then  proposed 
"Unanimous  Consent"  for  a  "Committee  of  Four," 
and  the  others  objected. 

Considering  that  the  Conference  had  wrangled  for 
three  hours  more  until  midnight,  and  had  ended  in 
this  fiasco,  the  Chair  declared  that  he  would  enter- 
tain a  motion  to  organize  the  Conference  on  a  parlia- 
mentary and  democratic  basis  for  doing  business. 
The  Great  Adventure  refused  to  concur,  and  with- 
drew. 
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The  remainder  of  the  delegates  organized  for  bal- 
loting on  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  and  after  a 
few  minor  changes  it  was  carried. 

Since  its  adoption,  the  groups  represented  have 
written  stating  that  since  one  of  the  main  groups 
has  withdrawn  from  the  Conference  and  from  any 
consideration  of  the  Referendum,  the  purpose  of  the 
Referendum  is  void. 

Having  failed  this  second  time  in  two  years  to  unite 
the  forces  the  California  League  for  Home  Rule  in 
Taxation  has  called  another  conference  of  all  the 
forces  in  the  State  with  whom  we  have  hitherto 
worked,  and  all  allied  forces  including  the  Socialists, 
Trade-unionists,  and  Farmers'  Union  and  Co-opera- 
tion and  Land  Taxation  Advocates,  to  consider  our 
next  move  in  the  coming  legislature  and  their  pro- 
posed new  taxation  amendments,  and  the  land  and 
taxation  question  in  general.  The  conference  was 
held  in  San  Francisco  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
January  ISth  and  14th,  1917. 

This  brief  report  of  our  activities  is  sent  out  with 
the  hope  that  Singletaxers  outside  of  the  State^  as 
well  as  inside,  may  have  an  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  the  difficulties  we  are  involved  in  in  seeking 
to  accomplish  our  object. 

Respectfully  submited, 

J.  STITT  WILSON. 
Governor  Stanley  Prevents  a  Lynching. 

On  being  informed  on  January  11,  that  a 
mob  at  Murray,  Kentucky,  was  bent  on  lynch- 
ing an  accused  Negro  and  was  threatening 
with  violence  the  County  Judge  and  Com- 
monwealth Attorney,  Governor  Stanley 
hastened  to  the  scene  by  special  train.  Ar- 
riving unattended  and  unarmed  he  addressed 
the  citizens  announcing  his  intention  "to  up- 
hold the  law  and  protect  the  court  witii  my 
own  body  if  necessary,"  The  address  had  a 
quieting  effect.  Even  a  brother  of  the 
Negro's  alleged  victim  openly  endorsed  the 
Governor's  appeal. 

Mexico  and  the  United  Statee. 

The  American  and  Mexican  Commissioners 
met  in  New  York  on  the  15th  and  formally 
dissolved  without  coming  to  any  agreement  on 
the  questions  that  have  been  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Commission  during  the  past  four 
montl^.  The  commission  was  convened  at 
the  request  of  General  Carranza,  August  9, 
after  the  fight  at  Carrizal,  Mexico,  in  which  a 
detachment  of  American  troops  was 
destroyed  by  Mexican  forces.  It  was  to  dis- 
cuss and  submit  for  ratification  an  agreement 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  troops, 
and  other  questions  that  might  come  before 
it.  The  failure  of  the  Commission  to  arrive 
at  an  agreement  will  throw  the  whole  ques- 
tion back  into  the  regular  diplomatic  chan- 
nels.   [See  current  Vol.,  page  39.] 


European  War. 

Military  operations  have  been  compara- 
tively slight.  On  the  western  front  raiding 
parties  and  artillery  duels  appear  to  mark 
the  extent  of  action.  On  the  Riga  front  the 
Russians  have  made  slight  advances  of  their 
lines  north  of  Mitau.  In  Rumania  the  Teu- 
tonic forces  have  captured  Vadeni,  between 
Braila  and  Galatz.  Their  progress  is  now 
very  slow.  The  neutral  governments  have 
been  requested  to  recall  their  representatives 
at  Bucharest.  Greece  is  complying  with  the 
Allies'  demands.  The  German  submarines 
continue  to  take  a  heavy  toll  of  the  Allies' 
shipping,  and  neutral  ships  with  contraband. 
[See  current  volume,  page,  40]. 


Discussion  of  the  peace  notes  is  still  the 
main  point  of  interest.  The  reply  of  the 
Entente  Allies  to  President  Wilson,  which 
was  given  to  the  press  on  the  12th,  thanks 
the  President  for  his  friendly  interest,  rec- 
ognizes the  need  of  an  early  peace,  deplores 
the  burden  put  upon  neutrals  and  belliger- 
ants,  but  insists  that  negotiations  must  be 
of  a  scope  to  bring  permanent  peace.  The 
note  protests  against  being  placed  upon  the 
same  moral  footing  as  the  Central  Powers, 
and  charges : 

If  there  is  a  historical  fact  established  at  the  pres- 
ent date,  it  is  the  wilful  aggression  of  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  to  insure  their  hegemony  over  Eu- 
rope and  their  economic  domination  over  the  world. 
Germany  proved  by  her  declaration  of  war,  by  the 
immediate  violation  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  and 
by  her  manner  of  conducting  the  war  her  simulating 
contempt  for  all  principles  of  humanity  and  all  re- 
spect for  small  States.  As  the  conflict  developed, 
the  attitude  of  the  Central  Powers  and  their  Allies 
has  been  a  continual  defiance  of  humanity  and  civili- 
zation.   .    .    . 

Their  objects  will  not  be  made  known  in  detail 
with  all  the  equitable  compensation  and  indemnities 
for  damages  suffered  until  the  hour  of  negotiations. 
But  the  civilized  world  knows  that  they  imply,  in  all 
necessity  and  in  the  first  instance,  the  restoration  of 
Belgium,  of  Serbia,  and  of  Montenegro,  and  the 
indenmities  which  are  due  them;  the  evacuation  of 
the  invaded  territories  of  France,  of  Russia,  and  of 
Roumania,  with  just  reparation;  the  reorganization 
of  Europe,  guaranteed  by  a  stable  regime  and  found- 
ed as  much  upon  respect  of  nationalities  and  full 
security  and  liberty  of  economic  development,  which 
all  nations,  great  or  small,  possess,  as  upon  terri- 
torial convei^ons  (and  international  agrreements^ 
suitable  to  guarantee  territorial  and  maritime  fron- 
tiers against  unjustified  attacks;  the  restitution  of 
provinces  or  territories  wrested  in  the  past  from  the 
Allies  by  force  or  against  the  will  of  their  popula- 
tions; the  liberation  of  Italians,  of  Slavs,  of  Ru- 
manians, and  of  Tcheco-Slovaques  from  foreign  dom- 
ination; the  enfranchisement  of  populations  subject 
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to  the  bloody  tyranny  of  the  Turks;  the  expulsion 
from  Europe  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  decidedly  alien 
to  Western  civilization.  The  intentions  of  his  Maj- 
esty, the  Emperor  of  Russia,  regarding  Poland  have 
been  clearly  indicated  in  the  proclamation  which  he 
has  just  addressed  to  his  armies.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  if  the  Allies  wish  to  liberate  Europe 
from  the  brutal  covetousness  of  Prussian  militarism 
it  never  has  been  their  design,  as  has  been  alleged, 
to  encompass  the  extermination  of  the  German  peo- 
ples and  their  iK)litical  disappearance.  That  which 
they  desire  above  all  is  to  insure  a  peace  uiK)n  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  justice,  upon  the  inviolable 
fidelity  to  international  obligations  with  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  never  ceased 
to  be  inspired. 

Belgium  returned  \a  separate  answer  to 
President  Wilson,  in  which  it  protested  bit- 
terly against  Germany's  invasion. 

The  German  government  has  taken  no  of- 
ficial notice  of  the  Entente  note,  but  it  is  an- 
nounced that  the  Emperor  has  issued  the 
following  proclamation  to  the  German  peo- 
ple: 

Our  enemies  have  dropped  the  mask.  After  re- 
fusing with  scorn  and  hypocritical  words  of  love  for 
peace  and  humanity  our  honest  peace  offer,  they 
have  now,  in  their  reply  to  the  United  States,  gone 
beyond  that  and  admitted  their  lust  for  conquest, 
the  baseness  of  which  is  further  enhanced  by  their 
calumnious  assertions. 

Their  aim  is  the  crushing  of  Germany,  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  powers  allied  with  us,  and  the  en- 
slavement of  the  freedom  of  Europe  and  the  seas, 
under  the  same  yoke  that  Greece,  with  gnashing  of 
teeth,  is  now  enduring. 

But  what  they  could  not  achieve  in  thirty  months 
of  the  blodiest  fighting  and  unscrupulous  economic 
war  they  will  also  fail  to  accomplish  in  the  future. 
Our  glorious  victories  and  our  iron  strength  of  will 
with  which  our  fighting  people  at  the  front  and  at 
home  have  borne  all  hardships  and  distress  guar- 
antee that  also  in  the  future  our  beloved  Fatherland 
has  nothing  to  fear. 

Burning  indignation  and  holy  wrath  wiU  redouble 
the  strength  of  every  German  man  and  woman, 
whether  it  is  devoted  to  fighting,  to  work,  or  to  suf- 
fering.   We  are  ready  for  all  sacrifices. 

The  God  who  planted  His  glorious  spirit  of  free- 
dom in  the  hearts  of  our  brave  peoples  will  also  give 
us  and  our  loyal  allies,  tested  in  battle,  the  full  vic- 
tory over  all  the  enemy  lust  for  power  and  rage  for 
destruction. 

Coeta  Rican  Land  Legislation. 

A  new  law  imposing  a  graduated  tax  on 
the  value  of  uncultivated  land  has  been 
adopted  in  the  Central  American  republic  of 
Costa  Rica.  The  Panama  Star  and  Herald 
of  December  28  quotes  the  provisions  as  given 
in  the  Costa  Rican  government's  official  ga- 
zette. The  law  is  the  work  of  President 
Alfredo  Gonzales.  Beginning  with  holdings 
of  more  than  100  hectares  it  levies 
tax  or  ^  per  cent  oti  the  value  of  the  first  250  hec- 


tares or  fraction  thereof,  greater  than  100  hectares. 

Tax  of  ^  per  cent  on  the  value  of  from  250  to  500 
hectares. 

Tax  of  %  per  cent  on  the  value  of  from  500  to 
1,000  hectares. 

Tax  of  1  per  cent  on  the  value  of  from  1,000  to 
1,500  hectares. 

Tax  of  1^  per  cent  on  the  value  of  from  1,500  to 
2,000  hectares. 

Tax  of  IH  per  cent  on  the  value  of  from  2,000  to 
3,000  hectares. 

Tax  of  1%  per  cent  on  the  value  of  from  3,000  to 
4,000  hectares. 

Tax  of  2  per  cent  on  the  value  of  from  4,000  to 
5,000  hectares. 

Tax  of  2H  per  cent  on  the  value  above  5,000  hec- 
tares. 

There  is  a  penalty  of  five  per  cent,  a  month 
for  delinquency.  Holdings  under  100  hec- 
tares are  exempt 


NOTES 


— Colonel  William  F.  Cody,  better  known  as  "Buf- 
falo Bill,"  died  at  Denver  on  January  10,  aged  71. 

— ^Abolition  of  the  State  Senate  was  recommended 
by  Governor  Peter  Norbeck  of  South  Dakota  in  his 
inaugural  address  on  January  4. 

— Judge  J.  A.  P.  Campbell,  last  of  the  49  dele- 
gates to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  died  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  on 
January  11,  aged  87. 

— A  resolution  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
was  introduced  in  the  New  York  State  Senate  on 
Jan.  10  by  the  Republican  leader.  Senator  Brown, 
providing  a  literacy  test  as  a  qualification  for 
voters. 

— ^While  attempting  to  escape  from  the  military 
prison  at  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York,  where  he  was 
confined  for  a  slight  infraction  of  army  rules,  James 
Hohl,  a  private,  was  shot  and  dangerously  wounded 
by  a  sentry  on  January  18. 

— Two  woman  suffrage  measures  passed  the  North 
Dakota  Senate  on  January  12.  One  provides  for 
submission  in  1918  of  a  constitutional  amendment  for 
limited  suffrage,  the  other  submits  in  1920  a  full 
suffrage  amendment.  The  House  has  still  to  approve. 
[See  current  volume  page  88.1 

— Citizens  of  Cicero  Township,  adjoining  Chicago, 
held,  on  February  7,  a  vigorous  protest  meeting 
against  the  proiK)sed  sale  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  local  publicly  owned  light  plant  to  the  Public 
Service  Company  of  Northern  Illinois,  a  private  oor- 
IK)ration.  A  Municipal  Ownership  League  was 
formed  to  continue  the  fight. 

— Picketing  of  the  White  House  by  members  of 
the  Congressional  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage  be- 
gan on  January  10.  The  intention  is  to  infiuence 
President  Wilson  to  declare  for  a  federal  suffrage 
amendment  The  pickets  took  iK)sition  at  the  gates 
leading  to  the  grounds,  holding  banners  bearing  the 
words:  "Mr.  President,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
for  woman  suffrage." 

— ^An  explosion  in  the  ammunition  plant  of  the 
Canadian  Car  and  Foundry  Company  at  Kingsland, 
New  Jersey,  on  January  11,  destroyed  an  entire 
shipment  of  projectiles  intended  for  the  Russian 
army.    On  the  following  day  a  similar  eolQsipn^t 
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the  du  Pont  works  at  Haskell,  New  Jersey,  destroyed 
400,000  pounds  of  smokeless  iK)wder.  A  number  of 
lives  were  lost,  but  just  how  many  is  not  reported. 

—Miss  Ella  Buchanan  is  one  of  the  three  prize 
winning  sculptors  in  a  contest  open  to  all  sculptors 
in  the  United  States,  for  carving  of  the  proposed 
$100,000  monument  to  the  Utah  Battalion.  The  final 
winner  is  to  be  selected  from  the  three  by  the  Utah 
legislature.  Miss  Buchanan  is  known  as  the  designer 
of  the  prize-winning  suffrage  statue,  ''The  suffra- 
gist calling  to  her  sisters,"  and  of  the  allegorical 
statuette  representing  "Progress  and  Poverty." 

—The  Illinois  intra-state  two-cent  railroad  fare 
law  was  upheld  by  Judge  Landis  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Chicago  on  January  18.  The  de- 
cision was  on  an  application  by  the  railroads  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  State  authorities  from  in- 
terfering with  the  2.4  cent  rate,  claimed  to  have  been 
indirectly  ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Judge  Landis  held  that  the  Conomission 
could  not  interfere  with  rates  within  the  State. 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

SuffragUU  Picketmg  While  House. 

New  York  World,  January  11. — If  everybody 
who  wanted  some  particular  measure  of  legisla- 
tion undertook  to  picket  the  White  House  it  would 
be  besieged  by  a  mob  reaching  from  Baltimore 
to  Richmond.  The  railroad  managers  would 
abandon  their  offices  and  parade  around  the  grounds 
with  banners  demanding  higher  rates.  The  train- 
men would  knock  off  work  and  hold  a  continuous 
denoonstration  in  favor  of  higher  pay  and  shorter 
hours.  Some  millions  of  consumers  would  march 
the  pavement  night  and  day  to  insist  that  the  prices 
of  eggs,  milk,  meat  and  bread  be  reduced  by  Federal 
statute.  The  National  Security  League  would  call 
out  its  army  and  stand  on  guard  until  every  last 
man  of  military  age  in  the  United  States  was  en- 
rolled as  a  conscript.  Constructive  patriots,  pacifists, 
jingoes,  government  contractors,  prohibitionists, 
brewers,  single-taxers,  high-protectionists,  free- 
traders and  birth-controllers  would  fight  for  breath- 
ing-space and  overfiow  into  the  suburbs,  while  relays 
of  watchers  waited  their  turn  to  waylay  the  Presi- 
dent. Only  a  few  cripples  and  invalids,  too  feeble 
to  mount  guard  outside  the  White  House,  would  be 
left  at  home. 

Montana's  CongreMwoman. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  (Boston),  January  8. — 
There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  now  that  Miss  Jean- 
nette  Rankin,  the  first  woman  to  win  a  seat  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  will  act  with  the  Inde- 
pendent group  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
would  be  only  characteristic  of  her,  for  her  whole 
public  course  has  been  along  independent  and  pro- 
gressive lines,  and  this  fact  adds  to  the  interest  the 
country  is  manifesting  in  her  career.  •  .  .  Al- 
most as  soon  as  she  left  college  she  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  iK)litical  affairs,  and  while  still  inexperi- 
enced in  what  are  often  described  as  ^the  intricacies 
of  the  biggest  of  all  games,"  she  displayed  oratorical 
ability  that  never  failed  to  atract  large  audiences. 
She  has  talked  in  practically  every  neighborhood  in 


the  mountain  state,  and  long  ago  made  an  extended 
acquaintance  and  fast  friends  among  its  inhabitants. 
That  these  subordinated  partisan  political  opinion  to 
personal  regard,  to  a  large  degree,  in  voting  for  Miss 
Rankin,  is  a  fact  established  clearly  by  the  returns. 
...  In  New  York  she  had  taken  a  course  at  the 
School  of  Philanthropy,  and  one  of  her  early  teach- 
ers, now  of  Manhattan,  after  telling  of  her  devotion 
to  studies  in  this  line,  and  her  working  out  of  prob- 
lems in  reform,  political  and  industrial,  recalls  how 
she  prepared  herself  first  to  understand  and  next  to 
grapple,  through  the  spoken  word,  with  fundament- 
als. .  .  .  When  the  presiding  officer  in  the  next 
House  of  Representatives  recognizes  ''The  lady  from 
Montana,"  no  timid,  hesitating,  thin,  or  wavering 
voice  will  begin  with,  "Mr.  Speaker,"  but  rather,  a 
voice  pure  and  steady  and  resonant,  and  one  certain 
not  only  to  enlist  the  attention  of  members  in  their 
seats,  but  to  call  others  out  in  streams  from  the  cloak 
and  committee  rooms.  "The  lady  from  Montana" 
furthermore  will  be  a  powerful  aid  to  Federal  suf- 
frage in  the  next  Congress,  if  the  question  shall  not 
be  dealt  with  finally,  so  far  as  the  National  Legisla- 
ture goes,  in  the  present  session. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  SERVICE. 

Its  Physical  Benefits  and  National  Cost. 

PitUburgh  Pa.,  January  13,   1917 

The  Chamberlain  Universal  Training  Bill,  owing 
to  fatalistic  ideas  about  the  future  of  the  United 
States,  threatens  to  become  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  old  fallacy  of  drawing  universal  conclusions 
from  a  few  scattered  events,  or  of  citing  a  particu- 
lar consequence  (the  present  war,  for  instance)  to 
be  the  consequent  or  result  of  the  mere  trading  in- 
stinct in  man,  when  the  plurality  of  causes  are  so 
many  that  perhaps  they  shall  never  be  known,  is 
used  with  such  great  effect  that  men  today  look 
without  emotion  on  measures  that  yesterday  would 
have  -aroused  the  gravest  concern. 

Against  such  reasoning  is  heard  in  strong,  log- 
ical protest  the  voice  of  The  Union  Against  Mili- 
tarism, headed  by  Dr.  James  Warbasse,  of  New 
York,  and  a  group  of  college  men  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Max  Eastman.  These  able  and  patriotic 
citizens  point  to  the  cost  of  carrsdng  out  the  provis- 
ions of  such  a  law — not  the  cdst  as  represented  by 
taxes,  interest,  wages;  but  the  National  cost  as  it 
would  affect  the  bodily  and  mental  life  of  the  gen- 
erations to  come.  For  instance,  that  training  of  the 
sort  required  in  a  military  course  ^lacks  elements 
of  exercise  essential  to  well-rounded  bodily  develop- 
ment" is  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Warbasse  as  well  as 
of  other  physicians  and  physical  educators;  and 
that  the  psychological  effect  would  be  destructive 
of  individual  initiative  goes  without  saying.  Mr. 
Eastman  is  a  student  of  psychology  and  as  such  he 
declares  military  training  to  be  opposed  to  every 
educational  theory  of  American  democracy,  and 
that  the  enactment  of  compulsory  military  legisla- 
tion would  be  the  greatest  step  backward  the  nation 
ever  has  taken;  that  the  sole  purpose  of  military 
training  was  to  train  ''out  of  a  man  his  individual 
initiative  and  to  cultivate  the  instinct  of  submis- 
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To  call  into  being  forces  tending  to  pervert 
Americanism  as  taught  by  Jefferson,  an  Ameri- 
canism that  has  carried  us  safely  through  more 
than  a  century  of  strife,  cannot  be  looked  upon  with 
equanimity.  The  ^'goose  step''  is  all  right  on  the 
long  marches  through  conquered  territory;  but  the 
sprightly  step  of  the  normal  ''Yankee"  is  more  be- 
coming a  race  that  will  refuse  to  kill  without  a  say 
as  to  whether  it  is  right,  necessary  or  just.  The 
Democratic  party  and  the  Progressive  party  are  on 
trial — shall  they  be  found  wanting?^  It  is  to  be 
hoped  not  t.  j.  Flaherty. 

A   MISTAKEN    LABOR   POLICY. 

Chicago,  January  8,   1917. 

Nearly  fourteen  thousand  persons  are  in  the  care 
of  our  State  Board  of  Administration.  Forty  per 
cent,  of  the  total  State  Budget  is  expended  by  this 
Board.  Only  a  small  amount  is  expended  for  re- 
search, cure»  and  prevention.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  public  is  ignorant  of  the  iK)ssibilities  of  re- 
search for  cure  and  fears  insanity  which  it  does  not 
understand.  The  Board  is  very  prompt  in  meeting 
all  public  demands,  but  having  supplied  the  hos- 
pitals with  a  medical  staff  smaller  than  a  village  of 
equal  population  usually  supports,  they  are  slow  to 
furnish  medical  supplies  on  the  requisition  of  these 
physicians.  This  contributes  to  the  discouragement 
of  medical  service  and  to  the  iK)sitive  neglect  of  the 
patients.  If  the  friends  of  the  insane  knew  the  ik)s- 
sibUities  of  treatment  they  would  insist  on  active 
efforts  for  cure  and  the  Board  would  supply  them. 
Almost  every  institution  for  the  insane  is  well  sup- 
plied with  costly  apparatus  for  agriculture  and  stock 
raising,  but  i>oor  apparatus  for  medical  diagnosis 
and  treatment. 

Some  of  the  insane  are  skilled  workmen  of  middle 
age.  They  ought  to  be  employed  as  a  matter  of 
treatment.  There  are  jobs  about  an  institution  that 
require  just  such  service  as  they  are  best  fitted  to 
do.  In  a  garden  the  installation  of  some  form  of 
sprinkling  apparatus  would  keep  a  gas  fitter  and 
five  or  six  patient  gas  fitters  at  work  two  months. 
The  constant  rebuilding  and  repairing  of  old  struc- 
tures opens  up  the  best  sort  of  curative  occupation 
for  carpenters,  masons,  plumbers,  electricians,  and 
all  their  helpers.  Sometimes  it  may  be  cheaper  to 
let  the  job  to  an  outside  contractor  but  it  is  wiser, 
kinder,  and  socially  more  rational  to  employ  patient 
labor  even  if  the  superintendence  and  guidance  is 
more  than  the  contractors'  estimate.  The  hospital 
is  designed  to  cure.  Employment  is  a  curative 
measure.  Re-education  and  restoration  to  the  ranks 
of  useful,  self-respecting,  productive  occupation  is 
a  recogpiized  function  of  the  modem  hospital. 

Strange  enough  opposition  and  effective  opposi- 
tion has  come  to  this  movement  from  organized 
labor.  In  one  institution  curative  employment  was 
carried  to  the  most  far  reaching  extent.  As  a  re- 
sult of  painstaking  organization  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  both  male  and  female  patients  were  furnished 
some  sort  of  occupation  for  at  least  one  or  two  hours 
a  day,  and  the  greatest  number  of  wards  were  made 
''open  wards"  in  which  the  number  of  disturbances 
and  assaults  had  fallen  to  an  incredible  minimum. 
The  "walking  delegate''  got  in  his  work  at  this  in- 


stitution and  stopped  all  patient  labor  with  union 
labor.  This  seems  to  me  unwise  on  the  part  of  or- 
ganized labor,  and  I  believe  the  rank  and  file  of 
union  labor  would  disapprove  of  a  measure  which 
puts  so  many  insane  persons  one  step  farther  from 
the  hope  of  cure. 

BAYARD   HOLMES. 

BOOKS 

THE  FATAL  INHERITANCE 

The  Invisible  Balance  Sheet.  By  Katrina  Trask. 
Published  by  John  Lane  Co.,  New  York  and  Lon- 
don.    Price  $1.40  net. 

To  have  read  Mrs.  Trask's  dramas  and 
poems  predisposes  one  to  expect  from  her  a 
superior  work  of  fiction  such  as  may  be  found 
in  "The  Invisible  Balance  Sheet."  This  novel 
is  by  no  means  an  ordinary  story,  dealing 
with  commonplace  characters  and  situations, 
but  it  goes  down  to  the  deeper  issues  of  life 
and  human  motive.  The  plot  is  briefly  out- 
lined :  The  hero,  John  Remington  Wright,  is 
a  young  farmer  of  an  intellectual  type,  who 
longs  to  escape  the  bondage  of  physical  toil 
and  live  a  broader,  freer  life.  From  child- 
hood he  has  been  closely  associated  with 
Marion  Meridith,  the  daughter  of  the  village 
pastor  who  had  fitted  him  for  college,  and 
under  the  blooming  apple  boughs  he  was 
about  to  declare  his  passion  when  he  is  sud- 
denly summoned  to  meet  a  strange  gentleman 
from  New  York,  He  is  informed  that  his 
mother's  uncle,  John  Remington,  for  whom 
he  had  been  named,  had  recently  died  and  had 
bequeathed  to  his  grand  nephew  the  sum  of 
sixty  million  dollars  on  condition  that  he 
would  sign  a  written  contract  to  faithfully 
care  for  the  estate,  and  never  marry.  With 
swift  thought  of  Marion,  John  promptly  de- 
clines the  inheritance,  but  Mr.  Grimes,  the 
lawyer,  insists  that  the  decision  be  postponed 
until  morning.  Thinking  the  matter  over  in 
the  watches  of  the  night,  John's  love  of  power 
which  wealth  would  give,  overcomes  the 
deeper  desire  of  his  heart  and  he  consents  to 
the  conditions  named  by  the  uncle.  The  ap- 
pointed meeting  with  Marion  at  dawn  is  cold 
and  formal.  The  love  he  had  expected  to  con- 
fess is  set  aside  by  the  forceful  allurement  of 
his  sudden  fortune,  and  he  comforts  himself 
with  the  hope  that  Marion  does  not  care  for 
him.  So  he  goes  to  the  grand  old  home  of 
his  departed  uncle,  adorning  it  with  ex- 
pensive works  of  art  and  royal  furnishings 
that  satisfy  his  heretofore  ungratified  tastes, 
and  with  ready  adaptation  he  becomes  a  social 
leader  and  the  idol  of  fashionable  women, 
with  one  of  whom  he  is  temporarily  infat- 
uated. But  before  he  yields  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  his  senses  he  is  called  by  his  faitiif ul 
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old  farm  friend,  Eben  Hankins — a  rural 
philosopher,  by  the  way — ^to  do  something 
for  Marion,  who  is  left  alone  by  the  sudden 
death  of  her  father.  Hastening  at  once  to 
see  his  youthful  love,  he  feels  a  return  of 
his  old  aflFection  but  can  offer  only  money, 
which  she  indignantly  rejects.  Humiliated 
by  her  scorn  and  weighed  down  by  the  bur- 
den of  wealth  which  he  had  borne  dizzily  for 
two  years,  he  resolves  to  rid  himself  of  his 
unwelcome  inheritance  and  he  rushes  to  his 
uncle's  lawyer  to  help  him  to  escape  his 
bondage.  But  he  is  referred  to  his  signed 
contract  to  hold  to  the  conditions  of  his 
uncle's  will  and  in  despair  he  staggers  away 
with  his  hated  responsibilities. 

How  John  Wright  finally  escaped  his  in- 
heritance the  reader  of  this  notice  will  find 
in  the  book,  which  abounds  in  interesting 
details  of  which  this  bare  outline  gives  no 
glimpse.  In  the  various  discussions  of  the 
leading  characters  there  are  strong  opinions 
expressed  on  national  affairs.  Speaking  of 
our  neutral  attitude  in  the  European  war, 
John  says: 

'^We  should  protest;  we  owe  it  to  our 
honor,  to  our  relation  with  the  brave  coun- 
tries heroically  fighting  for  righteousness, 
for  liberty,  and  for  democratic  principles — 
we  owe  it  to  posterity  to  protest  .  .  .  The 
time  will  come  when  no  man  will  be- 
lieve in  war,  when  war  will  seem  as  futile  to 
a  human  being  as  dueling  does ;  but  war  or 
no  war,  the  United  States  should  be  recorded 
on  the  pages  of  history  for  all  time  with  an 
unmistakable,  unequivocal  protest.  It  would 
defme  our  moral  standard — ^make  it  clear  to 
the  world  and — ^what  is  more  important- 
make  it  clear  to  ourselves.  Think  of  what 
we  are  letting  pass  in  silence  before  our  eyes ! 
A  treaty  has  bieen  torn  to  scraps  and  denied ; 
an  international  obligation  in  whidi  we  have 
our  share,  if  only  indirect,  has  been  denied. 
Belgium  has  been  outraged!  Belgium  has 
been  invaded — its  peaceful  inhabitants  have 
been  conquered  and  slaughtered — its  women 
have  been  outraged — its  children  have  been 
mutilated — its  priests  have  been  shot — its 
churches  have  been  defiled  and  destroyed.  It 
is  the  cr3ring  duty  of  every  civilized  nation 
to  proclaim  a  horror  of  this  cruelty— this 
breach  of  faith — ^this  wanton  barbarism. 

"Neutrality  is  a  wise  principle  as  far  as 
active  interference  is  concerned,  but  neutral- 
ity of  the  mind  and  neutrality  of  expression 
is  disintegrating  to  the  intellect  and  to  the 
morals.  A  neutrality  that  advises  or  induces 
silence  about  the  things  that  grip  the  soul 
and  the  conscience  is  a  gag!  I  think  war  is 
wrong  and  worse  than  wrong — it  is  idiotic, 


because  through  all  the  ages  it  has  never 
permanently  settled  ansrthing." 

In  equally  definite  terms  the  Mexican  sit- 
uation is  reviewed  and  our  faulty  dealing 
held  up  to  our  astonished  gaze. 

"Mark  my  word,"  spoke  John.  "The  time 
will  come  when  we  shall  rue  the  day  we 
played  at  meddling — interfered  without  set- 
tling, and  made  the  muddle  more  mixed. 
Villa,  like  a  firebrand,  will  surely  bum  the 
bridges  that  have  been  laid  for  him,  and  Car- 
ranza  may  bite  the  breast  that  has  warmed 
him.  .  .  .  The  best  we  can  do  would  be 
to  have  a  conference  of  all  the  experienced, 
intelligent  and  wise  men  of  the  country — 
democrats  and  republicans — ^to  seriously  and 
earnestly  consult  and  decide  what  is  the  best. 
It  is  not  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  this  coun- 
try to  found  our  policy,  in  such  a  delicate 
and  hectic  situation,  oa  private  and  amateur 
sources.  Moreover,  we  are  giving  the  glad 
hand — ^with  ammunition  in  it,  mind  you — ^to 
men  whom  we  do  not  know,  upon  whom  we 
can  not  count,  and  thereby  we  are  encour- 
aging the  very  demoralization  tiiat  we  de- 
plore." 

All  in  all,  "The  Invisible  Balance  Sheet" 
is  a  novel  rising  above  the  ordinary  fiction 
of  the  day  and  the  thoughtful  reader  should 
not  miss  it.  a.  l.  m. 
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The  student  thought  long  and  carefully  before 
setting  down  the  answer,  and  when  he  handed  in 
his  paper  this  is  what  the  examiner  read: 

"If  twenty  men  reap  a  field  in  eight  hours,"  ran 
the  question,  "how  long  will  it  take  fifteen  men  to 
reap  the  same  field?" 

"The  field,  having  already  been  reaped  by  the 
twenty  men,  could  not  be  reaped  a  second  time  by 
the  fifteen."— Sacred  Heart  Review. 

4*       •       • 

Hokus — Why  does  a  woman  change  her  mind  so 
often?  Pokus — Maybe  she  doesn't  like  the  looks  of 
it  after  she  had  made  it  up. — Town  Topics. 
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**An  owl  isn't  really  the  bird  of  wisdom.  He 
merely  looks  wise  and  does  nothing," 

''WeU,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum,  "under  some 
circumstances,  isn't  that  the  wisest  thing  he  could 
doV'-^Waahington  Star. 


She— "My  husband,  unfortunately,  is  always  mis- 
understood" 

The  Sbnatob— "Unfortunately?  Why,  madam,  it 
will  be  the  making  of  him  if  he  goes  to  Congress." — 
Judge, 


Religion  Freed  from  Dogma  and  Cant 

Does  that  seem  to  you  the  onlv  kind  worth  having? 
Then  why  not  affiliate  yourself  with 

THE  FREE  RELIGIOUS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
(John  Haynes  Holmes,  President) 
now  emphasizing  Scientific  Religion,  Industrial  Democracy  and  Internation- 
al Peace  as  the  three  supreme  religious  issues  of  the  time? 

Annual  membership  fee,  $1,  includes  John  Haynes  Holmes'  great 
address  on  ^^The  International  Mind"  and  eight  others  to  follow  in 
monthly  series*    JOIN  NOW. 

Further  particulars  from  George  Grover  Mills,  Secretary, 

FREE  RELIGIOUS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
120  Boylston  Street  Boston,  Mass. 
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not,  in  their  opinion*  warrant  a  large  adrertisement  will  find 
here  a  method  of  adrertising  specially  adapted  to  their  needs. 
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acre;  irrigated  lands,  $86  to  $60;  Twenty  years  to  pa;r;  $t,000 
loan  in  improTcments,  or  ready  made  farms.  Loan  of  Iitc  stock; 
Taxes  average  under  twenty  cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improTC- 
ments.  personal  property,  or  live  stock.  Good  markets,  churches, 
schools,  roads,  telephones;  Excellent  climate— crops  and  live 
stock  prove  it.  Special  homeseekers'  fare  certificates.  Write  tor 
free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron,  General  Superintendent  Land 
Branch,  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.,  110  Ninth  Avenue,  Calgary,  Al- 
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is  essential  to  international  peace  and  justice.  If  so,  why 
not  co-operate  with  those  who  are  working  for  it?  One 
dollar  anntial  membership  fee  includes  payment  for 
periodical  FREE  TRADE  BROADSIDE  and  other 
pubUcations  of  AMERICAN  FREE  TRADE  LEAQUEt 
120  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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NEW  YORK  AND  VISITING  SINGLETAXERS  neet  mt 
Ittncheon  eTery  TueadMj  at  Union  Square  Hotel,  Fourth  ATenne 
and  16th  Street,  New  York  City. 

PHILADELPHIA  and  Tiaitlng  Singletaxert  meet  for  luncheon 
Thursday  of  each  week,  at  18.S0,  in  second  floor  dining  room  of 
Thommen*8  restaurant,  1680  Market  Street 


MANHATTAN  SINGLE  TAX  CLUB 

The  oldest  Singletax  organization  in  the  world.  Office 
and  club  room,  47  West  48nd  street.  New  York  City. 
Open  every  week  da/.  Meetinn  every  Sunday  erening. 
Call  or  write  for  information,  lectures  or  literature. 

On  January  80,  the  Qub  will  give  a  dinner  to  the 
MassachuMtts  Singletax  League,  at  the  Machinery  Club, 
60  Church  St,  New  York,  0:80  P.  M.  Principal  speakers: 
Prof.  Lewis  J.  Johnson,  Alex.  Mackendrick,  Robt  E. 
Blakeslee,  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison.  Jr.  (all  of  Boston);  Dr. 
Garrin  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Charles  T.  Root  of 
New  York.  Tickets  $1.60.  Send  in  your  reservations 
promptly. 
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The  GREENFIELD  BULLETIN 

r\^^^  _  «.^-.l-.     Homeopathic    in    size.      Will    make    you 
Unce  a  WeeK.    mad  or  glad  fifty-two  times  for  a  dollar. 

No  sample  copies.     You  do  the  gambling. 

H.  W.  NOREN,  Greenfield  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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No  peace 


should  be  made  until  it  can  be  a  conclusive  peace. 
Read 

"A  CONCLUSIVE  PEACE" 

By  CharleM  Fremont  Taylor 

The  book  of  the  hour.  A  small  book  with  a 
large  mission.  It  points  the  way  to  peace  with 
honor  and  "a  place  in  the  sun"  for  every  bel- 
ligerent. 

"It  is  certainly  the  best  and  brightest  written  of  all 
the  many  similar  volumes  that  have  reached  me,  most 
of  which  are  ponderous  without  being  weighty." — Iirael 
ZanrtrUL 

"I  am  delighted  with  your  book.  ...  Of  all  the 
books  thus  far  published,  I  think  that  yours  would  serve 
better  than  any  as  a  text  book  for  our  Society  to  Elim- 
inate Economic  Causes  of  War." — Bog«r  W.  Babson. 

"I  may  sincerely  state  that  it  is  a  helpful  and  sug- 
gestive volume,  and  that  many  of  its  propositions  appeal 
to  me  very  strongly.  The  theory  upon  which  you  base 
your  proposition  for  a  European  Commerce  Commission 
seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  sound." — ^Dr.  S.  V*  D.  North, 
Ass't  Secy.,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 

"Your  idea  as  to  the  co-operation  of  European  states 
in  the  matter  of  commerce,  using  each  other's  ports,  etc., 
is  new  and  valuable." — ^Thomas  Raebnm  Whita,  Presi- 
dent Pennsylvania  Peace  and  Arbitration  Society. 

"Your  proposition  of  an  International  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  certainly  worthy  of  very  serious  attention, 
and  would  probably  prove  a  positive  constructive 
measure." — Prof.  Felix  Adler. 

"I  find  it  very  interesting  and  instructive." — Oicar 
8.  Strau. 

"International  peace  is  an  old  subject,  but  here  it  is 
handled  in  a  new  way.  Peace  among  nations  cannot  be 
enforced.  It  must  come  about  by  satisfying  reasonable 
and  natural  wants,  needs  and  demands.  Here  this  great 
oroblem  is  discussed  in  a  constructive  and  praetical  way. 
No  dreams  are  indulged  in." — Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 

"Here  is  a  quiet,  sane  and  reasonable  presentation  of 
ideas  and  principles  which  will  repay  consideration  in 
making  ready  for  the  getting  together  of  the  peace 
seekers,  which  we  all  hope  will  not  be  delayed  much 
longer." — Spokane   Spokeiman-ltevlew. 

For  sale  at  all  Bookdealers. 

178  pairos*     Price  50  oenti. 

The  John  0.  Winiton  Go.,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  daindMt  piec«  of  Draiden 
it  not  mora  alliiriog  than  this 
new  and  lordy  littlt  hat  box  filled 
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clings  like  a  tilkeo  cobweb  thtovgh 
heat  and  wind,  •hieldt  the  delicate 
skin,  beanttfice  its  texture  and  its 
tones.  In  Cream,  White-pink,  Bru- 
nette tints  and  Tint  Natural,  Ama- 
belle  or  Roses  of  Paradise,  $i.00i 
Violets  of  Paradise,  $5.00,  silk 
covered  box;  $1.00,  trial  size  t  Axo- 
tea,  $10.00  and  $Z50. 

In  the  aquara  box,  paper  corerad, 
same  quality  of  powder,  Bouqnet 
of  Paradise  odor,  50  cents. 
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A  New  Book  on  Headaches 

Headaches  are  "only  symptoms"  but — they  may  indicate  serious  internal  conditions.  This  is  why  the/  should 
haTe  attention.  You  should  not  neglect  your  headaches — nor  try  to  get  rid  of  them  by  temporary  means.  If  you  do, 
results  may  be  serious.  This  is  fully  explained  in  a  new  book  "Headaches  and  Their  Frevention/'  written  bjr  an  emi- 
nent Neurologist,  after  nearly  forty  years'  experience  in  observing,  treating  and  prescribing  for  cases  in  which  head- 
aches  have  been  important  symptoms.  In  this  book,  you  will  find  full  and  complete  information  about  aU  kinds  of 
headaches,  what  causes  them  and  how  such  causes  may  be  removed.  In  plain,  simple,  understandable  language,  the 
baatc  conditions  which  lead  to  headaches  are  set  forth  and  you  are  informed  as  to  how  you  may  rid  yourself  ot 
headache  annoyances  and  the  dangers  thev  may  indicate.  The  measures  recommended  are  easy  to  adopt — understand- 
able, rational,  scientific  and  effective.  No  drugs.  A  little  exercise  but  no  tiresome  regime.  A  little  care  about  diet 
but  few  restrictions.  Care  about  rest,  sleep  and  divisions  of  your  working  hours.  Not  a  large  book  but  worth  Us 
meigki  in  gold  to  the  headache  sufferer.  Price  only  $1.26 — postage  15c  additional.  Yon  take  no  risk  for,  if  you  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  book,  it  may  be  returned  in  five  days  for  prompt  refund.  Send  your  order  today  and 
learn   how   to   rid   yourself   forever   of   headache   suffering.     Address — 

Good  Health  Publishing  Company         7201  Washington  Ave.        Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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New  Stomachs  for  Old 

By 

Arthur  True  Buswell,  M.D. 


THOUSANDS  of  people  who 
suffered  for  years  with  all 
sorts  of  stomach  trouble  are 
walking  around  to-day  with 
entirely  re-made  stomachs. 
Tliey  enjoy  their  meals  and 
never  have  a  thought  of  indi- 
gestion,  constipation  or  any 

EUGENE  CKEISTIAN       ^^    ^^    ^^.^^^    yj^^^    ^j^j^ 

which  they  formerly  suffered  and  which  are 
directly  traceable  to  the  stomach. 

And  these  surprising  results  have  beAi 
produced  not  by  drugs  or  medicines  of  any 
kind,  not  by  foregoing  substantial  foods,  not 
by  eating  specially  prepared  or  patented  foods 
of  any  kind,  but  by  eating  the  plainest,  sim- 
plest foods  correctly  combiTtedl 

These  facts  were  forcibly  brought  to  my 
mind  by  Eugene  Chi-istian,  the  eminent  Food 
Scientist  who  is  said  to  have  successfully 
treated  over  23,000  people  with  foods  alone! 

As  Christian  says,  man  is  what  he  eats, 
What  we  take  into  our  stomachs  to-day,  we 
o,re  to-morrow.  Food  is  the  source  of  all 
power,  yet  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  knows 
the  chemistry  of  foods  as  related  to  the  chem- 
istry of  the  body.  The  result  is  we  are  a 
nation  of  "stomach  sufferers." 

Christian  has  proved  that  to  eat  good, 
simple,  nourishing  food  is  not  necessarily  to 
cat  correctly.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  the 
foods  which  we  have  come  to  regard  as  good 
are  in  reality  about  the  worst  things  we  can 
eat,  while  others  that  we  regard  as  harmful 
have  the  most  food  value. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  harm  which  comes 
from  eating  blindly  is  the  fact  that  very  often 
two  perfectly  good  foods  when  eaten  at  the 
same  meal  form  a  chemical  reaction  in  the 
stomach  and  literally  explode,  liberating 
dangerous  toxic  poisons  which  are  absorbed 
by  the  blood  and  circulate  tluroughout  the 
system,  forming  the  root  of  nearly  all  sickness, 
the  first  indications  of  which  are  acidity,  fer- 
mentation, gas,  constipation  and  many  other 
sympathetic  ills  leading  to  most  serwus  conse- 
quences. 


And  yet  just  as  wrong  food  selections  and 
combinations  will  destroy  our  health  and 
eflSiciency,  so  will  the  right  foods  create  and 
maintain  bodily  vigor  and  mental  energy. 
In  my  talk  with  Eugene  Christian,  he  told  me 
of  some  of  his  experiences  in  the  treatment  of 
disease  through  food — ^just  a  few  instances 
out  of  the  more  than  ^,000  cases  he  has  on 
record. 

One  case  which  interested  me  greatly  was 
that  of  a  young  business  man  whose  efficiency 
has  been  practically  wrecked  through  stomach 
acidity,  fermentation  and  constipation,  re- 
sulting in  physical  sluggishness  which  was 
naturally  reflected  in  his  ability  to  use  his 
mind.  He  was  twenty  pounds  underweight 
when  he  first  went  to  see  Christian  and  was  so 
nervous  he  couldn't  sleep.  Stomach  and  in- 
testinal gases  were  so  severe  that  they  caused 
irregular  heart  action  and  often  fits  of  great 
mental  depression.  As  Christian  describes 
it,  he  was  not  50  per  cent,  efficient  either  men- 
tally or  physically.  Yet  in  a  few  days,  by 
following  Christian's  suggestions  as  to  food, 
his  constipation  had  completely  gone,  although 
he  had  formerly  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
large  daily  doses  of  a  strong  cathartic.  In  five 
weeks  every  abnormal  symptom  had  disap- 
peared— ^his  weight  having  increased  6  lbs. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  acquired  a  store  of 
physical  and  mental  energy  so  great  in  com- 
parison with  his  former  self  as  to  almost  belie 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  same  man. 

Another  instance  of  what  proper  food  com- 
binations can  do  was  that  of  a  man  one  hun- 
dred pounds  overweight  whose  only  other 
discomfort  was  rheumatism.  This  man's 
greatest  pleasure  in  life  was  eating.  Though 
convinced  of  the  necessity,  he  hesitated  for 
months  to  go  under  treatment,  believing  he 
would  be  deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  He  finally,  however,  decided  to  try  it 
out.  Not  only  did  he  begin  losing  weight  at 
once,  quickly  regaining  his  normal  figure,  all 
signs  of  rheumatism  disappearing,  but  he 
found  the  new  diet  far  more  delicious  to 
the  taste  and  afforded  a  much  keener  qual- 
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ity  of  enjoyment  than  his  old  method  of 
eating  nnd  wrote  Christian  a  letter  to  that 
effect. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  case  that 
Christian  told  me  of  was  that  of  a  multi- 
millionaire— ^a  man  70  years  old,  who  had  been 
traveling  with  his  doctor  for  several  years  in  a 
search  for  health.  He  was  extremely  ema- 
ciated, had  chronic  constipation,  lumbago  and 
rheumatism.  For  over  twenty  years  he  had 
suffered  with  stomach  and  intestinal  trouble 
which  in  reality  was  superaciduous  secretions 
in  the  stomach.  The  first  menus  given  him 
were  designed  to  remove  the  causes  of  acidity, 
which  was  accomplished  in  about  thirty  days. 
And  after  this  was  done  he  seemed  to  undergo 
a  complete  rejuvenation.  His  eyesight,  hear- 
ing, taste  and  all  of  his  mental  faculties  became 
keener  and  more  alert.  He  had  had  no  organic 
trouble — ^but  he  was  starving  to  death  from 
malnutrition  and  decomposition — all  caused 
by  the  wrong  selection  and  combination  of 
foods.  After  six  months'  treatment  this  man 
was  as  well  and  strong  as  he  had  ever  been 
in  his  life. 

These  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  right  eating 
I  have  simply  chosen  ar  random  from  perhaps 
a  dozen  Eugene  Christian  told  me  of,  every 
one  of  which  was  fully  as  interesting  and  they 
applied  to  as  many  different  ailments.  Surely 
this  man  Christian  is  doing  a  great  work. 

I  know  of  several  instances  where  rich  men 
and  women  have  been  so  pleased  with  what 
he  has  done  for  them  that  ihey  have  sent  him 
a  check  for  $500  or  $1000  in  addition  to  the 
amoimt  of  the  bill  when  paying  him. 

There  have  been  so  many  inquiries  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  from  people  seeking 
the  benefit  of  Eugene  Christian's  advice  and 
whose  cases  he  is  imable  to  handle  personally 
that  he  has  written  a  little  course  of  lessons 
which  teUs  you  exactly  what  to  eat  for  health, 
strength  and  efficiency.    This  coiu^e  is  pub- 


lished by  The  Corrective  Eating  Society  of 
New  York. 

These  lessons,  there  are  24  of  them,  contain 
actual  menus  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  din- 
ner, curative  as  well  as  corrective,  covering 
every  condition  of  health  and  sickness  from 
infancy  to  old  age  and  for  all  occupations, 
climates  and  seasons. 

Reasons  are  given  for  every  recommendation 
based  upon  actual  results  secured  in  the 
author's  many  years  of  practice  although 
technical  terms  have  been  avoided.  Every 
point  is  explained  so  clearly  that  there  can  be 
no  possible  misunderstanding. 

With  these  lessons  at  hand  it  is  just  as 
though  you  were  in  personal  contact  with  the 
great  food  specialist  because  every  possible 
point  is  so  thoroughly  covered  that  you  can 
scarcely  think  of  a  question  which  isn't 
answered.  You  can  start  eating  the  very 
things  that  will  produce  the  increased  physical 
and  mental  energy  you  are  seeking  tlie  day 
you  received  tlie  lessons  and  you  will  find  tliat 
you  secure  results  with  the  first  meal. 

If  you  would  like  to  examine  these  24  Little 
Lessons  in  Corrective  Eating  simply  write 
The  Corrective  Eating  Society,  Department 
131,  460  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
It  b  not  necessary  to  enclose  any  money  with 
your  request.  Merely  ask  them  to  send  the 
lessons  on  five  days'  trial  with  the  under- 
standing that  you  will  either  return  them 
within  that  time  or  remit  $3.00,  the  small 
fee  asked. 

The  reason  that  the  Society  is  willing  to 
send  the  lessons  on  free  examination  without 
money  in  advance  is  because  they  want  to 
remove  every  obstacle  to  putting  this  knowl- 
edge in  the  hands  of  the  many  interested  peo- 
ple as  soon  as  possible,  knowing  full  well  that 
a  test  of  some  of  the  menus  in  the  lessons 
themsdves  are  more  convincing  than  anything 
that  can  possibly  be  said  about  them. 


Please  cBp  out  and  tmal  the  fottowing  form  iriMtead  of 

writing  a  letter,  as  thU  U  a  copy  of  the  bleatk  adopted 

by  the  Society  and  will  bt  honored  at  once. 


CORRECTIVE  EATING  SOCIETY, 

Dept.  181,  460  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

You  may  send  me  prepaid  a  copy  of  Corrective  Eating  in  24  Lessons.    I  will  either 
remail  them  to  you  withm  five  days  or  send  you  $3. 


Name. . . 
Address, 


City. 
SUte. 
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"A  STRONG  MAN'S  HOUSE" 

By  Francis  NeiUon 

Member  ef  ParBameitf,  JamuuTt  UlO-Decenber,  1915 


A  strong  story  conceived  in  fervor  for  disarma- 
ment, brotherhood,  and  peace.— The  World,  New 
York. 

A  powerful  novel  written  with  artistry.  Here  is 
no  preachment  by  a  man  with  a  message  but  with- 
out an  art.  Mr.  Neilson  is  an  artist  first.  This  com- 
plex family  life,  with  its  war  reflexes,  is  a  difficult 
situation  for  the  writer  to  handle  and  a  novice  might 
easily  have  made  a  failure  of  the  web,  but  Mr. 
Neilson's  is  a  master  hand,  and  his  characters  are 
real,  pulsating  human  beings  who  act  in  a  convinc- 
ing manner.— William  J.  BUdc,  The  Detroit  Journal. 

One  of  the  best  books  having  as  its  foundation  the 
present  world  imbroglio.— Sun,  Pittsburg^. 

This  is  a  story  from  the  inside  charged  with  local 
color.  It  could  not  have  been  written  except  by  one 
who  knows  the  so-called  favored  side  of  English 
life.  He  knows  those  who  live  in  mansions,  have 
servants  and  go  riding  with  the  hounds.  It  is  a  book 
that  touches  most  of  the  heresies,  does  not  hesitate 
to  run  into  theological  as  well  as  political  hot  ques- 
tions. "A  Strong  Man's  House"  is  a  strong  man's 
bode  and  will  give  strength  to  the  reader.— Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  in  Unity. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  novels  which  have 
resulted  from  the  European  war.— Chronicle,  San 
Francisco. 

A  work  of  art  As  a  study  in  the  psychology  of 
the  typically  prosperous  man  under  present  social 
and  economic  conditions,  this  character  sketch  is  in- 
valuable. The  thrilling  interest  of  the  story  holds 
the  reader's  attention  from  cover  to  cover,  and  that 
incidentally  many  glimpses  of  the  rural  life  of  Eng- 
land with  which  the  author  is  familiar  illuminate  its 
pi^es.— Alex.  Madcendrick,  The  Pubuc 


The  novel  is  one  of  superb  character  drawing  and 
tense  situations,  filled  with  drama.  The  book  is  ^e 
woric  of  a  man  who  feds  deeply  and  sees  keenly, 
and  who  can  put  his  emotions  and  his  mtelligencc 
into  his  fiction.— Bookseller,  New  York. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  will  prove  one  of 
the  best  sellers  of  the  season.  It  deserves  to  be  sucA, 
While  this  is  one  of  the  most  fasdnatmg  stones  m 
the  deluge  of  war  literature,  it  is  more  than  a  stoiy. 
It  is  that  which  should  be  studied  by  the  masters  in 
all  lands.  Read  it  You  may  not  sleep  the  mght  you 
finish  the  book  but  God  knows  a  few  sleepless  nig^its 
are  better  than  the  long  sleep  of  a  shdl-swept  trench 
and  a  blood  sodden  battlefield.— Horace  H.  Herr, 
The  Indiana  Forum. 

It  is  a  tremendously  interesting  book  to  those 
neutrals  who  do  not  know  the  intimate  ^ctions 
of  the  people  who  are  under  the  curse.  He  does 
not  preach  any  doctrine  too  obviously;  the  situa- 
tions, although  melodramatic  in  nature,  are  handled 
with  restraint  He  set  himself  to  do  his  job  well 
and  he  has  done  it  well.  -H.  S.,  The  New  Republic 

A  highly  creditable  piece  of  writing,  deft  in  its 
portraiture  of  current  English  types,  convincuig  m 
its  psychology,  and  marked  by  a  style  that  is  never 
slothful,  tedious,  or  staccato.  It  possesses  a  theme 
that  is  thoughtful  and  engaging,  treated  m  asandy 
emotional  manner.— Burton  Roscoe,  in  The  Chicago 
Tribune. 

This  novd  is  notably  different  from  the  gen- 
eral run  of  novds  of  English  life.  The  picture  is 
of  England  in  war  time,  the  canvas  large,  the 
painting  bold,  the  theme  one  of  purpose  most  cred- 
itably handled.  The  characters— types— are  admir- 
ably portrayed,  the  style  sincere  and  convmang.  — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

"A  Strong  Man's  House"  is  somethmg  different 
from  all  the  novels  of  the  war  that  have  come  off 
the  presses.  It  is  a  picture  of  England  in  war  time 
laid  on  a  big  canvas  with  bold  strokes.— Globe, 
Boston. 


PRICEt  $l.SOt  NET 

THE    BOBBS-MERRILL    COMPANY 

New  York  Publishers  Indianapolis 

"A  Strong  Man's  Hous^'  is  one  of  the  hoohs  The  Public's  Book  Department  recommends  and  it  can  he 
ordered  through  them. 
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On  FREE  TRIAL 
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^^^'^  75    Admiral  Dewey  could  have  refuted  with  a 

Conscription  in  Practice.    David  Starr  Jordan.. .  81  word  the  misrepresentations  of  the  imperial- 
Militant  Benevolence.   J.  w.  Slaughter 82  ists,  and  made  clear  to  the  public  the  treach- 

Ncws  of  the  Week 84  ery  of  which  we  became  guilty  in  destroying 

Press  Opinions                                                 90  ^^^  Philippine  Republic    To  have  said  that 

^          word  would  have  been  to  risk,  for  a  time  at 

^^'*™*^"^*^^  ^  least,  the  popularity  due  to  his  victory,  but 

EqnaHty.    Harriet  Martineau 92  he  would  have  helped  the  ally  who  had  trust- 
Books  92  ed  him,  and  perhaps  have  saved  his  country 

—                    from  commission  of  a  crime.    However,  the 

sditMrM,  isf 8-1913:  Louii  F.  PoiT  mnd  Atici  thachxb  Post  word  was  never  spokeu.     Then,  in  a  few 

emtom:  months,  on  account  of  a  trifling  incident,  the 

SAMUEL  DANziGER          STOUGHTON  cooLEY  mob  that  had  acclaimed  him  turned  against 

B^»"'"»  makao,.:  STANLEY  BowMAR j^j^^^     The  glory  of  his  uaval  exploit  faded. 
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President  Wilson's  mistake  in  naming  his 
physician  for  the  rank  of  a  rear  admiral, 
over  the  heads  of  133  competent  seniors,  is 
the  more  glaring  because  of  his  past  freedom 
from  anjrthing  savoring  of  personal  bias. 
Dr.  Grayson  may  be  entirely  worthy  of  the 
promotion.  An  impartial  and  competent 
board  might  have  made  the  same  recommen- 
dation. Still  it  would  be  inadvisable  for  the 
President  to  do  it.  For  his  is  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion. Not  only  must  he  be  honest,  but  he 
must  be  above  suspicion.  He  may  reward 
friends  when  merit  accompanies  opportun- 
ity, but  he  must  not  give  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  President  Wilson  is  beholden  to  a 
vast  number  of  men  and  women  throughout 
the  country  who  have  given  time  and  money 
to  secure  his  election.  They  did  this  not 
merely  that  they  mij^it  compliment  him  per- 
sonally, but  in  order  that  he  might  be  the 
means  of  carrying  out  great  Ideas  which  he 
repriBsents.  Because  of  the  high  altruistic 
stand  he  has  taken,  and  the  significant  en- 
dorsement that  he  received  last  Nov^nber,  he 
enjoys  great  prestige  throughout  the  country, 
as  well  as  in  other  lands.  It  is  his  duty  as 
an  idealist  to  guard  this  power  jealously,  and 
refrain  from  doing  aught  that  may  bring  his 
sense  of  fairness  in  question.    The  man  who 
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EDITORIAL 

President  Wilson's  address  to  the  United 
States  Senate  was,  all  things  considered,  the 
greatest  pronouncement  of  a  generation.  By 
this  speech,  given  at  a  time  when  mankind  is 
ahungered  for  the  cessation  of  war,  and  de- 
livered in  the  name  of  his  countrymen  to  his 
countrymen,  he  has  raised  the  ideals  of  inter- 
national relations  to  such  an  exalted  degree 
that  any  who  may  attempt  to  belittle  them 
will  merely  dwarf  themselves.  A  great  prin- 
ciple has  been  laid  down.  Let  statesmen 
measure  up  to  it.  s.  o. 

*  *  * 
At  his  death  Admiral  Dewey  might  have 
been  a  greater  man  in  public  esteem  had  he 
not  failed  at  a  critical  moment.  When  in 
1899  he  returned  from  the  Philippines  a  pop- 
ular hero,  the  country  was  not  yet  committed 
definitely  to  the  imperialist  policy.    As  an 
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''took  Panama''  did  such  things,  and  people 
thought  him  consistent.  But  the  man  who 
has  raised  international  ideals  to  the  highest 
point  in  the  history  of  the  race  cannot  do 
them  without  being  inconsistent.  Withdraw 
the  appointment,  Mr.  President,  and  star 
anew.  s.  c. 

m     m     m 

Not  a  misfortune  was  the  rejection  by 
the  United  States  Senate  before  passage  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Prohibition  bill, 
of  the  Underwood  amendment  providing 
the  so-called  referendum.  The  Underwood 
amendment  was  not  designed  to  submit  the 
question  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  District 
but  only  to  a  part.  It  provided  a  property 
qualification,  and  was  consequently  an  un- 
democratic measure.  The  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict should  be  granted  the  right  to  vote  on 
this,  and  every  other  measure  relating  to 
their  government.  But  when  a  part  of  the 
people  aims  to  deprive  the  rest  of  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  election,  then  there  ap- 
plies to  them  the  saying  of  Abraham  Lincoln : 
"Those  who  deny  liberty  to  others  deserve 
it  not  for  themselves."  S.  D. 

♦     e     e 

Socialist  Assembljrman  Abraham  L.  Ship- 
lacoff,  of  the  New  York  legislature,  has  made 
a  good  beginning  by  introducing  bills  to  re- 
peal the  militarist  laws  passed  by  the  last 
legislature  while  under  the  influence  of 
hysteria  and  political  bosses.  These  laws 
would  never  have  been  enacted  if  there  were 
any  truth  in  the  arguments  of  those  oppon- 
ents of  direct  legislation  who  say  that  legis- 
latures act  with  more  care,  deliberation  and 
wisdom  than  the  people.  And  Mr.  Ship- 
lacolTs  repealers  will  be  promptly  passed  if 
the  present  legislature  is  half  as  ready  as  the 
average  popular  electorate  to  consider  on  its 
merits  a  matter  dire<5tly  submitted. 

S.D. 

e     e     e 

One  of  the  strongest  positions  taken  by  the 
anti-militarists  is  their  stand  on  the  child 
training  question  in  the  schools.  Oppon- 
ents of  conscription  who  could  not  be  won  in 
any  other  way  have  yielded  to  the  plea  that 
the  child  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  physi- 
cal development  and  the  moral  discipline  that 
comes  of  military  training.  This  appeal  has 
come  with  the  more  force  because  in  this 
period  of  transition  from  a  simple  to  a  com- 
plex economic  order  some  children  have  got- 


ten out  of  hand.  But  that  they  are  to  be  or 
can  be  set  right  by  means  of  military  trainin^r 
is  boldly  challenged.  Some  of  the  best  educa- 
tors in  the  land  have  appeared  before  the 
committee  at  Washington  having  in  charge 
Senator  Chamberlin's  universal  training  bill 
and  testified  that  such  training,  instead  of 
benefiting  the  child  mind,  is  positively 
harmful.  This  is  the  age  at  which  reason 
and  a  sense  of  justice  must  be  developed,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  military  discipline  to  ap- 
peal to  either.  Physical  endurance  and  blind 
obedience  are  the  qualities  of  the  soldier; 
and  every  step  toward  unquestioning  obe- 
dience is  a  step  away  from  rational  initi- 
ative. Pacificists  should  make  the  most  of 
this  opportunity  to  drive  the  pernicious 
teaching  from  the  public  schools.  s.  C. 

e     e     e 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Manitoba  has  in- 
formed the  people  of  Canada  that  they  have 
not  the  right  of  self-government.  That  is  a 
little  more  than  any  court  has  yet  done  on 
this  side  of  the  line.  The  declaration  was 
made  in  holding  unconstitutional  the  Direct 
Legislation  law  enacted  by  the  Provincial 
legislature.  The  five  judges  were  unanimous 
in  holding  the  law  to  be  contrary  to  the 
British  North  American  Act.  The  Chief 
Justice  declared  that  "The  King  and  the  bal- 
lot box  cannot  make  laws.''  Another  spoke 
more  plainly.  He  said:  'The  public  are  not 
sovereign  in  this  country.  In  the  United 
States  the  people  are  sovereign,  but  we  get 
our  sovereign  power  from  England."  So  in 
democratic  Canada  there  are  five  men  who 
still  cling  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  and, 
unfortunately,  these  five  happen  to  constitute 
the  highest  court  of  an  otherwise  progressive 
commonwealth.  An  appeal  will  be  taken  to 
the  Privy  Council  of  England  It  is  outrage- 
ous that  it  should  be  necessary  for  Manito- 
bans  to  ask  a  few  men  in  another  country 
thousands  of  miles  away  whether  they  may 
govern  themselves.  The  check  which  the 
British  North  American  Act  imposes  on  Can- 
ada was  heretofore  considered  but  nominal. 
This  Manitoba  decision,  if  upheld,  shows  that 
it  may  be  made  as  great  an  obstacle  to  free- 
dom as  some  parts  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, s.  D. 
♦    ♦    ♦ 

To  lower  the  cost  of  living  Congressman 
Aswell  of  Louisiana  has  introduced  a  bill 
to  remove  the  practically  prohibitory  tax  on 
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olecmiargariiie.  Under  pretense  of  prevent- 
ing fraud  this  tax  is  levied  to  protect  makers 
of  butter  from  competition  with  a  cheaper 
substitute.  The  high  price  of  butter  has  made 
it  a  very  heavy  burden  and  the  bill  to  abolish 
it  ought  to  pass.  But  Ck>ngressman  Aswell  is 
one  of  JOiose  Democrats  who  repudiated 
democracy  to  the  extent  of  voting  for  reten- 
tion of  the  duty  on  sugar.  In  doing  that  he 
heb>ed  to  impose  on  consumers  of  sugar  a 
burden  as  unjust  as  the  one  imposed  by  the 
tax  on  substitutes  for  butter.  There  was 
not  even  the  poor  excuse  for  the  sugar  duty 
that  it  would  prevent  a  fraud,  that  ought  to 
be  prevented  by  other  methods.  Taxes  on 
food  are  without  justification.  In  proclaim- 
ing the  wrong  of  one  tax  of  that  kind,  Mr. 
Aswell  exposes  his  own  demerit  in  helping  to 
impose  another. 

S.  D. 
*     *     * 

Chicago  is  wrestling  with  a  case  of  un- 
earned decrement,  instead  of  unearned  in- 
crement Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  claiming  that 
land  on  Wabash  avenue,  between  Madison 
and  Van  Buren  streets,  has  declined  in  value 
because  of  the  elevated  railroad  in  that 
street,  has  brought  suit  against  the  railroad 
company  for  $200,000  damages  to  her  prop- 
erty on  Wabash  avenue.  This  action  has 
raised  some  interesting  points.  If  the  rail- 
road can  be  held  for  daniages  to  property  on 
Wabash  avenue  that  may  have  been  injured, 
it  should,  by  the  same  logic,  be  permitted  to 
sue  property  owners  in  outljring  districts  for 
the  values  conferred  upon  their  holdings. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  the 
plaintiff  in  the  present  instance  who  is  claim- 
ing damage  for  an  alleged  injury  suffered  is 
not  on  record  as  pajring  for  benefits  con- 
ferred, s.  c. 
m     m     m 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Governor  Edge 
of  New  Jersey  complained  concerning  those 
residents  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  su- 
burbs in  his  State  who,  on  account  of  busi- 
ness interests  elsewhere,  ''do  little  for  New 
Jersey  outside  of  maintaining  homes  here  and 
pasring  their  taxes.''  To  this  the  New  York 
World  retorts  with  a  counter-complaint 
against  those  same  citizens  who  ''are  spend- 
ing in  New  Jersey  the  incomes  earned  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.''  Governor  Edge 
should  remember  that  if  New  Jersey  did  not 
maintain  a  tax  S3r8tem  that  hampers  industry, 
many  of  these  citizens  would  have  oppoi-tuni- 
ties  within  the  State  which  they  are  now 


compelled  to  seek  outside.  In  his  platform 
pledge  for  Home  Rule  in  Taxation  the  Gov- 
ernor will  find  the  means  of  beginning  to  ap- 
ply a  remedy  for  the  conditions  which  he  de- 
plores. Likewise  the  World  should  bear  in 
mind  that  if  the  tax  laws  of  New  York  did 
not  favor  land  speculation  and  discourage 
improvements  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
many  who  work  in  New  York  to  seek  lower 
rent  in  New  Jersey.  There  are  moreover 
many  results  of  the  unwise  tax  laws  of  both 
states  far  worse  than  maintenance  of  dual  in- 
terests by  some  citizens.  8.  D. 
m     •     m 

Governor  Bickett,  of  North  Carolina,  de- 
serves attention  for  the  meritorious  and  pro- 
gressive policy  he  has  outlined  in  his  inaug- 
ural address.  He  realizes,  what  so  many  offi- 
cials overlook,  that  establishment  of  eco- 
nomic justice  is  the  first  and  most  important 
work  for  an  administration.  And  he  rec- 
ognizes as  evils  sorely  in  need  of  a  remedy 
the  land  system  of  the  State  under  which 
ownership  is  being  concentrated,  and  the  tax 
system  that  discourages  industry  and  enter- 
prise. Governor  Bickett  has  faced  in  the 
right  direction.  Other  Governors  would  do 
well  to  follow  his  example.  s.  D. 

0  0  0 

Many  of  the  ways  of  the  I.  W.  W.  are  harm- 
ful and  deserving  of  condemnation,  but  they 
do  not  justify  the  following  suggestion  from 
the  usually  sound  Duluth  Herald,  in  its  issue 
of  January  16 : 

It  may  be  true  that  some  of  the  activities  of  the 
authorities  against  this  lawless  outfit  go  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  law.  It  may  be  that  there  are  real 
grievances  among  the  workers  on  whose  hard-earned 
wages  the  I.  W.  W.  is  fattening.  If  so,  more's  the 
pity;  but  nevertheless  Minnesota  must  not  be  shamed 
by  letting  word  go  abroad  that  it  tolerates  such  an 
institution  as  the  I.  W.  W. 

It  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  tolerate  the  insti- 
tutions which  we  approve.  If,  as  the  Herald 
holds,  tolerance  in  Minnesota  should  be  re- 
stricted by  such  a  test,  it  might  as  well  be 
abolished.  However  bad  the  I.  W.  W.  may 
be,  and  however  indefensible  its  teachings 
and  methods,  it  will  be  far  more  discreditable 
to  the  state  to  tolerate  lawlessness  against  its 
members  by  the  authorities  than  to  tolerate 
the  organization.  Such  a  course  would  be 
not  only  discreditable,  but  it  would  be  more 
dangerous  than  the  I.  W.  W.  itself  can  pos- 
sibly become.  Toleration  of  official  lawless- 
ness against  I.  W.  W.'s  will  surely  lead  to 
tolerated  lawlessness  against  others,  and  to 
serious  impairment,  if  not  destruction,  of  all 
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safeguards  against  tyranny.  Besides,  when 
the  authorities  become  lawless  with  impunity, 
others  will  be  justified  in  claiming  the  same 
privilege.  The  Herald  should  reconsider  its 
position.  When  I.  W.  W.'s  violate  the  law  let 
them  be  treated  as  others  guilty  of  the  same 
act  would  be  treated.  But  let  no  distinction 
be  tolerated.  s.  D. 

*     «     * 

The  announcement  that  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Motion  Picture  Industry  has 
pledged  itself  to  exercise  its  power  to  wipe 
out  indecent  films  is  most  encouraging.  This 
organization,  composed  of  the  leading  pro- 
ducers of  films,  is  vitally  interested  in  escap- 
ing the  censure  of  the  public  and  the  blight- 
ing hand  of  the  official  censor.  The  Associa- 
tion's work  will  have  to  be  done  under  the 
law,  as  all  action  should  be,  and  it  will  have 
the  publicity  and  time  necessary  to  prevent 
hasty  judgment  and  appeals  to  bigotry.  It 
may  well  be  with  the  movies  as  it  has  been 
with  the  pure  food  question.  When  the 
standard  packers  realized  that  it  was  to  their 
interest  to  have  all  obey  the  law,  they  saw  to 
it  that  the  law  was  obeyed.  Self -censorship, 
after  all,  is  the  only  censorship  that  effects 
its  purpose  and  escapes  abuse.  s.  c. 

The  High  Coet  of  Killing. 

There  appears  to  be  a  possibility  that  the 
high  cost  of  living  may  be  displaced  as  a 
popular  topic  of  conversation  by  the  high 
cost  of  killing.  The  staggering  expenditures 
of  the  European  war  have  long  ceased  to  pro- 
duce any  effect  upon  a  jaded  imagination ;  but 
the  recent  estimates  of  the  cost  of  prepared- 
ness may  possibly  cause  one  more  sensation. 
Congress  at  the  last  session  laid  plans  for 
warships  that  no  proud  American  need  be 
ashamed  of  at  home  or  abroad.  It  provided 
battle  cruisers  that  were  to  cost  the  stupen- 
dous sum  of  $16,500,000  apiece.  But  mon- 
strous as  such  a  sum  is,  American  shipbuild- 
ers declare  that  such  ships  cannot  be  built  for 
less  than  $19,000,000. 

Here  is  a  sum  but  slightly  less  than  the 
price  paid  for  the  Danish  West  Indies;  yet 
it  rolls  trippingly  from  the  tongue  when 
named  as  the  cost  of  a  single  warship.  When 
the  Senate  considered  the  agreement  by 
which  this  country  sought  to  reimburse  Co- 
lombia for  the  wrong  done  her  when  our 
Government  aided  Panama's  secession,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  disposition  to  make  some 


restitution,  but  the  sum  of  $25,000,000  yvbiA 
was  named  in  the  treaty  was  considered  ex- 
cessive. Yet  we  are  called  upon  to  build  a  lot 
of  war  vessels,  each  of  which  will  cost  nearly 
four-fifths  of  that  sum.  Nor  will  this  be  the 
end.  Each  country  builds  larger  and  more 
powerful  ships  than  its  neighboFs.  No 
sooner  will  Germany  and  Great  Britain  have 
exceeded  our  new  battle-<^ruisers  than  our 
naval  board  will  design  still  greater,  and  yet 
more  costly  vessels. 

But  $25,000,000-battleships  are  not  all  that 
''adequate  preparedness''  means.  Our  poli- 
tics has  for  years  been  cursed  by  the  presence 
of  a  string  of  small  naval  yards  along  our 
coasts.  Only  two  or  three  were  prepared  to 
.  build  or  repair  first-dass  ships,  but  all  were 
kept  alive  for  the  sake  of  the  spoils.  Secre- 
taries of  the  Navy  and  naval  boards  have 
again  and  again  recommended  the  consolida- 
tion of  these  small  and  useless  yards  into  a 
few  effective  plants.  But  the  appetite  for 
"pork"  has  overcome  all  appeals  to  reason. 
And  now,  when  public  opinion  has  been 
aroused,  and  there  is  strong  pressure  exer- 
cised upon  Congressmen  to  shame  them  into 
a  rational  course,  the  plea  is  set  up  that  pre- 
paredness demands  the  retention  of  all  these 
petty  plants.  And  as  these  yards  are  useless 
for  handling  modem  war  vessels,  the  next 
step  will  be  to  raise  them  all  to  capital  yards, 
which  will  mean  the  expenditure  of  still  other 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Away  with 
the  high  cost  of  living !  Hail  to  the  high  cost 
of  killing!  s.  C. 

Soda!  Justice  and  Peace. 

Comment  is  requested  on  the  following 
from  Life : 

In  1914  Belgium  had  a  large  and  intelligent  body 
of  workmen  with  a  lively  sense  of  their  importance 
in  Belgian  society.  They  insisted  on  reforms,  im- 
provements and  social  justice,  and  obtained  them, 
but  they  overlooked  the  army  and  the  guns.  In 
fact,  they  opposed  guns  and  armies  because  they 
thought  the  military  was  not  related  to  social  justice. 
So  Belgium  had  an  army  of  40,000  while  Switser- 
land  had  one  of  400,000.  The  German  general 
staflf  chose  the  Belgian  route  to  Paris,  and  now  the 
Belgian  working  classes  have  the  social  justice  of 
von  Bissing  imd  Cott  Switzerland,  in  her  reforms 
and  freedom,  is  as  secure  as  ever.  Social  justice 
must  carry  field  glasses  and  don  khaki  once  a  year. 

A  misconception  of  facts  has  brought  Life 
to  the  erroneous  conclusion  contained  in  the 
last  sentence.  According  to  The  Statesman's 
Year  Book  of  1914,  "the  authorized  peace 
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atrengtii  of  the  Belgian  army  is  8,300  officers 
and  60,800  other  ranks,  and  the  number  of 
men  available  in  war,  including  depots,  will 
eventually  come  to  about  860,000."  In  re- 
gard to  Switzerland  the  same  authority 
states:  ''Altogether  Switzerland  can  mobilize 
nearly  200,000  men  (combatants),  irrespec- 
tive of  the  organized  Landstrum,  who  may 
amount  to  another  60,000.''  The  army  esti- 
mate for  Belgium,  made  before  war  impend- 
ed, was  £4,043,860.  For  Switzerland  it  was 
but  £1,772,000.  If  the  size  of  the  army 
bears  any  relation  to  national  security,  then 
Belgium  should  be  more  free  from  invasion 
to-day  than  Switzerland. 

Life  is  further  mistaken  in  stating  that  so- 
cial justice  had  been  established  in  Belgium, 
and  prevails  now  in  Switzerland.  Both  na- 
tions may  have  adopted  any  quantity  of  su- 
perficial reforms,  but  they  put  nothing  funda- 
mental into  effect  and  have  essentially  the 
same  poverty-breeding  system  that  prevails 
in  the  rest  of  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States.  Had  Belgium  established  true  social 
justice  there  would  have  been  within  her  bor- 
ders a  haven  of  refuge  for  the  oppressed  and 
poverty  stricken  of  all  Europe.  Workers 
would  have  emigrated  by  thousands  from 
Germany  and  other  countries  to  live  where 
they  could  have  economic  freedom.  German 
business  men  would  have  found  that  the  in- 
creased purchasing  power  of  the  Belgian  peo- 
ple, together  with  absolute  freedom  of  trade, 
had  opened  a  greater  market  for  their  goods 
than  could  be  obtained  through  over-sea  colo- 
nies or  forcible  annexation.  That  would  have 
given  Belgium  an  impregnable  defense 
against  foreign  aggression.  The  suggestion 
by  Kaiser  or  Chancellor  of  an  attack  upon  her 
would  have  been  an  invitation  to  the  German 
people  to  revolt.  But  she  trusted  instead  to 
military  defense,  and  assurances  of  foreign 
sovereigns.  Now  for  more  than  two  years  she 
has  suffered  the  penalty  of  this  mistake.  Her 
present  pUght  shows  that  the  radicals  were 
right  who  insisted  that  Social  Justice  be  es- 
tablished first.  S.  D. 

Trafl  of  the  Piatt  Amendment. 

The  reason  why  the  Mexican  and  American 
Commissioners  did  not  come  to  an  agreement 
is  found  at  the  end  of  the  statement  issued 
by  Luis  Cabrera,  Chief  of  the  Mexican  Com- 
missioners. After  enumerating  the  points 
upcm    which    the    Mexican    Commissioners 


sought  an  agreement,  and  detailing  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Commission  at  New  London, 
Atlantic  City,  and  Philadelphia,  and  after 
testifjring  to  the  ability  and  sincerity  of  the 
American  Commissioners,  Mr.  Cabrera  says: 

Although  not  a  single  word  was  said  about  it  in 
the  whole  duration  of  the  Conference,  we  had  the 
unmistakable  impression  that  in  the  mind  of  the 
American  Government  the  belief  has  crystallized  that 
some  sort  of  Piatt  amendment  would  be  the  best 
solution  of  the  Mexican  trouble. 

Mr.  Cabrera  has  here  put  his  finger  on  the 
weak  spot  in  America's  foreign  policy  with 
regard  to  the  other  American  countries.  We 
have  unconsciously  assumed  a  mental  suze- 
rainty over  our  lesser  neighbors.  We  have 
applied  it  repeatedly  to  the  island  govern- 
ments, and  to  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries. We  put  it  into  the  treaty  in  which  we 
recognized  Cuba's  independence;  and  we 
have  come  to  think  of  ourselves  as  endowed 
with  the  right  to  set  Mexico  in  order.  Under 
the  Piatt  amendment  the  United  States  has 
the  legal  right  to  enter  Cuba  with  military 
forces  whenever  our  Government  sees  fit. 
The  Mexicans  think  that  we  mean  to  set  up 
this  right  as  to  their  country. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  no  country  will 
submit  to  such  hiuniliation,  except  in  .the  last 
extremity.  For  the  Mexicans  to  accept  it 
would  be  to  sacrifice  all  that  they  have  won 
by  the  revolution.  The  presence  of  American 
troops  in  Mexico  against  the  wishes  of  the 
government  of  that  country,  and  while  the 
two  countries  are  professedly  on  friendly 
terms,  can  mean  nothing  to  Mexico  but  suze- 
rainty. To  yield  to  American  demands  while 
the  troops  remain  on  Mexican  soil  is  to  recog- 
nize that  suzerainty. 

Two  courses  are  open  to  us.  We  must 
either  treat  Mexico  as  a  political  equal  or  as 
a  political  inferior.  If  she  is  our  equal — ^that 
is,  if  she  is  an  independent  nation — our  troops 
must  come  out,  and  we  much  recognize  with- 
out qualification  her  right  to  settle  her  own 
affairs  in  her  own  way.  If  she  is  not  our 
equal  we  have  but  to  command  and  she  must 
obey.  That  we  make  no  greater  progress 
toward  a  settlement  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
do  mean  to  recognize  her  as  an  equal,  and  yet 
cannot  refrain  from  trying  to  set  her 
house  in  order.  s.  c. 

The  New  Revenue  Bill. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House  Wa3rs 
and  Means  Committee  had  been  charged  with 
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contemplating  new  import  duties,  it  is  a  relief 
to  note  that  it  has  Anally  decided  to  levy  more 
direct  taxes  instead.  But  there  commendation 
of  its  action  must  stop.  An  undiscriminating 
tax  on  business  profits  in  excess  of  eight  per 
cent,  is  indefensible.  It  does  not  follow  that 
profits  are  unearned,  merely  because  they  ex- 
ceed eight  per  cent.,  or  are  entirely  earned 
when  they  fall  below  that  figure.  Two  firms 
or  corporations  may  be  engaged  in  the  same 
business,  enjo3dng  equal  opportunities.  Yet 
there  may  be  great  difference  in  their  profits, 
due  to  better  service  or  more  efficient  manage- 
ment. The  difi^erence  in  such  a  case  would 
be  honestly  earned,  and  the  proposition  to 
tax  the  excess  is  unwise  and  unjust. 

It  is  against  public  interest  that  Henry 
Ford,  for  instance,  should  be  heavily  taxed 
for  his  enlightened  business  policy  which  has 
benefited  others  as  well  as  himself.  It  is  un- 
just to  make  no  distinction  between  his  prof- 
its and  the  gains  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
Miller  and  Lux,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
the  Astor  estate,  and  similar  monopolies. 
Ford's  profits  are  mainly  the  result  of  a  pol- 
icy which  induces  a  large  body  of  men  to  put 
in  a  united  whole-hearted  effort.  That  policy 
is  his  own  creation,  and  he  has  no  monopoly 
right  therein.  It  is  different  with  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  which  profits  from  special 
governmental  aid  in  the  form  of  rights  of 
way,  ownership  of  natural  resources,  and 
tariff  privileges.  Yet  the  revenue  measure 
proposed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
would  tax  earned  and  predatory  profits  alike. 

For  the  present  the  proposed  tax  must  be 
accepted  in  preference  to  the  worse  alterna- 
tive of  import  duties.  Few  Congressmen 
have  sufficient  economic  education  to  do  any 
better  just  now.  But  the  poor  merit  of  being 
better  than  the  tariff  cannot  long  commend  a 
revenue  system,  or  the  political  party  respon- 
sible for  it,  while  better  methods  are  possible. 
Congressman  Bailey's  bill  for  a  direct  tax  on 
land  values  is  an  example  of  what  revenue 
legislation  ought  to  be.  If  the  Democratic 
party  persists  in  levying  taxes  every  way 
but  the  right  way  it  will  not  remain  in  power 
long,  and  will  not  deserve  to  remain,    s.  D. 


sion  of  trackage  within  the  city,  and  the  crit- 
icism offered  by  the  Woman's  League  for  the 
Protection  of  Riverside  Park,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  mistaken  policy  of  per- 
mitting separate  railroads,  or  other  transpor- 
tation companies,  to  build-  their  own  termi- 
nals. And  thoui^  many  citizens  may  hesitate 
to  have  the  government  take  over  all  the  rai  I- 
roads,  there  is  little  doubt  that  cities  and  mu- 
nicipalities should  own  and  control  the 
terminals. 

A  railroad  right  of  way  through  the  open 
country  is  comparatively  easy  to  secure,  and 
is  not  excessive  in  cost;  but  the  right  to 
enter  or  pass  through  a  large  city  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  that  the  expense  becomes  a  bur- 
den upon  the  whole  system.  Terminal  facili- 
ties in  New  York  or  Chicago  may  cost  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  of  road  and  equipment. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  enormous  cost  the  service 
all  roads  as  it  is  to  provide  streets  for  inde- 
wrong  location.  Such  haphazard  arrange- 
ments for  the  handling  of  goods  and  passen- 
gers could  be  equaled  only  by  a  big  commer- 
cial house  that  should  permit  the  different 
teaming  companies  to  own  and  control  their 
own  doors  and  approaches  to  the  buildmg. 

New  York  terminals  are  now  so  expensive 
to  build  or  enlarge  that  their  maintenance 
forms  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  car- 
riage. And  in  spite. of  this  excessive  charge 
the  service  is  overburdened  now,  and  will 
steadily  grow  worse  as  the  demands  increase. 
Railroads  that  were  first  to  enter  the  city, 
when  land  was  cheap,  have  an  advantage  over 
later  comers.  But  whatever  their  situation 
each  is  jealous  of  the  others,  and  is  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  city  only  in  so  far 
as  this  serves  its  own  purpose.  With  termi- 
nals laid  out  upon  a  comprehensive  plan  by 
the  city  itself  much  space  could  be  save^ 
with  a  corresponding  economy  in  cost  and 
convenience.  It  is  impracticable  to  compel 
the  separate  railroad  companies  to  effect  this 
harmony;  but  it  would  be  as  feasible  for  the 
municipality  to  build  terminals  for  the  use  of 
all  roads  as  it  is  to  provide  streets  for  inde- 
pendent teamsters.  City  teminals  offer  a 
good  place  for  public  ownership  of  public 
utilities  to  begin.  s.  c. 


Public  Ownership  of  Terminals.  A  Proposed  Unfit  Appointment. 

Without  attempting  to  pass  upon  the  rela-        The  astounding  information  ccwnes  that 
tive  merits  of  the  positions  taken  by  the  New    Senators  Stone  and  Reed  of  Missouri  have 
York  Central  Railroad  in  its  proposed  exten-    endorsed  for  appointment  to  the  Tariff  Corn- 
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mission.  Judge  Willliam  H.  Wallace,  of  Kan- 
sas City.  If  the  Tariff  Commission  is  to  be 
of  any  value  at  all  it  should  be  made  up  of 
men  willing  to  acquaint  tiiemselves  with 
facts  and  to  refrain  from  misrepresentation. 
That  Judge  Wallace  does  not  measure  up  to 
such  a  test  is  clearly  shown  by  his  record 
during  the  Missouri  campaign  of  1912  and 
since.  His  numerous  misstatements  con- 
c^Tiing  the  Tax  Amendment  submitted  that 
year,  and  concerning  its  advocates,  show  an 
irresistible  inclination  to  pass  judgment 
either  without  knowledge  or  in  spite  of  it.  In 
either  case  he  is  not  fit  for  the  place  he  seeks. 

Moreover,  as  a  confirmed  reactionary,  his 
appointment  by  a  Democratic  administration 
would  be  unwise.  He  was  active  in  1914 
in  the  tory  effort  to  render  useless  the  Initi- 
ative and  Referendum.  This  attack  on  popu- 
lar government  was  defeated  through  pub- 
licity given  it  by  the  National  Popular  Gov- 
ernment League. 

If  reactionaries  are  to  be  represented  on 
the  Commission,  they  should  be  selected  from 
the  Republican  party.  The  Democratic  party 
can  ill  afford  responsibility  for  presence  in 
prominent  places  of  any  more  of  that  ele- 
ment, s.  D. 

Death  of  Robert  Tyson. 

Robert  Tyson,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  who 
died  January  4,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one, 
was  known  throughout  the  world  among  peo- 
ple interested  in  electoral  reform.  As  the 
secretary  of  the  American  Proportional  Rep- 
resentation League  from  1901  to  1912,  and 
editor  of  the  Review  published  by  that  organ- 
ization, he  carried  <m  a  correspondence  with 
advocates  of  the  system  in  all  countries,  and 
was  particularly  zealous  in  supplying  the 
press  of  this  country  and  Canada  with  news 
of  the  movement  and  arguments  in  behalf 
of  the  principle.  And  though  he  lived  by  his 
daily  toil  as  a  court  reporter,  he  gave  lav- 
ishly of  his  time  and  strength  to  further  the 
progress  of  electoral  reform.  Mr.  Tyson  was 
not  a  one-idea  man.  He  took  a  broad  view  of 
social  questions,  and  was  interested  in  fur- 
thering the  spread  of  the  Singletax  as  a 
means  of  establishing  economic  justice. 

s.  c. 

♦    *    * 

It  is  imeodurable  that  grreat  inerements  which  have 
been  formed  by  the  industry  of  others  shoald  be 
absorbed  by  people  who  have  contribated  nothing 
to  that  hierea8e.---John  Morley. 


CONSCRIPTION  IN  PRACTICE- 

I  was  in  London  when  the  war  broke 
out.  I  saw  the  yoimg  men  coming  down 
from  the  Universities,  the  "Picked  Half  Mil- 
lion of  Great  Britain/'  as  my  old  friend, 
Stead,  used  to  call  them,  "those  who  command 
while  the  world  must  obey."  Down  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  they  came  and  from 
the  vigorous  municipal  universities  of  Eng- 
land, every  atiilete,  almost  every  scholar,  the 
very  cream  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  race.  And 
from  the  Scottish  Universities  as  well,  men 
even  finer  and  more  upstanding  than  the  pick 
of  England. 

To  Aldershot  they  came  and  to  the  London 
parks  to  be  drilled  before  they  went  on  to  the  * 
slaughter  across  the  Channel.  It  did  not 
need  much  time  for  this.  Men  of  strength 
and  brains  do  not  take  long  to  learn  the  sol- 
dier's trade  if  they  are  willing  to  give  them- 
selves up  to  it.  When  three  years'  military 
service  is  exacted,  it  is  not  to  make  good  sol- 
diers, but  to  make  bad  citizens.  It  is  to  break 
them  in  as  patient  industrial  as  well  as  mili- 
tary units,  men  who  will  obey  whoever  wears 
the  shoulder  straps  and  ask  no  questions. 

A  German,  in  tiie  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
tells  us  that  the  conscript  in  face  of  divine 
right,  the  Caste  System,  the  General  Staff, 
and  tiie  three  years  of  military  servitude,  no 
more  questions  these  than  the  donkey  does 
his  long  ears.  The  purpose  of  this  discipline 
is  to  keep  every  man  in  his  place.  The  hope 
of  civilization  is  that  every  man  should  strive 
to  change  his  place,  and  this  compulsory  drill 
of  whatever  Wnd  tends  to  prevent. 

Around  these  men,  lying  on  the  grass, 
smoking  cigarettes,  jeering  at  the  volimteers, 
were  the  young  men  of  London  the  war  could 
not  use.  I  am  told  that  there  were  about 
150,000  of  these.  They  were  mostly  under- 
sized, but  that  makes  no  difference.  A  little 
man  is  just  as  good  as  a  big  one  if  he  is  well 
put  together.  He  may  make  a  better  soldier. 
He  is  not  shot  so  often. 

But  these  little  men  are  badly  put  to- 
gether. A  sarcastic  medical  journal  spoke  of 
tiieir  appearance  as  "the  Return  of  the  Fair- 
ies." But  they  did  not  look  like  the  fairy  pic- 
tures. They  were  knock-kneed,  flat-footed, 
afflicted  with  adenoids  and  with  pyorrhea, 
saturated  with  beer  and  whisky,  shot  through 
and  through  by  vice.  And  Lloyd  George  said 
to  them — I  am  not  quoting  his  exact  words, 
but  truer  words  of  my  own — "You  cannot  go 
to  France  and  Flanders ;  you  are  not  wanted 
on  the  Aisne  nor  the  Mame  nor  the  Yser. 
It  tflices  men  to  be  slaughtered  and  you  are 
not  worth  the  killing.  You  must  stay  at 
home  to  become  the  fathers  of  the  next  gen- 
eration in  London,   just  as  your  fathers 
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stayed  out  of  the  Boer  war  and  begat  you,  as 
your  grandfathers  kept  out  of  the  war  in 
India  and  built  up  the  great  institution  of  the 
'London  Slums!' "  For  the  slums  of  Europe 
are  mainly  the  work  of  those  war  cannot  use, 
sliding  down  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
moral  and  physical  weakness  mating  with 
feeble-naindedness  in  an  atmosphere  of  alco- 
holism and  vice. 

I  learned  this  proverb  in  Egypt:  "Father  a 
weed,  mother  a  weed,  do  you  expect  the 
daughter  to  be  saffron  root?'*  Father  of  the 
slums  and  mother  of  the  slums,  do  you  expect 
the  son  to  be  a  British  yeoman? 

I  learned  another  proverb  in  Spain :  "Lions 
breed  lions,  a  brave  man  has  brave  sons/' 
And  the  central  lesson  of  all  biology  is  this, 
true  alike  of  men  and  animals  and  plants, 
"Like  the  seed  is  the  harvest." 

I  know  no  sadder  publication  than  the  lU 
histrated  London  News.  Every  week  since 
the  slaughter  began,  we  have  one  or  two  full 
pages  of  photographs  of  the  men  of  the 
"Picked  Half  Million"  killed  in  the  week  be- 
fore.  If  we  could  only  have  as  a  companion 
of  these  who  fall  the  portraits  of  those  who 
survive.  Let  us  have  the  photographs  of  the 
feeble-minded  and  the  ne'er-do-wells  of  the 
East  and  the  West  of  London,  who  have 
meanwhile  achieved  fatherhood.  In  war,  in- 
competence and  wickedness  prevail  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  you  can  imagine. 

When  a  man,  as  the  phrase  is,  "gives  his 
life  to  his  country,"  if  his  gift  is  worth  tak- 
ing, he  gives  more  than  his  life,  he  gives  the 
great  widening  wedge  of.  men  and  women 
who  ought  to  be  his  successors.  And  war 
destroys  the  picked  and  chosen,  turning  the 
nation  over  to  those  who  have  no  capacity  to 
build  a  nation. 

I  have  before  me  the  Oxford  ''Varsity"  for 
October  28,  1916.  It  contains  the  roll  of  the 
"Killed  and  Missing"  from  the  colleges  at 
Oxford.  There  are  22  pages  of  names — aver- 
aging 60  names  to  the  page — about  1,820  in 
all.  Of  these,  not  more  than  about  20  had 
entered  or  remained  as  privates.  Almost 
every  one  had  risen  to  be  lieutenant,  major 
or  captain.  It  does  not  take  three  years  to 
make  free  men  into  soldiers. 

We  may  quote  anywhere:  Balliol  College, 
109  names. 
Ashton,  E.  D.,  1908.     Second  Lieutenant  Lancashire, 

Fusiliers,  a^  26,  B.  A. 
Asqnith,  R.,  1897,  aged  88.  Eldest  son  of  the  Prime 
Minister;  a  brilliant  scholar,  won  an  Open  Scholar- 
ship, 1st  Class  Hon.  Mods.,  1st.  Class  Lit.  Hum.; 
prox.  access — ^Hertford  scholarship;  Ireland,  Cra- 
ven and  Derby  scholarships;  Fellow  of  All  Souls, 
1902-1909  M.  A. 
Buch,  C.  J.,  1900.  Lieut.  Bedfordshire  Regiment, 
aged  86.  History  Lecturer,  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, Cairo,  B.  A. 


Darbishire,  A.  D.,  1897.    14th  ArgyU  and  Sutherland 

Highlanders,  a  well  known  research-student. 
Dickinson,  H.  N.,  1900.     Lieut  Royal  West  Kent 

Regiment,  died  of  wounds;  aged  84,  B.  A.     Had 

gained  some  distinction  as  a  novelist. 
Wallace,  A.,  1912.     Sergeant  New  Zealand  Fusiliers, 

died  of  wounds  at  Gallipoli,  age  24,  Rhodes  Scholar, 

mentioned  in  dispatches. 

And  so  on  iiirough  the  long  list.  A  quar- 
ter century  hence  we  shall  see  an  emasculated 
Britain,  a  Germany,  a  France,  an  Austria  as 
well.  But  the  world  will  never  miss  what  it 
has  never  Imown,  and  the  most  terrible  re- 
sult of  war  will  then,  as  now,  pass  unnoticed 
by  the  statesman,  the  diplomatist,  the  man 
on  the  street.  DAvm  stabr  jobdak. 

MILITANT  BENEVOLENCE- 

The  work  of  the  joint  commission  on  Mexi- 
can aflfairs  has  come  to  an  end  without  emer- 
ging from  the  impasse  which  it  entered  even 
before  it  began  its  sittings.  Apparently  the 
knot  is  to  be  cut  by  the  decision  of  President 
Wilson  to  withdraw  the  Pershing  forces- 
What  ground  was  covered  by  the  commission 
is  not  yet  Imown,  but  the  attitude  of  the  press 
has  been  most  illuminating. 

In  America  we  enjoy  the  freedom  to  com- 
ment on  matters  sub  judice  by  an  interna- 
tional commission.  Naturally  the  comment 
should  be  above  suspicion,  patriotically  speak- 
ing. We  express  our  feelings  in  terms  that 
may  refer  to  the  personal  attributes  and 
characters  of  the  foreign  commissioners.  We 
have  no  use  for  any  silly  politeness  in  these 
matters — ^American  directness  instead!  The 
Mexican  commissioners  are  stubborn  jjand 
obstinate  in  insisting  on  their  impossible 
point  of  view,  whatever  it  may  be.  Mr. 
Cabrera  has  the  reputation  in  Mexico  of 
being  an  exceedingly  able  and  patriotic  man. 
The  deluded  Mexicans  have  been  informed 
that  he  is  a  stupid  obstructionist  blocking  the 
road  of  progress.  Our  own  commissioners, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  above  reproach.  They 
are  examples  of  illustrious  and  patriotic 
firmness.  We  have  upheld  their  hands  in 
each  of  the  recurring  crises  in  the  negotia- 
tions by  a  vigorous  press  campaign,  by  false 
reports  of  an  ultimatum,  and  by  insisting 
that  Carranza  retire  from  the  obstinate  posi- 
tion that  he  has  assumed. 

We  are  not  at  war  and  are  under  no  obli- 
gation to  display  the  critical  incapacity  of 
belligerents.  On  the  contrary,  we  profess 
S3mipathy  and  good  will.  As  the  larger  trump 
cards  lie  in  our  own  hands,  can  we  not  afford 
to  understand  the  implications  of  the  game 
and  decide  whether  we  really  desire  to  con- 
tinue waving  these  trumps  menadns^  under 
the  noses  of  those  we  choose  to  treat  as  our 
opponents? 
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What  are  the  grievanooB  that  are  w  dilB- 
cult  of  adjustment?  Sorely  a  matter  that 
can  again  and  again  threaten  a  ruptore  of 
negotiations  must  be  of  vital  interest  As 
the  only  report  of  proceedings  that  has  es- 
caped the  veil  of  reticence  is  that  concerning 
the  commissioners'  obstinacy,  we  are  left  to 
surmise  the  point  of  difficulty.  The  occupa- 
tion of  Mexican  territory  by  American  troops 
seems  to  be  the  issue;  that  this  is  of  vital  in- 
terest to  Mexico  only  slight  imagination  is 
needed  to  show.  No  one  can  be  so  fatuous 
as  to  suppose  that  Carranza  would  run  the 
risk  of  active  American  intervention  just  for 
the  sake  of  indulging  his  obstinate  disposi- 
tion. The  truth  is  that  he  and  all  Mexicans 
are  obsessed  by  the  idea  of  intervention.  It 
is  the  **phantasm''  of  Mexican  history. 
Everjrthing  turns  on  the  status  of  the  occu- 
pation. We  have  been  doing  our  best  to  get 
that  status  defined  as  one  of  intervention. 
Mr.  Carranza  has  been  endeavoring  to  define 
it  otherwise  for  the  simple  reason  that»  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  intervention,  he  must 
fight. 

The  administration  policy  toward  Mexico 
has  been  consistently  wise  and  sound  except 
for  the  dark  blot  of  the  Pershing  expedition. 
It  was  sent  to  forestall  a  probably  dangerous 
movement  of  opinion  in  this  country  that 
might  have  supervened  upon  the  Columbus 
raid.  That  was  hard  <m  Mexico,  but  may 
have  prevented  worse.  No  one  acquainted 
with  northern  Mexico  could  have  imagined 
for  a  moment  that  there  was  the  slightest 
chance  of  the  capture  of  Villa.  Nor  is  anyone 
so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  the  expedition 
has  been  of  any  value  in  protecting  the  bor- 
der. Why  then  have  the  troops  remained  in 
Mexico? 

When  the  expedition  was  dispatched,  we 
declared  before  the  whole  world— and  Latin 
America  was' listening  very  intently— that 
the  expediti<m  was  of  an  entirely  punitive 
character.  We  invited  the  Mexicans  to  ac- 
cept our  reiterated  ;proteetations  of  good 
faith.  A  protocol  was  arranged  which  con- 
ceded the  mutual  ris^t  to  pursue  bandits. 
What  has  been  the  result?  The  soldiers 
have  continued  in  Mexico  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  year.  Our  conmiissioners  have 
been  endeavoring  to  enforce  terms  and 
conditions  of  their  withdrawal.  In  other 
words,  the  punitive  expedition  became  an 
occupation,  with  the  consequent  repudia- 
tion of  our  national  good  failh.  The  ad- 
ministration must  have  understood  that 
the  continuance  of  troops  on  Mexican  soil 
was  a  terrible  embarrassment  to  Car- 
ranza, that  the  time  must  arrive  when  he 
would  have  to  fight  or  retire.    But  much 


worse  has  taken  place.  We  Went  into  Mexico 
to  catch  Villa;  we  have  assisted  Villa  to  cre- 
ate an  army  by  enabling  him  to  advertise  far 
and  wide  Ihat  he  was  going  to  drive  out  the 
invaders.  This  army  has  been  supplied  with 
munitions  from  the  United  States,  unofficially 
to  be  sure,  but  that  makes  no  difference  in 
effect,  while  supplies  have  been  refused  to  the 
de  facto  government  Villa  is  thus  enabled 
to  overcome  the  garrison  of  certain  towns 
because  of  their  shortage  of  anununition. 
Whereupon  we  protest  loudly  that  Carranza 
is  imable  to  restore  order.  What  can  be  the 
motive  that  actuates  this  kind  of  policy? 

We  have  confessed  our  inabili^  to  protect 
our  border  and  have  demanded  that  Mr.  Car- 
ranza protect  it  for  us.  He  has  acceded  to 
the  demand,  but  requires  time  to  bring  about 
effective  control.  Villa's  raid  had  an  undeni- 
ably political  objective;  we  have  played  his 
game  at  every  point.  The  multitude  of  ac- 
tions directly  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
de  facto  government  together  with  an  atti- 
tude pret^  consistently  truculent  cannot  be 
explained  wholly  by  official  density.  There  is 
reason  to  look  for  some  subtle  and  pervasive 
motive  which  seriously  affects  our  point  of 
view  and  obscures  our  vision  of  facts. 

To  an  American  who  has  lived  long  abroad 
and  returned  to  his  native  land  one  charac- 
teristic of  his  countrsonen  is  especially  strik- 
ing. This  is  a  sort  of  missionary  fervor,  an 
aggressive  helpfulness,  the  belief  that  it  is 
the  manifest  destiny  of  America  to  set  right 
all  the  ills  of  the  world.  The  most  dangerous 
element  in  our  foreign  policy  today  is  our  un- 
intelligent benevolence.  One  hears  it  said 
sometimes  alftiost  plaintively,  '^e  want  to 
help  the  Mexicans,''  or,  again,  **The  Mexi- 
cans refuse  our  help,  therefore  we  must 
adopt  strong  measures."  We  are  capable  of 
waging  a  disastrous  war  upon  them  with  the 
full  conviction  that  it  is  for  their  own  good. 
We  feel  hurt  and  resentful  toward  Carranza, 
because  he  has  not  opened  avenues  of  help- 
fulness. Our  national  disposition  discloses 
itself  in  the  commodious  formula  of  desiring 
to  ''dean  things  up."  What  we  would  clean 
up  we  do  not  know,  but  we  can  decide  after 
arrival.  There  is  sanitation — ^we  are  very 
strong  on  sanitation.  Then  we  could  red 
cross  the  professional  beggars ;  we  hate  to  see 
beggars.  Then,  of  course,  we  would  catch  the 
bandits;  we  have  already  shown  what  we 
could  do.  The  most  precious  of  our  prin- 
ciples and  traditions  require  that  the  bandits 
be  caught.  To  waste  time  over  the  introduc- 
tion of  silly  reforms  while  a  bandit  is  loose 
is  intolerable  to  our  sense  of  how  other  peo- 
ple should  manage  their  affairs.  Besides,  if 
they  want  reforms,  they  have  only  to  come 
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over  here  and  get  some.  For  Carranza  to 
imagine  that  he  can  manage  without  us  is 
an  affront  that  ahnost  warrants  intervention. 
Because  of  that  we  have  felt  rather  exultant 
each  of  the  many  times  Obregon  was  reported 
in  our  papers  to  have  placed  the  obstinate 
old  man  under  arrest.  If  Carranza  had  good 
sense,  he  would  call  upon  us  to  stop  Obregon's 
arresting  him. 

The  danger  of  this  attitude  is  its  uncritical 
character.  It  assumes  without  question  the 
general  superiority  of  our  political,  economic 
and  social  system.  It  believes  that  our  ad- 
ministration is  expert  and  honest,  that  our 
leaders  are  statesmen,  that  we  have  gone 
further  than  all  other  nations  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  crime  and  poverty,  that  our  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  is  in  accord  with  justice,  that 
our  schools  produce  that  discriminating  in- 
telligence which  is  the  only  safe  basis  of  a 
free  citizenship.  We  believe  in  our  way  of 
doing  things,  our  kultur.  We  stand  ready  to 
extend  it.  Stupid  backward  people  would 
bless  us  for  giving  it  to  them  even  through 
force  of  arms.  If  we  have  a  neighbor  who 
wastes  time  and  blood  in  working  out  what 
he  foolishly  believes  to  be  problems  of  Us 
own  social  and  political  evolution,  it  is  our 
duty  to  step  in  and  clean  things  up.  As  for 
the  Pershing  expedition  we  said  it  was  a 
punitive  expedition  and  that  it  had  no  other 
object,  and  that  we  would  bring  it  out.  Now 
we  have  half  a  mind  to  keep  it  there  to  show 
we  resent  having  our  good  faith  doubted. 
Our  benevolence  enables  us  to  bradcet  tlie 
problem  of  withdrawing  our  troops  with  all 
the  internal  problems  of  Mexico.  We  can 
even  discuss  the  question  of  taxes  on  mines 
and  bullion.  The  nations  of  the  western 
hemisphere  constitute  a  family  in  which  we 
are  older  brother ;  and  the  older  brother  has 
not  only  responsibilities  but  prerogatives  as 
well.  Differences  of  race,  language,  history 
and  institutions  are  nothing.  We  have  de- 
cided that  we  are  a  family  and  are  going  to 
act  accordingly. 

The  good  intentions  of  the  general  Ameri- 
can public  are  undoubtedly  genuine;  that  is 
the  curious  point.  If  Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr. 
Guggenheim  should  trick  us  into  an  unjust 
war,  a  hundred  million  people  would  beg  the 
privilege  of  standing  for  a  little  while  on 
their  necks.  But  there  are  several  difficulties. 
First  of  all,  the  Latin  Americans  are  slow 
forgetters,  and  there  are  several  incidents  in 
our  history  that  militate  against  their  accept- 
ance of  our  profession  of  good  will.  Again, 
our  Americans  abroad  are  excelllent  business 
men,  and  no  nation  likes  to  receive  benevolent 
prescriptions  from  those  who  have  relieved 
it  of  its  property  and  income.  Finally,  the 
most  effective  way  in  which  we  can  give  as- 


sistance at  present  in  Mexico  is  by  keeping 
our  hands  off.  Mexico  is  making  her  way 
slowly  and  with  great  difficulty  through  the 
final  stages  of  her  long  climb  from  Spanish 
colonial  administration  toward  the  exercise 
of  democratic  institutions.  Latin  America 
copied  our  political  system,  but  only  two  re- 
publics in  South  America  have  in  recent  years 
succeeded  in  making  the  machine  work,  to 
use  Lord  Bryce's  phrase.  In  Mexico  this  ma- 
chine was  nothing  more  than  a  front  window 
decoration.  Carranza  is  determined  to  make 
it  work.  Its  first  working  will  undoubtedly 
be  lumbering  and  creaky,  but  if  it  works  at 
all,  the  purpose  of  the  revolution  is  accom- 
plished. This  is  a  job  that  they  must  man- 
age for  themselves.  No  outsider  can  do  it 
for  them.  When  it  is  accomplished,  there 
will  be  full  scope  for  our  benevolence,  a  thou- 
sand ways  of  co-operation  that  will  work  out 
to  our  mutual  benefit. 

J.  W.  SLAUGHTER. 

NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Week  Ending  Januarj  28,  1017 
President  Wilton  on  Europoan  Poaco. 

President  Wilson  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate on  January  22  and  laid  down  suggestions 
for  terms  of  peace  in  Europe.  After  report- 
ing on  the  notes  sent  the  belligerent  nations 
and  their  replies,  he  declared  that  there 
must  be  no  dictated  peace,  that  the  rights  of 
all  nations,  big  and  little,  must  have  equal 
consideration,  that  big  nations  have  not  the 
right  to  dispose  of  small  ones,  that  peace 
must  be  based  on  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, that  the  freedom  of  Poland  be  recog- 
nized, that  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  equal- 
ity of  rights  to  natural  outlets  to  the  sea  be 
recognizsed,  that  there  be  limitation  of  arma- 
ments, and  that  a  broader  Monroe  Doctrine 
be  recognized,  so  that  no  nation  be  conceded 
the  right  to  force  its  government  on  another. 

In  speaking  of  conditions  necessary  to  a 
lasting  peace  the  President  said: 

They  imply  Qnt  of  all  that  it  must  be  a  peace 
without  victory.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  say  this.  I 
beg  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  put  my  own  inter- 
pretation upon  it  and  that  it  may  be  understood  that 
no  other  interpretation  was  in  my  thought.  I  am 
seeking  only  to  face  realities  and  to  face  them  with- 
out soft  concealments.  Victory  would  mean  peace 
forced  upon  the  loser,  a  victor's  terms  imposed  upon 
the  vanquished.  It  would  be  accepted  in  humiliation, 
under  duress,  at  an  intolerable  sacrifice,  and  would 
leave  a  sting,  a  resentment,  a  bitter  memory,  upon 
which  terms  of  peace  would  rest,  not  permanently, 
but  only  as  upon  quicksand. 

Only  a  peace  between  equals  can  last;  only  a  peace 
the  very  principle  of  which  is  equality  and  a  com- 
mon participation  in  a  common  benefit.  The  right 
as  necessary  for  a  lasting  peace  as  is  the  just  settle- 
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ment  of  vexed  questions  of  territory  or  of  racial  and 
national  allegiance.    .    .    . 

Equality  of  territory,  of  resources,  there,  of 
course,  cannot  be;  nor  any  other  sort  of  equality  not 
gained  in  the  ordinary  peaceful  and  legitimate  devel- 
opment of  the  peoples  themselves.  But  no  one 
asks  or  expects  anything  more  than  an  equality  of 
rights.  Mankind  is  looking  now  for  freedom  of  life, 
not  for  equipoises  of  power. 

And  there  is  a  deeper  thing  involved  than  even 
equality  of  rights  among  organized  nations.  No  peace 
can  last,  or  ought  to  last,  which  does  not  recognize 
and  accept  the  principle  that  Governments  derive  all 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
and  that  no  right  anywhere  exists  to  hand  peoples 
about  from  sovereignty  to  sovereignty  as  if  they 
were  property.    .    .    . 

Peace  cannot  be  had  without  concession  and  sacri- 
fice. There  can  be  no  sense  of  safety  and  equality 
among  the  nations  if  great  preponderating  armies 
are  hoiceforth  to  continue  here  and  there  to  be  built 
up  and  maintained.  The  statesmen  of  the  world  must 
plan  for  peace  and  nations  must  adjust  and  accom- 
modate their  policy  to  it  as  they  have  planned  for 
war  and  made  ready  for  pitiless  contest  and  rivalry. 
The  question  of  armaments,  whether  on  land  or  sea, 
is  the  most  immediately  and  intensely  practical  ques- 
tion connected  with  the  future  fortunes  of  nations 
and  of  mankind 

I  have  spoken  upon  these  great  matters  without 
reserve,  and  with  the  utmost  explicitness' because  it 
has  seemed  to  me  to  be  necessary  if  the  world's 
yearning  desire  for  peace  was  anywhere  to  find  free 
voice  and  utterance.  Perhaps  I  am  the  only  person 
in  high  authority  among  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
who  is  at  liberty  to  speak  and  hold  nothing  back.  I 
am  speaking  as  an  individual,  and  yet  I  am  speak- 
ing also,  of  course,  as  the  responsible  head  of  a 
great  Government,  and  I  feel  confident  that  I  have 
said  what  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
wish  me  to  say. 

May  I  not  add  that  I  hope  and  believe  that  I  am, 
in  effect,  speaking  for  liberals  and  friends  of  human- 
ity in  every  nation  and  of  every  program  of  liberty? 
I  would  fain  believe  that  I  am  speaking  for  the  silent 
mass  of  mankind  everywhere  who  have  as  yet  had  no 
place  or  opportunity  to  speak  their  real  hearts  out 
concerning  the  death  and  ruin  they  see  to  have  come 
already  upon  the  persons  and  the  homes  they  hold 
most  dear.    .    .    . 

I  am  proposing,  as  it  were,  that  the  nations  should 
with  one  accord  adopt  the  doctrine  of  President  Mon- 
roe  as  the  doctrine  of  the  world:  That  no  nation 
should  seek  to  extend  its  policy  over  any  other  na- 
tion or  people,  but  that  every  people  should  be  left 
free  to  determine  its  own  policy,  its  own  way  of 
development,  unhindered,  unthreatened,  unafraid, 
the  little  along  with  the  great  and  powerful.    .    .    . 

I  am  proposing  government  by  l^e  consent  of  the 
governed;  Uiat  freedom  of  the  seas  which  in  intema- 
tidnal  conference  after  conference  representatives  of 
the  United  States  have  urged  with  the  eloquence  of 
those  who  are  the  convinced  disciples  of  liberty;  and 
that  moderation  of  armaments  which  makes  of  armies 
and  navies  a  power  for  order  merely,  not  an  instru- 
ment of  aggression  or  of  selfish  violence. 

These  are  American  principles,  American  policies. 


We  can  stand  for  no  others.  And  they  are  also  the 
principles  and  policies  of  forward-looking  men  and 
women  everywhere,  of  every  modem  nation,  of  every 
enlightened  community.  They  are  the  principles  of 
mankind  and  must  prevail. 
[See  vol.  xix,  page  1237.] 

CoBfreMioiuJ  Doing t. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce decided  adversely,  by  a  7  to  3  vote,  on 
January  16,  on  the  proposition  to  forbid 
strikes  or  lockouts  on  railroads  pending  in- 
vestigation of  the  cause  of  dispute.  Senators 
Smith  of  South  Carolina  and  Underwood  of 
Alabama  voted  with  the  Republicans  against 
the  clause.  [See  current  volume,  pages  38, 
60.] 

♦  e 

The  House  Committee  on  Rules  has  en- 
gaged Sherman  L.  Whipple  of  Boston  as  at- 
torney to  conduct  its  investigation  of  how 
advance  information  was  given  concerning 
the  President's  peace  message.  On  January 
16  the  House  accepted  the  Senate's  amend- 
ments to  the  Burnett  immigration  bill  and  it 
was  sent  to  the  President  for  approval  or 
veto. 

e     e 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  de- 
cided on  January  16  to  provide  for  the  deficit 
in  revenue  by  a  tax  on  profits  in  excess  of  8 
per  cent,  on  capitalization  of  corporations 
and  co-partnerships.  Concerns  having  prof- 
its of  $5,000  or  less  are  to  be  exempt,  as  are 
also  profits  derived  from  agriculture  and 
from  personal  services.  In  addition  to  this 
tax  the  inheritance  tax  is  to  be  increased  fifty 
per  cent.  The  minimum  tax  on  taxable  in- 
heritances is  to  be  raised  from  one  per  cent, 
to  one  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  the  maximum 
from  ten  per  cent  to  fifteen.  A  bond  issue 
of  $289,000,000  is  to  be  authorized. 

♦  e 

Congressman  Warren  Worth  Bailey  of 
Pennsylvania  introduced  on  January  22  a  di- 
rect land  value  tax  bill  to  raise  $200,000,000 
by  apportionment  among  the  States  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion. In  a  statement  to  the  press  Mr.  Bailey 
showed  that  his  proposed  tax  would  be  open 
and  above  board,  that  every  man  would  Imow 
what  he  was  paying  and  how  much.  More- 
over, it  would  stimulate  production  by  forc- 
ing valuable  land  into  use  and  thus  afford  lar- 
ger employment  to  labor  and  capital.  It  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  all  other  proposals  yet 
submitted  in  Congress.    He  said  further: 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  land  values  are 
essentially  community  values,  they  groynr  with  the 
growth  of  population  and  they  are  greatest  where 
population  is  most  dense  and  where  the  division  of 
labor  is  carried  to  its  highest  point  Most  of  our  rev- 
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eniiM  are  now  derived  by  indirect  methods  from 
tliofle  least  able  to  bear  the  burden.  Many  taxes 
are  shifted  from  the  apparent  payer  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  The  method  I  propose  has  the 
high  merit  of  simplicity  and  the  tax  would  merely 
take  for  the  use  of  the  whole  people  a  value  which 
belongs  to  them  of  right. 

Would  not  this  tax  fall  particularly  upon  the 
farmers  of  the  country?  No.  Farm  Vjalues  are 
mostly  improvement  values.  Land  values  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  great  industrial  centers 
like  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  San  Francisco  and  New 
Orleans.  But  wherever  they  are  found  they  are 
community  values  and  are  therefore  properly  the 
source  of  community  revenues  for  community  pur- 
poses. 

I  want  to  add,  however,  that  I  regard  any  in- 
crease in  taxation  at  this  time  unwarranted.  The 
country  is  already  over-taxed.  There  should  be 
vigorous  retrenchment  in  the  public  expenditures, 
especially  for  military  and  naval  purposes. 

Rooeev«ltians  and  Old  Guard  Fight. 

Strained  relations  have  developed  in  the 
Republican  National  Committee  between  the 
Rooseveltian  faction  led  by  George  W.  Per- 
kins and  the  regular  facticm  led  by  Chairman 
Willcox.  The  trouble  came  as  a  result  of  the 
action  of  the  National  Executive  Committee 
on  January  16  in  electing  a  regular,  John  T. 
Adams  of  Iowa,  as  vice-chairman.  The  office 
of  vice-chairman  was  created  by  the  last  Re- 
publican National  Convention  and  was  filled 
by  Alvah  T.  Hert  of  Kentucky^  a  Roose- 
veltian. His  displacement  by  a  member  of 
the  Old  Guard  while  Chairman  Willcox,  also 
a  regular,  was  re-elected,  has  been  denoimced 
by  Mr.  Perkins  as  an  affront  to  those  former 
members  of  the  Progressive  party  who  sup- 
ported Mr.  Hughes.  In  his  protest  Mr.  Per- 
kins has  the  support  and  approval  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Oscar  Straus,  Everett  P. 
Colby,  Governor  Whitman  and  other  former 
Progressive  Hughes  supporters. 

Officers  Ordered  Courtmartialed. 

Lieutenant  Frank  A.  Spencer  and  Captain 
Wilbur  T.  Wright  of  the  New  York  miUtia 
were  ordered  courtmartialed  by  General 
Wood  of  the  United  States  army,  on  charges 
growing  out  of  the  ''spread-eagling*'  of  pri- 
vates. An  investigation  by  Colonel  Thomas 
Q.  Donaldson  had  disclosed  that  five  privates 
were  subjected  to  this  treatment.  The  court- 
martial  will  be  under  the  provision  of  the 
articles  of  war  against  commission  of  ''of- 
fences not  specifically  covered  by  other  ar- 
ticles of  war/'  The  five  privates  were  idso 
ordered  courtmartialed.  [See  current  vol- 
ume, page  00.] 


Anti-Plroteetloii  PVopaganda  PlaiiMd. 

A  four-year  nation-wide  educational  cam- 
paign on  protectionism  is  being  urged  by  the 
South  Side  Democratic  Club  of  Freeport, 
Long  Island,  New  York.  A  letter  signed  by 
Jdtm  M.  Harrington,  president,  sent  to  the 
Democratic  State  Chairman  of  every  doubtful 
State  says  in  part: 

The  South  Side  Democratic  Club,  of  Nassau 
County,  Long  Island,  New  York,  announces  ''The 
Freeport  Plan*'  for  a  four-year  national  campaign 
to  be  conducted  through  the  agency  of,  and  at  the 
expense  of,  small  clubs  throughout  the  country. 

The  expense  upon  each  club  (except  the  South 
Side  Democratic  Club)  will  be  small;  and  the  ad- 
vantage to  our  party  immense,  not  only  in  national 
politics,  but  in  local,  county  and  state  politics  as 
welL 

If  the  people  remain  in  ignorance  as  to  what  so- 
called  ''protection"  really  means,  it  wiU  be  useless 
for  the  Democratic  Party  to  nominate  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidmicy  in  1920;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  a  man  becomes  a  Democrat  as  the  result  of  an 
understanding  of  the  tariff  issue,  he  will  always  be 
a  Democrat  and  be  unafraid  of  the  campaign  threats 
of  the  advocates  of  special  privilege. 

Our  club  is  convinced  that  the  plan  itself  has 
merit;  and  the  arguments  contained  in  the  circular 
have  met  the  approval  of  tariff  exi>ert8  and  of  well- 
known  Democrats. 

The  plan  is  practicable,  provided  only  it  receive 
the  active  support  of  the  officials  of  the  Democratic 
Party  throuc^out  Uie  country.    ... 

If,  by  our  lethargy,  we  permit  the  ^(yumtrthxfr  of 
the  govemmmit  to  revert,  in  1920,  to  the  special  in- 
terests, we  shall  each  be  guilty  of  moral  treason. 

A  four  page  circular  accompanies  the  let- 
ter containing  arguments  against  protection, 
and  declaring: 

The  tariff  issue  can  never  be  taken  out  of 
politics  until  the  people  shall  have  acquired  a 
more  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject 
and  shall  have  expressed  their  conclusion 
tiiereon  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misinterpreted 
by  the  special  interests. 

The  State  Chairman  is  urged  to  place  the 
matta  before  state  committeemen  and  county 
chairmen,  with  a  view  to  forming  local  or- 
ganizations to  carry  on  the  educational  work. 

Suffrafe  Pregrese. 

The  North  Dakota  House  passed  on  Janu- 
ary 16  the  bill  for  limited  woman  suffrage 
which  has  already  passed  the  Senate.  [Er- 
roneously reported  on  page  64,  as  a  resolu- 
tion for  a  constitutional  amendment]  The 
bill  went  at  once  to  Governor  Frazier  for  Us 
signature.  It  gives  women  the  right  to  vote 
on  all  offices  aside  from  those  provided  by 
the  Constitution.  The  House  also  passed  the 
resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
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grant  full  suffrage.  This  has  also  passed  the 
Senate  and  must  still  be  approved  by  popular 
vote.    [See  current  volume,  page  64j 

Republican  leaders  in  both  Senate  and 
House  of  New  York  were  reported  on  Jan- 
uary 15  as  having  agreed  to  resubmission  of 
the  woman  suffrage  amendment,  which  was 
defeated  at  the  polls  in  1915.  [See  vol.  xviii, 
p.  1098.] 

Tax  Raform  Newa. 

The  Arkansas  State  Senate  passed  on  Jan- 
uary 12  a  resolution  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  place  a  graduated  tax  on  large 
holdings  of  limd.  The  object  is  declared  to  be 
to  break  up  big  holdings  withheld  from  use 
and  to  stimulate  establishment  of  small 
farms. 

In  his  inaugiural  address  Governor  Bickett 
of  North  Carolina  denoimced  the  prevailing 
tax  system  as  one  that  penalizes  industry  and 
curtails  opportunity.  He  urged  the  legisla- 
ture to  order  an  investigation  of  the  subject. 
He  said  further  in  part: 

If  there  be  a  man  in  North  Carolina  who  desires 
to  drain  a  swamp  or  terrace  a  hillside;  if  .there  be 
a  fanner  who  is  straggling  to  escape  from  the  crop 
lien's  deadly  clutch;  if  there  be  a  tenant  who  hun- 
gers for  a  vine  and  fig  tree  he  may  call  his  own,  I 
want  all  such  to  know  that  the  Governor  of  the 
state  will  count  it  honor  and  joy  to  rise  up.  at  mid- 
night and  lend  a  helping  hand. 

If  there  be  men  or  combinations  of  men  who 
want  to  build  factories  that  will  multiply  the  value 
of  our  raw  products;  to  harness  our  streams  and 
redeem  the  sad  waste  of  the  waters;  to  construct 
or  equip  railroads  that  wiU  insure  adequate  trans- 
portation for  our  growing  commerce;  to  form  or 
maintain  insurance  companies  that  will  keep  at 
home  the  Niagara  of  gold  that  has  been  flowing 
out  of  the  State,  I  want  these  men  to  feel  that  the 
State  recognizes  their  wisdom  and  their  worth,  and 
places  no  discount  on  their  patriotism.    .    .    . 

The  first  and  dearest  work  of  this  administration 
wiU  be  a  supreme  effort  to  translate  the  tenants 
of  the  State  into  landlords.  Here  and  now,  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  these  witnesses,  I  consecrate 
myself,  and  all  the  power  and  prestige  of  my  office 
to  this  endeavor.  I  shall  neither  rest  nor  permit  the 
State  to  rest,  until  every  honest,  industrious  and 
frugal  man  who  tills  the  soil,  has  a  decent  chance 
to  own  it.  •  .  .  There  can  be  no  government  for 
the  many  while  the  lands  belong  to  the  few,  for  the 
history  of  the  world  teaches  that  the  men  who  own 
the  land  wiU  rule  it. 

Califbmia  Ralormera  Unit«. 

The  conference  of  California  tax  reform- 
ers, hdd  at  San  Francisco  on  January  13  and 
14,  formed  the  California  Equity  Tax  Asso- 
ciation and  declared  for  a  state  wide  measure 


for  exemption  of  personal  property  and  im- 
provements. Representatives  of  the  Great  Ad- 
venture movement  which  backed  the  cam- 
paign of  last  year,  and  of  the  California 
League  for  Home  Rule  in  Taxation,  which 
backed  the  campaigns  of  1912  and  1914,  par- 
ticipated in  the  conference,  together  with 
representatives  of  other  organizations.  J. 
Stitt  Wilson  was  chosen  campaign  manager. 
The  action  taken  unites  all  factions  in  a  har- 
monious movement.  The  following  report 
was  sent  by  R.  R.  Waterbury,  of  Oakland: 

Great  progr^s  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
past  week  in  bringing  together  the  fundamental 
democrats  of  California  for  a  united  movement 
against  special  privilege  in  this  state.  The  work 
culminated  in  a  two-day  conference  held  in  San 
Francisco  on  January  13th  and  14th,  in  which  ''State 
Wide"  "Home  Rule"  and  ''Great  Adventure"  ad- 
herents from  aU  parts  of  the  state  got  together, 
agreed  upon  a  constitutional  amendment,  formed  a 
state  organization,  elected  oflAcers,  and  appointed 
a  campaign  manager. 

The  state  federation  is  to  be  known  as  the  Cali- 
fornia Equity  Tax  AsBociation.  Mr.  J.  Stitt  Wilson, 
of  Berkeley,  who  acted  as  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  to  whom  great  credit  is  due  for  his  masterly 
abUity  in  harmonizing  what  have  been  hitherto 
conflicting  elements,  was  unanimously  elected  presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  R.  E.  Chadwick  of  Los  Angeles,  secre- 
tary of  the  conference,  was  chosen  secretary  of  the 
association.  In  addition.  Judge  James  G.  Maguire 
was  elected  Honorary  President.  The  next  step 
was  to  appoint  a  campaign  manager,  such  manager  to 
receive  a  salary,  open  up  state  headquarters,  and  de- 
vote his  entire  time  to  the  task  of  opening  up  the 
idle  land  to  the  idle  men  of  California.  J.  Stitt 
Wilson  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  this  position. 

Among  others  who  contributed  to  make  the  con- 
vention a  success  were  Senator  James  W.  Bucklin, 
Charles  James,  J.  H.  Ryckman,  Isidore  Jacobs, 
Clarence  E.  Todd,  Edw.  P.  E.  Troy,  Judge  John 
Roth,  Dr.  H.  F.  Dessau,  Mrs.  Norman  Duxbury,  A. 
Snyder,  C.  K.  Stem,  Walter  Thomas  Mills,  W.  R. 
Edwards,  J.  W.  Wells,  W.  R.  Workman  and  T.  E. 
Zant. 

Those  having  the  reform  at  heart  now  have  every 
reason  to  believe  the  movement  is  on  a  sound  busi- 
ness basis  that  gives  every  promise  of  big  achieve- 
ment in  the  not  far  distant  future 
[See  current  volume^  pave  88w] 

Pastorixa'e  Mayoralty  Campaign. 

Tax  CcMnmissioner  J.  J.  Pastoriza  of  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  who  has  made  the  city  famous  as 
a  leader  in  advanced  methods  of  taxation,  is 
this  year  a  candidate  for  mayor  at  the  Demo- 
cratic primary,  to  be  held  on  February  28. 
Pastoriza's  candidacy  was  announced  early  in 
December.  A  report,  dated  January  10,  from 
Houston,  says  that  within  48  hours  of  the 
announcement  ''hundreds  of  men  had  tele- 
phoned him  and  offered  their  services."  An- 
other candidate,  Masterson,  had  announced 
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his  intention  to  run  on  the  same  day.  The 
report  states  further: 

Within  a  week  the  ''Big  Boys"  met,  there  being 
about  200  present,  50  or  76  of  them  being  Pastoriza's 
supporters  who  went  there  out  of  curiosity.  They 
appointed  a  committee  of  15  to  select  a  candidate  to 
''beat  Pastoriza."  They  absolutely  ignored  Masterson. 
In  their  expressions  at  this  meeting,  they  all  ad- 
mitted that  Pastoriza  was  honest,  but  they  wanted 
to  get  a  different  kind  of  a  man  for  their  candidate. 
Now,  if  they  did  not  want  an  honest  man,  what 
kind  of  a  man  did  they  want? 

The  committee  of  15  reported  a  week  later  at  a 
meeting  at  the  auditorium,  where  2Q0  or  300  were 
present,  a  great  many  of  them  being  Pastoriza 
supporters.  Millionaire  Link  was  nominated.  The 
Press  threw  the  searchlight  upon  him  so  rapidly  and 
so  plainly  that  they  kept  him  dodging  the  bullets 
running  from  one  side  to  another,  morning,  noon, 
and  night  for  a  week.  At  the  end  of  the  week  he 
realized  that  his  whole  fort  was  going  to  be  blown 
to  atoms,  so  he  withdrew  from  the  race.  Since  then 
the  "immortal  16,"  known  as  the  "Big  Boys,"  have 
been  combing  the  city  with  a  fine-tooth  comb,  look- 
ing for  a  "suitable"  candidate  to  beat  Pastoriza.  So 
far  that  "suitable"  candidate  has  not  come  out,  al- 
though Mr.  Andral  Vann  seemed  willing  to  be. 
Some  say  he  is  the  "Big  Boys'"  candidate;  some 
say  he  is  the  street  railway  company's  and  public 
service  colorations'  candidate,  his  record  being 
that  he  has  worked  for  public  service  corporations 
for  many  years,  until  recently. 

A  meeting  was  called  for  Pastoriza's  organization 
about  two  days  before  Link  withdrew,  it  not  being 
known  at  that  time  that  he  was  going  to  withdraw. 
It  was  the  largest  organization  meeting  that  was 
ever  held  in  the  City  of  Houston,  there  being  from 
1000  to  1500  present.  They  were  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  voting  boxes,  and  they  appointed  three 
men  from  their  number  to  represent  their  voting 
boxes  in  the  campaign.  These  committees  met  the 
following  Saturday  at  Pastoriza's  headquarters, 
207^  Main  Street,  and  they  were  all  there  and  about 
60  more.  At  this  meeting  definite  plans  were  out- 
lined for  organizing  Pastoriza  Clubs  at  every  voting 
precinct  in  the  city.  Many  of  them  have  been  or- 
ganized and  are  doing  good  work.  It  has  been 
already  announced  that  between  2000  and  8000  are 
going  to  join  these  Pastoriza  Clubs,  and  vote  for 
him  in  the  primary  February  28rd. 

The  opposition  is  still  looking  for  another  candi- 
date. All  kinds  of  overtures  have  been  made  to 
Pastoriza,  which  would  result  in  doing  away  with 
a  great  deal  of  opposition,  but  he  is  deaf  and  dumb 
to  anything  but  a  free  discussion  of  his  record  and 
the  record  of  his  opponents,  and  is  leaving  it  to 
the  people  to  decide.  [See  volume  xxiii,  p.  193,  xix, 
p.  421.] 

Labor  Injimctioiit  D«iii«d. 

Judge  McDonald,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich- 
igan,  on  January  20  revoked  an  injunction 
forbidding  the  local  Central  Labor  Union 
from  publishing  an  '^unfair"  list  The  Judge 
held  it  to  bt  a  fundamental  right  of  workers 
to  publish  the  fact  that  they  consider  cer- 


tain employers  to  be  their  pernios.  He 
further  held  that  such  publications  do  not 
constitute  ground  for  a  suit.  A  similar  de- 
cision was  rendered  in  Brooklyn  on  January 
19  by  Justice  Cropsey  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Kings  County.  Justice  Cropsey  lifted  an 
injunction  issued  on  December  20  by  Justice 
Aspinall  forbidding  the  members  of  a  res- 
taurant employees'  union  from  letting  it  be 
known  in  any  way  that  an  employer  had 
violated  one  of  their  rules,  or  that  a  strike 
was  on.  Justice  Cropsey  held  that  the  union 
was  within  its  legal  rights. 

Danish  Indies. 

The  Danish  West  Indies  on  the  17th  passed 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
with  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  of  cession  by  Secretary  Lansing  and 
Minister  Brun.  The  formal  transfer  of  the 
islands  and  the  raising  of  the  American  flag 
will  take  place  as  soon  as  the  $25,000,000 
purchase  price  has  been  paid,  which  will  be 
some  time  within  the  next  ninety  days.  The 
treaty  provides  that  meanwhile  the  Danish 
governor  shall  continue  his  jurisdiction,  and 
that  a  committee  of  one  Dane  and  one  Amer- 
ican shall  be  appointed  to  arrange  fuller  de- 
tails. The  form  of  the  government  of  the 
islands  and  their  name  are  now  in  l^e  hands 
of  Congress.    [See  vol.  xix,  p.  1217.] 

Mexico. 

The  Constitutional  Assembly,  sitting  at 
Queretaro,  approved  on  the  21st  an  article  of 
the  Constitution  providing  that  Mexicans 
shall  have  the  preference  over  foreign  bom 
citizens  in  regard  to  all  classes  of  concessions 
and  for  those  posts  in  the  government  em- 
ploy the  holders  of  which  must  be  citizens. 
The  article  provides  that  in  time  of  peace  no 
foreigner  shall  serve  in  the  army  or  on  the 
police  force.  Those  joining  the  navy  must  be 
Mexicans  by  birth;  and  au  captains,  pilots, 
and  first  engineers  of  merchant  vessds  must 
be  citizens.  Two-thirds  of  the  crews  also 
must  be  citizens.    [See  current  volume,  page 

68.] 

e     ♦ 

Major  General  Fimston,  in  command  of 
the  troops  on  the  border,  has  issued  orders 
for  the  mustering  out  of  26,248  militiamen  as 
fast  as  rail  facilities  for  their  return  home 
can  be  found.  This  will  leave  50,000  militia- 
men still  on  guard  at  the  border.  The  maxi- 
mum number  of  State  troops  on  the  border 
at  one  time  was  150,000. 

European  War. 

Military  activities  on  all  fronts  have  slack- 
ened on  account  of  bad  weather.    Raids  and 
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artillery  engagements  mark  the  extent  of 
operations  in  France  and  Belgium.  No  fur- 
iher  action  is  reported  from  the  Riga  front. 
In  Roumania  the  Teutonic  forces  are  making 
slow  progress  against  the  Russians  and  Rou- 
manians. Berlin  announces  the  capture  of 
the  town  of  Nanesti  on  the  Sereth  River. 
The  Russians  in  their  retreat  across  the  river 
lost  556  men.  Bad  weather  is  given  as  a 
reason  for  the  slowing  up  of  the  German 
advance.  No  action  is  .reported  from  the 
Macedonian  front,  but  the  diplomatic  pressure 
of  the  AlCes  upon  Greece  is  taken  to  indicate 
military  movements  at  an  early  day.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  ultimatum  of  the  Allies,  the 
Greek  King  has  liberated  the  Venizelist  par- 
tizans  who  were  arrested  in  the  lighting  in 
Athens  a  month  ago.  [See  current  volume, 
page  63.]  ♦    ♦     ♦ 

Naval  warfare  has  again  been  brought  into 
prominence  by  the  exploits  of  a  German  raid- 
er in  the  South  Atlantic.  The  British  steam- 
er Yarrowdale,  in  charge  of  a  German  prize 
crew  of  sixteen  men,  and  carrying  469  pris- 
(mers,  was  brought  into  a  German  port,  De- 
cember 31.  The  news  had  been  withheld  for 
strategic  reasons.  It  was  made  public  when 
the  Japanese  vessel  Hudson  Maru,  one  of  the 
raider's  prizes,  was  landed  at  Pemambuco, 
Brazil.  Among  the  vessels  taken  are  said 
to  be  one  Norwegian  and  seven  British  ships. 
The  identity  and  extent  of  the  raiding  force 
is  not  announced.  A  large  number  of  cruisers 
are  scouring  the  seas  in  search  of  the  enemy 
force.  ♦     ♦     ♦ 

No  official  peace  moves  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  week.  On  the  17th  the  British  Am- 
bassador at  Washington  delivered  to  the 
State  Department  a  communication  from  Ar- 
thur J.  Balfour,  amplifsdng  the  position  set 
forth  in  the  note  of  the  Entente  Allies  to 
President  Wilson.  Mr.  Balfour  sets  forth  at 
greater  length  the  demand  that  Turkey  be 
excluded  from  Europe  because  the  country 
under  the  party  of  Union  and  Progress  is  as 
barbarous  as  it  .was  under  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid.  He  repeats  the  charge  that  Germany 
was  responsible  for  the  war,  and  that  she 
cannot  be  trusted  to  keep  the  peace  if  vic- 
torious; and  he  declares  that  an  endurable 
peace  can  hardly  be  expected  unless  three 
conditions  are  fulfilled : 

The  first  is  that  existing  causes  of  international 
unrest  should  be  as  far  as  possible  removed  or  weak- 
ened. The  second  is  that  the  aggressive  aims  and 
the  unscrupulous  methods  of  the  Central  Powers 
should  fall  into  disrepute  among  their  own  peoples. 
The  third  is  that  behind  international  law  and  behind 
aU  treaty  arrangements  for  prevention  or  limiting 
hostilities  some  form  of  international  sanction  should 
be  devised  which  would  give  pause  to  the  hardi- 
est aggressor, 


NOTES 


—The  city  of  Calgary,  Alberta,  has  adopted  pro- 
portional representation  as  the  means  of  electing 
representatives  by  a  vote  of  2,840  to  1,374. 

— Admiral  George  Dewey  died  at  his  home  in 
Washington  on  January  16,  aged  79.  [See  vol.  v, 
p.  193.] 

— Secretary  Daniels  announced  on  January  17 
that  he  had  awarded  contracts  for  7600  projectiles 
to  the  Hadfield's  Company  of  Sheffield,  England, 
which  had  underbid  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 

—William  Frend  De  Morgan,  noted  English  novel- 
ist and  artist,  died  in  London  on  the  16th.  He 
achieved  renown  not  only  because  of  the  ezc^Uenoe  of 
his  literary  work,  but  because  he  turned  to  litera- 
ture at  the  age  of  65,  and  spent  the  remaining  twelve 
years  of  his  life  in  writing  the  highest  class  fiction. 

— Dr.  Ben  L.  Reitman  was  convicted  by  a  jury  at 
Cleveland  on  January  17  of  distributing  birth-control 
literature.  He  was  sentenced  by  Judge  Cull  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  and  $1,000  fine.  He  has 
appealed  but  Judge  Cull  has  refused  a  stay  of  sen- 
tence pending  appeal. 

— Federal  District  Judge  Meek  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
instructed  the  Grand  Jury  on  January  20  to  in- 
vestigate charges  of  peonage.  Land  owners  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  are  said  to  be 
forcibly  detaining  negroes  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  indebted  to  them. 

— The  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  January 
15  held  by  a  5  to  8  vote  that  the  Mann  ''White 
Slave''  act  is  not  limited  to  commercialised  vice,  but 
applies  to  all  interstate  transportation  of  women  for 
immoral  purposes.  The  decision  was  dissented  from 
by  Justices  Clarke,  White  and  McKenna.  Justice 
McReynolds  did  not  sit  in  the  case. 

— Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  former  warden  of  Sing 
Sing  Prison;  Professor  John  McCormick,  of  Bow- 
doin  College,  and  his  secretary,  Harry  Bolaniskey, 
voluntarily  began  a  term  of  ten  days'  imprisonment 
on  January  16  at  the  United  States  Navai  Prison 
at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  All  donned  prison 
attire  and  are  to  be  treated  as  ordinary  prisoners. 
[See  vol.  xvi,  p.  971;  vol  xix,  p.  974.] 

— Cruel  treatment  of  convicts  in  the  New  Jersey 
penitentiary  at  Trenton,  and  a  bad  state  of  affairs 
generally  in  that  institution  is  being  exposed  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  in  a  series  of  articles.  In 
a  report  to  the  Governor  on  January  20,  Warden 
Richard  P.  Hughes  recommended  institution  of 
wholesale  reforms.  Insanity  and  tuberculosis  are 
largely  prevalent  among  the  prisoners  and  there  are 
no  adequate  accommodations  for  taking  care  of 
such  cases^ 

— By  a  4  to  4  vote  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  January  denied  the  claim  of  the 
railroads  for  $35,000,000  extra  compensation  for 
carrying  the  mails.  The  railway  pay  for  a  year 
is  based  on  the  amount  of  mail  carried  during  a 
period  of  105  days  selected  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. Up  to  1907  the  practice  was  to  figure 
the  transportation  for  one  day  by  dividing  the 
total  for  the  period  by  90.  Since  1907  the  Depart- 
ment has  ordered  that  105  be  the  divisor  and  on  this 
basis  the  amount  of  transportation  to  be  paid  for 
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tbi  whole  yaar  hat  bmn  figurtd.  Tha  railroadi 
protifited  and  in  1911  began  suit  for  tha  differenca 
for  four  years  amounting  to  $86»000»000.  The 
Ckmrt  of  Claims  decided  adversely  to  them  and  the 
Supreme  Court  now  upholds  it.  No  announcement 
was  made  of  how  individual  judges  voted. 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

Getting  Dengeroutly  Near  to  Fundamentals. 

New  York  Call,  December  20. — Consider  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Public  Health  Service,  in  admoni- 
tion to  the  public  not  to  worry: 

''So  far  as  is  known,  no  bird  ever  tried  to  build 
more  nests  than  its  neighbor.  No  fox  ever  fretted 
because  he  had  only  one  hole  in  which  to  hide.  No 
squirrel  ever  died  of  anxiety  lest  he  should  not  lay 
by  enough  nuts  for  two  winters,  instead  of  one, 
and  no  dog  ever  lost  any  sleep  over  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  have  enough  bones  laid  aside  for  his  declin- 
ing years." 

How  these  sapient  gentlemen  know  that  animals 
never  worry  is  something  that  is  not  disclosed.  But, 
worry  or  no  worry,  all  animals,  human  or  other- 
wise, die  if  they  have  not  suifl&cient  food.  No 
squirrel  can  live  without  nuts,  and  no  dog  without 
bones;  the  fox  without  a  hole,  or,  indeed,  several  of 
them,  to  hide  in  would  find  his  cunning  of  little  use 
in  preventing  his  hide  being  nailed  to  the  bam  door, 
and  it  is  only  too  obvious  that  no  nests  mean  no 
birds.  Besides,  there  are  birds  that  steal  each 
others'  nests,  birds  that  lay  eggs  in  the  nest  of 
others;  but  no  naturalist  has  ever  discovered  a  rent- 
paying  or  rent-exacting  bird.  But  the  comparison 
carries  with  it  the  admission  that  millions  of  people, 
who  actually  work  hard  all  their  lives,  can  lay  up 
nothing  for  their  declining  years.  To  tell  them  not 
to  worry  is  even  more  mockingly  ironical  than  the 
constant  adjurations  to  ''lay  something  up  for  a 
rainy  day,"  and  the  assurances  that  all  can  do  it  if 
they  only  try. 

Tha  Affriciiltural  Tenant  Problem. 

Oklahoma  City  (Okla.),  Times ,  January  9. — Land- 
lordism, or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  ten- 
ancy, is  the  biggest  problem  before  the  people  of 
this  state  at  this  time.  More  than  half  of  our  pro- 
ducers are  victims  of  a  system  which  destroys  hope, 
impoverishes  the  State's  resources  and  breeds  noth-' 
ing  but  poverty  and  discontent.  The  legislature 
cannot,  of  course,  enact  a  law  which  will  make  a 
farm-owner  out  of  a  tenant  or  breed  thrift  in  men. 
Neither  can  it  dispossess  present  owners  of  farm 
lands  of  their  property.  All  it  can  do,  by  way  of 
finding  a  remedy  for  this  condition,  is  to  submit  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  will  give  the  State 
power  for  taxing  large  holdings  of  land  out  of  exist- 
ence. This  is  an  inadequate  remedy,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  is  the  most  the  State  can  apply  at  this  time.  In 
later  years,  perhaps,  we  shall  progress  to  the  de- 
gree tliat  title  to  agricultural  lands  will  be  valid 
only  when  vested  in  the  individual  who  occupies  and 
uses  it.  That  day,  however,  is  a  good  way  off.  In 
the  meantime,  we  should  do  what  we  can  toward 
arresting  the  growth  of  tenancy,  both  by  making 
it  unprofitable  to  hold  large' areas  of  land  in  private 


ownership  and  creating  a  more  equitable  economic 
system. 

Fear  ^  Last  the  Example  ^Spread. 

Clinton  (Ind.),  Argm,  January  12. — It  would 
be  the  height  of  genuine  humor  to  observe  the 
alarm  that  appears  in  the  editorial  columns  of  cer- 
tain papers  because  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota 
prepare  to  exempt  all  farm  improvements  from 
taxation.  This  alarm  would  be  side  splittingly  funny 
if  there  were  not  a  serious  sub-phase  to  the  matter. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  there  is  an  underground 
connection  between  the  hired  *  writers  and  their  or- 
gans, the  parties  who  own  them  and  the  land  specu- 
lators in  North  Dakota?  Why  should  any  news- 
paper man  in  Indiana  howl  because  North  Dakota 
farmers  propose  to  abolish  all  taxes  on  farm  im- 
provements? 

CORRESPONDENCE 

ARMY  MAN  CONDEMNS  MILITARISM. 

Democracy  found  a  real  champion  here  the  other 
day  in  an  unexpected  quarter  when  MaJ.  Wul  C. 
Harllee  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  before 
a  sub-committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  pub- 
licly uncovered  the  whole  gigantic  scheme  of  military 
pretence.  Senators  Chamberlain,  Brady,  and 
Thomas,  who  had  summoned  him  to  testify  on  the 
compulsory  military  training  bill,  were  aghast. 
''Team  work"  had  been  the  departmental  watchword 
since  the  present  preparationist  enthusiasm  began 
and  no  one  had  reason  to  expect  a  break  in  the 
ranks.  Clearly  Maj.  Harllee  regards  his  first  duty 
to  the  public  rather  than  to  the  so-called  War  De- 
partment ring.  That  it  took  courage  cannot  be 
doubted,  for  before  now  for  much  less  military  men 
have  been  banished  to  colonial  service  or  to  isolated 
army  posts. 

It  might  be  noted  that  the  removal  machinery  was 
in  operation  within  24  hours  of  his  testimony.  That 
he  is  not  now  on  duty  in  Porto  Rico  is  probably 
due  to  the  friendship  of  Secretary  Daniels  or  per- 
haps to  the  growing  prudence  of  the  departmental 
crowd  who  have  learned  that  to  pluck  a  disturber 
too  near  to  the  time  of  the  disturbance  is  poor 
management. 

But  the  important  thing  is  the  man's  message. 
Compulsory  military  training  he  condemned  but  he 
went  much  further  and  demonstrated  that  our 
boasted  soldier  training  instead  of  teaching  skill 
in  the  armed  defense  of  our  country  actually  unfits 
men  for  war  service. 

The  military  caste  system  and  barracks  life,  with 
its  petty  intrigues  and  dissipation  for  officers,  its 
lackey  service,  loss  of  self-respect  and  dissipation 
for  privates — ^these  are  the  things,  according  to  Maj. 
Harllee,  that  destroy  the  fighting  qualities  in  men. 

Officers  invariably  prefer  new  men  and  when 
there  is  real  work  ahead  dread  the  re-enlisted  man; 
the  reason  is  the  re-enlisted  ones  have  learned  to 
''soldier."  The  effect  of  regular  army  life  upon  the 
officers,  their  fear  of  taking  the  initiative,  as  de- 
scribed by  Maj.  Harllee,  is  even  worse.  Caste,  in 
the  last  analysis,  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  de- 
moralization of  both  officers  and  privates. 
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Our  rnOtary  system  is  not  American;  it  was  im- 
ported. It  is  today  much  the  same  as  brought  us 
by  Baron  von  Steuben  of  Prussia  when  he  came  to 
^Hl  the  American  revolutionists.  We  borrowed  it 
from  Prussia  and  England,  countries  that  recog- 
nized two  classes  of  men,  gentlemen  and  common 
men.  And  our  system  today  reflects  faithfully  the 
social  omditions  which  prevailed  at  that  time.  The 
<^leer8  came  from  the  gentleman  class,  the  enlisted 
men  represent  the  conmion  caste.  It  fitted  the 
European  social  structure  of  the  18th  century,  but 
it  does  not  fit  America. 

American  army  law  of  the  present  recognizes 
two  separate  and  distinct  classes  of  men  in  the  mil- 
itary service.  Those  of  the  one  caste  are  forbid- 
den to  associate  on  a  plane  of  social  equality  with 
monbers  of  the  other.  Brothers  or  father  and  son 
in  the  service,  if  one  be  an  ofiicer  and  the  other  a 
private,  may  not  eat  at  the  same  table  under  penalty 
of  courtmartiaL  The  enlisted  man  signs  an  oath 
which  binds  him  for  three  years  whether  he  would 
remain  or  no.  An  officer  is  free  to  quit  when  it 
pleases  him.  After  the  age  of  27  the  private  no 
longer  has  the  possibility  of  becoming  an  officer; 
his  rise  is  stopped  by  law. 

Here  are  a  few  high  points  in  Maj.  Harllee's  tes- 
timony: 

,  N«|>oleon  destroTed  caste  ia  the  army  becatue  be  taw  that 
It  mjured  the  bnunets.  The  impulse  toward  democracy  which 
the  French  Rerolation  gave  the  French  army  has  nerer  reached 
the  American  regular  establishment  from  top  to  bottom.  There 
was  DO  caste  in  the  Confederate  army  nor  in  the  citizen  army 
of  the  Unhed  States  during  the  OO's. 

The  thins  shore  all  others  which  prevents  men  from  enter- 
ittf  the  military  service  is  the  oath  of  enlistment.  It  is  an 
oath  of  bondage.  Any  other  employer  who  contracted  with  his 
men  on  this  basis  would  be  guiltv  of  peonage — a  felony  under 
the  law  of  the  nation  which  practices  it  itself.  In  my  experi- 
ence in  recruiting  I  found  men  profoundly  unwilling  to  sub- 
•cribe  to  such  an  oath. 

Unhappy  or  dissatisfied  men  are  of  no  earthly  use  to  a 
■uHtary  body.  It  b  a  much  better  policy  to  let  them  go 
and  then  investinte  the  cause  and  seek  the  remedy.  I  am 
absolntely  opposed  to  universal  service  or  compulsory  service 
or  any  kind  of  service  except  that  which  is  rendered  by 
wilfinf  men.  I  am  opposed  to  it  because  dumb,  driven  cattle 
cannot  be  taught  or  trained.  The  Persians  had  universal 
service;  the  Greeks  did  not 

It  does  not  require  years  to  train  a  soldier—for  fighting. 
The  individnal  instruction  is  simple.  It  can  be  done  in  weeks. 
With  die  proper  machinery  developed  it  can  be  done  ill  less 
time  than  any  army  can  cross  the  ocean. 

If  war  should  come  now  the  most  serious  problem  would 
not  be  the  lack  of  numbers,  the  lack  of  men  able  to  bear 
arms  with  credit  to  themselves.  The  most  serious  problem 
would  come  from  the  necessity  of  working  off  the  dead  wood 
^nch  has  risen  to  the  top  of  the  miliUry  service  by  the 
passage  of  time,  the  elimination  of  the  men  who  are  en- 
trenched 


by  law  but  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  habits  of 
active  armies.  The  development  of  new  leaders  and  the  casting 
off  of  the  old  were  the  real  problems  of  the  war  of  the  do's. 

Maj.  Harllee's  chief  activity  for  two  years  past 
has  been  promoting  rifle  practice  among  civilians 
throughout  the  country.  It  has  been  opposed  as  tend- 
ing to  cot  down  enlistment.  Maj.  Harllee's  comment 
in  connection  therewith  is  significant:  ''You  can't 
oppress  a  people  who  know  how  to  shoot." 

8n>  EVANS. 
Washington,  D.  C 

A  SENSIBLE  ASSESSOR. 

Captain  J.  D.  Lee  is  serving  his  fourth  term  of 
office  as  assessor  of  Klamath  county,  Oregon.  It 
takes  four  years  to  make  a  term,  so  ''Cap  Lee'' 
will  baye  served  for  16  years,  if  he  lives.  He  is  a 
peculiar  composition,  and  a  product  of  the  direct 
primary.     "Cap    Lee"    came    to    Klamath    county 


an  itinerant  minister  from  Texas.  He  still  stops  to 
pray  or  preach  as  he  goes  his  rounds.  His  county 
is  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Massachusetts,  or  close 
to  it. 

When  first  elected  assessor  he  was  a  political  acci- 
dent. His  re-election  followed  because  of  the  direct 
primary  which  did  not  permit  the  bunch  of  Demo- 
cratic statesmen  of  that  county  to  stop  the  rank  and 
file  from  writing  his  name  on  the  ballot 

"Cap  Lee"  is  near-sighted.  He  can't  see  the 
lone  cow,  the  little  old  shack,  the  two  lean  horses, 
the  rattly  wagon,  the  cleared  field  of  the  settler  or 
the  homesteader.  He  is  also  forgetful.  He  for- 
gets to  note  these  sights  down  on  his  notebook  when 
riding  a  district. 

He  remembers,  however,  to  have  a  big  speculative 
tracts  of  timber  "cruised"  and  assessed  weU.  Cruis- 
ing timber  is  a  task  for  experts  and  consists  of  esti- 
mating acre  by  acre  the  amount  of  timber  on  it. 
"Cap  Lee"  employs  experts  at  it  who  know  how. 

He  remembers  that  some  big,  idle  tracts  are  held 
for  speculation  on  the  plains  and  valleys  that  ought 
to  be  settled  up.  He  comes  mighty  near  assessing 
the  idle  land  at  the  same  figfures  as  the  improved 
lang  alongside,  especially  when  the  improver  is  a 
settler  with  more  family  than  wealth. 

"Junk,"  says  "Cap  Lee"  at  the  sight  of  the  farm 
machinery. 

"Bones,"  he  remarks  at  the  sight  of  the  horses  in 
the  spring  whose  owners  are  struggling  to  make  a 
"live"  of  it  in  the  sagebrush.  "Junk  and  bones  are 
worth  nothing  so  far  from  a  city,"  he  explains. 

He  is  accused  of  holding  prayer  meeting  at  a 
settlement,  and  then  using  his  persuasive  powers  to 
keep  settlers  from  putting  themselves  on  the  assess- 
ment rolls  for  too  many  cows,  horses,  and  pigs. 

He  notices  that  Lux  and  Miller's  foremen  return 
only  such  cattle  as  they  have  within  fences.  Lux 
and  Miller  are  the  big  land  grabbers  of  California 
and  Oregon.  Both  are  dead,  but  their  tax  dodging 
and  land  grabbing  continue  unabated.  "Tell  the 
folks  up  the  valley  to  turn  their  cows  out  in  the 
brush.  I  am  coming  up  there  tomorrow,"  he  tele- 
phones. On  some  speculative  tracts  he  increased 
the  figures  600  per  cent.  He  takes  up  the  assess- 
ments lost  on  settlers'  cattle  and  "dunder"  in  such 
a  manner. 

"If  only  land  owners  could  vote,  and  the  specula- 
tive non-resident  land  owners  had  a  vote  each,  old 
'Cap  Lee'  would  hit  the  road  lookin'  for  another 
job,"  a  settler  told  me  some  time  ago. 

"It  is  hard  to  get  some  of  these  settlers  to  un- 
derstand," said  the  Klamath  county  assessor. 
"They  want  to  tell  me  the  truth.  They  want  to  pay 
their  just  share  of  gov'ment.  I  tell  'em  how  the 
banks  lie  to  me;  and  the  money  loaners  keep  their 
money  in  San  Francisco,  and  lie  to  me;  and  the 
big  timber  owners  employ  smart  lawyers  to  lie  to 
me;  and  the  big  cattle  owners  lie  to  me.  I  can't 
play  the  game  of  taxing  a  feller  'sif  he  had  broke 
some  law  who  breaks  up  the  sagebrush  and 
sets  out  to  raise  a  family.  Unless  he  is 
well  fixed  I  tax  the  idle .  brush  and  stump  land 
a  1-e-e-t-l-e  bit  more  on  each  acre,  and  it  makes  up 
for  the  cleared  field.  We  want  people  in  Klamath, 
it  seems  to  me,  and  when  they  come  we  ought  to 
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treat  'em  right.  I  never  see  inuch  use  in  the  land 
speculator." 

After  three  terms  of  such  an  easy-going  assessor 
the  absentee  and  resident  speculators  determined  to 
oust  "Cap  Lee."  He  failed  to  get  the  Democratic 
nomination  in  the  direct  primary.  Just  how  it  was 
done  is  not  known  as  of  public  record.  It  was 
done.     The  political  wirepullers  rejoiced. 

"I  reckon  there  are  Republicans  enough  in  Klamath 
to  elect  me/'  observed  the  old  preacher.  He  there- 
fore filed  as  an  independent  The  operation  of  the 
direct  primary  law  makes  it  hard  sledding  for  an 
independent  candidate  who  has  been  beaten  in  the 
primaries.  The  speculators  slept  easfly.  When 
the  returns  came  in  last  November  ''Cap  Lee"  had 
carried  about  every  precinct  in  the  county,  and  had 
nearly  as  many  votes  as  his  three  opponents  put 
together.  There  are  nearly  a  third  of  the  voters  in 
Klamath  county  who  voted  for  the  Singletax  meas- 
ure. ''Probably  they  helped  some,"  observed  a 
settler  friend  of  his  who  was  visiting  Portland. 

ALRED    D.    CRIDGB. 
Portland,  Orefon. 

ADMIRAL  DEWEY  ON  PHILIPPINE 
INDEPENDENCE. 

The  late  Admiral  Dewey  has  been  quoted  as  op- 
posed to  the  Independence  of  the  Filipinos.  What- 
ever modification  of  expression  it  may  have  been 
his  duty  to  make  when  the  Administration  had  de- 
clared its  attitude  in  the  matter,  the  following 
statements  of  the  Admiral's  opinion  are  of  record: 

Aguinaldo,  insurcent  leader  (against  Spain),  with  thirteen  of 
his  staff,  arriTed  May  19,  on  the  "Nashua."  I  hare  giTcn  him 
to    understand    that    I    consider    insargcnts    as    friends,    being 


opposed  to  a  common  enemv.  He  has  gone  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  insurgent  leaders  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  ciril  cot- 
emment.  In  my  opinion  these  people  are  far  superior  in  their 
intelligence  and  more  capable  of  selt-gOTernment  than  the  natives 
of  Cuba,  and  I  am  familiar  with  both  races.  (Telegram  from 
Manila  to  Navy  Department,  June  tS,  1898). 

And  again,  quoting  the  above: 

Further  intercourse  with  them  has  confirmed  me  in  this 
opinion.  (Telegram  from  Manila  to  Navy  Department,  August 
89,  1898). 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  there  was 
no  (]uestion  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  Cubans  for  self- 
government,  the  United  States  being  at  war  with 
Spain,  ostensibly  because  Spain  had  denied  them 
that  right.  erving  winslow. 

Boston. 

EQUALITY. 

By  Harriet  MarCiaeau 

All  men  are  equal  in  their  birth, 

Heirs  of  the  earth  and  skies; 
All  men  are  equal  when  that  earth 

Fades  from  their  dying  eyes. 
Tis  man  alone  who  difference  sees, 

And  speaks  of  high  and  low, 
And  worships  those,  and  tramples  these. 

While  the  same  path  they  go. 
O  let  man  hasten  to  restore 

To  all  their  rights  of  love; 
In  power  and  wealth  exult  no  more, 

In  wisdom  lowly  move. 
Ye  great,  renounce  your  earth-born  pride! 

Ye  low,  your  shame  and  fear! 
Live,  as  ye  worship,  side  by  side; 

Your  brotherhood  revert  I 


BOOKS 

FUNDAMENTAL  PEACE. 

Towards  a  Lasting  Settlement.  Edited  by  Charles 
Roden  Buxton.  Published  by  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.     Price  $1.00. 

To  those  who  can  trace  the  purpose  writt^i 
on  the  face  of  things,  it  becomes  increasingly 
evident  that  as  one  of  the  final  results  of  the 
agony  the  world  is  now  suffering,  there  is 
taking  place  a  consolidation  and  unification 
of  thought  and  feeling  as  to  the  future  of  the 
human  family.  The  patriot,  the  pacifist^  the 
equal  suffragist,  the  educationist,the  land  re- 
former, are  all  uniting  in  a  common  desire  to 
shake  free  of  the  conditions  that  have  led  up 
to  the  European  cataclysm,  and  to  make  a 
fresh  start.  Enthusiasms  and  passions  which 
formerly  ran  in  narrow  channels  are  coales- 
cing into  one  stream  of  fervent  aspiration 
towards  that  larger  outlook  which  has  al- 
ready been  named  "The  International  Mind." 

A  concrete  example  of  this  tendency 
towards  a  convergence  of  aim  and  effort  is 
provided  in  the  collection  of  articles  by  not- 
able English  writers,  edited  by  Charles  Roden 
Buxton,  under  the  title  of  "Towards  a  Lasting 
Settlement."  The  names  of  the  authors  give 
sufficient  guarantee,  not  only  of  the  value  of 
these  contributions,  but  of  the  variety  of 
viewpoints  from  which  the  great  enigma  is 
being  regarded.  The  editor  himself  con- 
tributes an  essay  on  "Nationality,"  in  which 
the  points  of  contact  are  convincingly  indi- 
cated between  a  wholesome  Nationalism,  and 
that  sentiment  of  Internationalism  on  which 
the  future  of  civilization  depends. 

The  premier  place,  however,  is  deservedly 
given  to  Mr,  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  whose  ar- 
ticle "The  Basis  of  Permanent  Peace,"  con- 
tains the  sanest  discussion  we  have  seen  of 
the  great  problem,  "not  of  the  ten  days  of  di- 
plomacy that  preceded  the  war,  but  of  the 
general  state  of  things  that  make  war  con- 
tinually imminent."  It  strengthens  one's  be- 
lief in  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  free 
itself  of  partiality  or  prejudice,  when  we  find 
a  distinguished  Englishman  frankly  admit- 
ting that  the  responsibility  for  this  "general 
state  of  things"  must  be  distributed  with 
some  degree  of  equality  among  the  belliger- 
ents. "The  corporate  egotism"  which  mas- 
querades as  patriotism,  the  jingoism  that  re- 
sents the  idea  of  making  as  well  as  demand- 
ing concessions,  Mr.  Dickinson  candidly  un- 
covers in  the  past  attitude  of  England  to  Eu- 
ropean nations. 

An  exceedingly  valuable  article  on  "Thp 
Freedom  of  the  Seas,"  by  H.  Sidebotham, 
jrives  a  lucid  explanation  of  that  much  misun- 
derstood expression,  and  is  also  remarkable 
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(as  coming  from  an  Englishman)  for  its 
frank  admission  of  the  parallelism  that  may 
be  drawn  between  German  Militarism  and 
British  Navalism.  Mr.  John  A.  Hobson,  a 
well-known  economist,  in  a  paper  entitled 
*The  Open  Door/'  offers  a  well  sustained  ar- 
gmnent  for  the  removal  of  the  economic 
causes  of  discord  among  nations,  and  for  the 
conclusion  that  the  claim  made  for  German 
expansion  "would  have  been  ineffective  had 
it  not  been  supported  by  the  feeling  of  re- 
stricted enterprise  which  led  large  numbers 
of  German  business  men  to  support  the  push- 
ful policy  it  indicated.''  Miss  Maude  Roy- 
den,  one  of  the  most  highly  cultured  among 
the  supporters  of  the  British  Woman's 
Movement,  writes  on  the  relation  which  that 
movement  must  bear  to  any  international  im- 
derstanding  which  may  be  hoped  for  after 
the  war.  Mr.  H.  N.  Brailsford's  article  on 
**The  Organization  of  Peace,"  and  Mr.  Philip 
Snowden's  on  '^Democracy  and  Publicity  in 
Foreign  Affairs,"  are  both  remarkable  for 
the  soundness  of  judgment  expressed,  and 
not  less  so  for  the  entire  absence  of  that  in- 
sular prejudice  which  one  has  occasionally  to 
pardon  in  English  writers.  The  volume 
closes  with  a  contribution  from  a  writer  we 
could  wish  to  hear  from  more  frequently,  Mr. 
Vernon  Lee,  on  "The  Democratic  Principle 
and  Internationalism,"  and  though  last,  it  is 
by  no  means  least  in  importance.  We  make 
but  one  quotation:  "Foremost  among  the 
principles  of  democracy  is  hostility  to  arti- 
ficial privilege  and  monopoly,"  and  it  may 
stand  as  the  key-note  to  which  the  remainder 
of  Mr.  Lee's  article  is  tuned. 

ALEX.  MACKENDRICK. 

EMANCIPATING    AMERICAN 
CITIES 

Mnicipal  FrMaom.     By  Oswald  Ryan.     Published 
by  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.    Price  60  cents  net. 

Very  dearly,  and  with  close  reasoning,  Mr. 
Ryan  drives  home  the  argument  on  which 
hijs  belief  is  based.  He  emphasizes  the  fact 
becoming  every  day  more  i^parent,  that 
Home  Rule  for  cities  must  arrive,  for  of  all 
the  cities  in  the  English-speaking  world,  ours 
are  the  only  ones  that  are  denied  self -govern- 
ment. Home  Rule  charters,  in  his  opinion, 
lead  to  commission  government  as  a  rule,  as 
they  did  in  Denver,  Spokane,  Tacoma,  and 
Springfield.  For,  with  the  enlargement  of 
the  powers  of  the  municipality,  a  more  ef- 
ficient organization  is  found  necessary,  hence 
the  Ck>mmission.  The  success  of  the  one,  he 
finds,  cannot  be  permanently  complete  with- 
out ihe  success  of  the  ot^er. 

CHAS.  J.  FINGER. 


''What  on  earth  did  that  fellow  mean  when  he  said 
he  was  a  peregrinating  pedestrian,  castigating  his 
itinerary  from  the  classic  Athens  of  America."  "He 
meant  he  was  a  tramp  beating  his  way  from  Boston/' 

— Baltimore  Americaru 

*  *    * 

Lawyer — ^"Do  you  drink?" 
Witness  (quite  huffy) — ''That's  my  business." 
Lawyer — ^"Have     you     any    other    business?" — 
Widow. 

*  *    * 

At  an  evening  party  the  hostess  had  coaxed  a  pro- 
testing guest  to  sing.  After  the  song  she  went  up  to 
him  smiling.  "Oh,  Mr.  Jenkins/'  she  said,  "you  must 
never  tell  me  again  that  you  can't  sing — ^I  know 

now !  '* — Arg<maut 

*  *    * 

She— "Do  you  believe  that  too  many  cooks  spoil 
the  broth?" 
Hb — ^"Yes,  altogether  too  many." — Yonkera  States- 

man. 

*  *     « 

"And  the  audience,  my  boy,  were  glued  to  their 
seats,"  said  the  delighted  actor. 
"That  certainly  was  a  neat  way  of  keeping  them 

there,*'  said  the  critic. — New  York  Times, 

«    «     * 

"Why  is  George  Washington  described  as  'First  in 
war  and  first  in  peace'?" 

"I  dunno,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum.  "I  suspect 
somebody  was  trying  to  square  him  with  both  the 
preparedness  people  and  the  pacifists." — Washington 
Star. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SETTLEMENT 


By  AVERY 

I  have  hired  this  page  for  a  few  weeks  to  tell  the 
readers  of  The  Public  what  is  wrong  with  the 
Single  Tax  movement. 

Now  just  hear  the  buzzing  begin!  Who  said  there 
was  anything  wrong  with  the  Single  Tax  move- 
ment? 

Ten  thousand  enthusiasts  are  already  on  my  neck 
assuring  me  that  I  do  not  understand;  that  I  ought 
to  read  or  reread  Progress  and  Poverty;  and  defy- 
ing me  to  show  a  flaw  in  Henry  George's  arguments. 
All  of  which  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  average 
citizen  rightly  regards  as  a  disembodied  theory  a 
proposition  that  must  wait  to  get  a  law  passed  be- 
fore it  connects  with  the  here  and  now. 
In  this  series  of  articles,  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about  an  enterprise  that  is  business  plus";  and  that 
supplies  a  starting-point  in  fundamental  democracy 
for  the  economic  theorist  of  whatever  brand.  It 
will  not  delay  the  process  of  "getting  a  law  passed." 
In  fact,  it  bridges  over  the  tedious  interim  with 
something  more  interesting  and  profitable  than  bone- 
crunching,  and  supplies  the  human  interest  that  will 
make  the  "law"  when  it  is  passed  an  expression  of 
vital  force. 

THE  STRAIGHT  EDGE  Industrial  Settlement 
is  a  "working  model"  of  an  ideal  industrial 
commonwealth.  It  is  not  a  mushroom  growth, 
but  has  been  busy  for  17  years  wrestling  with  fun- 
damental problems  of  industrial  democracy  under 
actual  existing  conditions,  and  maturing  a  plan  for 
gradually  enlisting  workers  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers and  capital  in  ever-increasing  volume. 
A  "working  model"  doesn't  have  to  do  the  work  of 
a  mogul  engine.  It  is  rather  built  to  illustrate  and 
embody  a  principle.  Once  do  that,  and  the  mogul 
engine  comes  easy. 

SEVERAL  YEARS  AGO  The  Public  used  to 
have  frequent  references  to  the  Straight  Edge 
enterprise,  and  to  quote  copiously  from  the 
red-hot  little  magazine,  "The  Straight  Edge,"  which 
is  now  published  only  occasionally.  No.  118,  dated 
January,  191 7,  is  before  me,  containing  the  annual 
report  of  the  ring-leader  of  the  Straight  Edge 
bunch. 


QUERCUS 

It  reads  almost  like  a  fairy  story,  although  it  is 
given  up  largely  to  dry  details.  The  diagram  below 
is  taken  from  the  report,  and  shows  that  the 
Straight  Edge  folks  have  found  a  way  of  reaching 
people  that  is  mpre  profitable  than  talk-selling.  The 
magazine  was  evidently  discontinued  because  it 
"didn't  pay." 

That  is  one  distinctive  trait  of  the  Straight  Edge 
enterprise.  It  has  no  place  in  its  program  for  giv- 
ing people  something  for  nothing  or  for  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  cost.  It  has  helped  a  great  many 
people  to  help  themselves,  and  has  always  carried 
far  more  than  its  proportionate  share  of  economic 
and  social  "problems,"  but  the  blind  and  the  lame 
and  the  weak  are  expected  to  make  good.  All  they 
get  is  an  opportunity,  and  they  do  not  get  that  on 
the  basis  of  a  permanent  subsidy. 
In  future  articles,  I  will  tell  about  the  Straight 
Edge  "point  system,"  whereby  the  workers  share  in 
the  earnings  of  the  enterprise;  about  the  method 
of  holding  property,  "not  for  private  profit,  but  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned";  about  methods 
of  raising  capital,  so  that  the  workers  should  not 
be  vassals,  but  masters  of  their  own  destiny;  about 
the  kind  of  products  and  service  upon  which  the 
enterprise  is  based;  about  the  "Founders  and 
Friends"  who  have  supplied  the  capital;  about  the 
"Investor's  Share,"  and  how  it  is  differentiated 
from  the  workers'  share ;  about  the  baking^  plants 
in  New  York,  and  the  "School  of  G>6perative  In- 
dustry" at  Alpine,  New  Jersey;  about  Ae  hand-to- 
hand  struggle  with  poverty  through  which  the  en- 
terprise has  passed;  about  the  various  smash-ups 
that  have  occurred,  and  a  lot  of  other  things  that 
will  interest  you. 

1WISH  EVERY  READER  of  The  Public 
would  do  me  a  favor.  Write  me  a  letter  ask- 
ing how  the  Straight  Edge  Industrial  Settle- 
ment hooks  up  with  your  personal  problems.  Tell 
me  something  — about  yourself,  and  especially  what 
you  would  like  to  do,  if  you  could  do  just  what  you 
would  like,  and  what  seems  to  stand  in  your  way. 
I  have  an  idea  that  several  thousand  of  the  best 

[Continued  on  page  117] 
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1914       40,593.48 


Straight  Edge  "Foods  that  Feed"  have  earned  an  enviable  reputation  and 
their  steady  growth  in  volume  of  output  for  nine  years  since  they  were  first 
sold  at  wholesale,  has  been  phenomenal.  An  important  factor  in  this  growth 
has  been  the  unique  cooperative  system  whereby  several  hundred  dealers  and 
consumers  have  invested  capital  in  Straight  Edge  lo-year  loan  certificates,  and 
participate  in  the  "Investor's  Share,"  which  is  a  slice  of  every  loaf,  muffin  or 
package  sold,  and  which  is  administered  by  Trustees  elected  by  the  investors. 
These  certificates  paid  a  14%  dividend  last  year  beside  a  10%  principal  reserve 
to  repay  principal  at  maturity.  They  are  issued  in  multiples  of  $5.00  and  are 
limited  to  amounts  that  can  be  profitably  used  for  the  extension  of  the  plant 
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Editorial 


'The  freedom  of  the  seas  is  the  sine  qtui 
nan  of  peace,  equality  and  co-operation/'  is 
one  of  the  fine  epigrams  of  the  President's 
peace  message.  "Freedom  of  the  seas"  would 
be  a  misnomer  if  it  meant  nothing  more  than 
the  right  to  sail  unmolested  on  the  open  sea, 
only  to  be  held  up  and  robbed  at  the  dock  at 
the  end  of  the  voyage. .  President  Wilson  may 
be  safely  credited  with  realizing  that  true 
freedom  of  the  seas  implies  the  right  to  un- 
load cargoes  unmolested  as  well  as  to  trans- 
port them.  It  implies  absolute  free  trade. 
For  the  present  it  may  not  be  possible  to  se- 
cure more  than  recognition  of'the  abstract 
principle,  as  stated  by  the  President.  But 
with  that  gained,  the  demand  for  its  concrete 
application  must  follow. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

Japan,  according  to  press  dispatches,  con- 
tinues the  development  of  a  Monroe  Doctrine 
for  Asia.  Its  latest  manifestation  is  in  re- 
gard to  contemplated  American  loans  to 
China,  which  the  island  empire  will  carefully 
scrutinize,  and,  if  necessary,  oppose.  The 
reasons  put  forth  for  this  action  are  that 
Japan  is  vitally  interested  in  the  stability  of 
the  government  of  China,  and  could  not  per- 
mit American  financiers  to  take  possession  of 
a  Chinese  raihroad  that  had  defaulted  inter- 
est; nor  could  she  permit  loans  secured  by 
taxes  and  customs  receipts,  lest  it  involve  the 
taking  over  of  customs  stations,  and  the  imr 
pairment  of  the  integrity  of  China.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  this  report  the  situation  will 
strike  many  persons  as  highly  presumptuous 
on  the  part  of  Japan.  Yet,  how  much  does  it 
differ  from  our  own  Monroe  Doctrine,  which 
was  laid  down,  is  interpreted,  and  will  be 
executed  by  the  United  States  with  small  re- 
gard for  the  opinions  of  other  American 
countries.  Does  it  not  all  indicate  a  world  or- 
ganization for  the  treatment  of  world  ques- 
tions? 


Congress,  as  well  as  European  belligerents, 
should  bear  in  mind  the  President's  insist- 
ence "That  no  nation  should  seek  to  extend 
its  policy  over  any  other  nation  or  people." 
That  means  not  only  independence  for  Poland 
and  the  other  nations  suppressed  by  members 
of  both  Entente  and  Central  Powers,  but 
also  independence  for  the  Philippines,  with- 
drawal of  the  Piatt  amendment  from  Cuba, 
elimination  of  all  the  restrictions  on  suffrage 
contained  in  the  pending  bill  for  government 
of  Porto  Rico,  and  ending  for  all  time  of  ef- 
forts to  force  unwilling  people  anywhere  to 
submit  to  American  control.  To  bring  about 
permanent  and  lasting  peace  it  is  our  duty  to 
remove  those  causes  of  war  which  we  have 
created,  and  are  still  upholding. 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

Involuntary  servitude  was  put  into  effect 
in  New  Zealand  on  December  20.  On  that 
day  a  lottery  was  held  under  government 
auspices  and  4,000  once-free  citizens  of  the 
Dominion  whose  names  were  drawn  were 
conscripted  for  service  in  Europe.  The 
wishes  of  these  citizens  received  no  more 
consideration  than  if  they  had  been  convicts 
in  the  penitentiary,  or  Belgians  deported  to 
Germany,  or  black  slaves  in  the  South  before 
the  war.  Press  reports  say  that  the  military 
band  played  while  the  drawing  was  taking 
place.  Let  us  hope  that  the  musicians  had 
the  good  taste  to  avoid  ^plajring  "Britons 
never  will  be  slaves."  Senator  Chamberlin 
of  Oregon  is  trying  to  push  through  Con- 
gress a  bill  to  subject  American  citizens  to 

similar  treatment. 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

The  gentle  art  of  demonstrating  the  mini- 
mum cost  of  food  for  the  human  body,  by 
means  of  "diet  squads"  and  otherwise,  has  its 
uses  from  a  health  point  of  view,  and  it  may 
contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  dietetics ;  but 
it  should  not  be  mistaken  for  a  solution  of  the 
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high  cost  of  living.  As  long  as  a  more  abstem- 
ious mode  of  living  is  practiced  by  a  few 
those  few  will  enjoy  an  advantage,  as  in  an 
illiterate  age  the  man  who  could  read  and 
write  fared  better  than  his  fellows.  But  if 
all  were  to  put  themselves  upon  such  a  diet, 
they  would  fare  no  better  than  the  literate 
man  where  all  are  educated.  The  simple  diet 
may  remove  bodily  ills,  and  so  long  as  its 
practice  is  confined  to  the  few,  contribute  to 
their  financial  wellbeing;  but  its  general 
practice,  other  things  remaining  as  at  pres- 
ent, would  produce  a  result  equivalent  to  un- 
restricted Chinese  or  Hindu  immigration. 


The  board  of  assessors  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, has  published  its  new  assessment, 
which  is  greater  by  twenty  million  dollars 
than  its  last  report.  In  commenting  upon 
this  increase  the  Hartford  Times,  after  not- 
ing that  it  fell  upon  property  centrally  lo- 
cated, says: 

We  don't  know  whether  or  not  the  present  per- 
4M>nnel  of  the  board  of  assessors  has  become  con- 
verted to  the  theories  of  the  late  Henry  George,  but 
this  last  contribution  seems  very  like  the  imposition 
of  penalty  upon  what  under  the  prevailing  economic 
plan  is  regarded  as  progress. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  legislators  and  their 
constituents  are  muddled  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  taxation  when  a  newspaper  such 
as  the  Hartford  Times  supposes  that  the  the- 
ory of  Henry  George  contemplates  levjring  a 
penalty  on  progress.  The  very  essence  of 
Georgism  lies  in  the  r^noval  of  the  penalties 
that  the  present  system  of  taxation  places 
upon  industry,  thrift,  and  progress. 


An  incident  not  to  the  credit  of  the  man- 
agement of  Wisconsin  University  was  the 
prohibition  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  a 
lecture  by  Max  Eastman,  editor  of  The 
Masses.  The  reason  given  was  that  Mr. 
Eastman  is  a  ^'propagandist."  That  is,  he 
holds  certain  ideas  which  he  wishes  to  ex- 
plain to  others  in  the  hope  of  securing  their 
acceptance.  To  refuse  a  hearing  for  such  a 
reason  cannot  be  otherwise  construed  than 
as  a  desire  to  censor.  It  means  interference 
with  free  speech,  a  serious  fault,  from  which 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  was  hitherto 
supposed  to  be  free.  It  is  gratif3ring  to  re- 
port that  the  students  refused  to  submit  to 
the  unreasonable  order.  They  secured  a  hall 
outside  of  the  university  grounds  and  Mr. 


Eastman  had  a  better  audience  probably  than 

he  would  otherwise  have  had. 

♦  «    « 

A  well-meaning  San  Francisco  clergyman 
— ^Reverend  Paul  Smith — ^found  some  hard 
questions  to  answer,  when,  after  starting  a 
vice  crusade,  a  delegation  of  women  from 
the  underworld  asked  for  information  re- 
garding other  ways  of  getting  a  living.  Mr. 
Smith's  answer,  as  reported  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  was: 

There  are  lots  of  things  I  would  like  to  solve, 
but  I  am  only  one  poor  individual. 

Does  not  Mr.  Smith  know  that  there  is  a 
growing  movement  in  California  for  aboli- 
tion of  the  economic  causes  of  poverty  and 
vice?  Does  he  not  know  that  he  had  the  op- 
portunity, as  a  citizen,  to  vote  for  measures 
which  would  make  it  possible  to  remove  these 
evils  without  oppressing  anyone?  Or  does 
he  happen  to  be  one  of  those  citizens  who 
were  duped  by  tory  literature  into  opposi- 
tion to  these  measures?  As  a  citizen  occu- 
pying a  more  or  less  influential  position  he 
has  better  opportunities  than  the  average 
man  to  be  helpful  in  pushing  fundamental 
reform.  Perhaps  the  questions  presented  by 
the  despised  women  may  lead  him  to  see  the 

light 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

The  time  is  not  distant  when  men  promi- 
nent in  public  affairs  will  set  secretaries  to 
searching  their  past  utterances  to  find  some 
word  or  phrase  that  can  be  tortured  into  an 
endorsement  of  fundamental  democracy.  Not 
even  militarism  itself  is  becoming  more  dis- 
credited than  the  doctrine  that  any  man  has 
the  right  to  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  an- 
other man's  face.  Just  as  chattel  slavery  be- 
came so  abhorrent,  once  people  were  got  to 
think  about  it,  that  the  world  swept  it  away 
with  loathing,  so  economic  exploitation  will 
seem  so  monstrous,  when  it  has  dawned  upon 
public  consciousness,  that  people  will  wonder 
how  it  could  have  lasted  so  long. 
Enforcing  Peace. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  league 
for  the  enforcement  of  international  peace 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  militarists. 
Some  are  trying  to  discredit  the  idea  by 
charging  that  this  means  entangling  alliances 
with  Europe;  others,  that  it  will  mark  the 
end  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine ;  still  others,  that 
the  Japanese  immigration  question  will  be 
taken  out  of  our  hands.  All  of  this  criticism 
is  based  upon  a  misconception  of  the  basic 
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principle  underlying  the  idea  of  international 
association.  It  presupposes  a  militaristic 
basis,  and  assumes  that  the  league,  or  what- 
ever the  association  may  be  called,  will  en- 
force its  decrees  in  the  world  as  the  strong 
control  the  weak. 

Such  a  conception  belittles  the  idea.  It  is 
seriously  to  be  doubted  whether  the  world  is 
ready  for  a  military  establishment  for  the 
enforcement  of  International  order.  It 
would  partake  too  much  of  the  nature  of  the 
'^balance  of  power"  that  has  filled  Europe 
with  jealousy  and  suspicion.  Bit  what  the 
world  is  ready  for,  and  what  constitutes  the 
essence  of  the  peace  league,  is  passive  re- 
sistance toward  an  aggressor,  and  a  greater 
reliance  upon  the  force  of  public  opinion.  Al- 
ready the  judgment  of  the  world  is  held  in 
such  high  esteem  that  the  belligerent  nations 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  win  or  hold  the  good 
opinion,  not  alone  of  this  and  other  neutral 
countries,  but  of  their  own  people. 

If  the  nations  shall,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  enter  into  an  international  league 
embodying  the  spirit  of  the  congresses  and 
conferences  at  The  Hague,  but  enlarged  in 
scope  to  cover  the  wider  field  that  has  grown 
out  of  the  war,  they  will  have  laid  one  stone 
of  the  foundation  of  peace.  For  by  this 
means  the  nations  can  draw  together ;  closer 
contact  will  lead  to  better  understanding; 
and  this  will  bring  a  recognition  of  mutual 
interests.  When  peoples  grasp  the  fact  that 
national  boundaries  have  no  more  to  do  with 
economics  than  they  do  with  the  weather, 
and  that  different  nations  are  as  much  de- 
pendent upon  each  other's  prosperity  as 
are  different  parts  of  the  same  nation,  they 
will  be  ready  for  the  broader  policy  that  will 
usher  in  universal  free  trade,  and  unham- 
pered production.  Force  will  not  bring  these ; 
they  come  only  of  reason.  s^  c. 

Protest  of  Pot  Against  Kettle. 

It  is  hard  to  see  any  justification  in  Sec- 
retary of  State  Lansing's  protest  to  General 
Carranza  against  proposed  clauses  in  the  new 
Mexican  Constitution.  Most  of  these  clauses 
are  designed  to  restore  to  the  Mexican  people 
control  of  natural  resources  granted  by  the 
Diaz  Administration  to  foreign  corporations. 
Mr.  Lansing's  protest  declares  this  confisca- 
tory. If  restitution  of  stolen  property  to  its 
rightful  owners  may  be  correctly  called  "con- 
fiscatory," then  confiscation  is  not  an  objec- 


tionable proceeding.  Possibly  the  methods 
proposed  for  accomplishment  of  the  object 
are  not  the  best.  But  that  is  Mexico's  affair. 
Another  clause  against  which  Secretary 
Lansing  protests  is  one  for  expulsion  of  ob- 
noxious foreigners.  In  view  of  our  own  dras- 
tic deportation  laws,  what  right  have  we  to 
make  such  complaint  to  any  nation?  Mr.  Lan- 
sing protests  that  the  proposition  will  per- 
mit the  Executive  to  expel  any  one  without 
recourse  to  appeal.  Our  own  laws  permit  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  do  the  same.  The 
courts  many  years  ago  took  the  position  that 
they  cannot  interfere  with  an  administrative 
proceeding.  So  when,  during  Roosevelt's  Ad- 
ministration, an  American-bom  citizen  of 
Chinese  parentage  was  debarred  from  land- 
ing, after  a  visit  abroad,  he  had  no  recourse. 
The  power  of  deportation  has  become  practi- 
cally unlimited.  Although  the  law  is  sup- 
posed to  apply  to  immigrants  only,  the  denial 
of  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts  would  deprive 
a  natural  bom  citizen  of  any  defense  should 
he  be  charged  with  being  an  immigrant,  illeg- 
ally within  the  country.  That  such  extreme 
use  of  this  power  has  not  been  made  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  present  laws  make  it  pos- 
sible. Carranza  might  well  cite  this  state  of 
affairs  in  a  justifiable  refusal  to  consider  Sec- 
retary Lansing's  protest.  s.  D. 

A  Commendable  Innovation. 

Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  has  begun  a  practice  that  may  well  be 
imitated  by  others  in  authority,  both  in  offi- 
cial and  in  commercial  life.  It  has  long  been 
the  custom  to  speak  of  Labor,  and  of  the  la- 
boring classes  as  though  the  persons  compos- 
ing them  were  of  a  different  species,  having 
interests  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of 
the  remaining  citizens,  and  being  marked 
and  set  apart  as  irreconcilable  malcontents. 
They  have  been  looked  upon  by  too  many  as  a 
sort  of  necessary  evil,  to  be  endured  because 
of  necessity ;  and  to  be  suppressed  as  far  as 
possible.  Though  they  might  number  a  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens,  and  their  organizations 
be  represented  by  able  and  public  spirited 
men  and  women,  it  is  not  to  them  that  the  re- 
porters rush  when  the  press  seeks  public 
opinion.  And  when  distinguished  persons 
from  abroad  visit  us,  or  questions  of  moment 
concerning  the  city  or  the  state  are  referred 
to  a  committee  of  distinguished  citizens,  the 
representatives  of  Labor  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.    Bankers  are  there,  and  law- 
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yers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  engineers, 
and  scholars  are  included,  though  they  may 
be  inconsequential  personally,  and  may  repre- 
sent no  one  but  themselves ;  but  capable  and 
far-seeing  men  who  have  given  their  lives  to 
the  task  of  bettering  the  conditions  of  the 
toilers  are  omitted. 

It  is  to  cure  in  some  degree  this  fault  that 
Secretary  Wilson  has  established  the  custom 
of  inviting  to  a  dinner  once  a  year  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet,  and  the  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  his 
cabinet,  where  they  may  meet  as  human 
beings,  as  citizens,  as  gentlemen,  to  discuss, 
not  business,  hours  of  labor,  or  wages,  but  the 
social  amenities  that  engage  attention  when 
men  gather  about  the  festive  board.  At  the 
recent  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Wilson  there  were 
five  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  assist- 
ant secretaries  of  the  remaining  members, 
who  greeted  President  Gompers  and  twenty- 
three  assistants,  representing  various  trades 
and  industries.  There  was  no  spirit  of  con- 
descension, nor  of  antagonism,  but  the  fel- 
lowship that  reigns  when  men  meet  to  break 
bread,  instead  of  to  break  heads.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Wilson's  example  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  board  of  trade  bodies,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  manufacturers'  associations. 
For,  whatever  may  be  the  differences  of  opin- 
ion and  clashes  of  interest,  the  solution  will 
be  had  the  more  readily  when  suspicion  has 
been  allayed  and  confidence  engendered.  It 
is  a  good  omen  that  toilers  are  coming  to  be 
thought  of  not  as  members  of  a  class,  but  as 
men  and  women,  as  citizens.  S.  c. 

Push  the  Bailey  Bill. 

Although  the  present  Congress  does  not 
possess  enough  statesnianship  to  offer  any 
hope  for  passage  of  Congressman  Bailey's 
land  value  tax  bill,  the  importance  of  Mr. 
Bailey's  action  should  not,  for  that  reason, 
be  overlooked.  Propagandists  have  long  felt 
the  need  of  a  bill  properly  drawn  to  be  of- 
fered as  a  constructive  proposition. 

Under  the  Bailey  bill  citizens  would  con- 
tribute to  government  in  proportion  to  the 
benefits  they  receive.  The  exact  amount  that 
would  be  required  of  each  State  is  mentioned 
in  the  bill.  Roughly  speaking,  that  would  be 
$2  per  capita.  But  that  does  not  mean  that 
each  individual  would  be  assessed  that 
amount,  as  would  be  the  practical  result  from 
additional  tariffs.  The  Bailey  bill  recognizes 
thftt  l?eneflts  of  government  ar^  reflected  in 


land  values,  and  that  landowners  collect  in 
higher  rent  or  selling  price  from  land  users, 
payment  for  these  benefits.  To  the  extent 
that  government  collects  revenue  from  other 
sources  than  land  values,  it  allows  some  indi- 
viduals to  appropriate  free  the  value  of  gov- 
ernmental services,  and  compels  others  to 
pay  a  second  time  in  taxes  for  what  they  have 
once  paid  in  rent.  That  defect  is  common  to 
tariffs,  excise  taxes,  income  taxes,  inherit- 
ance taxes,  corporation  taxes  and  the  pro- 
posed tax  on  excess  profits.  The  land  value 
tax  alone  is  free  from  it. 

Moreover,  if  it  became  a  law,  the  Bailey- 
bill  would  prove  a  powerful  force  for  social 
justice.  It  would  bring  much  land  into  use 
now  withheld,  and  open  new  opportunities  to 
labor  and  capital.  Nothing  throws  greater 
discredit  on  Congress  than  that  there  is  lit- 
tle room  for  hope  at  present  that  so  beneficent 
a  measure  will  even  be  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee. But  voters  can  let  their  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  know  how  poorly  they 
serve  them  in  allowing  such  neglect.  That 
will  hdp  the  prospects  of  a  similar  bill  in  a 
future  Congress.  s.  d. 

How  to  Block  Progress. 

The  tax  laws  of  New  York  exempt  all  prop- 
erty owned  by  clergymen  to  the  amount  of 
$1,500.  Concerning  this  Martin  Saxe  of  the 
State  Tax  Commission  tells  in  his  report  of 
last  November  the  following: 

An  enterprising  real  estate  dealer  made  a  busi- 
ness of  dividing  up  a  large  tract  of  land  into  small 
lots,  which  he  sold  at  about  $1,500  a  lot  to  gullible 
clergymen  all  over  the  United  States,  with  the  allur- 
ing excerpt  from  our  Tax  Law  indicating  that  such 
property  in  their  hands  could  be  held  without  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  while  they  waited  for  the  unearned 
increment  which  they  were  assured  was  bound  to 
come,  as  the  land  was  within  the  limits  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  Needless  for  me  to  observe  further, 
that  the  enterprising  gentleman  succeeded  in  un- 
loading his  tract  upon  the  clergy,  and  they  are  wait- 
ing for  the  unearned  increment  with  a  patience  with 
which  they  are  undoubtedly  all  blessed. 

Whether  the  unearned  increment  will  ever 
come  or  not,  these  clergjmien  can  afford  to 
wait.  The  exemption  enables  them  to  hold  on 
indefinitely,  without  expense,  the  purchase 
price  having  been  paid.  But  while  they  are 
waiting  home  seekers  who  would  use  this 
land,  if  not  compelled  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
price,  must  look  elsewhere.  And  men  who 
would  be  employed  in  building  thereon  may 
be  out  of  work.  The  same  result  in  a  lesser 
degree  mqst  come  from  taxatioTi  of  land  at  a 
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low  rate.  Mr.  Saxe's  story  was  intended  to 
show  only  the  poor  policy  of  special  exemp- 
tions. But  it  shows  much  more.  It  makes 
dear  that  the  lure  of  unearned  increment 
leads  men  to  stand  in  the  way  of  industry, 
and  further,  it  shows  the  need  of  a  heavy  tax 
on  land  values  to  ensure  the  putting  of  land 
to  its  best  use.  S.  D. 

Judicial  Power  to  Nullify  Legislation. 

Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma  has  been  sub- 
jected to  much  criticism  from  tory  papers 
for  his  bill  to  take  from  the  Federal  courts 
the  power  to  nullify  acts  of  Congress.  Since 
Congress  can  be  held  by  the  people  to  respon- 
sibility for  its  course,  while  Federal  judges, 
appointed  for  life,  are  beyond  popular  con- 
trol, Senator  Owen's  bill  is  based  on  correct 
principles.  The  usual  defense  of  assumption 
by  the  courts  of  power  to  declare  unconstitu- 
tional legislative  enactments  is  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  minority.  If  it  did  serve  as  such  a  pro- 
tection it  would  be  justified.  But  experience 
shows  that  it  affords  little  protection  to  poor 
and  unpopular  minorities,  and  more  than 
should  be  extended  to  rich  and  influential 
ones.    Examples  are  numerous. 

The  Post  OflBce  Department,  under  author- 
ity of  a  Congressional  enactment,  has  estab- 
lished a  dangerous  censorship,  in  spite  of  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  But  the  courts  have  not  interfered. 
The  postal  censorship  has  been  applied  often, 
usually  in  the  case  of  dissemination  of  some 
unpopular  or  unconventional  idea.  Once  it 
was  used  in  an  effort  to  suppress  the  Appeal 
*)  Reason.  The  effort  failed.  But  it  failed 
in  spite  of  aid  given  it  by  the  courts.  More 
successful  efforts  have  recently  been  made  in 
the  case  of  Regeneracion  of  Los  Angeles  and 
The  Blast  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  a  trial  by 
jury  in  all  criminal  prosecutions.  The  courts 
found  a  way  to  evade  this  through  abuse  of 
the  power  to  issue  injunctions.  Labor  cases 
furnish  the  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  examples 
of  such  cases. 

The  Constitution  forbids  slavery  or  invol- 
untary servitude.  Yet,  until  adoption  of  the 
La  FoUette  Seamen's  Act,  the  courts  upheld 
the  holding  of  sailors  in  enforced  service. 
Another  violation  of  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment is  contemplated  in  proposed  legislation 
for  compulsory  military  service.  Ajid  mili- 
tarists are  confident,  perhaps  with  good  rea- 
son, that  the  courts  will  approve  the  violation. 

But  frequently  when  legislation  has  been 

'  enacted  to  curb  predatory  power  of  monopo- 

hes,  or  to  protect  workers  from  excessive 


exploitation,  the  enactments  have  been 
promptly  annulled  on.  constitutional  grounds. 
The  courts,  which  could  see  no  confiscation  of 
property  in  the  triple  damages  of  which  the 
Danbury  hatters  were  mulcted,  were  quick 
to  see  it  in  efforts  to  regulate  railroad  fares. 

In  view  of  such  facts,  it  is  apparent  that, 
in  spite  of  an  occasional  proper  use,  judicial 
power  to  nullify  legislation  is  a  failure  as  a 
protection  of  just  minority  rights.  Senator 
Owen  would  put  on  Congress  the  responsibil- 
ity of  making  its  acts  conform  with  the  Con- 
stitution, and  experience  indicates  that  he 
proposes  the  wisest  course.  s.  D. 

War  and  the  Tariff. 

Those  ambi-minded  persons  who  have 
achieved  the  feat  of  believing  a  protective 
tariff  raises  prices  for  the  producer  and  low- 
ers them  to  the  consumer  may  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  the  people  of  the  Antipodes 
have  not  been  entirely  successful  in  repealing 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  In  Australia 
where  the  government  aids  the  sugar  pro- 
ducers by  levjring  a  protective  duty  on  for- 
eign sugar,  and  assists  the  consumers  by  en- 
couraging home  production,  the  price,  accord- 
ing to  Progress  of  Melbourne,  was  7  cents  a 
pound ;  while  in  New  Zealand,  which  does  not 
levy  a  protective  duty  on  sugar,  it  sold  for 
5^  cents.  The  protesting  American  house- 
wife is  told  that  the  war  and  not  the  tariff 
is  responsible  for  the  price  of  sugar  in  this 
country.  Apparently  the  war  does  not  have 
that  influence  in  New  Zealand. 

This  situation  indicates  the  greater  culpa- 
bility on  the  part  of  Australia  because  the 
United  States  has  done  what  it  could  to  give 
their  people  cheap  sugar.  For  be  it  knovra 
by  all  who  do  not  appreciate  the  blessings  of 
a  protective  teriff  that  sugar  imported  into 
the  United  States  is  taxed,  and  Aniericans 
using  that  sugar  pay  that  tax.  But  if  the 
refiners  re-export  that  sugar  the  duty  is  re- 
funded, and  the  consumer  does  not  have  to 
pay  it.  That  is  to  say,  the  New  Zealander 
does  not;  but  the  Australian,  who  enjoys  a 
government  more  like  our  own,  does  have  to 
pay  what  we  have  so  generously  remitted. 

Protectionists  are  quick  to  silence  our 
complaints  at  the  high  price  of  sugar  in  this 
country  by  saying  it  would  be  much  higher 
if  it  were  not  for  the  teriff  that  has  encour- 
aged the  domestic  production.  Here  again 
nature  has  been  uncivil  enough  to  disregard 
the  feelings  of  our  guardians.    For  New  Zea- 
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land,  which  is  not  a  sugar  producing  country, 
and  has  no  sugar  duty,  enjoyed  5V^-cent 
sugar;  while  Australia,  which  does  produce 
sugar  and  has  a  tariff,  pays  7  cents.  All  this 
merely  goes  to  prove  the  perversity  of  inani- 
mate things.  It  also  goes  to  show  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  some  beliefs.  Reason 
was  always  against  a  protective  tariff;  but 
its  devotees  had  but  to  point  to  the  United 
States.  This  country  has  protection,  and  it  is 
prosperous;  therefore!  But  now  comes  a 
country  without  a  protective  tariff  on  sugar, 
and  although  it  raises  none  itself  the  price 
there  is  less  than  in  the  neighboring  country 
that  does  grow  it.  Can  it  be  possible  that  if 
the  import  duty  levied  upon  sugar  brought  to 
New  York  were  remitted  on  what  is  con- 
sumed within  the  country  it  would  be  as 
cheap  as  in  New  Zealand?  s.  c. 

Material  and  Spiritual  Force. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  war  people  were 
amazed  at  the  various  manifestations  of  ma- 
terial force.  The  British  fleet  swept  the  navy 
of  Germany  from  the  seas,  but  could  not  en- 
ter her  harbors ;  the  German  army  crumpled 
up  the  Belgian  forces,  but  was  turned  back 
from  the  Marne  by  the  French;  the  over- 
whebning  assaults  upon  Verdun  were  met  by 
impregnable  defenses ;  the  drives  through  Po- 
land, Serbia,  and  Roumania,  the  monster 
iruns,  the  liquid  fire,  the  gas,  the  submarines, 
aeroplanes,  and  Zeppelins :  each  seemed  to  be 
irresistible  until  opposed  by  another  force. 
And  no  one  can  today  say  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  which  force  in  the  end  will  prevail. 
But  running  throughout  the  hostilities,  and 
keeping  in  touch  with  all  manifestations  has 
been  another  force,  which,  though  at  first 
feeble,  has  steadily  grown  in  volume  until  it 
now  overshadows  all  others.  This  is  the  spir- 
itual force  that  springs  from  the  human 
conscience. 

It  was  this  spiritual  force  that  the  Presi- 
dent set  forth  in  his  Senate  speech.  It  ap- 
pealed to  each  according  to  his  understand- 
ing. Had  the  speech  been  delivered  a  year 
ago  it  would  have  awakened  little  response, 
for  men's  minds  were  then  concerned  almost 
wholly  with  material  agencies,  and  those 
who  appealed  to  the  higher  force  were  in- 
comprehensible. Little  regard  was  shown 
for  their  honesty,  and  less  for  their  judgment. 
But  a  second  year  devoted  to  physical  force 
has  shown  its  devotees  that  their  efforts  have 


been  in  vain.  They  do  not  admit  it  as  yet, 
even  to  themselves ;  they  are  still  hoping  that 
some  master  inventor  will  devise  a  weapon 
that  will  overwhelm  their  opponents.  Mean- 
time the  toll  taken  by  the  enemy  is  breaking 
down  their  pride ;  and  they  are  being  brought 
little  by  little  to  realize  that  a  new  force  has 
come  into  the  field.  They  protest  it  is  not 
there,  and  they  cry  out  against  it ;  but  all  the 
while  they  are  succumbing  to  it. 

When  President  Wilson  made  his  appeal  to 
the  conscience  of  mankind  the  materialists 
were  amazed.  They  had  been  so  absorbed  in 
unloosing  more  and  greater  physical  forces 
that  they  had  forgotten  there  was  any  other 
kind.  One  belligerent  exclaimed :  "What  does 
he  mean?  Is  he  for  us,  or  against  us?*' 
While  the  wielders  of  big  sticks  pretended  to 
be  much  amused,  and  tried  to  laugh  the 
President  out  of  court.  Little  politicians, 
both  in  his  own  country  and  abroad,  attempt- 
ed" to  make  party  capital  out  of  it.  But  so 
big  was  the  idea,  and  so  hungry  was  the 
world  for  it,  that  they  succeeded  only  in  at- 
tracting momentary  attention  to  their  own 
insignificance.  The  great  men  and  women  in 
all  lands  hailed  the  message  with  gladness. 
Already  it  has  had  its  influence  upon  the  lead- 
ing belligerents.  Each  has  expressed  himself 
in  agreement  with  the  President.  A  little 
more  time  will  pass,  a  few  more  men  will  be 
killed  and  maimed,  other  property  will  be 
destroyed,  more  pride  will  be  humbled,  and 
at  last  they  will  agree  with  each  other. 

Science  and  industry  have  performed  what 
was  formerly  considered  incredible  feats  in 
creating  the  enginery  of  war;  they  may  ac- 
complish still  more  monstrous  results;  but 
in  the  end  all  must  yield  to  the  power  of  the 
human  conscience.  President  Wilson  did  not 
concern  himself  with  armies  or  navies,  nor 
with  submarines  or  aircraft ;  he  did  not  enter 
into  plans  at  all.  What  he  did  was  to  breathe 
into  international  affairs  the  breath  of  life, 
to  add  the  spiritual  to  the  material,  and  to 
quicken  the  conscience  of  mankind.  It  was 
not  his  purpose  to  oppose  this  nation  or  that, 
to  judge  one  country  or  another,  to  over- 
throw leaders  here  or  there,  but  to  ask  each 
and  every  one  to  look  into  his  own  heart  and 
see  the  better  self  that  is  struggling  for  ex- 
pression. By  that  one  bold  stroke  humanity 
has  been  raised  to  a  higher  plane,  and  the 
material  forces  will  yield  before  the  spiritual. 
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There  has  never  been  a  combat  of  either 
groups  or  mdividuals  in  which  each  partici- 
pant did  not  believe  himself  to  be  entirely 
and  exclusively  in  the  right.  There  has  never 
been  a  combatant  who  did  not,  in  the  heat  of 
conflict,  resent  the  impartial  judgment  of  an 
outsider  on  the  merits  of  his  case.  But  every 
intelligent  fighter  suspects  that  an  outside 
judgment  is  more  likely  to  be  right  than  his 
own.  This  will  make  him  the  more  vigorous 
in  his  denunciation  of  interference. 

Those  factors  in  President  Wilson's  speech 
which  are  supposed  to  disqualify  it  as  a  seri- 
ous practical  utterance,  and  relegate  it  to  the 
region  of  academic  phrase-making,  mere 
pious  aspirations  toward  Utopia,  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  show  his  grasp  of  reali- 
ties. The  material  consequences  of  war  are 
unimportant  compared  with  the  psychologi- 
cal results.  It  is  the  mental  state,  the  con- 
certed feelings,  the  dominant  ideas,  the  focal- 
ized attitudes  that  matter.  Whether  a  man 
is  sane  or  not  is  of  more  significance  than 
what  he  may  do  when  raving.  The  latter  is 
clearly  inconsequential.  President  Wilson 
has  rightly  carried  the  discussion  inte  the 
field  where  the  realities  lie.  The  objective 
of  the  European  blood-letting  is  the  attain- 
ment of  a  state  of  mind. 

Already  the  desirability  of  a  permanent 
peace  has  emerged  into  the  foreground. 
Each  side  claims  that  it  is  fighting  for  con- 
ditions that  will  insure  future  tranquillity. 
That  assured  peace  is  more  desirable  than 
any  of  the  objects  for  which  the  war  was 
begun  is  the  first  notable  transposition  of 
values.  Every  reason  for  war  except  that  of 
self-defense  becomes  merely  trivial  against 
the  magnitude  of  this  conflict.  With  each 
side,  therefore,  all  claims  gravitate  toward 
and  merge  into  that  of  national  self-preser- 
vation. A  permanent  peace,  then,  is  of  itself 
supremely  desirable,  and  warrants  the  sub- 
ordination of  all  matters  that  prevent  its 
initiation  or  endanger  its  continuance.  A 
curious  delusion  is  here  encountered.  It  may 
cost  more  blood,  as  all  delusions  cost  some- 
thing. It  is  that  guarantees  exacted  from 
the  enemy  can  insure  peace.  If  this  means 
the  acceptance  of  a  r61e  of  weakness  or  in- 
feriority, imposed  by  victory  and  maintained 
by  a  conqueror,  it  is  a  mere  stultification  of 
language.  If  it  means  a  formal  agreement, 
then  clearly  it  is  voluntary  or  nothing,  in 
which  case  it  cannot  be  exacted.  A  piece  of 
domestic  legislation  merely  encumbers  the 
statute  book  unless  it  is  a  formulation  of 
continuous  and  vital  public  opinion.  The 
principle  is  not  different  in  arrangements  be- 


tween the  nations.  Guarantees  can  issue 
from  agreement  but  cannot  be  imposed. 
The  same  can  be  said  about  the  rights  of 
small  nations.  Their  safety  will  be  preserved 
or  endangered,  not  by  treaties,  but  by  the 
attitude  of  the  nations  at  the  time  the  issue 
arises. 

If  the  matters  just  mentioned  suffer  from 
the  danger  of  mistaking  the  form  for  reality, 
this  is  even  more  certainly  the  case  with  the 
limitation  of  armaments.  The  crucial  point 
lies  behind  armaments.  A  man  may  be  a 
peaceful  neighbor  even  if  he  owns  two  rifles 
and  two  shot  guns.  If  he  is  bad,  he  will  not 
be  made  good  by  having  to  give  up  a  portion 
of  his  firearms.  If  he  deals  with  his  neigh- 
bors on  the  basis  of  threatening  violence 
if  not  given  his  way,  and  they  deal  with 
him  on  the  same  basis,  the  number  of  gun? 
each  possesses  makes  very  little  difference. 
The  only  way  to  reduce  armaments  is 
to  render  them  unnecessary.  So  long  as  in- 
ternational relations  continue  as  in  the  past, 
British  naval  supremacy  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  existence,  and  any  suggestion  of  its 
discontinuance  is  futile.  Equally,  German 
militarism  is  justified  as  essential  to  a  nation 
situated  between  two  powerful  allies,  both 
with  ultimately  hostile  intentions.  All  of 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  this  war 
came  out  of  certain  conditions,  and  that  these 
conditions  will  just  as  inevitebly  bring  on  an- 
other war.  The  problem  of  securing  per- 
manent peace  is  that  of  changing  the  condi- 
tions, not  of  juggling  with  any  of  the  trap- 
pings or  consequences.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Wilson's  thinking  has  passed  beyond  the 
fallacy  that  a  compulsory  delay  can  prevent 
war.  The  present  conflict  has  been  prepar- 
ing since  the  great  nations  snarled  at  each 
other  over  their  spheres  of  influence  in  China 
sixteen  years  ago.  At  what  point  would  the 
guarantor  of  peace  have  intervened?  When 
the  Austrian  Crown  Prince  was  assassinated? 
Only  a  stupid  lawyer  could  suppose  that  the 
moment  of  fighting  is  the  time  for  interven- 
tion. A  guarantee  to  be  effective  must  be 
in  the  premises,  not  in  the  conclusion. 

The  statement  in  which  President  Wilson 
interpreted  the  answers  to  his  note  as  im- 
pljring  a  peace  without  victory  has  produced 
a  naive  dismay  in  the  belligerent  capitals. 
He  stated  in  effect  that  a  permanent  peace 
on  the  basis  of  victeory  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  A  great  nation  beaten  to  its  knees 
and  made  to  accept  unfair  terms  is  a  nation 
that  will  inevitably  prepare  for  vengeance 
and  redressing  its  wrongs.  The  only  way  in 
which  a  great  nation  can  be  ended  is,  as 
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Bernard  Shaw  says,  by  the  massacre  of  its 
women,  which  procedure  would  hardly  be 
acceptable  to  the  defenders  of  either  Kultur 
or  civilization. 

The  President  is  indeed  speaking  for  the 
"silent  masses''  of  mankind.  He  must  be 
well  aware  that  the  populations  of  belligerent 
countries  had  no  fundamental  antagonism, 
that  they  were  in  the  main  fooled  into  the 
conflict  by  every  kind  of  sham  catch-phrase, 
by  a  fictitious  but  compelling  public  opinion 
aroused  by  carefully  planned  devices.  A 
campaign  to  advertise  the  war  was  called  a 
recruiting  campaign  in  England.  The  object 
was  always  to  create  a  public  opinion  that 
would  compel  enlistment.  It  must  have  been 
in  the  mind  of  the  President  that  war-mak- 
ing was  the  function  of  a  few  monopolists  of 
power  who  had  lent  themselves  to  the  dan- 
gerous game  of  imperialistic  enterprise.  The 
fortunes  of  peace  are  fairly  safe  in  the  hands 
of  a  nation,  whose  government  really  rests 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed.  With  the 
silent  masses  the  most  important  point  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  speech  will  find  its  response. 
It  is  the  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
to  all  the  world.    Not  only  the  small  nations 


of  Europe,  but  the  less  defended  peoples  of 
all  continents,  must  be  accorded  security  and 
immunity  from  the  exploitation  which  im- 
perial Europe  has  so  long  practiced  upon 
them.  It  was  the  competition  of  greed  tiiat 
brought  on  this  terrible  Nemesis.  President 
Wilson  has  put  his  finger  on  the  potent  cause 
of  war  and  shown  how  it  may  be  removed. 
The  Mobile  speech  of  three  years  ago  began 
a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  international 
relations. 

The  President  has  said  in  effect  to  the  bel- 
ligerents, "When  you  have  fought  until  each 
has  decided  that  he  has  enough,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  help  you  to  an  agreement."  A  simple 
matter,  but  the  speech  will  have  more  effect 
upon  the  war  than  a  submarine  campaign  or 
a  Somme  drive.  Mr.  Wilson  is  too  wise  to 
suppose  that  the  conditions  of  enduring  peace 
can  be  established  at  a  stroke.  This  work 
will  require  time,  but  it  must  be  done  while 
the  memory  of  war  is  still  green.  The  first 
note  only  has  been  struck.  But  it  is  the 
keynote,  a  note  of  sanity,  and  it  has  halt^ 
the  attention  of  a  world  that  seemed  un- 
divorceable  from  its  appalling  madness. 

J.  W.  SLAUGHTEE. 


The  Democracy  of  Anatole  France 


If  Anatole  France,  in  the  face  of  the  vast 
calamity  which  befell  his  country  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1914,  surrendered  the  vital  principle 
of  his  creed  of  universal  brotherhood,  it  was 
the  man  and  not  the  principle  which  was 
changed  by  external  events.  In  order  to 
gain  some  idea  of  his  contribution  to  demo- 
cratic thought  we  must  seek  for  it  in  the 
works  whidi  lie  between  his  earliest  and 
his  latest  period,  and  especially  in  his 
speeches.  Here  we  shall  find  a  glowing  vis- 
ion of  that  better  day  when  social  justice 
shall  have  prepared  the  way  for  universal 
peace.  Human  society  he  pictures  as  a  cara- 
van whose  vanguard  has  entered  the  lum- 
inous regions  of  science,  while  its  further 
end  still  crawls  under  tiie  thick  clouds  of 
superstition  in  obscure  regions  haunted  by 
phantoms  and  spectres;  and  he  exhorts  the 
stragglers  to  hasten  forward  into  the  sun- 
shine. 

Reason  is  at  once  the  gentlest,  and  the  only 
invincible  force.  Patriotism  is  compatible 
with  justice  and  peace,  with  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others  and  acknowledgment  of 
the  higher  law  of  humanity.  Patriotism,  he 
insists,  briHHls  hatred  of  humanity  only  in 
narrow  and  violent  minds,  minds  too  small 


to  perceive  the  solidarity  of  mankind  or  to 
understand  that  the  destiny  of  any  one  hu- 
man group  is  inextricably  linked  with  the 
destiny  of  all  men.  In  the  ceaseless  strug- 
gle for  freedom  "universal  suffrage  is  the 
only  guarantee  of  our  rights  and  liberties, 
and  it  needs  but  a  breath — a,  breath  of  fra- 
ternity wafted  over  meadow  and  town — ^to 
forge  from  it  an  instrument  of  human  jus- 
tice." 

To  Anatole  France  the  immense  popular 
demonstration  at  the  funeral  of  Victor  Hugo 
on  the  first  of  June,  1885,  signalized  an 
epoch.  The  streets  through  which  the  pop- 
ulace walked  were  dotted  with  banners  bear- 
ing '*not  the  names  of  battles,  but  of  books. 
For  the  honors  formerly  reserved  for  kings 
and  emperors,  for  sovereigns  and  conquerors, 
were  bestowed  by  the  deeply-moved  throng 
upon  a  man  of  work  and  thought  .  .  . 
The  pompous  apparel,  which  from  time  im- 
memorial had  served  to  glorify  force  and 
violence,  was  now  seen  for  the  first  time 
linked  to  the  gentle  puissance  of  the  mind, 
and  celebrating  an  innocent  glory."  It 
seemed  to  offer  the  hope  that  the  people 
would  at  last  substitute  "free  tiiought  in 
place  of  dogma,  liberty  in  place  of  abso- 
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hitism,  the  badges  of  reason  for  the  images 
of  force,  justice  and  peace  for  war,  and  love 
and  friendship  for  hatred." 

Once  enlisted  in  the  service  of  democracy, 
Anatole  France  was  not  to  be  turned  aside 
by  derision.  He  welcomed  the  epithets  vis- 
ionary and  Utopian.  "Without  the  Utopians 
of  former  ages,"  he  declared,  "men  would 
still  be  living  in  caverns,  naked  and  miser- 
able. Utopians  traced  the  lines  of  the  first 
city.  The  political  party  which  is  without 
Utopians  is  to  be  pitied.  From  generous 
dreams  spring  beneficent  realities.  Utopia 
is  the  principle  of  all  progress,  and  in  it  lies 
the  promise  of  a  happier  future." 

In  the  movement  to  loosen  the  grip  of  the 
church  on  affairs  of  state  he  warned  his 
countrymen  against  violence,  fearing  lest 
persecution  give  the  priests  a  renewed 
strength.  The  weapon  he  recommended  was 
an  invincible  toleration.  "Laws  to  be  ef- 
fective should  be  as  gentle  as  they  are  firm." 
A  profound  equity  in  laws  and  actions  would 
overcome  the  anger  and  hatred  of  the  sep- 
arated church.  Seditious  attempts  would  be 
swamped  in  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  free- 
dom of  assemblage  would  counteract  tiie 
power  of  revolutionary  sermons. 

The  Dre5rf lis  persecution  brought  a  prompt 
and  courageous  response  from  Anatole 
France  and  committed  him  firmly  to  the 
cause  of  universal  justice.  Speaking  in 
Italy,  he  explained  that  it  was  not  his  pur- 
pose to  conMnent  on  the  domestic  affairs  of 
a  foreign  country.  "But,"  he  continued, 
"since,  Italian  or  French,  we  are  men ;  since 
it  is  our  sorry  lot  to  be  human,  there  is  a 
policy  which  we  can,  and  which  we  ought  to 
have  in  common:  the  policy  of  humanity." 
And  so  the  man  who  had  been  lightly  set 
down  as  skeptic,  cynic  and  sensualist,  is  seen 
devoting  his  matchless  gift  of  words  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  preaching  the  Golden 
Rule,  and  breaking  the  silence  in  which  the 
large  majority  of  those  who  profess  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  are  habitually  wrapped. 

The  chains  that  men  wear  are  of  their 
own  forging.  If  we  are  still  grossly  super- 
stitious, it  is  because  we  accept  the  dogmas 
invented  by  an  age  ignorant  of  natural  law. 
Under  the  influence  of  false  beliefs  honest 
men  act  criminally  through  a  sense  of  duty. 
If  the  violence  and  cruelty  we  see  on  all 
sides  were  a  true  reflection  of  human  nature, 
we  might  well  despair;  but  hope  returns 
when  we  realize  that  these  excesses  are  less 
the  result  of  the  wickedness  of  men  than  of 
their  perversion.  "If  we  reflect  on  the  mis- 
eries which  have  afflicted  mankind  from  the 
age  of  caverns  to  our  own  still  barbaric  days, 


we  ahnost  always  find  the  cause  in  a  false 
interpretation  of  nature.  .  .  .  Bad  physics 
make  bad  morals,  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
for  centuries  generations  of  men  have  been 
bom  and  have  died  in  an  abyss  of  suffering 
and  desolation." 

Taking  his  stand  in  politics  with  the  Rad- 
ical Socialists,  Anatole  France  predicted  the 
enlightenment  of  the  masses  and  their  ulti- 
mate liberation  from  superstition  and 
tyranny,  and  he  advised  the  election  of  can- 
didates bent  on  establishing  social  justice 
in  preparation  for  universal  peace  through 
the  union  of  laborers.  He  sounded  a  warn- 
ing against  pretended  liberals  who  in  their 
eagerness  to  compromise  are  ready  to  re- 
spect every  oppression  and  sanction  every 
iniquity.  In  themselves  the  anti-democratic 
forces  may  be  trivial,  but  the  obscure  im- 
pulses bom  of  ignorance  and  hatred  make 
them  dangerous.  "There  is  in  men  a  sub- 
stratum of  barbarity  and  ferocity.  During 
their  early  existence,  when  they  lived  in  the 
great  trees  of  the  forest  or  in  caves  over-» 
hanging  torrents,  they  were  too  long  anthro- 
pophagic  for  their  primitive  instinct,  lulled 
by  centuries  of  easy  life,  not  to  awake  at 
times,  and  for  their  old  taste  for  murder  not 
to  rise  in  occasional  gusts  to  their  nostrils." 
The  simple  and  the  weak  allow  themselves  to 
swept  away  into  barbaric  practices  and  to 
submit  once  more  to  the  rule  of  castes,  as  in 
the  rude  epochs  when  men  prostrated  them- 
selves before  their  feather-clad  chief,  and 
permitted  their  priests  to  offer  human  vic- 
tims to  gods  as  ignorant  and  ferocious  as 
themselves. 

Without  attempting  to  verify  all  the  links 
in  the  chain  of  evidence,  we  may  venture  to 
discern  in  the  catastrophe  of  war  a  Nemesis 
overtaking  a  civilization  founded  upon  theft 
and  supported  by  murder.  Particularly  re- 
nellent  to  Anatole  France  were  those  col- 
lective crimes  committed  in  the  name  of  co- 
lonial expansion,  and  he  has  characterized 
them  with  cutting  irony.  He  comments  on 
the  methods  of  that  league  to  enforce  peace 
which  entered  China  in  1901,  and  hav- 
intar  covered  itself  with  military  glory, 
siflmed  one  of  the  innumerable  treaties  by 
which  the  Great  Powers  guarantee  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  country  whose  provinces  they 
divide  amone  themselves.  But  the  day  of 
reckoning  will  come.  In  the  Sea  of  Japan 
and  the  gorges  of  Manchuria  the  Russians 
paid  not  onlv  for  their  own  greedy  and  hmf  nl 
policy  in  the  Orient,  but  for  the  colonial 
policy  of  Europe ;  atoned  not  only  for  their 
own  crimes,  but  for  the  crimes  of  military 
and  commercial  Christianity. 
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Beneath  the  struggle  for  territorial 
aggrandizement  will  be  found  the  economic 
impulse.  It  is  still  customary  to  view  world 
commerce  through  the  eyes  of  the  competing 
interests  in  eadi  country,  and  a  free  com- 
petition whidi  should  reduce  the  margin  of 
profit  of  the  manufacturer  is  not  yet  recog- 
nized as  a  boon  to  consumers  the  world  over, 
World  trade  is  subject  to  antagonisms  which 
spring  from  the  protection  fallacy,  and  un- 
restricted barter,  which  should  he  the  life- 
giving  principle  of  human  society,  is  turned 
into  economic  war.  "Every  nation  is  in  an 
economic  struggle  with  every  other  nation. 
Everywhere  production  is  furiously  arming 
against  production.  .  .  .  We  recognize 
only  the  right  of  the  strongest.  ...  Is 
there  any  people  in  the  world  who  have  a 
right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  justice?"  How 
long  will  it  be  before  it  is  generally  under- 
stood the  great  human  value  is  man  himself? 
'To  make  the  earth  valuable  we  must  first 
make  men  valuable.  In  order  to  exploit  the 
earth,  the  mines,  the  waters,  all  the  sub- 
stances and  all  the  forces  of  the  planet,  man 
is  necessary,  the  whole  men,  humanity,  all 
humanity.  The  complete  exploitation  of  the 
terrestrial  globe  demands  the  combined  la- 
bor of  white,  yellow  and  black  men.  By  re- 
ducing, diminishing,  combating  a  part  of 
humanity,  we  act  against  ourselves.  It  is  to 
our  advantage  to  have  the  people  of  every 
race  and  color  powerful,  free  and  rich.  Our 
prosperity  and  wealth  depend  upon  theirs. 
The  more  they  produce,  the  more  they  will 
consume.  The  more  they  profit  by  us,  the 
more  shall  we  profit  by  them.  Let  them  re- 
joice abundantly  in  our  labor,  and  we  shall 
rejoice  abundantly  in  theirs." 

Anatole  France  was  not  blind  to  the  pow- 
erful forces  bent  on  defeating  any  attempt 
to  apply  to  economic  relationships  the  dis- 
turbing requirements  of  the  Golden  Rule. 
In  Russia  czarism  was  all-powerful;  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  even  the  United  States 
were  dominated  by  imperialism;  Belgium 
was  in  the  grip  of  clericalism,  and  France 
was  menaced  by  nationalism,  a  synonym  for 
jingoism.  He  saw  these  "powers  of  death" 
suspended  over  all  kingdoms,  empires  and 
republics ;  and  he  urged  all  the  proletarians 
of  the  world  to  unite  against  them,  against 
the  universal  triumvirate  of  priest,  soldier 
and  financier. 

The  financier,  the  soldier,  and  the  priest 
now  ride  upon  the  storm  they  have  con- 
jured up.  Will  they  continue  to  control 
human  destinies  when  calm  and  fog  suc- 
ceed the  tempest,  or  will  the  latent  demo- 
cratic forces  develop  sufficient  power  to  sub- 


stitute the  compass  of  social  and  economic 
justice  for  the  fatal  dead  reckoning  of  a 
blind  and  greedy  diplomacy?  Not  until  the 
transition  comes  is  the  world  likely  to  esti- 
mate at  its  true  value  the  contribution  of 
Anatole  France  to  the  cause  of  democracy. 

FRANK  W.  GABRISON. 

SEE  THE  FINANCIAL  WRITER. 

Oh,  see  the  Financial  Writer ! 

Yes,  what  a  dignified  looking  individual  he 
is.    Why  does  he  knit  his  brow  so  tensely? 

That  is  because  he  takes  himself  and  his 
profession  so  seriously. 

Listen.   What  is  he  saying?  . 

He  is  using  many  words,  but  he  is  saying 
nothing.  He  is  merely  pursuing  himself 
around  a  verbal  circle. 

Surely  you  are  mistaken.  How  could  a 
man  with  such  a  bizarre  and  such  a  pompous 
vocabulary  be  saying  nothing? 

It  is  always  thus.  The  more  dense  a  per- 
son's obfuscation  upon  a  given  subject,  the 
more  necessary  for  him  to  use  polysyllabic 
words  and  polygonal  sentences  in  order  to 
conceal  it. 

Yes,  but  how  positive  his  manner  is  and 
how  intolerant  of  criticism.  Doesn't  that  in- 
dicate that  he  is  sure  of  his  ground  and  that 
he  has  an  important  message  to  convey? 

Not  at  all.  A  positive  exterior  usually  in- 
dicates a  negative  interior.  Great  men  with 
great  opinions  are  more  apt  to  express  them 
timidly. 

But  perhaps  the  subject  is  more  to  blame 
than  the  Financial  Writer.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
very  abstruse  subject.  Perhaps  he  is  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  make  it  simple. 

That  may  be  true.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  who  consider  it  a  very  simple 
subject  and  that  the  Financial  Writer  is 
doing  everything  in  his  power  to  make  it 
abstruse.  ellis  o.  jones. 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

They  who  look  upon  Liberty  as  having  accom- 
plished her  mission  when  she  has  abolished  hered- 
itary privileges  and  given  men  the  ballot,  who  think 
of  her  as  having  no  further  relation  to  th^  everyday 
affairs  of  life,  have  not  seen  her  real  grandeur — to 
them  the  poets  who  have  sung  of  her  must  seem 
rhapsodists,  and  her  martyrs  fools!  As  the  sun 
is  the  lord  of  life,  as  well  as  of  light,  as  his  beams 
not  merely  pierce  the  clouds,  but  support  all  growth, 
supply  all  motion,  and  call  forth  from  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  cold  and  inert  mass  all  the  infinite 
diversities  of  being  and  beauty,  so  is  liberty  to 
mankind.  It  is  not  for  an  abstraction  that  men 
have  toiled  and  died ;  that  in  every  age  the  witnesses 
of  Liberty  have  stood  forth,  and  the  martyrs  of 
Liberty  have  suffered.-— Hewy  George, 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Week  Ending  Jantuuy  8Q,  1917 
CanfTMsional  Doings. 

«By  a  vote  of  122  to  13,  the  House  Demo- 
cratic caucus  on  January  26  agreed  on  the 
new  revenue  bill  by  which  there  is  to  be  a  tax 
of  8  per  cent,  on  profits  of  business  other 
than  agriculture  in  excess  of  8  per  cent,  on 
capital,  provided  tiie  amount  be  in  excess  of 
^,000.  The  inheritance  tax  is  to  be  in- 
creased 60  per  cent.  In  addition  certificates 
of  indebtedness  are  to  be  issued,  redeemable 
within  a  year,  amounting  to  $300,000,000. 
There  is  also  to  be  an  issue  of  long  term  bonds 
amounting  to  $100,000,000,  and  a  sale  of 
$231,000,000  Panama  Canal  bonds.  The 
thirteen  opposition  members  were  Taylor  of 
Arkansas,  Callaway  of  Texas,  Olney  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Thomas  of  Kentucky,  Bailey  of 
Pennsylvania,  Dies  of  Texas,  Thompson  of 
Oklahoma,  Page  of  North  Carolina,  Quinn 
and  Stevens  of  Mississippi,  Burnett  of  Ala- 
bama, Doughton  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Sherwood  of  Ohio.  The  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  form  agreed  upon.  [See  current  vol- 
ume, page  86.] 

The  House  Rules  Committee  on  January 
29  took  the  testimony  of  Pliny  Fisk,  the 
broker  charged  by  Thomas  W.  Lawson  with 
representing  Secretary  McAdoo  in  stock 
gambling  transaction  in  connection  with  the 
President's  peace  message.  Mr.  Fisk  denied 
having  had  any  dealing  with  the  Secretary 
or  other  officials. 

The  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee refused  on  January  24  to  include  prohi- 
bition of  strikes  or  lockouts  in  the  railroad 
legislation  it  is  preparing.  It  agreed,  how- 
ever, to  a  stringent  prohibition  of  trespass  on 
railroad  property  by  strikers. 

On  January  29  the  President  returned  with 
his  veto  the  Burnett  Immigration  bill.  He 
declared  that  the  literacy  test  penalized  the 
immigrant  for  lack  of  one  of  the  opportuni- 
ties in  the  country  from  which  he  came  to 
obtain  which  he  comes  here.  He  further  ob- 
jected to  the  giving  of  discretionary  power  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  determine 
whether  an  immigrant  is  escaping  from  re- 
ligious persecution.  This,  the  President  says, 
is  equivalent  to  passing  jiidgment  on  laws  of 
foreign  nations. 

Before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  Philip  Schaefer,  formerly  of  the 
Swiss  national  army,  testified  on  January  16 
concerning  the  workings  of  compulsory  ser- 


vice in  Switzerland.  In  narrating  his  own 
experience  he  said  that  his  military  training 
began  when  12  years  of  age  at  school.  His 
father,  being  poor,  could  furnish  him  with 
only  a  tattered  military  coat  while  wealthier 
boys  had  fine  uniforms.  The  wealthier  boys 
could  afford  to  take  training  necessary  to  be- 
come officers.  The  poor  ones  could  not. 
When  he  served  in  the  adult  training  force 
he  said : 

My  lieutenant's  family  were  the  largest  hard- 
ware dealers  in  the  district,  my  captain  represented 
the  ownership  of  a  mill  employing  3,000  persons;  my 
regimental  commander  was  the  son  of  the  owner  of 
a  silk  mill  employing  5,000  people,  and  his  superior 
officer  in  turn  was  the  son  of  the  richest  family  in 
the  whole  of  Switzerland. 

Men  from  the  ranks  may  become  officers,  if  they 
take  the  training,  but  they  are  expected  to  follow  the 
customs  of  officers,  which  include  dining  at  public 
restaurants  at  a  cost  which  is  beyond  the  purse  of 
a  working  man.  As  the  payment  to  a  recruit  is 
about  ten  cents  a  day  in  the  one  period  and  sixteen 
cents  a  day  in  the  other,  it  is  clear  that  no  working 
man  can  afford  to  be  an  officer.  He  finds  it  bad 
enough  to  pay  for  underclothing,  shoes,  socks  and 
laundry  out  of  his  wages,  and  his  family  may  have 
nothing  from  his  earnings  for  their  own  support. 
Switzerland  makes  no  provision  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  destitute  family  of  the  soldier,  except 
the  ordinary  recourse  of  charity. 

So  the  working  class  fills  the  ranks,  and  the 
ruling  class  has  the  control  of  the  army  in  "demo- 
cratic" Switzerland.  Cavalry  regiments,  which  are 
used  in  cases  of  strikes  to  put  down  the  workers, 
are  made  up  of  those  men  who  can  afford  to  keep  a 
horse  for  this  purpose  throughout  the  year.  Last 
September  a  peaceful  parade  of  the  Young  People's 
Socialist  League  was  ridden  down  by  such  a  force — 
men,  women  and  children  trampled  upon  as  though 
they  were  dogs. 

When  a  mill  strike  was  called,  the  troops  from 
the  farming  district  nearby  were  called  out  by  their 
officer,  who  managed  the  mill,  and  the  town  wage- 
workers'  attempt  to  better  their  condition  was  brut- 
ally suppressed.  The  army  of  Switzerland  has 
never  been  of  any  other  use  than  that — the  use  by 
the  rich  to  crush  the  labor  movement.  Swiss  soldiers 
have  no  more  democratic  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
these  middle-class  and  upper-class  officers  than 
have  Prussian  soldiers.  If  you  protest  at  ill-treat- 
ment you  go  to  the  dungeon  for  three  days.  In 
1902  a  soldier  committed  suicide  as  the  result  of 
this  punishment. 

He  told  how  men  were  led  into  intemper- 
ance. He  himself  had  been  a  total  abstainer 
until  he  was  forced  to  drink  intoxicants  be- 
cause the  army  service  bottle  contained  wine, 
while  the  officers  refused  to  allow  him.miUc 
or  coffee.  The  army,  he  said,  had  no  defen- 
sive value.  The  country  to  the  nortii  is  open 
and  a  German  force  could  easily  enter  that 
part  of  it,  while  to  attempt  resistance  from 
the  strong  places  in  the  Alps  would  result  in 
being  surrounded  and  starved  out  in  a  week. 
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InduAtrial  Relation*  Testimony  Published. 

The  testimony  taken  by  the  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations  during  its  sittings  in 
1913  and  1914  has  just  been  published.  Ten 
thousand  sets  of  11  volumes  each,  ordered  by 
Congress,  came  from  the  press  on  January 
17.  Each  Senator  is  entitled  to  25  sets  for 
distribution,  and  each  Representative  to  16 
sets.    [See  vol.  xix,  pp.  467,  563.] 

Report  on  Forest  Conservation. 

That  unstable  and  partly  speculative  forest 
ownership  in  the  West  and  South  is  the  cause 
of  frequent  over-cutting  of  the  market  and 
waste  of  forest  resources  is  announced  by  the 
Forest  Service  in  a  report  issued  on  January 
24.  Too  large  stocks  of  timber  acquired  from 
the  public  domain  and  too  much  timber  spec- 
ulation mixed  with  the  manufacture  of  lum- 
ber, says  the  Service,  underlie  the  present  in- 
stabiUty  of  the  industry.  All  this,  the  Ser- 
vice points  out,  concerns  the  lumber  user. 
Many  States  are  paying  dearly  for  lumber  be- 
cause their  own  timber  is  largely  used  up  and 
outside  supplies  can  be  obtained  only  at  high 
cost  for  transportation.  With  little  being 
done  to  grow  new  forests  on  cutover  lands,  a 
more  widespread  shortage  of  forest  products 
is  threatened  in  the  future.  The  Forest  Ser- 
vice  finds  that  the  main  problem  of  the  lum- 
ber industry  has  grown  out  of  the  hundreds 
of  billions  of  feet  of  timber  acquired  cheaply 
a  few  years  ago  from  the  public  domain. 
Lumbermen  in  the  West  are  carrying  vast 
quantities  of  timberland  beyond  all  possible 
needs  of  their  present  sawmills  and  logging 
camps.  Widespread  speculation  during  a  few 
years  of  sudden  development  carried  timber 
values  very  high,  and  many  western  stump- 
age  holdings  have  been  over-capitalized. 

The  report  lays  special  emphasis  upon  the 
fact  that  waste  in  the  use  of  our  natural  for- 
est wealth,  as  is  now  taking  place,  will  tell 
inevitably  in  the  future  cost  of  lumber,  paper, 
and  other  products  manufactured  from  tim- 
ber, as  it  has  told  already  in  many  "cut  out" 
States.  Furthermore,  under  present  condi- 
tions, little  is  being  done  to  restock  the  forest 
lands  logged  for  their  virgin  timber.  The 
total  use  of  wood  in  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeds by  a  good  deal  the  aggregate  growth  of 
its  forests ;  and  unless  the  enormous  areas  of 
cutover  land,  to  which  millions  of  acres  are 
added  every  year,  are  put  to  growing  new 
forests,  the  Forest  Service  thinks  that  the 
danger  of  a  nation-wide  shortage  of  timber 
and  high  prices  for  all  wood  products  will 
become  acute.  A  national  mistake,  the  report 
goes  on  to  say,  was  made  in  such  rapid  and 
wholesale  passing  of  title  to  timberlands  in 
the  public  domain,  beyond  all  immmediate 


needs  for  local  or  industrial  development- 
Private  ownership,  hard  pressed  to  carry 
these  staggering  quantities  of  timber  during 
the  long  periods  which  must  necessarily 
elapse  before  they  can  be  converted  into  lum- 
ber, is  now  sacrificing  them  in  part  by  waste- 
ful use  because  of  its  own  financial  exig«i- 
cies.  The  carrying  of  this  future  resource, 
the  Forest  Service  declares,  should  have  been 
a  public  rather  than  a  private  function.  The 
report  urges  that  this  situation  be  faced 
frankly  and  the  obvious  remedy  applied,  that 
of  taking  part  of  the  western  timberlands 
back.  Much  can  be  accomplished  also,  the  re- 
port says,  by  public  and  private  co-operation 
in  fire  protection  and  in  securing  methods  of 
taxation  better  adapted  to  timberlands ;  and, 
to  insure  the  regrowth  of  logged-off  forests, 
reasonable  public  regulation  of  the  handling 
of  private  lands  will  imquestionably  find  a 
place  in  working  out  the  problem. 

Public  Ownership  Information. 

The  National  Public  Ownership  League, 
with  headquarters  at  4131  N.  Keeler  avenue, 
Chicago,  will  begin  issuing  on  March  1  a 
number  of  bulletins  on  various  phases  of 
public  ownership.  They  are  to  be  prepared 
by  specialists  who  will  bring  the  subjects 
down  to  date.  The  first  issue  will  be  on  Mu- 
nicipal Electric  Lighting  and  will  be  prepared 
by  the  engineering  firm  of  Bums  &  McDon- 
nell, of  Kansas  City.  Another  one  will  be  by 
Congressman  David  J.  Lewis  on  postalization 
of  the  telegraph  and  telephone.  Other  bulle- 
tins will  deal  with  waterworks,  railways  and 
o^er  phases,  and  will  be  sold  at  25  cents 

each,  with  reduction  for  quantities. 
*     *     ♦ 

Municipal  ownership  was  endorsed  on 
January  27  by  the  Democratic  County  Com- 
mittee of  Bronx  Borough,  New  York  City. 
The  resolutions  adopted,  introduced  by  Reg- 
ister Edward  Polak,  were  as  follows : 

Whereas,  There  is  a  source  of  revenue,  belong- 
ing to  the  people,  now  appropriated  by  the  public 
service  corporations,  which,  if  collected  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  would  be  sufficient  to  defray 
the  legitimate  expenses  of  city  government,  thereby 
relieving  the  oppressive  burdens  which  now  fall  on 
the  taxpayers. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  meeting  that  the  revenue  now  appropriated  by 
these  public  service  corporations  be  used  for  pub- 
lic purposes;  and  as  a  means  of  conserving  this 
revenue  we  strongly  advocate  Muncipal  Owner- 
ship and  operation  of  all  public  utilities. 

President  Wilson  on  Suffrage. 

Upon  learning  of  the  adoption  of  limited 
woman  suffrage  in  North  Dakota  and  sub- 
mission of  a  full  suffrage  amendment,  Presi- 
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dent  Wilson  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Associ- 
ation: 

May  I  not  express  to  you  and  your  organization, 
as  well  as  to  the  women  of  North  Dakota,  my  con- 
gratulations upon  the  passage  by  the  Legislature 
oif  that  State  of  a  bill  granting  to  the  women  of 
the  State  the  right  to  vote  for  Presidential  Elec- 
tors and  for  municipal  officers?  As  you  know,  I 
have  a  very  real  interest  in  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  to  the  women,  and  I  feel  that  every  step  in 
this  direction  should  be  applauded. 
[See  current  volume,  page  86.] 

North  Dakota's  Proposed  Nsw  Constitution. 

A  new  constitution  embodying  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  Farmers'  Nonpartisan  League 
has  been  prepared  and  introduced  in  the 
North  Dakota  House  of  Representatives.  If 
passed  by  both  houses  it  will  go  to  a  popular 
vote  in  June.  Otherwise  the  process  of 
amending  the  Constitution  will  require  sev- 
eral years.  The  Nonpartisan  League  controls 
the  House,  but  one-half  of  the  Senate  consists 
of  holdover  members  elected  before  the 
League  came  into  existence.  At  least  six  of 
these  must  vote  with  the  19  Nonpartisan 
members  to  submit  the  new  constitution. 
[See  vol.  xix,  p.  661.] 

New  Sinsrletax  Amendment  for  California. 

The  measure  decided  upon  by  the  Califor- 
nia Equity  Tax  Association  for  submission 
through  the  Initiative  is  as  follows : 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact 
as  follows: 

Article  XIII  of  the  Constitution  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following  as  Section  5  there- 
of— 

Section  5.  On  and  after  January  1st,  1919,  all 
personal  property,  except  the  franchises  of  public 
service  corporations,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation 
thereafter  to  be  leried. 

On  and  after  January  1,  1920,  all  improvements 
on  land  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  thereafter 
to  be  levied,  but  the  value  of  land  and  the  value  of 
such  franchises  shall  not  be  so  exempt. 

Provided  that  sections  11  and  14  of  Article  XIII 
of  the  Constitution  shall  not  be  affected  thereby 
in  so  far  as  they  concern  State  revenues. 

All  provisions  of  Article  XIII  of  the  Constitution 
in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

This  amendment  is  self -executing. 

The  sections  11  and  14  have  to  do  with  the 
State's  source  of  income  from  corporation 
tax  and  inheritance  tax,  and  it  was  decided  to 
let  those  provisions  stand  for  the  present. 
The  Equity  Tax  Association  is  a  union  of  all 
the  progressive  elements  which  backed  the 
Home  Rule  measures  of  1912  and  1914  and 
the  State-wide  measure  of  1916.  In  pushinc: 
the  proposed  amendment  it  will  state  its  ob- 
ject to  be  the  abolition  of  poverty  by  the 


overthrow  of  land  monopoly.     [See  current 
volume,  page  87.] 

Massachusetts  Single  Tax  League  Honored. 

At  the  dinner  to  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Singletax  League  given  by  the  Man- 
hattan Singletax  Club  at  New  York  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  the  speakers  were:  Robt.  E.  Blake- 
slee,  James  R.  Caret,  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son, Alexander  Mackendrick,  ex-Governor  L. 
F.  C.  Garvin,  James  R.  Brown  and  Professor 
L.  J.  Johnson.  Professor  Johnson's  remarks 
were  in  part  as  follows : 

The  Singletax  is  a  proposal  to  solve  once  and  for 
all  the  question  of  public  revenue  and  at  the  same 
time  discourage  and  even  eliminate  certain  disas- 
trous evils  due  to  the  abuse  of  land  ownership  and 
to  needless  restrictions  on  trade  and  industry.  The 
Singletax  is  based  upon  the  recognition  of  the 
paramount  right  of  the  public  to  the  site-value  of 
land,  meaning  thereby  that  portion  of  the  value  of 
land  due  to  natural  advantages  and  to  the  presence, 
activities  and  expenditures  of  the  community. 

Site-value  not  being  an  individual  product,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  be  appropriated  by  individuals; 
on  the  other  hand  since  it  is  a  community  product, 
site-value  should  be  appropriated  by  the  community 
and  be  enjoyed  by  the  community  on  equal  terms  in 
the  form  of  good  government  and  public  facilities 
and  improvements.  Site-value  is  a  measure  of  the 
cash  value  of  government  and  society,  plus  the 
value  of  all  natural  resources,  mineral  and  others, 
and  must  in  the  nature  of  things  suffice  for  the  sup- 
port all  governmental  enterprises  worthy  of  sup- 
port. 

All  property  other  than  site-value  being  a  prod- 
uct of  individual  labor,  should  be  sacred  to  private 
ownership.  Its  value  should  not  be  permitted  to 
be  appropriated  by  the  public. 

Justice  accordingly  dictates  making  the  site- 
value  of  land  the  sole  basis  of  revenue  taxes,  and 
doing  so  as  rapidly  as  the  public  may  see  its  way 
clear  to  do  so;  this  of  course  will  be  gradual.  The 
more  gradually,  however,  the  longer  must  legit- 
imate business,  thrift  and  industry  endure  the  bur- 
densome injustices  of  our  present  regime — simply 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  hardships,  largely  imagi- 
nary, for  the  microscopic  number  of  non-producers 
who  are  subsidized  by  the  present  system  and  are 
the  sole  beneficiaries  of  it.  They  could  and  doubt- 
less would  be  readily  cared  for  by  special  provisions 
lasting  through  the  period  of  change. 

To  be  more  specific:  Singletaxers  favor  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  taxes  on  personal  property,  machinery, 
live  stock,  buildings,  all  improvements  to  land  and 
all  other  forms  of  labor,  on  imports;  on  incomes 
and  inheritances  except  as  these  are  reached  auto- 
matically by  the  tax  on  site-values.  Thus  we  would 
untax  food,  clothing  and  shelter  as  well  as  trade, 
manufacturing,  agriculture  and  all  useful  industry. 

We  would  carry  the  collection  for  public  revenue 
of  the  site-value  of  land  at  least  to  the  point  where 
adequate  use  of  valuable  land  (whether  for  build- 
ings or  for  open  spaces)  becomes  more  profitable 
than   inadequate   use  or  non-use;   thus   making  it 
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easier  for  workers  to  own  homes  and  farms;  thus 
opening  opportunities  for  both  labor  and  capital; 
clearing  the  way  to  industrial  peace  and  well-dis- 
tributed prosperity. 

The  demand  for  land  for  speculation  thus  being 
destroyed,  the  supply  of  available  land  would  be 
found  to  outrun  the  only  remaining — the  only  legit- 
imate demand  for  land — the  demand  for  proper  use 
and  enjoyment,  for  everything  except  speculation. 
The  price  of  land  (measured  in  combined  taxes  and 
purchase  price)  would  drop  to  a  normal  figure — in 
all  outlying  land  to  a  merely  nominal  figure;  but 
no  cash  gain  could  come  from  owning  it  unless  it 
be  kept  in  use.  Our  present  system  of  titles  would 
remain  intact.  None  would  be  discommoded  even 
temporarily  except  the  very  few  whose  expectations 
to  live  upon  the  labor  of  others  without  furnishing 
anything  in  return  would  be  disappointed.  Even 
these  would  find  themselves  under  fairer  condi- 
tions for  earning  a  living  by  useful  service  than 
others  now  enjoy — and  this  quite  apart  from  special 
and  temporary  dispensations  above  suggested. 

I  believe  no  great  reform  has  ever  been  proposed 
in  which  the  breakage  attendant  upon  its  realiza- 
tion would  be  so  slight  or  to  which  adjustment  after 
its  adoption  would  be  so  quick,  easy,  natural  and 
permanent. 

Court  Enjoins  Payment  to  Sectarian  School*. 

Judge  Baldwin  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Cook  County,  Illinois,  at  Chicago,  on  January 
25,  enjoined  the  county  authorities  from  pay- 
ing $4,151.50  to  the  Chicago  Training  School 
for  Girls,  a  Catholic  institution,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  sectarian.  The  State  Con- 
stitution forbids  pajnnent  to  such  institu- 
tions, but  nevertheless  under  a  legislative 
act  the  county  has  for  27  years  placed  therein 
wards  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  If  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  ruling  may  compel 
sectarian  institutions  to  return  to  the  county 
all  payments  made  since  1890. 

Forcible  Feeding  at  Blackweir*  Uland. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Byrne,  serving  a  30  day  sen- 
tence at  Blackwell's  Island,  New  York,  for 
giving  out  of  birth-control  information,  be- 
gan a  hunger  strike  at  once  upon  her  impris- 
ment  on  January  22.  After  five  days,  while 
in  a  very  weakened  condition,  forcible  feed- 
ing was  resorted  to.  The  statements  of  the 
prison  officials  are  the  only  sources  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  details  of  the  case, 
since  her  friends  are  not  allowed  to  see  her. 
The  officials  report  that  forcible  feeding  has 
been  successfully  continued  since.  [See 
current  volume,  page  89.] 

Court  Hold*  Unauthorized  Police  Searches  Criminal 

For  secretly  entering  the  offices  of  Sejnnour 
&  Seymour  in  New  York  City  last  March  and 
making  copies  of  private  letters  which  were 
turned  over  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Detective 


William  J.  Bums  was  convicted  in  the  Court 
of  Special  Sessions  at  New  York  City  on 
January  26  and  fined  $100.  The  court  held 
that  an  acquittal  would  belie  the  principle 
that  a  man's  house  is  his  castle.  An  appeal 
will  be  taken.  In  passing  sentence  Justice 
Freschi  said :  "No  detective,  no  private  detec- 
tive, has  any  right  to  enter  a  place  of  business 
in  order  to  get  information  for  purposes  of 
his  own."  The  search  was  made  to  learn  how 
information  had  been  obtained  regarding  se- 
cret war  contracts  awarded  to  J.  P.  Morgan 
by  the  British  and  French  governments.  The 
information  thus  obtained  was  used  to  comer 
the  supply  of  some  material  which  these  con- 
tracts would  require. 

Mexico  and  the  United  State*. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  announced  on  the 
28th  that  General  Pershing  had  been  ordered 
to  bring  the  American  troops  out  of  Mexico. 
Preparatory  moves  to  this  end  are  under- 
stood to  have  been  under  way  for  several 
days.  The  forces,  which  number  12,000  men, 
were  thrown  into  Mexico  shortly  after  the 
Villa  massacre  at  Columbus,  New  Mexico, 
March  9,  1916.  The  head  of  the  colunm, 
which  was  at  Colonia  Dublin,  110  miles  south 
of  the  border,  has  already  been  withdrawn, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  whole  expedition 
will  be  on  American  soil  by  the  4th  of  Febru- 
ary. It  is  reported  that  Villa  forces  are  oc- 
cupying the  outlying  posts  abandoned  by  the 
American  troops,  and  that  the  small  Car- 
ranza  garrisons  are  being  consolidated  into 
a  few  larger  posts.  General  Obregon  an- 
nounces from  Mexico  City  that  complete  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  government 
troops  to  occupy  the  territory  evacuated  by 
the  American  forces.  A  large  number  of  ref- 
ugees, Americans,  Mormons,  and  Chinese, 
are  accompanying  the  expedition.  [See  cur- 
rent volume,  page  88.] 

CosU  Rica. 

President  Alfredo  Gonzales,  who  was 
chosen  President  of  Costa  Rica  by  Congress 
in  May,  1914,  was  deposed  on  the  27th  by  the 
military  forces  of  the  capital,  supported  by 
the  populace.  Administrative  power  was 
conferred  upon  the  Minister  of  War,  Fed- 
erico  Tinoco,  as  provisional  chief  executive. 
No  disorder  occurred  as  the  President  left  his 
home  and  took  refuge  in  the  American  Le- 
gation. The  Tinoco  Govemment  is  preparing 
to  call  a  convention  for  April  1,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President.  The  delegates  will  be 
chosen  by  the  people.  The  cause  of  the  revo- 
lution is  said  to  have  been  a  desire  of  the 
President  for  a  re-election,  contrary  to  the 
Constitution.    Unpopularity  of  the  new  sys- 
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tern  of  taxation  introduced  also  is  said  to 
have  strengthened  his  enemies.  This  was  a 
graduated  tax  running  from  l^  of  one  per 
cent,  on  260  hectares  (618  acres)  to  2V^  per 
cent  on  land  above  5,000  hectares.  [See 
current  volume,  page  64.] 

European  War. 

Military  movements  are  of  minor  import- 
ance. Fighting  has  taken  place  on  the 
Somme  front,  where  the  British  have  made 
small  gains,  and  at  Verdun,  where  the  Ger- 
mans have  taken  some  out-posts.  The 
struggle  on  the  Riga  front  between  the  Ger- 
man and  Russian  forces  appears  to  be  grow- 
ing in  intensity,  but  has  as  yet  resulted  in 
small  changes  in  the  lines.  The  fighting 
in  Roumania  has  decreased  to  minor  en- 
gagements. Nothing  of  moment  is  reported 
from  Greece  or  Italy.  The  British  on  the 
Tigris  have  begun  a  campaign  in  the  Kut-el- 
Amara  region,  and  appear  to  be  making 
small  gains.  Greater  interest  centers  in 
the  sea  warfare,  where  German  subma- 
rines have  made  serious  inroads  into  the 
shipping  of  the  Allies.  It  is  reported  that  the 
(^erman  government  is  preparing  with  a 
great  fleet  of  submarines  to  increase  its  at- 
tacks on  shipping;  which  the  British,  ac- 
cording to  similar  reports,  will  meet  by  arm- 
ing merchantmen.  The  loss  of  merchant 
shipping  added  to  the  amount  used  in  trans- 
port service,  is  making  the  food  question  in- 
creasingly acute.  [See  current  volume,  page 
88.] 

No  peace  moves  have  taken  place  through 
diplomatic  channels,  but  there  has  been  al- 
most continuous  discussion  of  President  Wil- 
son's address  to  the  Senate  on  the  22d.  The 
message  though  at  first  resented  in  some 
quarters  among  the  belligerents  has  grown 
in  favor.  From  Berlin,  Paris,  London, 
Petrograd,  and  Rome,  friendly  comments  are 
heard  from  leaders  and  the  press.  The 
Russian  Foreign  Ofiice  has  £^ven  to  the 
press  a  statement  endorsing  the  position 
taken  by  President  Wilson,  and  reiterating 
its  promise  of  a  free  Poland,  including  all 
three  provinces,  German  and  Austrian,  as 
well  as  Russian.  In  conclusion  the  state- 
ment says: 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  peace  to  be  concluded, 
whether  it  be  a  peace  without  victory  or  not,  one 
should  remember  that  it  never  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  Allies  to  crush  their  enemies,  and  that  they 
have  never  insisted  upon  victory  in  that  sense  over 
Germany.  It  is  Germany  who  has  taken  that 
point  of  view  and  who  wishes  to  dictate  peace  as  a 
victor. 


Britifth  Labor  Party. 

The  British  Labor  party  which  held  its  an- 
nual conference  at  Manchester,  23d  to  25th, 
was  attended  by  about  700  delegates,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Henderson,  a  member  of  the  War 
Cabinet,  and  five  other  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  conference  endorsed  the  action  of 
its  members  in  Parliament  in  supporting  the 
war  policy  of  the  government  by  a  card  vote 
of  1,849,000  to  307,000.  The  conference  re- 
jected by  a  three  to  one  vote  a  resolution  fa- 
voring the  immediate  offer  of  peace  pro- 
posals. A  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously declaring  for  the  immediate  con- 
scription of  accumulated  wealth,  the  taking 
of  75  per  cent  of  unearned  incomes,  the  di- 
rect taxation  of  land  values,  and  the  national- 
ization of  the  banking  ssrstem.  The  men- 
tion of  President  Wilson's  name  in  relation 
to  peace  measures  caused  a  great  demon- 
stration of  approval. 

NOTES 

—Bernard  N.  Baker  of  Baltimore,  resigned  from 
the  new  Federal  Shipping  Board  on  January  27. 
[See  current  volume,  page  40.] 

—Farm  products  of  the  United  States  for  1916 
were  worth  $13,449,000,000,  according  to  an  estimate 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

—The  niinois  State  Senate  on  January  24  passed 
the  resolution  for  a  Constitutional  Convention.  It 
must  still  pass  the  House  and  then  be  submitted  to 
the  voters. 

— The  franchises  of  New  York  City's  public  ser- 
vice corporations  were  valued  by  the  State  Tax 
Commission,  January  29,  at  $494,231,250,  an  in- 
crease  over  last  year  of  $34,362,000. 

—It  is  estimated  that  in  1915  about  40,000  forest 
fires  occurred  in  the  United  States,  which  burned 
over  about  5,900,000  acres  and  caused  a  damage  of 
approximately  $7,000,000. 

— The  Indiana  House,  by  a  vote  of  70  to  28,  passed 
a  State-wide  prohibition  bill  on  January  25,  to  go 
into  effect  on  January  1,  1918.  The  Senate  must  still 
act  upon  it 

— The  Bavarian  government  is  preparing  to  in- 
troduce in  the  Chamber  a  bill  for  the  construction 
of  a  canal  from  the  Danube  to  the  Rhine,  capable 
of  accommodating  vessels  of  1,200  tons.  The  work 
is  to  be  begun  after  peace  has  been  declared. 

— France,  in  order  to  relieve  shipping  and  pre- 
vent unnecessary  export  of  gold,  has  forbidden  the 
sale  of  candies,  cakes  and  tarts  on  two  days  a  week. 
Sugar  cards  are  to  be  used  in  order  to  restrict  the 
use  of  sugar. 

— The  new  naval  radio  station  at  ChoUas  Heights, 
near  San  Diego,  gave  a  demonstration  of  its  power 
on  the  26th  by  talking  with  Arlington,  Va.,  station ; 
Darien,  Panama;  Nome,  Alaska;  Honolulu,  Hawaiian 
Islands;  and  Melbourne,  Australia. 

— An  equal  suffrage  amendment  has  again 
been  submitted  in  South  Dakota  to  be  voted  on  in 
1918.     The  House  passed  the  submission  resolution 
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on  January  25.  The  Senate  adopted  it  ten  days 
before. 

— Because  he  had  been  flogged  by  the  principal  of 
a  school  at  Kingston,  New  York,  $1,600  damages  was 
awarded  to  a  12-year-old  boy,  Malcolm  I.  Roney,  by 
Justice  Ford  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  New  York 
City  on  January  25. 

— The  Washington  State  Senate  passed  on  January 
19  the  resolution  submitting  to  the  people  the  ques- 
tion of  holding  a  Constitutional  convention.  It  has 
already  passed  the  House.  The  popular  vote  thereon 
will  be  at  the  general  election  of  1918. 

— The  Presidential  election  in  Cuba,  which  has 
been  under  litigation  because  of  frauds  charged, 
has  been  decided  by  the  supreme  court  in  favor  of 
Dr.  Alfredo  Zayas  y  Alonso,  who  as  a  Liberal,  will 
succeed  the  Conservative  President  Menocal,  May 
20th. 

— Total  federal  revenue  on  beer  and  whisky  in 
1916  was  $252,708,935   as  against  $223,712,934  in 

1915.  Cigarettes  yielded  $31,541,200  as  against  $22,- 
424,042  in  1915.  The  increase  in  liquor  revenue  is 
attributed  by  Government  agents  to  more  strict  en- 
forcement of  revenue  laws. 

— Governor  Frazier,  of  North  Dakota,  signed  the 
limited  woman  suffrage  bill  on  January  23.  It  goes 
into  effect  on  July  1.  The  Constitutional  Amendment 
for  full  suffrage  must  be  passed  again  by  the  next 
legislature  before  submission  to  the  people.  [See 
current  volume,  page  86.] 

— Revised  estimates  place  the  amount  of  standing 
merchantable  timber  in  the  United  States  at  approx- 
imately 2,767  billion  board  feet.  Of  this  amount 
1,464  billion  board  feet,  or  53  per  cent,  of  the  total,  is 
in  California,  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana. 

— ^The  first  steps  toward  reorganization  of  the 
Progressive  party  of  New  York  were  taken  at  a 
'convention  at  Albany,  on  January  27.  Homer  D. 
Call  of  Onondaga  county  presided.  It  was  decided 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  one  representative  from 
each  Judicial  district  to  organize  the  voters.  Reso- 
lutions passed  declared  against  participating,  as  a 
party,  in  local  contests.  Roosevelt  and  Perkins 
were  criticized  by  speakers  but  were  not  mentioned 
in   the   resolutions. 

— Statistics  of  exports  and  imports  of  the  United 
States  [see  vol.  xix,  p.  1196]  for  the  eleven  months 
ending  November,  1916,  as  given  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  for  November, 
1916: 

Exports.  Imports.            Balance 

Merchandise     .$4,961,246,815  $2,186,821,703  $2,774,425,112  Expt. 

Gold     127,819,208  527,869,658        899,550,845  Impt. 

SUrer     61,586,620  28,710,504          88,876,116  Expt 

ToUl     . .  .$5,160,652,643  $2,742,901,760  $2,407,750,888 

"i  h-  0  :•  orts  for  November,  1916,  the  twenty-eighth 
month  of  the  European  War,  were  $517,920,544,  as 
compared  with  $327,670,353  for  November,  1915,  and 
?205,878,333  in  1914.     The  imports  for  November, 

1916,  were  $176,988,305,  as  compared  with  $155,496,- 
675  for  November,  1915,  and  $126,467,062  in  1914. 
The  exports  for  November,  1916,  were  the  largest 
ever  recorded  for  a  single  month. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

AFFAIRS  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

In  April,  1916,  the  Sydney  City  Council  adopted 
the  principle  of  rating  upon  the  unimproved  capital 
value  of  the  land  as  its  only  method  of  local  taxa- 
tion. Since  1909  it  had  had  a  dual  system,  consist- 
ing of  1/9  in  thb  pound  upon  the  assessed  annual 
values  of  properties,  with  a  supposed  minimum  of 
five  per  cent  of  the  unimproved  value  where  land 
was  vacant,  and  l^d  in  the  pound  on  the  bare  value 
of  the  land.  As  a  result  of  the  City  Elections  in 
December,  1915,  when  the  electors  declared  for  taxa- 
tion of  land  values  only,  one  rate  of  4d  in  the  pound 
upon  the  value  of  land  was  adopted  in  April,  1916. 

After  the  elections  Aid.  R.  D.  Meagher,  M.  L.  A., 
was  appointed  Lord  Mayor  of  Sydney.  He  had  long 
been  a  supporter  of  the  principle  of  land  value 
rating.  He  smoothed  out  the  difficulties  still  in 
the  way  and  when  the  Council  actually  imposed  the 
new  form  of  rating  the  opposition  collapsed.  Al- 
though the  adoption  of  this  reform  was  primarily  due 
to  popular  agitation,  the  importance  of  the  part 
played  by  the  Lord  Mayor  cannot  be  overstimated. 
On  the  7th  of  December^  1916,  the  Sydney  City 
Council  met  to  elect  a  Lord  Mayor  for  1917  and  Aid. 
Meagher  was  re-elected  for  a  second  term.  In 
briefly  returning  thanks  he  said:  The  economic 
changes  he  had  inaugurated  here  had  focused  the 
eyes  of  students  and  statesmen  upon  the  city,  as  had 
been  shown  by  the  receipt  of  at  least  15  or  16  com- 
munications, which  he  had  received  from  North  and 
South  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  in 
which  the  writers  were  anxious  to  know  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Council's  new  form  of  taxation. 

The  re-election  of  the  Lord  Mayor  has  given  gen- 
eral satisfaction  for  it  is  recognized  on  all  sides 
that  he  has  done  well  in  a  very  difficult  year. 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  learn  some  of  the 
effects  of  altering  the  system  of  local  taxation.  The 
best  way  I  can  show  it  is  by  actual  examples.  In 
the  first  paragraph  I  mentioned  that  under  the 
former  system  of  rating  on  the  assessed  annual 
value  there  was  a  supposed  minimum  of  five  per 
cent  where  land  was  vacant.  There  were,  however,  a 
number  of  properties  where  the  land  was  used  which 
were  assessed  at  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  bare 
value  of  the  land.  The  following  particulars  show 
three  classes  of  properties  with  the  old  and  new 
rates.  The  first  table  shows  the  class  rated  at 
less  than  it  would  have  been  as  vacant  land.  Sec- 
ond table  shows  highly  improved  properties. 

Property  Rates  Rates  Increase 

Warehotise  and   offices £1,179  £2,018  £834 

Shops,    Market   St 431  884  403 

Hotel    and   shops 803  508  208 

House   and   cow    run 140  818  172 

House,    Hunter    St 108  329  188 

These  increases  are  fairly  substantial  and  serve 
to  remind  the  owners  that  their  duty  to  society  is 
to  make  efficient  use  of  the  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  to  which  they  possess  a  title.  On  vacant 
land  owners  pay  an  increase  in  rates  of  56  per 
cent  Here  is  an  example:  land  in  Elizabeth 
street  valued  at  £30,000  the  rates  in  1915  were  £819 
and  in  1916  £500.  The  following  cases  show  how 
highely  improved  properties  were  affected: 
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Property  Rates  Rates  Reduction 

1916  1010 

Strand    Arcade     £8,083  £1,627  £666 

Culwulla  Chambers    039  466  484 

Boll's    Chambers    ^  669  406  264 

Beanbah   Chambers    868  141  227 

Daking   Hoose    629  417  212 

These  reductions  are  very  satisfactory  and  a  very 
distinct  encouragement  to  owners  to  make  better 
use  of  their  land.  It  may  be  asked  what  has  been 
the  effect  on  th^  building  trade  in  1916.  For  sev- 
eral reasons  the  effect  is  not  very  marked  yet. 
The  war  over-shadows  everything  and  has  very 
seriously  affected  the  building  trade.  Give  the  new 
system  a  little  time  and  a  return  to  normal  condi- 
tions and  the  result  will  be  all  that  we  can  expect. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  ''City 
of  Sydney"  is  merely  the  inner  portion  of  the  capital 
of  N.  S.  W.  It  is  surrounded  by  40  suburbs  which 
have  imposed  their  local  taxes  on  land  values  only 
since  1908.  The  progress  of  the  building  trade 
in  the  suburbs  since  1908  has  been  phenomenal.  The 
values  of  land  are  assessed  by  the  local  governing 
bodies  and  generally  are  very  low — probably  not 
more,  on  an  average,  than  half  the  real  value.  While 
that  is  a  defect  it  is  not  so  serious  as  might  be 
supposed.  It  is  met  by  a  higher  rate  of  tax.  Un- 
der the  Land  Valuation  Act  of  1916,  however,  the 
question  of  valuation  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
State  Department  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  valuations  should  be  much  better. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  position,  comparing 
1908  with  1914.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  in  1908  the  power  to  impose  a  rate  on 
unimproved  values  was  given  to  the  City  Council 
which  added  £100,000  to  its  revenue  in  1909.  As 
a  set-off  it  incurred  additional  expenditure. 

1908. 
Area       Popu-       Land  Values        Rates 
sq.  miles    lation 
CitT    of    Sydney..  4>4     118,880       £20,207,812        £106,864 

Suburbs     144         473,720  28,799,866  831,072 

Country        munici- 
palities           2,848         444,800  20,104,983  287,988 

Shires     182,111         647,800  82,414,771  870,373 

1914. 

City    of    Sydney..            6         110,700  27,896,820  468.879 

Suburbs     148^     628,610  81,979,353  679,845 

Country        munici- 

fialities     2,764         457,160  22,678,671  460,140 

Shires     180,666         649,040  108,461,177  628,690 

The  changes  in  areas  are  due  to  local  adjustments 
and  the  deduction  of  the  Federal  capital  area  from 
one  of  the  Shires.  In  the  first  table,  except  the 
City  of  Sydney,  almost  the  whole  of  the  rates — 
local  taxation — ^were  on  land  values  only.  In  the 
second  table  the  City  revenues  included  about  £158,- 
000  from  land  values.  Apart  from  the  City  all  the 
rest  is  almost  entirely  from  land  values,  the  ex- 
ceptions only  being  a  few  of  the  country  munici- 
palities which  rate  to  some  extent  on  improvements. 
The  proportion  so  raised  is  trilling,  probably  not 
more  than  one  per  cent. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  comparisons  between  our 
local  governing  bodies  and  those  in  other  countries. 
The  great  essential  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  in 
1916  almost  the  whole  of  the  local  taxation  in  N,  S, 
W,  was  drawn  from^  the  value  of  land  exclusive  of 
all  improvements.  The  water  supplies  for  Sydney 
and  Newcastle  are  outside  the  local  government 
system,  but  are  included  in  other  centers.  The 
Sydney  and  Newcastle  Water  Boards  rate  on  the 
gld  system  of  the  unnunl  vf^lve*     A  Bill  wc^  recently 


passed  through  the  Lower  House  giving  the  Boards 
the  option  of  rating  on  unimproved  values  but  it 
had  not  been  finally  dealt  with  in  the  Upper  House 
where  it  is  meeting  with  some  opposition  when 
the  session  ended.  When  that  Bill  passes  it  will 
enable  the  Boards  to  alter  the  incidence  of  about 
£700,000  in  taxation  for  the  water  and  sewerage  of 
the  Sydney  and  Newcastle  districts  to  unimproved 
land  values.  In  N.  S.  W.  the  Harbour  Trust  is  apart 
from  the  Local  Governing  bodies.  The  Tramway 
system  is  a  State  Department  and  in  Sydney  the 
gas  supply  is  in  the  hands  of  private  companies. 
I  hope  that  these  particulars  will  be  of  some  use 
to  those  who  desire  to  compare  Sydney  and  the  rest 
of  the  State  of  N.  S.  W.  with  their  own  city,  and 
State  or  country  with  respect  to  local  taxation. 

A.  G.  HUIE. 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

BOOKS 


THE  NEW  OLD  FRAUD. 

The  New  Protectionism.  By  John  A.  Hobson.  Pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
Price  $1.00. 

"The  New  Protectionbm,"  the  name  given  by  Mr. 
Hobson  to  "the  recommendations  of  the  Economic 
Conference  of  the  Allies  held  at  Paris  in  June, 
1916,"  is  the  title  of  a  book  which  should  command 
the  attention  of  all  whose  minds  are  still  open  to 
the  appeal  of  common  sense  on  the  Tariff  question. 
The  book  is  written  by  an  Englishman  who  enjoys 
a  reputation  as  an  authority  in  economics,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  remind  American  readers,  of  whom 
we  trust  there  may  be  many,  that  the  words  "Tariff 
reform,"  in  free-trade  England  bear  an  exactly  op- 
posite meaning  to  that  which  they  convey  in  the 
protected  United  States. 

Whether  uttered  or  unexpressed,  it  is  probable 
that  every  well-conditioned  mind  recognizes  the  un- 
speakable meanness  involved  in  the  proposal  seri- 
ously discussed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Allies, 
to  continue  after  the  war  is  over,  an  attitude  of 
enmity  to  those  suffering  subjects  of  the  Central 
Powers  whose  friendship  it  should  be  the  aim  of 
all  true  apostles  of  liberty  to  capture.  It  may  be 
seriously  questioned,  indeed,  if  the  Allies  will  really 
have  vanquished  German  Militarism  if  they  have  not 
at  the  same  time  overcome  that  hatred  and  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  the  German  people 
which  has  been  introduced  like  a  virus  into  their 
blood  by  their  Prussian  rulers.  To  deliberately  as- 
sume that  because  they,  the  rulers  of  the  belligerent 
countries,  have  fallen  out  and  precipitated  a  war 
for  which  there  was  no  desire  on  either  side,  the 
conditions  which  caused  the  quarrel  are  to  be  per- 
petuated, and  a  legacy  of  inflammable  relationships 
handed  on  to  succeeding  generations,  is  a  species  of 
madness  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  even  by 
the  super-heated  psychological  conditions  which  war 
generates. 

"The  New  Protectionism"  is  not  based  upon  reason 
or  argument.  Indeed,  to  do  its  sponsors  justice,  they 
make  no  attempt  to  establish  it  on  logical  founda- 
tions. As  Mr.  Hobson  reminds  his  readers,  the 
protectionist  campaign  inaugurated  by  Mr,  Chi^m- 
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berlain  in  1903  nearly  eucceeded,  and  probably  would 
have  succeeded  had  it  been  able  to  confine  its  appeal 
to  that  spirit  which  is  vulgarly  called  jingoism,  but 
more  politely  described  as  "Imperialism;"  but  that 
sentiment  not  being  sufficiently  strong  at  the  time, 
the  tariff  missionary  found  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  argument,  and  there  he  completely  failed. 
The  European  war,  arousing  as  it  has  done,  a  huge 
mass  of  national  passions  and  misunderstandings, 
has  furnished  the  protectionist  with  just  the  oppor- 
tunity he  so  narrowly  missed  in  1908,  and  these  pas- 
sions are  now  being  exploited  for  all  they  are  worth. 
It  is  assumed  that  common  sense  and  past  experi- 
ence are  not  required  as  witnesses,  and  that  the 
forces  of  race-prejudice  are  sufficiently  strong  to 
carry  the  movement  along  to  success  without  the 
necessity  of  appeal  to  the  high  court  of  reason.  To 
exploit  the  basest  passions  that  can  move  mankind 
in  an  effort  to  produce  after-war  conditions  that  may 
bring  profit  to  groups  of  individuals  in  the  Allied 
countries,  and  to  do  it  quickly  while  those  passions 
are  hot,  is  the  obvious  purpose  of  those  ''recommen- 
dations." 

But  while  all  generous  souls  will  perceive  at  once 
the  childishness  and  ignoble  vindictiveness  which 
underlie  the  proposal,  the  futility,  and  indeed  the 
ultimate  impossibility  of  achieving  the  purposes 
aimed  at,  may  not  be  so  obvious,  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Hobson  for  having  set  before  us  the 
considerations  which  invalidate  all  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  conference.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
shown  that  boycott  of  the  kind  proposed,  even  if 
it  could  be  perfectly  successful,  has  always  a 
recoil  equal  to  the  force  of  the  discharge.  "If 
under  freedom,"  Mr.  Hobson  asks,  "we  buy  goods 
from  Germany  because  it  benefits  us,  what  prima 
facie  evidence  is  there  that  it  will  damage  Germany 
more  than  us,  to  stop  the  trade?"  There  is  of 
course  no  answer.  But  absolute  stoppage  is  im- 
possible. German  goods  would  reach  British  shores 
through  Holland,  Sweden  or  Switzerland  plus  cost 
of  handling  and  transmission,  and  the  only  effect 
would  be  that  the  British  consumer  would  lose  in 
the  middlemen's  profits;  or  German  goods  would 
displace  native  goods  in  neutral  countries,  liberating 
these  for  sale  to  Britain;  or  raw  and  semi-manufac- 
tured goods  would  be  finished  in  neutral  countries 
and  then  find  their  way  into  the  territory  of  the 
Allies.  So  long  as  men  follow  their  natural  in- 
stincts as  traders,  and  buy  where  they  best  can  and 
sell  where  most  profit  lies,  exchange  of  goods  and 
services  will  take  place.  "Drive  out  nature  with 
a  fork,  and  she  comes  running  back." 

That  otherwise  sane  men  should  conceive  it  pos- 
sible to  damage  an  enemy  in  trade,  without  at  the 
same  time  injuring  themselves,  requires  some  ex- 
planation, and  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  persistence 
of  two  superstitions  that  have  held  the  minds  of 
nationalities  for  generations  and  which  like  all  su- 
perstitious beliefs,  die  hard.  These  are,  as  Mr. 
Hobson  points  out  and  elucidates,  (1)  the  regarding 
of  nations  as  trading  units,  and  ignoring  the  fact 
that  it  is  individuals  within  those  nations  who  do 
the  trading;  and  (2)  the  separation  between  the  in- 
terests of  the  seller  and  the  buyer,  with  the  assump- 
tion that  those  of  the  former  should  take  precedence. 
The  feeling  from  which  these  superstitions  arise, 
and  to  which  the  protectionist  appeals,  is  not  far 


to  seek.  Every  worker  or  business  man  is  a  pro- 
ducer of  one  thing,  but  a  consumer  of  many.  He 
exchanges  his  surplus  of  one  commodity  against  an 
infinite  number  of  small  surpluses  of  other  com- 
modities. As  a  producer  he  is  one,  as  a  consumer 
he  is  many,  and  so  becomes  more  sensitively  con- 
scious of  an  increased  competition  of  sellers  (es- 
pecially those  of  foreign  countries),  against  his  own 
single  product,  than  of  a  decreased  competition 
among  those  from  whom  he  draws  the  many  pro- 
ducts that  sustain  his  life. 

Exceedingly  interesting  is  Mr.  Hobson's  treatment 
of  the  subtle  protectionist  argument  that  tariffs  are 
necessary  as  a  measure  of  defence  against  dependence 
on  foreign  supplies  in  time  of  war.  Sir  Leo  Chiozza 
Money's  suggestion  that  British  agriculture  should 
be  fostered  by  a  system  of  bounties  is  disposed  of 
by  Sir  Leo's  own  admission  that  "the  bulk  of  the 
bounty  money  paid  by  the  State  .  .  .  would  pass 
into  the  hands  of  landlords  in  increased  rents,"  un- 
less the  State  were  to  "acquire  by  purchase  the 
whole  of  our  agricultural  lands." 

Considerations  of  space  forbid  further  attempts 
at  analysis  of  this  timely  book;  but  it  cannot  be  too 
forcibly  urged  that  the  lesson  it  teaches  is  not  for 
the  warring  nations  alone,  but  may  profitably  be 
taken  to  heart  by  our  own  peace-loving  and  liberty- 
loving  America.  alex  mackendrick 
*     ♦     ♦ 

"My  man;"  said  the  magistrate,  in  his  most  per- 
suasive tones,  "are  you  willing  to  fight  for  your 
King  and  country?" 

"No,  I  beant,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  "an' 
I  be  surprised  at  you  askin'  me  for  to  do  it.  Two 
years  ago  come  next  month  you  yourself  fined  I 
twenty  shillings  for  fighting  wi'  Bill  Smith,  and  you 
said  it  wor  wicked  to  fight,  an'  I  promised  you  as 
I  wouldn't  repeat  the  offense,  an'  alius  kept  my 
word." — Buffalo  News, 

*  *     * 

A  recruiting  sergeant  stationed  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  met  Pat  and  asked  him  to  join  the  army. 
The  latter  refused,  whereupon  the  sergeant  asked 
his  reason  for  refusing. 

"Aren't  the  King  and  the  Kaiser  cousins?"  asked 
Pat. 

"Yes,"  said  the  recruiting  sergeant. 

"WeU,"  said  Pat,  "begorra,  I  once  interfered  in 
a  family  squabble,  and  I'm  not  going  to  do  so 
again." — Chicago  News. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Goodleigh — Her  age  really  surprised  me;  she 
doesn't  look  twenty-eight,  does  she? 
Miss  Snappe — Not  now,  but  I  suppose  she  did 

once. — CaruUe. 

*  *     m 

"Blessed  are  the  meek,"  quoted  the  deacon,  in  re- 
proving the  backslider,  "for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth." 

"They  may  inherit  all  right,  deacon,"  said  the 
irreverent  one,  "but  somehow  or  other  they  never 
seem  to  get  possession." — British  Weekly, 

*  *     * 

Tenor  (singing) — ^"Oh,  'appy,  'appy,  'appy  be  thy 
dreams."  Professor— "Stop,  stop!  Why  don't  you 
sound  the  H?"  Tenor — "It  don't  go  no  higher  than 
G!" — Boston  Transcript. 
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Straight  Edge  Indostrial  Settlemeat 

[Continued  from  page  98] 

people  in  the  United  States  read  The  Public.  It 
is  about  the  only  paper  I  read  through  from  cover 
to  cover,  and  I  have  started  quite  a  number  of  other 
people  in  the  same  habit. 

Don't  think  for  a  minute  that  I  want  to  divert  your 
attention  and  interest  from  the  Single  Tax,  or  any 
other  phase  of  ftmdamental  democracy.  I  wish 
rather  to  get  you  to  make  fundamental  democracy 
a  part  of  your  daily  life,  a  part  of  your  religious 
and  soda!  and  educational  program. 
Address  the  letter  to  me  at  lOO  Lawrence  Street 
New  York.  If  you  enclose  a  dollar  for  a  box  of 
Straight  Edge  "Foods  that  Feed,"  I  will  turn  it 
over  with  my  personal  compliments  to  the  Straight 
Edge  Distributing  Corporation. 
I  am  paying  advertising  rates  for  this  space,  and 
don't  have  to  get  anything  back  from  it,  except  the 
personal  satisfaction  of  passing  a  good  thing  along. 
There  is  no  professional  etiquette  to  prevent  my 
accepting  a  commission  on  all  the  dollars  sent  to 
me  as  above  suggested,  however,  ^  and  if  I  get 
enough  to  prove  diat  Pubuc  advertising  space  is  a 
good  commercial  proposition,  something  interesting 
will  happen. 
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The  one  really  invis- 
ible powder;  it  clings 
with  the  softeningeffect 
of  a  lovely  veil,  both 
beautifying  and  pro- 
tecting the  complexion. 

Made  in  White,  Cream, Bru- 
nette and  Pink  tints,  and  the 
wonderful  new  Tint  Natoral. 
Roses  of  Paradise  or  Amabelle 
odor,  $1.00;  exquisite  Violets 
of  Paradise,  silk  hat  box, 
$5.00;  trial  b<nc,$1.00;  Azotea 
$10.00,  miniatore  $Z50,  both 
in  silk  boxes. 

This  incomparable 
powder.  Bouquet  fra- 
grance, in  square  paper 
box,  only  50  cents.  At 
your  druggist's. 
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NEW  TARIFFS  AFTER  THE  WAR 

The  proposed  schemes  for  business  international  boycotts, 
after  the  present  conflict,  wiU,  if  enacted,  produce  disaster. 
Help  the  Free  Trade  moyement  by  joining  the  American 
Free  Trade  Leacue.  $1  a  year  and  that  includes, a  sub- 
scription to  the  Free  Trade  Broadside,  our  quarterly  jouriial. 

Aneriean  Free  Trade  Learta*  IM  Beylston  St.,  Boston,  Kass. 
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Massachusetts  SingleTax  League   CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALEX  MACKENDRICK,  Secretary 
Office  and  headquarters  of  the  League,  120  Boylston 
Street,  Boston.  Secretary  In  attendance  every  day  from 
2  till  6  o'clock;  Saturday,  10  to  12.  Elxecutive  Committee 
meets  the  last  Friday  of  each  month  at  above  address  ut 
7:30.    All  interested  are  welcomed  at  these  meetings. 


MANHATTAN  SINGLETAX  CLUB 

The  oldest  Singletax  organization  in  the  world.  Office 
and  dab  room,  47  Weat  42nd  aUeet,  New  York  City. 
Open  CTcqr  week  da/.  Meetinn  erery  Sunday  erening. 
Call  or  write  for  information,  lecturea  or  literaturt. 


Small  daaaified  adTertiatmenti  we  will  inaert  in  The  PubUe 
at  the  rate  of  2c  a  word,  caah  with  order. 

Subacribera  whe  want  to  buy  or  sell  aomething  which  weald 
not,  in  tiieir  opinion,  warrant  a  large  advertlaement  will  find 
here  a  method  ef  advertiaiag  apedally  adapted  to  their  needs. 

,  EL  IMPUESTO  UNICO  is  the  name  of  a  new  sin^etax  pub- 
lication. It  is  printed  in  Spanish,  by  the  Singletax  Lca^e  of 
Argentina.  The  aubscription  is  $2  per  year.  Send  for  it  if  you 
want  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  work  in  Argentina  and  inci- 
dentally increase  your  knowledge  of  Spanish.  Address  C.  N. 
Macintosh,  478  Calle  Salta,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

LIVE  NEWSPAPER  MAN,  of  editorial  abiUty  and  busineaa 
training,   wants   position   with   a  progressive  journal   or  newa- 
Harry   W.    Olney,    680    State 


The  first  casualties  of  war  are 
Free  Speech  and  Free  Press 

This  is  the  text  of  an  article  in  the  January 
"Fra"  by  Harry  Weinberger,  of  the  New  York 
Bar,  one  of  the  prominent  advocates  of  Free 
Speech. 

It  is  an  eloquent  article  and  it  has  been  re- 
printed as  a  pamphlet,  and  should  be  widely 
distributed  by  those  who  reaUze  that  "abuse 
of  free  speech  dies  in  a  day,  but  its  denial 
shackles  the  race." 

We  have  a  few  hundred  copies.  Prices,  sin- 
gle copy,  5c;  12  for  50c. 

Book  Department 
The  Public,  122  E.  37th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


paper    east    of   the   MississippL 
Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Advertise  in   The   Public 


CALL-to-ACTION,  published  semi-monthly  by  Alii  Reed 
(Address  Sturgis,  So.  Dak.),  advocates  the  "Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Plan"  of  making  public  improvements.  Ikidependent  in 
everything,  neutral  in  nothing     25c  a  year. 

YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA— Rich  lands  and  business 
opportunities  offer  you  independence;  Farm  lands,  $11  to  $30 
acre;  irrigated  lands,  $85  to  $50;  Twenty  years  to  pa;r;  $8,000 
loan  in  improvements,  or  ready  made  farms.  Loan  of  live  stock; 
Taxes  average  under  twenty  cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improve- 
ments, personal  property,  or  live  stock.  Good  markets,  churches, 
schools,  roads,  teIe(>hones;  Excellent  climate— crops  and  live 
stock  prove  it.  Special  homeseekers'  fare  certificates.  Write  for 
free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron,  General  Superintendent  Land 
Branch,  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.,  119  Ninth  Avenue,  Calgary,  Al- 
berta. 

ORDER   YOUR  BOOKS  tHrough  The  Public's  Book   Dept.. 

NEW  YORK  AND  VISITING  SINGLETAXERS  meet  at 
luncheon  every  Tuesday  at  Union  Square  Hotel,  Fourth  Avenue 
and    16th    Street,   New   York   City. 

PHILADELPHIA  and  visiting  Singletaxers  meet  for  luncheon 
Thursday  of  each  week,  at  12.80,  in  second  floor  dining  room  of 
Thommen's   restaurant,   1620   Market   Street. 

The  Public  has  more  than  twelve  thousand  sub- 
scribers. If  half  of  them  would  respond  to  this  ad  I 
could  pay  all  my  debts.  It  is  said  a  word  to  the  wise 
is  sufficient.  Those  who  are  wise  please  send  one 
dollar  for  a  year's  subscription  to  the 

GREENFIELD  BULLETIN 
Greenfield  Avenue  Pitt«burg,  Pa. 


WHY  WAR 

By  FREDERIC  C.  HOWE 

"Wars  are  not  made  by  peoples  .  .  .  Wars  are  made  by  irresponsible 
monarchs,  by  ruling  aristocracies,  by  foreign  ministers,  and  by  diplomats.  Wars 
are  made  by  privileged  interests,  by  financiers,  by  commercial  groups  seeking 
private  profit  in  foreign  lands.    Wars  are  made  behind  closed  doors." 

From  Why  War, 
Dr.  Howe  approaches  this  question  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  American  and  European  politics  and  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  secret  and  invisible  forces  that  He  back  of  the  outward  manifestations  of  government.  He 
finds  the  cause  of  the  wars,  that  have  been  almost  continuous  since  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  in  th; 
world-wide  expansion  of  financial  interests^  overseas  investors,  concession  seekers,  and  war-munition  makers, 
which  have  become  so  indissolubly  merged  with  the  governments  of  Europe  that  a  conflict  of  these  interests  is  in 
effect  a  conflict  of  the  powers.  Price  fl.SO,   postpaid 

Other  Books  By  F.  C.  Howe 

Socialized  Germany  ($1.50),  European  Cities  at  Work  ($1.75),  Wisconsin:  An  Experiment  in  De- 
mocracy ($1.25),  The  City,  the  Hope  of  Democracy  ($1.00),  Privilege  and  Democracy  in  America 
($1.50),  The  British  City  ($1.50). 
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Headache 

Book 

Headache  suffering  irritates.  It  is  exhausting.  But — 
this  is  of  less  consequence  than  the  causes  of  head- 
aches. For — after  aU,  headaches  are  only  symptoms. 
It  is  the  serious  conditions  indicated  by  headaches 
which  70a  should  fear.  Yet — both  causes  and  head- 
aches may  be  done  awajr  with,  if  the  irregularities  from 
which  they  arise  are  discovered  and  removed.  And — 
this  is  easy,  if  you  know  how  to  go  about  it.  You 
win  find  the  necessary  knowledge  in  a  new  book — "Head- 
aches— and  Their  Prevention" — the  work  of  Dr.  W.  H. 
Riley,  a  physician  of  recognized  standing.  Neurologist 
at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  Dr.  Riley's  practice 
has  included  thousands  of  cases  in  which  headaches 
have  been  prominent  symptoms.  Therefore,  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about.  He  speaks  from  experience — 
gives  you  facts,  not  theories.  In  his  book,  he  tells 
you  exactly  what  to  do  to  rid  yourself  permanently  of 
headaches.  No  drugs.  Just  natural  means  applied  in 
your  own  home.  Careful  attention  to  diet — a  little  ex- 
ercise— rest,  tletp  and  proper  division  of  working  hours. 
These  nature  aias  dispel  headaches.  Dr.  Riley  tells  you 
how.  Send  for  his  book  today.  Price  only  |1.26. 
And — you  take  no  risk  for,  if  you  are  not  entirely  satis- 
fied, you  may  return  the  book  in  6  ddjrs  and  we  will 
promptly  refund  your  money.  We  let  you  judge  the 
value  of  this  book.  It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  the 
headache  sufferer  who  follows  its  instructions.  Order 
thru  your  regular  book  dealers  or  send  money  direct  to — 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 

7202  Washington  Avenue  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


THE  PUBLIC'S  PHOTOPLAY 
CONTEST 

Owing  to  the  absence  in  Europe  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  G>ntest  (Miss  Grace 
Isabel  Colbron),  for  several  months  this  winter, 
the  first  reading  of  the  manuscripts  submitted 
will  not  be  completed  until  about  March  i.  Those 
manuscripts  which  do  not  seem  suitable  for  sub- 
mission to  the  final  judges  will  be  returned  about 
the  end  of  this  month. 

Meanwhile  it  has  been  thought  well  to  an- 
nounce that  anyone  who  was  unable  to  com- 
plete his  or  her  scenario  by  December  31,  can 
still  send  it  in,  provided  it  reaches  us  not  later 
than  February  28. 

The  Scenario  Editor 
The  Public,  122  East  37th  Street,   New  York 


Double  The  Public's  circu- 
lation this  year 


Carl  Beck,  as  usual,  will  take  charge  of  the 
open-forum  part  of  the  program.  Both  are  Sin- 
gletaxers.  A  "Workers'  Conference"  follows 
the  Forum-meeting  to  do  sotnething  about  it. 
Night  Courts  for  the  naturalization  of  working 
people  will  be  taken  up.  "Enjoy  life"  is  always 
a  part  of  the  Labor  Forum  programs  and  next 
Sunday  there  will  be  a  musicale  recital  by  Helen 
Helms,  the  brilliant  young  violinist. 

Admission  10  Cents 


File  Your  Publics 

One  sure  way  to  greatly  increase  the 
value  of  The  Public  to  you  is  to  file  it 
each  week  as  soon  as  it  comes. 

It  won't  then  get  mislaid,  or,  v/orse 
still,  lost  for  keeps.  It  will  alv/ays  be 
in  its  place,  ready  for  reference.  And 
the  time  to  begin  your  file  is  with  the 
first  issue  of  the  new  year. 

Order  now  one  of  our  handy  flexible 
filing  binders,  cloth  sides  and  back, 
name  stamped  in  gold.    75c  postpaid. 
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This  Tariff  Book 

was  written  "to  drive  out  and  utterly 
destroy  the  most  gigantic  supersti- 
tion that  ever  haunted  the  benighted 
mind  of  man — the  superstition  that 
a  people  can  be  enriched  by  their 
own  taxation". 

The  Tariff: 

What  It  It,  How  It  Works  and  Whom 
It  BenefiU 

Bj  LEE  FRANaS  LYBARGER 

CONTENTS 

Part  I— The  Mechaniim  of  the  Tariff.  A  pres- 
entation of  the  tariff  from  the  standpoint  of 
mathematics  and  mechanics. 

Part  II— Ten  Objections  to  a  Protective  Tariff. 
Here  are  presented  in  crisp  and  compact 
form  the  practical  objections  which  both 
facts  and  reason  urge  against  a  protective 
Uriff. 

Part  III— Tariff  for  Revenue  Only.  This  part 
shows  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
the  Democratic  doctrine  of  tariff  "for  rev- 
enue only"  and  free  trade.  It  shows  the  ig- 
norance and  absurdity  of  calling  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  a  "free  trade"  party. 

Part  IV— Our  Tariff  History  by  Schednles. 
Traces  the  tariff  history  of  the  leading  prod- 
ucts entering  into  the  daily  consumption  of 
the  people  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years.  £ach  chapter  begins  by  giving  tariff 
rates. 

Part  V— Tariff  HUtofy  of  150  Articles.  This 
part  selects  the  leading  articles  under  each 
of  the  14  schedules  and  then  traces  their 
tariff  rates  under  the  last  seven  tariff  bills, 
beginning  with  the  Uriff  of  1883.  Then  fol- 
lows the  Mills  bill  of  1888,  which  never  be- 
came a  law,  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890,  the 
"Cleveland"  tariff  of  1894.  the  Dingley  tariff 
of  1897,  the  Pavne-Aldrich  Uriff  of  1909,  and 
th^  Underwood  tariff  of  1913. 

Tariff  rates,  given  in  the  book,  are  taken 
from  the  original  bills,  as  enacted  in  Con- 
gress; and  so  represent  the  highest  authority 
obuinable.  Statistics  are  Uken  from  govern- 
ment sources  and  represent  the  most  accurate 
and  reliable  information  which  the  depart- 
ments at  Washington  are  able  to  furnish. 

Price,  postpaid,  $U0. 

Read  also  "Protection  or  Free  Trade,"  by 
Henry  George.    In  cloth,  |1.00;  paper,  50c 
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oils  *llM  Sdeace  of  Sodal  Service '  by  Louis  P.  Post. 
In  thb  work  Mr.  Post  exsmines  the  whole  field  oC 
Land.  Li^bor,  Capital,  and  Co-operation,  and  makes 
lb«  Mbjeci  to  dear  that  a  child  could  understand  It.*! 

— CJ.Budlin  an  address  on  "Why  Capital  Gets 
Much  and  Labor  little/'  before  the  Minnesota 
Academy  of  Social  Sciences. 

"Social  Service,"  of  which  Mr.  Buell 
speaks  so  highly,  is  published  in 
doth  and  paper — 75c  and  40c  re- 
spectively, postpaid.  If  you  haven't 
read  it,  order  a  copy  today. 
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by  Carl  D.  Thompson. 

Gives  the  socialist  interpretation  of  the  In- 
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cialism as  the  social  and  economic  pro- 
gram for  the  realization  of  the  ideals  of 
Christianity. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SETTLE M E NT 


^  HE  OBVIOUS  PURPOSE  of  a 
should  be  to  settle  something. 


By  AVERY 

"settlement" 


The  name  Settlement  is  sometimes  criticized  be- 
cause it  is  associated  in  many  people's  minds  with 
the  foosUment  of  social  and  economic  problems 
through  methods  employed  by  so-caUed  social  set- 
tlements. 


A  certain  type  of  educated  ignoramus  is  obsessed 
with  the  idea  of  giving  people  something  for  noth- 
ing, or  for  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost,  and  the 
means  whereby  this  is  accomplished  is  often  cslltd 
a  "settlement,^  the  word  being  used,  not  in  its 
generic  sense,  but  to  describe  the  condescension  of 
the  "rich"  in  settling  among  the  "poor"  and  show- 
ing them  how  to  live. 

••• 

The  Straight  Edge  Industrial  Settlement  is  guilty 
of  no  such  nonsense,  and  recognizes  no  obligation 
to  let  good  words  go  to  the  devil  any  more  than 
good  games  or  good  music. 

It  aims  to  settle  equitably,  logically,  progressively 
and  permanently  the  terms  upon  which  human  be- 
ings may  live  and  work  together  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  combined  labor. 


OWNERSHIP  and  administration  of  the  tools 
of  industry  is  one  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
Jems  of  democracy. 

♦•• 

The  average  worker  throughout  the  industrial  world 
as  at  present  organized  has  to  earn,  in  addition  to 
his  living,  $312  a  year*  for  the  owner  of  his  tools. 

••• 
That  is  a  very  heavy  tax.  It  means  that  John  Smith, 
Bill  Jones  and  Eli  Brown  give  up  90%  of  their  sur- 
plus above  actual  necessities  to  support  Ducketts, 
Lorgnette  and  Skinner  in  luxury.  It  is  an  ugly 
fact  to  face,  and  drives  many  men  to  desperation. 
But  the  Straight  Edge  has  a  saving  sense  of  humor 
and  an  optimistic  impression  that  the  problem  can 
be  solved  even  without  a  'law." 


*T1ie  United  SUtM  census  of  msnuftetares  for  1905  shoiwod  that 
533  TM  ostsbUshmcntB.  eraploylas  6,718.618  Donons.  with  a  total 
capital  of  $18,872,035  871--an  aTsrage  of  $i.065  per  wotker  em- 
planed—prodnoed  $16,866,706,985  worth  of  goods  at  a  coat  of  $9.- 
497.619.851  for  materials.  $8,688,589,688  fbr  wajae  and  salaztoi,  and 
$1,651,608,688  for  mlsoallaneoas  etpensee,  Itavlnff  a  marfin  of  In- 
terest and  profit  amomitlnff  to  $8.09S,898.9t6,  w^S  U  $318  a  year  per 
worker  employed. 


QUERCUS 

CONDITIONS  HAVE  BEEN  ESTABLISHED 
by  the  Straight  Edge  Industrial  Settlement 
under  which  an  ever-increasing  number  of  workers 
can  own  their  tools  by  an  expenditure  of  less  than 
$aoo  a  year  apiece. 

«    • 
• 

Last  year  65  Straight  Edge  workers  earned,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  wages,  salaries,  bonuses  and  divi- 
dends, $11,333.84  with  which  to  extend  their  plant 
and  create  new  industrial  opportunities  for  other 
workers. 

• 
At  that  rate,  every  four  workers  makes  a  place  for 
one  other  worker  a  year  to  help  them  repeat  the 
same  operation  on  a  25%  larger  scale  the  following 
year. 

•    « 
• 

That  is  beside  earning  their  living  and  participating 

liberally  in  the  profits  of  the  business  they  conduct. 

«    « 
• 

I  LIKE  A  COMPARISON  that  is  made  in  one 
of  the  Straight  Edge  booklets  between  the 
benevolence  of  the  average  church  contributor  in 
New  York  City — ^including,  of  course,  most  of  the 
millionaires  of  the  metropolis— and  this  struggling 
little  bunch  of  workers  who  make  Straight  Edge 
Bread  and  Fruit  Muffins  and  carry  far  more  than 
their  share  of  the  burdensome  problems  of  modem 
life  and  industry. 

GIVING  TO  THE  LORD 

Tht  Averftf«  dbnroh  oontrlbmtor  In  Oi«at«r  Vtw  York, 
aooordinf  to  the  Earlt  Almtnao,  glvM  toward  tht  tnp- 
vort  of  tbt  ohnrohof  and  thtlr  variona  bonovolonoea 
|6.7f  a  yaar. 

Tht  avorart  Strairht  Sdre  worker  oontilbnttd,  In  lfl6, 
toward  glwiag  lomt  othtr  fellow  a  chanoo  to  llvt  and 
work  nndtr  nnman  oonditioni  I174.S6. 


NOW  SOME  OF  US  expect  to  get  a  law  passed 
that  will  solve  automatically  all  such  problems 
as  these  that  the  Straight  Edge  is  wrestling  with. 
Maybe  we  will  succeed.  Maybe  if  we  do  the  law 
will  not  work  so  automatically  as  we  think.  Maybe 
we  shall  still  have  to  struggle  with  these  same  prob- 
lems that  the  Straight  Edge  is  struggling  with,  even 
after  we  get  our  law  passed,  and  maybe  the  con- 
ditions will  not  be  so  favorable  as  they  are  now, 
because  our  "law"  may  be  perverted  from  its  right- 
eous purpose  through  our  neglect  of  the  means  of 
educating  the  public  in  the  principles  of  fundamen- 
tal democracy,  applied  to  business  and  industry^  in 
the  way  the  Straight  Edge  folks  are  applying  it 


STXAIOHT  EDOS  "Toodt  that  Food"  art  made  by  eooptratiTt  labor  and  told  on  thtlr  mtrlti  thronrh  oooptratlvt 
dlatrlbntinf  dtpoti  thronrhont  tht  XttropoUtan  DUtrltt,   and  by  parotl  pott  thronffhont  tht  Vnlttd   Btattt. 
Tour  wttk&  ttrtam  of  food  ezptntt  will  not  bt  Inortattd,  and  may  bt  rodnotd,  by  tnmuir  at  much  at  pottlblt  of 
It  into  Straight  Xdft  thannelt.     Write  for  fall  information,  or  ttnd  a  dollar  for  an  "Saay  Bonttktepinf  Box." 
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Editorial 


That  there  should  never  be  a  declaration  of 
war,  without  a  referendum  first,  is  a  fact 
made  clearer  than  ever  by  the  events  of  the 
past  week.  Never  again  should  authority  be 
possessed  by  any  official  to  act  so  as  to  make 
decision  of  war  or  peace  with  us  rest  en- 
tirely with  our  possible  opponent,  and  that 
opponent  in  no  condition  to  decide  the  matter 
calmly.  The  responsibility  of  war  and 
peace  is  too  great  a  burden  to  place  on  any 
one  who  has  but  delegated  authority.  The 
referendum  means  justice  to  faithful  public 
servants,  as  well  as  to  the  people. 

♦  «    ♦ 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  flashes  of  sanity 
in  war-maddened  Europe.  The  British  labor 
conference  that  met  recently  in  Manchester 
declared,  among  other  things,  against  the 
trade  boycott  of  the  Paris  Entente  Confer- 
ence, and  in  favor  of  free  trade ;  and  it  asked 
for  the  taxation  of  land  values.  The  real 
trial  of  the  statesmen  is  still  to  come.  It 
is  easy  to  borrow  and  spend;  the  test  will 
come  in  the  repayment.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  found  advisable  to  repudiate  war  debts ; 
it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  get  rid  of 
all  useless  burdens.  Trade  must  be  freed 
from  tarifif  taxes,  and  production  must  be  re* 
lieved  of  direct  taxes,  which  will  leave  no 
alternative  but  to  take  land  values  for  gov- 
ernment purposes.  The  British  labor  leaders 
are  marldng  a  course  for  British  statesmen 
to  follow. 

♦  «    « 

It  may  seem  to  some  a  small  matter  to  com- 
ment upon  an  utterance  of  Colonel  Roosevelt; 
but  considering  the  place  he  once  held  in  the 
public  eye,  and  the  need  of  assisting  to  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  man  those  who  are  only  cur- 
sorily acquainted  with  his  work,  it  may  be 
interesting'  to  note  his  interpretation  of  his 
square  deal  philosophy.    Mr.  Roosevelt,  in 


commenting  upon  Secretary  Lansing's  note 
of  December  20,  convejring  the  President's 
communication  to  the  belligerent  powers,  as 
quoted  by  the  Washington  Post  of  January 
29,  said  that  the  President  had  ''uttered  a 
shameful  untruth  in  saying  that  eadi  side 
in  the  European  war  is  fighting  for  the  same 
thing."  What  the  note  really  did  say  was: 
''He  takes  the  liberty  of  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  objects  which  the  statesmen 
of  the  belligerents  on  both  sides  have  in  mind 
in  this  war  are  virtuaXly  the  same,  as  stated 
in  general  terms  to  their  own  people  and  to 
the  worW  It  may  be  fairly  questioned  if 
this  habitual  carelessness  in  regard  to  facts 
is  not  largely  responsible  for  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's loss  of  popular  support. 

#  #    # 

The  menace  to  forest  conservation  of  spec- 
ulative ownership  is  shown  in  a  report 
just  issued  by  tiie  Forest  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  report  plainly  states  that  such  ownership 
"is  the  cause  of  frequent  over-cutting  of  the 
market  and  waste  of  forest  resources."  It 
admits  that  a  mistake  was  made  "in  such 
rapid  and  wholesale  passing  of  title  to  tim- 
ber lands  in  the  public  domain."  Yet  the 
speculative  owners,  whose  wastefulness  the 
Department  has  exposed,  were  active  in  Ore- 
gon and  California  in  opposing  Singletax  prop- 
ositions. They  claimed  that  the  Singletax 
would  compel  them  to  do  the  very  thing  that 
they  are  now  doing  voluntarily.  In  view  of 
the  Forest  Service's  report,  the  good  faith  of 
these  objections  is  open  to  serious  question. 

#  #    # 

There  are  members  of  the  Manitoba  Pro- 
vincial Parliament  whose  action  shows  that, 
had  the  accident  of  birth  made  them  German 
subjects,  they  would  now  be  abusing  oppo- 
nents of  the  war,  such  as  Carl  Liebknedit, 
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approving  his  imprisonment  and  upholding 
tiie  government  in  its  policy  of  sub- 
marine warfare,  Zeppelin  attacks,  and  sim- 
ilar acts.  The  membtf  s  who  have  i^ced 
themselves  in  this  category  are  those  who  are 
attacking  their  fellow-members  F.  J.  Dixon 
and  R.  A.  Rigg  for  patriotically  trjring  to 
save  their  country  from  the  danger  of  con- 
scription. It  requires  extraordinary  courage 
to  take  the  position  which  Dixon  and  Rigg 
have  assumed,  while  any  coward  would  be 
capable  of  joining  in  the  attack  upon  them. 
Canada  may  well  be  proud  of  such  citizens  as 
Dixon  and  Rigg.  And  she  has  good  cause  to 
be  ashamed  of  the  miniature  duplicates  of 
Roosevelt  and  Bemhardi  in  the  Manitoba 
legislature  who  are  assailing  them. 


Skeptics  who  have  been  wont  to  scoff  at 
the  story  of  the  French  girl  who,  condemned 
to  death,  was  sentenced  by  the  judge  to  peel 
onions  till  she  ran  through  her  eyes,  should 
no  longer  doubt  its  probability.  Protection- 
ists announce  with  the  utmost  gravity  that 
Great  Britain  has,  as  a  war  necessity,  aban- 
doned free  trade,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the 
"civilized"  nations,  which  will  enable  each 
of  the  belligerents  to  pay  its  war  debt  by 
levying  taxes  on  the  others'  goods.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  village  discovered  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  where  the  people  supported  them- 
selves by  taking  in  each  other's  washing,  was 
merely  anticipating  the  philosophy  of  protec- 
tion. 


In  the  argument  in  behalf  of  Oregon's 
minimum  wage  law,  presented  by  Professor 
Felix  Frankfurter  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  oc- 
curs the  following: 

Let  xxs  assume,  in  the  absence  of  evidence,  that 
Stettler  cannot  employ  this  very  girl  at  $8.  What 
is  the  state  in  effect  saying  to  him?  You  shall  not 
use  all  her  working  energy  unless  yon  pay  her  the 
coet  of  producing  that  energy.  You  shall  not  employ 
Simpson  unless  you  pay  the  price  of  food  and  lodg- 
ing to  keep  her  going.  It  ultimately  comes  down  to 
that.  That  is  why  Stettler  and  not  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller should  pay,  because  Stettler  has  the  use  of  all 
her  working  power  and  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  not. 
Someone  must  pay  the  cost  of  her  labor,  and  self- 
evidently  it  must  be  the  man  who  profits  by  it.  Why 
is  the  state  poking  its  nose  in?  Because  if  there  is 
a  deficit  the  state  must  in  the  end  pay  the  bill. 

Is  Mr.  Frankfurter  aware  that  his  conten- 
tion, if  sound,  condemns  every  method  by 
which  others  than  those  who  profit  by  labor 


are  compelled  to  contribute  to  its  support?  If 
every  employer  shoidd  pay  the  entire  coat  of 
labor,  then  what  beoomea  of  the  plea  for  a 
protective  tariff?  Some  one  must  pay  the 
cost  of  labor  in  the  protected  industries.  The 
owners  of  the  plants  are  getting  the  profits 
from  this  labor.  Should  they  be  required 
to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  upkeep,  or  should  a 
protective  tariff  be  levied  to  force  others  to 
pay  the  bill?  Mr.  Frankfurter's  reasoning 
implies  that  the  employers  should  pay  all. 
If  they  cannot  do  so  they  are  engaged  in  busi- 
ness as  parasitical  as  Mr.  Frankfurter  shows 
those  to  be  at  which  the  minimum  wage  law 
is  aimed.  No  one  who  accepts  his  reasoning 
can  advocate  protectionism  consistently. 
«    «    « 

The  mystic  spell  of  the  church,  with  which 
Cardinal  Richelieu  confounded  his  enemies 
when  he  drew  about  himself  the  magic  circle, 
was  not  more  dreaded  by  the  superstitious  of 
that  time  than  the  frown  of  a  British  land- 
lord by  Britons  of  today.  Though  the  na- 
tion is  in  sore  extremity  in  a  great  war,  and 
though  the  question  of  food  is  pressing,  with 
a  long  war  period  predicted,  it  is  charged  that 
there  are  large  amounts  of  land  idle.  The 
Chronicle  announced  that  there  were  14,000 
acres,  aside  from  public  gardens,  idle  in  Lon- 
don. Land  Values  speaks  of  idle  lands  in 
England  and  Scotland,  which  the  owners  still 
control,  while  bargaining  for  higher  prices. 
The  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act,  which  empow- 
ers the  government  to  do  about  anything  it 
wishes,  stands  impotent  before  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  individual  land  owner,  .while 
the  people's  commons  are  taken.  Men  are 
levied  by  force,  but  when  a  bit  of  land  is 
wanted  for  the  soldier's  family  to  till,  the 
autocratic  government  humbly  haggles  with 
the  owner.  This  spell  will  not  last  forever. 
«    «    « 

Publicity  bureaus  of  the  liquor  interests  are 
urging  opposition  to  the  Randall  bill  and  the 
Bankhead  bill  forbidding  circulation  through 
the  mail  of  liquor  advertisements.  The  bills 
ought  to  be  beaten.  The  opponents  of  the 
liquor  traffic  should  have  confidence  enough 
in  the  righteousness  of  their  cause  to  feel  that 
they  can  destroy  through  reason  the  effect  of 
any  statement  that  issues  from  the  liquor 
side.  Suppression  of  an  opponent's  litera- 
ture is  a  confession  of  weakness,  and  a  moral 
injury  to  the  side  that  invokes  it  So  anti- 
saloonists  should  impress  upon  their  over- 
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zealous  eo-workers  the  importance  of  avoid- 
mg  resort  to  such  methods.  But  let  the 
liquor  men  take  note  of  a  fact  they  have  over- 
looked* The  Randall  bill  is  not  needed  to 
bar  liquor  advertisements  from  the  mails.  A 
mlinsr  of  the  Post  OflSce  Department  can  do 
it.  Some  bureaucrat  need  but  decide  that 
liquor  advertisements  are  contrary  to  exist- 
ing postal  laws.  He  need  produce  no  evi- 
dence to  prove  it  The  mere  assertion  would 
be  enous^  to  bar  them  from  ttie  mails,  and 
the  liquor  men  would  be  powerless  to  do  more 
than  ask  the  Department  for  revocation  or 
modification  of  the  rulinsr.  The  courts  could 
not  interfere  without  disregarding  preced- 
ent Such  is  the  law  which  menaces  all  free- 
dom of  the  press. 

Th«  Veto  of  the  Immigration  Bill. 

Says  the  New  York  Evening  World  m  its 
issue  of  February  1  in  comment  on  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  immigration  bill: 

Wbat  we  need  is  not  more  bars  against  the  immi- 
grant but  more  opportunities  and  inducements  for 
the  immigrant  to  cast  off  his  alienism  and  become  an 
out-and-out  American. 

True  enough,  but  just  now  the  principal 
opportunity  afforded  the  immigrant  is  to  dis- 
place the  previous  comer  from  his  job.  That 
is  the  real  reason  why  restriction  of  immi- 
gration is  demanded  by  labor  organizations. 
The  casting  off  of  alienism  and  becoming 
''out-and-out  Americans''  would  not  remedy 
the  situation.  ''Out-and-out  Americans"  need 
jobs  as  badly  as  aliens,  and  when  there  are 
not  enough  jobs  to  go  around  competition  for 
them  between  Americans  and  "out-and-out 
Americans''  has  the  same  results  as  competi- 
tion between  Americans  and  incurably  alien 
immigrants. 

Now,  either  we  can  provide  jobs  for  all 
comers  without  harm  to  anyone  already  here, 
or  we  cannot.  If  we  can,  why  not  do  so?  If 
we  cannot,  why  bring  more  immigrants,  even 
though  they  do  become  "out-and-out  Ameri- 
cans"? It  does  seem,  however,  that  we  can 
provide  more  jobs.  The  natural  resources  of 
the  country  are  extensive  enough  to  support 
the  entire  population  of  the  world.  If  they 
were  open  to  all  who  wish  to  make  proper  use 
of  them,  there  would  be  opportunities  here 
for  an  comers.  Jobs  would  be  waiting  for 
men  at  all  times.  There  could  be  no  competi- 
tion for  permission  to  work,  no  business  de- 
pression and  no  hard  times.  But  the  natural 
resources  are  not  open  to  those  who  would 


use  them.  And  that  is  the  trouble  that  must 
be  removed  if  we  would  offer  the  immigrant 
opportunities  instead  of  exclusion. 

It  is  only  by  advocating  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions to  use  of  natural  resources,  that  the 
veto  can  be  upheld  successfully.  To  justify 
it  requires  showing  that  the  proper  way  to 
help  labor  is  not  by  debarring  immigrants, 
but  by  forcing  into  use  land  now  withheld, 
even  though  it  be  privately  owned.  Other- 
wise any  labor  unionist  who  advocates  re- 
striction could  make  short  work  of  such  a 
defense  as  the  Evening  World  presents,  But 
when  the  fact  is  made  known  that  it  is  land 
monopoly,  and  not  immigration,  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  scarcity  of  jobs,  the  arguments 
for  exclusion  as  a  means  of  bettering  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  refuted.  The  over- 
riding of  the  veto  may  be  fairly  attributed 
to  failure  to  lay  stress  on  that  fact.      s.  D. 

Mexico's  Constitution  Making. 

Constitutions  are  easy  to  make;  but,  as 
Carlyle  said  of  the  work  of  the  French  As- 
sembly, it  is  hard  to  make  them  march.  The 
completion  of  the  work  of  the  Mexican  CJon- 
stitutional  Assembly,  which  concluded  its  la- 
bors at  Queretaro  on  the  Slst,  has  resulted 
in  the  formulation  of  some  advanced  ideas  in 
government,  both  as  to  political  and  social 
rights.  The  office  of  Vice  President  has  been 
abolished,  and  the  President  made  ineligible 
for  re-election.  The  Presidential  succession 
in  case  of  death  or  resignation  is  carefully 
guarded,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 
The  new  constitution  provides  for  many  so- 
cial regulations,  including  the  eight-hour  day, 
compulsory  arbitration,  profit  sharing,  and 
universal  military  training. 

The  provisions  that  will  excite  most  atten- 
tion in  this  country,  however,  are  probably 
those  dealing  with  lands  and  natural  re- 
sources. All  natural  resources  are  declared 
to  be  the  property  of  the  government,  large 
estates  are  to  be  cut  up,  and  communal  and 
tribal  lands  are  to  be  restored.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  theory  of  keeping  Mexico 
for  the  Mexicans.  Only  citizens  and  for- 
eigners who  relinquish  their  treaty  rights 
can  acquire  lands.  Such  provisions  will  im- 
press the  American  as  being  drastic  only  be- 
cause his  point  of  view  has  been  reversed. 
The  limitation  of  the  rights  of  foreigners  to 
own  lands  in  this  country  is  already  widely 
practiced  by  States ;  and  few  today  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  having  the  nation  own  the  natural 
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resources,  however  much  fhey  may  dislike 
for  individual  reasons  to  see  the  principle  ap- 
plied. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mexico  is  in 
an  abnormal  condition.  The  evils  springing 
from  her  adoption  of  the  policy  of  this  coun- 
try in  giving  the  natural  resources  to  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  were  intensified  by 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  individuals  and 
corporations  owed  a  foreign  allegiance.  It 
was  bad  enough  to  give  common  property  in- 
to private  hands,  but  to  give  it  into  private 
alien  hands  was  to  multiply  many  fold  the 
evils  of  the  mistaken  policy.  It  was  this 
practice  that  led  inevitably  to  political  cor- 
ruption, and  made  possible  the  autocracy  set 
up  by  Diaz.  Merely  to  get  rid  of  Diaz  would 
avail  little,  so  long  as  the  system  that  made 
him  remained.  The  Mexican  people  were 
endowed  with  a  rich  heritage  of  natural  re- 
sources. Individuals  and  corporations  from 
abroad  sought  to  share  them.  Terms  had  to 
be  made  with  the  government.  Agreements 
were  entered  into  between  foreign  exploiters 
and  dishonest  officials,  the  net  results  being 
that  the  people  lost  their  heritage,  and  a  few 
adventurers  in  and  out  of  office  acquired 
great  wealth. 

But  the  movement  that  led  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  exploiters,  and  the  adoption  of 
a  new  constitution  has  still  before  it  the 
hardest  task.  The  alienated  resources  of 
the  country  cannot  be  restored  to  the  people 
without  eitiier  buying  out  the  present  holders, 
or  revoking  the  grants.  To  buy  back  what 
has  been  stolen  from  them  would  be  merely 
to  change  the  form  of  the  oppression.  To 
revoke  the  grants  will  be  to  arouse  the  opposi- 
tion of  every  government  whose  citizens  hold 
Mexican  concessions.  This  will  be  the  su- 
preme test  of  the  new  administration.  As 
no  other  government  has  ever  accomplished 
the  feat  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  many 
failures  in  this  instance.  But  it  is  the  duty 
of  right-thinking  Americans  to  be  patient 
and  tolerant,  and  to  remember  that  they  also 
will  soon  be  facing  the  same  problem.  Mex- 
ico needs  American  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement as  never  before;  for  the  exploited 
people  of  that  country  are  in  reality  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  the  exploited  in  this  country. 

s.  c. 

A  Fit  Appointment. 

A  happy  union  of  the  man  and  the  place  is 
to  be  noted  in  the  election  of  Charles  A.  Far- 


well  as  president  of  the  American  Protective 
Tariff  League.  The  American  Economist,  in 
congratulating  the  League  upon  its  good  for- 
tune in  securing  such  a  representative  busi- 
ness man  to  head  its  activities,  says : 

Mr.  Farwell  is  a  Southern  Protectionist.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Milliken  &  Farwell,  of  New 
Orleans,  and  is  a  big  figure  in  the  sugar  industry 
of  Louisiana.  His  cane  plantation  holdings  are  reck- 
oned as  amounting  to  100,000  acres.  He  is  a  Demo- 
crat in  local  i>olitics  and  has  never  acted  with  any 
other  party.  But  he  is  also  a  stalwart  Protectionist. 
He  stands  not  only  for  adequate  Protection  for 
Louisiana's  sugar,  rice  and  lumber  interests,  but  for 
the  beet  sugar  growers  of  the  Northern  States,  and 
for  the  general  body  of  American  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  industries.  'The  Southern  States  are 
full  of  business  Protectionists  of  the  Farwell  stamp," 
said  Secretary  Wakeman  in  a  newspaper  interview. 
"They  nearly  all  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  in  State 
and  local  elections,  but  at  heart  they  are  firm  believ- 
ers in  the  policy  of  Protection  for  all  forms  of  Amer- 
ican labor  and  industry.  Charles  A.  Farwell  is  a  fine 
representative  of  this  class  of  Southern  business  men. 
He  is  known  and  respected  throughout  the  South. 
In  Louisiana  he  is  a  power  for  the  interests  of  bia 
State." 

Doubtless  all  the  Economist  says  regardingr 
the  new  head  of  the  League  is  true,  more  is 
the  pity.  It  is  the  curse  of  American  politics 
that  both  the  great  political  parties  are  ob- 
sessed by  the  tariff  delusion ;  and  tiie  Demo- 
cratic party  can  never  expect  the  support  of 
the  people  as  a  national  party  until  it  has 
driven  from  its  ranks  all  advocates  of  special 
privilege.  But  from  a  protectionist  point  of 
view  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  Mr. 
Farwell  should  lead  the  fight  for  the  economic 
spoliation  of  the  people ;  for  in  addition  to  his 
professed  principles  there  is  the  urge  of  self- 
interest.  It  makes  a  vast  difference  to  Mr. 
Farwell  whether  every  pound  of  sugar  pro- 
duced upon  his  100,000  acres  of  sugar  lands 
is  to  be  arbitrarily  advanced  one  cent  by  the 
government. 

Since  Mr.  Farwell  is  said  to  be  "a  power 
for  the  interests  of  his  State,"  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  the  public  that  pays  the  bonus 
on  his  sugar  to  know  what  advantages  he  has 
secured  for  the  cotton  growers  of  Louisiana. 
He  charges  them  an  extra  cent  a  pound  on 
the  sugar  they  use ;  what  does  the  protective 
system  add  to  the  price  of  their  cotton?  What 
could  it  add,  if  cotton  were  on  the  dutiable 
list?  As  the  excuse  given  for  empowering 
Mr.  Farwell  to  charge  his  fellow  countrymen 
nn  extra  cent  a  pound  on  the  sugar  he  sup- 
plies them  is  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  labor, 
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it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  amount 
of  wages  paid  on  his  plantations,  and  how  it 
compares  with  the  wages  paid  the  cotton 
hands.  And  while  he  is  gathering  this  data 
it  would  be  enlightening  to  have  the  price  of 
sugar  lands  in  southern  Louisiana,  and  the 
price  of  cotton  lands  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State.  Mr.  Farwell  is  in  a  position  to  tell 
an  interesting  story.     Will  he  tell  it? 

s.  c. 

An  Unnatural  Mother. 

Among  the  many  schemes  invented  to  re- 
pair the  havoc  of  war  is  one  put  forth 
by  the  newly  formed  British  Empire  Re- 
sources Committee,  of  which  Earl  Grey  and 
Rudyard  Kipling  are  members.  The  pro- 
posal is  that  the  mother  coimtry  take  20,- 
000,000  acres  of  land  in  Alberta,  Saskatch- 
ewan, Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia,  for 
which  it  will  pay  $200,000,000,  on  condition 
that  the  Canadian  government  spends  it  all 
on  the  inmiediate  development  of  the  lands. 
It  is  believed  that  under  such  circumstances 
these  lands  would  quickly  reach  a  value  of 
$100  per  acre;  which  would  net  the  mother 
country  a  profit  of  $1,800,000,000. 

This  looks  like  getting  something  out  of 
nothing.  And  in  a  sense  it  is.  The  British 
government  would  put  in  ten  dollars  an  acre, 
and  the  farmer  who  bought  the  land  for  use 
would  put  in  one  himdred  dollars,  which  is 
getting  ninety  dollars  for  nothing.  That, 
however,  is  new  and  strange  only  because  the 
profit  goes  to  the  government,  instead  of  to 
private  individuals.  The  United  States  gov- 
ernment gave  to  Illinois  settlers  lands  for 
$1.25  per  acre  that  are  now  worth  a  hundred 
doflars  an  acre.  The  only  thing  wrong  with 
the  scheme  of  the  Empire  Resources  Commit- 
tee is  that  the  profit  should  go  to  the  Cana- 
dian people  instead  of  to  the  British  Empire ; 
that  is,  it  should  go  to  the  people  who  made 
it  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  Illinois 
lands:  The  profit  should  go  to  the  people 
who  made  it. 

Great  Britain  has  been  doing  this  same 
thing  at  home  ever  gfince  the  landing  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  reaching  out  after  the  land  values  of 
Canada,  or  any  other  country.  There  are 
vastly  greater  land  values  at  home  that  can 
be  had  for  the  taking.  The  Canadian  pro- 
posal is  encouraging.  It  shows  that  so  good 
atory  as  Rudyard  Kipling  has  a  distinct  view 


of  one  phase  of  the  land  question.  When  a 
tory  can  see  so  much,  one  who  claims  to  be  a 
liberal  should  see  more.  S.  C. 

The  Patriotism  of  William  H.  Taft. 

Ex-President  William  H.  Taft  has  openly 
advocated  the  taking  of  an  unfair  advantage 
of  the  American  people,  during  the  excite- 
ment due  to  the  German  situation.  In  an  ad- 
dress in  Brooklyn  on  February  4,  he  urged 
that  conscription  be  put  over.  The  New 
York  Times  reports  him  as  follows: 

"Stirred  as  the  people  are  by  enthusiasm"  at  the 
break  with  Germany,  they  would  support  a  conscrip- 
tion measure,  Mr.  Taft  believed,  not  only  to  meet 
the  present  situation  but  "for  the  future  after  the 
war  shall  end."  Conscription  untU  now,  he  said,  has 
been  of  "doubtful  expediency,"  because  popular  op- 
position might  have  halted  all  plans  for  reasonable 
preparedness. 

"Now  the  war  is  on  us,  however,"  he  continued; 
"now  that  the  people  see  the  necessity,  why  should 
we  not  take  advantage  of  this  state  of  public  mind 
and  do  what  justice  and  real  democracy  require?" 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  connec- 
tion which  Mr.  Taft  seeks  to  show  between 
conscription  and  democracy.  His  public 
record  is  one  of  unfriendliness  toward  dem- 
ocracy, and  does  not  indicate  that  he  should 
be  accepted  as  an  authority  thereon.  The 
sinister  part  of  his  utterance  is  the  sugges- 
tion that  ^  Ve"  should  'take  advantage  of  this 
state  of  public  mind.'*  That  is,  while  the 
people  are  excited  "we,"  the  tory  militarists, 
should  urge  them  to  consent  to  a  proposal 
that  has  more  danger  in  it  than  anything  that 
Germany  has  threatened  to  do  or  can  do. 
And  such  a  suggestion  passes  for  patriotism 
with  William  H.  Taft.  S.  D. 

Th«  Time  to  Urge  Peace. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  explain  that 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Ger- 
many need  not  imply  war.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  if  the  daily  press  were  not  so  de- 
termined to  speak  of  two  different  things 
as  one  and  the  same.  It  is  one  thing  to  re- 
fuse to  have  further  dealings  with  one  who 
refuses  to  behave  properly.  It  is  another 
to  fight  with  him. 

At  present  the  German  government  is  not 
in  a  rational  mood.  Crazed  by  war  it  has 
announced  that  it  intends  to  resort  to  im- 
precedented  savagery  on  the  high  seas,  and 
to  make  no  distinction  between  belligerent 
and  neutral.  The  declaration  shows  to  what 
depths  a  highly  civilized  nation  may  sink  in 
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the  eflPort  to  destroy  an  opponent  in  war. 

But  as  a  rational  person  will  deal  diari- 
tably  with  an  individual  not  altogether  re- 
sponsible so  a  rational  nation  will  also  do. 
The  German  government  being,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  apparently  immime  to  all  appeals 
to  reason  or  conscience,  the  sensible  course  is 
to  leave  it  alone  and  await  patiently  the  re- 
turn of  reason.  Then  it  can  be  called  upon 
to  discuss  the  harm  committed  while  in  an  ir- 
responsible state.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  that  we  descend  to  the  level  of  a 
belligerent  ourselves. 

To  avoid  that  requires  a  high  order  of 
courage.  It  needs  statesmanship  superior  to 
what  has  been  displayed  by  either  Entente 
or  Central  Powers.  It  means  restraint  of  a 
natural,  but  none  the  less  mistaken  impulse. 
Yet,  it  is  the  kind  of  courage  and  statesman- 
ship which  President  Wilson  can  display,  if 
he  be  not  overwhelmed  by  our  war-hungry 
jingoes.  He  should  be  given  all  possible  en- 
couragement to  oppose  firmly  every  effort  to 
lower  the  United  States  into  the  belligerent 
class.  Let  Congressmen  be  given  to  under- 
stand that  their  constituents  want  no  dec- 
laration of  war.  This  is  the  most  fitting 
time  to  stand  firmly  for  peace — ^the  time  when 
peace  is  in  danger,  when  the  sentiment  for 
war  is  formidable.  8.  D. 


No  War  With  Germany. 

Every  reason  that  forbade  war  with  Ger- 
many during  the  past  two  and  a  half  years 
has  been  multiplied  tenfold  by  the  present 
crisis.  Admit  all  that  Germany  is  charged 
with  having  done,  and  grant  all  that  America 
has  borne,  war  still  remains  the  poorest 
means  of  correction. 

Those  who  wish  war  say:  "When  a  wild 
bull  breaks  from  his  pen,  and  gores  women 
and  children,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  rally 
to  the  attack  and  destroy  the  bull."  To  which 
it  may  be  answered  that  a  wild  bull  is  not  a 
fit  symbol  for  the  Kaiser  or  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. Rather  should  the  Kaiser  or  his 
Government  be  likened  to  a  man  temporarily 
mad  or  intoxicated.  He  may,  while  under 
the  spell,  be  as  destructive  as  the  bull,  and 
yet  return  to  his  right  mind.  His  treatment 
therefore  must  depend  upon  circumstances. 
If  conditions  be  such  that  his  destruction  is 
the  only  means  of  preventing  the  sacrifice  of 
innocent  lives,  then  he  may  be  destroyed. 
But  if  it  is  possible  to  keep  out  of  his  way 


imtil  the  rage  passes,  and  he  recovers  his 
sanity,  then  the  end  in  view  may  be  better 
attained  by  reasoning  with  him  when  in 
his  right  mind,  than  by  chastising  him  while 
possessed  of  devils. 

The  President  has  asserted  the  dignity  of 
our  Government  by  breaking  off  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  a  nation  that  refuses  to  ob- 
serve tiie  rules  of  gentility.  But  in  doing  so 
he  has  expressed  regret;  he  has  given  voice 
to  the  hope  that  Germany  will  not  carry  out 
its  threat;  and  he  has  promised  that  should 
such  a  thing  happen,  he  will  ask  Congress  to 
give  him  authority  "to  use  any  means  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  our  seamen  and 
our  people  in  the  prosecution  of  their  peace- 
ful and  legitimate  errands  on  the  high  seas.*' 

Some  have  inferred  that  the  President  will 
ask  for  armed  men  to  redress  our  wrongs. 
But  why  such  an  inference?  He  has  been 
redressing  our  wrongs  since  the  beginninsr 
of  the  war ;  and  he  has  done  so  in  a  manner 
that  has  given  a  new  meaning  to  interna- 
tional diplomacy.  Why  should  he  depart 
from  this  method,  now  that  the  war  is  near- 
ing  its  end?  Rather  should  he  redouble 
his  reliance  upon  reason,  in  order  that  there 
may  remain  at  the  end  of  the  war  one  great 
and  powerful  nation  that  refused  to  join  in 
this  mad  debaudi,  but  stands  ready  with 
open  hands  to  help  the  erring  brothers  when- 
ever they  are  ready  to  listen  to  reason.  The 
force  that  the  President  speaks  of  must  be 
moral,  not  physical;  for  it  was  with  moral 
force  that  he  held  Germany  from  doing  what 
all  her  enemies  could  not  prevent  with  phys- 
ical force.  And  if  he  shaU  go  through  to  the 
end  reljdng  upon  moral  instead  of  physical 
force,  it  will  be  the  greatest  possible  vindi- 
cation of  the  new  order,  and  will  enthrone 
reason  and  justice  forever  above  material 
might 

It  would  be  nothing  less  than  calamitous 
for  this  country  to  engage  in  war,  even  as 
the  light  of  peace  begins  to  illumine  the  sky. 
Let  us  not  sacrifice  the  vantage  we  have  re- 
tained up  to  this  time.  But  let  every  for- 
ward-looking  American  counsel  forbearance 
yet  a  little  longer;  and  the  victory  will  be 
all  the  greater.  s.  c. 


In  the  establishment  of  justice,  hot-heads  are 
dangerous.  The  building  of  a  higher  civilization 
will  come  through  the  efforts  of  warm  hearts  and 
cool   heads — ^not  cold   hearts   and  warm   heads.— 
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Constructive  Patriotism. 

By  Amos  Pinchot. 


On  January  27th^  the  Congress  of  Con- 
structive Patriotism  concluded  its  sessions  at 
Washin^n.  The  Congress  of  Constructive 
Patriotism  was  brought  together  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  League.  Its  delegates  in- 
cluded greatly  distinguished  men,  and  its 
sessions  were  devoted  to  promoting  love  of 
country  among  the  people,  and  to  building  up 
America's  military  resources. 

Appearing  in  tiie  resolutions  of  the  Con- 
gress is  the  keynote  phrase  ^To  establish  a 
national  morale  and  idealism  throujB^  appeal- 
ing to  patriotism.''  This,  in  conjimction  with 
militaiT  preparedness,  was  the  subject  of  the 
three  principal  addresses  delivered  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Elihu  Root  and  George  W. 
Wickersham.  But  it  was  Mr.  Wickersham 
who  perhaps  most  accurately  voiced  the  sen- 
timent of  the  delegates  when  he  said  that 
'iJie  quickening  of  our  sense  of  patriotism" 
was  the  main  object  of  the  Congress;  and 
again,  when  he  declared  that  America  must 
not  allow  "the  red  blood  of  the  nation's  man- 
hood to  be  turned  to  water  by  the  corrupting 
influences  of  wealth  and  ease."  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Congress  was  Robert  Bacon ;  the 
honorary  president  Joseph  H.  Choate,  and 
the  honorary  vice-president  Alton  B.  Parker, 
all  of  New  York  City. 

The  writer  does  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  eminent  citizens  who  took  part  in  the 
Congress  of  Constructive  Patriotism;  on  the 
contrary,  he  believes  they  were  very  much  in 
earnest  indeed.  Still,  he  would  like  to  point 
out  the  sheer  impracticality  of  stimulating 
patriotism  in  the  way  these  good  people  have 
set  out  to  do,  or  without  first  taking  into 
consideration  some  relevant  facts  which  the 
Congress  omitted  to  mention. 

Patriotism,  after  all,  is,  like  most  other 
amotions,  not  an  independent,  causeless 
something,  foimd  in  the  breast  of  every 
normal  man  and  woman.  It  is  a  thing  re- 
lated to  other  things ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  real 
and  concrete  in  the  nation's  life,  it  must  be 
based  on  a  real  and  concrete  foundation. 
Generally  speaking,  a  man  is  patriotic  in 
proportion  to  the  justice  and  opportunity 
that  exists  in  the  country  he  happens  to  live 
in.  This  may  not  be  an  idealistic  way  to 
look  at  it,  but  it  is,  unfortunately  perhaps, 
the  truth.  Human  beings  love  and  want  to 
protect  that  which  loves  and  protects  them. 
You  can  no  more  make  a  man  love  his  coun- 
try by  telling  him  to  do  so,  unless  he  believes 
It  is  treating  him  and  his  as  well  as  it  can 


reasonably  be  expected  to,  under  the  circum- 
stances, tiian  you  can  make  him  love  his 
neighbor  by  the  same  means  and  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham express  fear  that  our  flag  is  not  suf- 
ficiently reverenced  by  the  common  people. 
To  them  we  may  offer  the  encouraging 
tiiought,  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  fiag  of 
this  coimtry  and  every  other  country  wiU  re- 
ceive no  less  and  no  more  reverence  than  it 
deserves.  The  flag  is  the  symbolism  of  the 
people's  life  under  the  flag.  You  can  force 
a  man  to  salute  it,  but  you  cannot  force  him 
to  love  it,  unless  he  loves  the  things  which  it 
symbolizes.  If  this  is  not  true,  if  adher- 
ence to  country  is  not  a  good  deal  more  de- 
pendent on  the  stark  realities  of  life  thim  on 
generalities  and  ex-cathedra  pronouncements^ 
about  the  duties  of  citizenship,  how  then  can 
we  account  for  the  vast  river  of  immigration 
that  has  swept  into  the  new  world  from  al- 
most every  nation,  where  organized  society 
has  failed  to  square  its  demand  upon  the  in- 
dividual for  patriotism,  obedience  and  sacri- 
fice with  the  individual's  demand  upon  it 
for  justice  and  opportunity.  Russia,  Po- 
land, Serbia,  Austria-Hungary,  Germany, 
Roumania,  Italy,  Ireland,  have  offered  to  our 
eyes,  in  the  last  fifty  years,  a  huge  drama  hi 
which  millions  of  men  and  women  have  sat 
in  judgment.  They  have  placed  on  one  side 
of  the  balance  the  opportunities  and  justice 
that  have  been  afforded  them,  and  on  the 
other,  their  patriotism  and  duty  to  their 
country.  And  sorrowfully  they  have  tuined 
away,  marching  fiagless  from  their  native 
land  to  find  elsewhere  the  things  that  the 
human  spirit  and  body  demand  of  life. 

That  a  group  of  highly  educated  citizens 
should  discuss  patriotism  from  the  25th  to 
the  29th  of  January,  and  yet  refuse  to  con- 
sider either  the  experience  of  the  people  of 
Europe  or  the  actual  conditions  of  the  people 
in  their  own  country,  is  more  than  regret- 
table. For  like  Mr.  Wickersham's  state- 
ment, about  the  red  blood  of  the  nation's 
manhood  being  turned  to  water  by  the  cor- 
rupting infiuence  of  wealth  and  ease,  it  im- 
plies that  the  distinguished  conferees  were 
thinking  in  class,  rather  than  in  popular 
terms. 

The  president  of  the  Congress,  Mr.  Robert 
Bacon,  might  easily  have  set  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham right  as  to  the  corrupting  influence  of 
wealth  at  least  among  the  labor  elements  of 
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the  country.  In  1910,  a  government  investi- 
gation showed  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  heads 
of  families  of  steel  workers  at  Youngstown, 
in  the  great  plant  of  the  corporation  of  which 
Mr.  Bacon  is  a  director,  earned  less  than 
$400  a  year.  Since  then,  it  is  true,  wages 
have  advanced,  but  the  cost  of  living  has 
advanced  considerably  more.  And  the  fed- 
eral government  tells  us  that  $800  a  year  is 
the  least  that  a  family  of  average  size  can 
live  on  decently.  In  Yoimgstown,  too,  the 
infant  death  rate  is  190.8  per  thousand,  while 
that  of  an  ordinary  healthy  suburb  town 
like  Orange,  New  Jersey,  is  78  per  thousand. 
It  is  sheer  poverty,  which  at  Youngstown  and 
at  thousands  of  other  mill  and  mine  towns  all 
over  the  United  States,  is  responsible  for 
such  a  death  rate  and  for  the  conditions 
which  are  far  from  conducive  to  patriotism. 
As  one  looks  at  the  Congress  of  Construc- 
tive Patriotism,  one  is  impressed  by  the  num- 
ber of  stockholders  and  representatives  of 
large  industrial  concerns — concerns  which, 
by  maintaining  conditions  like  those  at 
Youngstown,  are  doing  more  in  a  single  day 
to  destroy  patriotism  in  the  United  States, 
than  the  oratory  of  the  Congress  could  ac- 
complish in  restoring  it,  if  its  sittings  should 
be  continued  from  now  until  the  millennium. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  criticize  the  intentions  of 
the  Congress.  I  do  not  imply  that  the  dele- 
gates are  undesirable  people.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  they  are  just  as  good  as  any 
other  people,  but  they  are  trjring,  in  a  blind 
and  class-conscious  way,  to  do  something  that 
cannot  be  done  in  that  way.  If  you  work  a 
man  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  pay  him  less 
than  he  can  raise  a  family  on  comfortably, 
and  then  convene  a  congress  of  leading  citi- 
zens to  tell  him  how  ease  and  wealth  have 
ruined  him  for  patriotic  purposes,  you  may 
awake  the  fighting  spirit  in  him;  you  prob- 
ably will.  But  it  may  not  be  the  kind  of 
fighting  spirit  which  the  Congress  most 
heartilly  approves. 


In  1915,  the  author  had  made,  by  bxireaus 
of  economics  in  New  York  and  Washington, 
a  comparative  study  of  prices  and  the  cost  of 
living.  It  covered  five  districts  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  It  compared  the  aver- 
age wage,  salary,  income  of  the  ordinary 
American,  with  the  cost  of  food,  fuel,  cloth- 
ing, household  utensils  and  rent,  from  1900  to 
1914.  Roughly  speaking,  it  was  foimd  that 
in  those  fourteen  years  the  income  of  the 
average  American,  including  the  labor  class, 
the  small  business  man,  professional  man, 
etc.,  had  gone  up  25  per  cent,  while  the  cost 
of  living  had  risen  40  per  cent.  Soon  after, 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  these  figures 
with  the  general  counsel  of  a  great  labor  em- 
ploying corporation.  I  told  him  that  I  could 
hardly  believe  in  their  accuracy;  I  told  him 
I  hoped  they  were  untrue.  He  informed  me 
that  his  company  had  just  completed  a  survey 
of  wages  and  cost  of  living  among  its  twelve 
thousand  employes.  He  said  it  showed  that, 
in  the  last  ten  years,  wages  had  gone  up  20 
per  cent  and  the  cost  of  living  35  per  cent. 

To  the  Congress  of  Constructive  Patriot- 
ism, such  figures  would,  perhaps,  seem  to- 
tally irrelevant.  The  captains  of  industry 
and  finance,  the  distinguished  corporation 
lawyers,  the  great  employers  of  labor,  trust 
magnates,  mayors,  bankers,  colonels  and 
monopolists  among  them  would,  no  doubt, 
tell  us  that  a  discussion  of  these  matters 
would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  gathering 
of  this  kind.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains, 
that  until  the  economic  system,  which  these 
gentlemen  have  shaped,  shall  cease  to  cause 
a  steady  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  average  family,  patriotism  will  have  no 
conspicuous  renaissance.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  these  are  facts  which  must  be  faced 
unflinchingly,  even  by  a  Congress  of  Con- 
structive Patriotism ;  and  one  of  them  is  that 
a  country,  where  the  poor  man  is  getting 
poorer  and  the  rich  man  richer,  is  not  on  a 
sound  basis  for  either  peace  or  war. 


The  Enforcement  of  Peace. 

By  Mrs.   Joseph  Fels. 


The  conception  of  a  league  of  nations  for 
the  enforcement  of  peace  is  coming  to  have 
an  almost  hjrpnotic  influence  on  international 
thinking.  With  European  nations  the  inten- 
sifying desire  for  a  way  out  may  make  a 
straw  seem  a  life  line,  but  the  plan  is  so  full 
of  consequences  for  the  future  of  America 


that  citizens  of  this  country  should  consider 
carefully  a  proposal  that  may  radically  alter 
our  position  in  the  community  of  nations. 
The  League  to  Enforce  Peace  intends  to  se- 
cure an  opportunity  for  the  cooling  of  heads 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  It  is  a 
plan  of  compulsory  arbitration  with  refer- 
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«not  to  justiciable  differanoM  and  as  such  has 
a  certain  commendable  simplicity  on  paper. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  a  complete  disregard  of 
the  psycholo^  of  war.  Nations  do  not  go  to 
war  for  justiciable  differences  but  only  for 
vital  interests  or  national  honor.  These, 
however,  are  elastic  terms  which  can  always 
be  made  to  cover  the  blind,  unreasoning  com- 
plex of  motives  that  lie  behind  war.  Propo- 
sals for  the  enforcement  of  peace  suffer  from 
the  confusion  of  the  reasons  for  war  with  the 
motives  for  fighting. 

The  threat  of  armed  force  is  the  sole  me- 
dium of  exchange  in  international  negoti- 
ations ;  and  diplomatists,  so  long  as  they  are 
in  power,  will  hardly  suffer  a  depreciation  of 
their  currency.  National  policies  are  long 
standing  matters  and  always  cool-headed. 
When  they  come  into  conflict,  their  effective- 
ness depends  on  whether  tiie  common  people 
can  be  switched  on  in  a  fighting  capacity. 
The  reasons  for  war  lie  witiiin  tiie  field  of 
national  intention  worked  by  diplomacy  in 
conjunction  with  financial  and  commercial  in- 
terests :  But  the  waging  of  war  is  a  matter 
of  populations  who  have  little  understanding 
of  imperialistic  aims  and  are  led  to  make 
ttieir  sacrifices  for  high-sounding  ends,  with 
ttie  real  motive  Ijdng  in  protracted  fear,  sus- 
picion, patriotism  and  other  feelings  incap- 
able oJf  definition  or  criticism.  Any  issue  in 
connection  with  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  make  the  people  fight  is  in  consequence 
justiciable.  When  the  people  can  be  scared 
into  hostility,  the  issue  is  one  of  vital  interest 
or  national  honor.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
juggling  public  opinion  it  is  useful  to  be  able 
to  call  your  opponent  the  aggressor,  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  realities  involved  it  is 
senseless  to  say  that  this  or  that  nation  was 
the  aggressor;  every  imperialistic  negotiation 
of  the  last  generation  has  been  a  constructive 
aggression.  In  like  manner  the  possibilities 
for  opening  negotiations  for  peace  are  con- 
tingent upon  phrases.  That  the  prospect  of 
ending  this  ghastly  futile  tragedy  should  de- 
pend even  slightly  upon  whether  the  Chan- 
cellor opened  his  note  by  crowing  a  little  or 
the  Allies  replied  in  insulting  language,  must 
be  highly  amusing  to  the  gods. 

The  world  is  at  war  over  the  conflict  of  im- 
perial policies.  To  secure  control  of  back- 
ward or  inadequately  defended  territories  for 
purposes  of  economic  exploitation  is  the  real 
reason.  The  populations  of  Europe  would 
never  have  entered  the  struggle  for  imperial- 
istic designs.  Self  defense,  rights  of  small 
nationalities,  militarism,  protection  of  lib- 
erty, are  all  incidental  and  therefore  shams  In 
so  far  as  they  are  urged  as  grounds  for  con- 
flict.   The  common  people  are  not  ready  to 


sacrifice  life  and  property  in  the  interest  d 
diplomatic  intrigue  in  Asia  Minor,  China  or 
North  Africa.  Those  responsible  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  war  do  not  dare  to  state  their  real 
attitude.  Russian  ambitions  with  reference  to 
Constantinople  were  embodied  in  a  secret 
treaty  and  only  happened  to  leak  out  in  a 
special  contingency.  Why  were  they  not 
stated  as  openly  as  the  rights  of  smidl  na- 
tions? Small  nations  have  been  pawns  in 
the  game  of  the  great.  Does  any  one  believe 
that  a  small  nation  standing  in  the  way  of 
either  the  Central  Powers  or  the  Allies  re- 
ceived any  special  considerations?  What 
happened  in  Morocco  and  Persia?  The  fate 
of  Constantinople  is  a  definite  matter  in 
which  war  or  negotiations  can  have  a  con- 
crete issue,  but  guarantees  by  international 
agreement,  rights  of  neutrals  and  all  similar 
matters  are  as  manageable  concretely  as  the 
north  wind.  The  common  people  were  fooled 
into  hostilities  and  are  now  to  be  fooled  on 
emerging. 

The  same  confused  thinking  appeared  in 
the  idea  that  any  nation  would  throw  itself 
into  a  conflict  merely  to  punish  another  nation 
that  had  broken  the  agreement.  A  nation 
does  not  throw  itself  into  conflict  without  re- 
gard to  its  sympathy  or  the  slow-growing 
blind  antagonism  goaded  into  hot  hatred 
which  is  essential  to  the  making  of  war.  The 
diplomatic  fraternity  must  be  having  a  laugh 
at  our  simple-minded  lawyers.  War  is  a  mat- 
ter of  national  policy;  fighting  is  only  made 
possible  by  a  blind  hysterical  complex.  The 
enforcement  of  peace  would  be  an  idle  threat 
or  a  reality.  It  could  not  be  made  a  reality 
without  the  motive  of  war,  in  which  case  it 
would  not  enforce  peace. 

The  plan  naturally  conceives  America  as 
the  chief  guarantor  of  peace.  The  reason  is 
that  our  isolation  gives  us  a  special  position. 
But  entry  info  the  League  of  Nations  to  En- 
force Peace  means  an  abandonment  of  our 
isolation.  It  is  therefore  urged  that  we  can 
no  longer  maintain  our  traditional  policy. 

The  penalties  which  we  are  to  incur  for 
maintaining  our  isolation  are  as  empty  as  the 
preparedness  arguments  to  which  they  are 
related.  We  have  some  dangerous  advisers 
who  see  our  future  safety  only  in  alliance 
with  one  or  the  other  of  the  European  groups. 
Else  these  groups  will  combine  against  us! 
The  league  of  nations  when  the  war  is  over 
will  consist  of  two  opposing  customs  confed- 
erations. America  is  to  be  a  village  policeman 
to  prevent  the  inevitable  consequences. 

Whatever  America  may  do  toward  insur- 
ing peace  is  not  to  be  determined  by  promises 
made  now  but  by  the  exigencies  of  flie  occa- 
sion.  To  be  useful  when  the  time  comes  is  to 
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be  able  to  deal  with  the  gituation  with  a  free 
handL  Isolation  is  the  very  essence  of  Ameri- 
can  effectiveness  in  the  future  councils  of 
the  nations.  Her  weapon  will  not  be  her 
army  and  navy  but  her  economic  predomi- 
nance. Her  weight  will  be  thrown  on  the 
side  where  her  sympathies  lie.  The  people 
must  be  trusted  to  place  their  sympathies  on 
the  side  of  right.  To  do  this  they  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  facts. 

What  America  can  do  is  to  preserve  her 
integrity  by  preserving  her  isolation  and  take 
the  lead  by  herself  standing  for  a  dean  for- 
eign policy.  "The  enthronement  of  public 
right*'  wEich  Gladstone  wished  to  see  the  rule 
of  nations  is  possible  to  America.  If  we  are 
involved  in  war,  it  will  be  because  of  a  for- 
eign policy  that  leads  to  it.  Wars  among 
great  nations  are  not  for  national  defense  but 
for  the  defense  of  policy.  Liet  our  foreign 
policy  be  determined  by  ihe  American  people 
and  not  by  commerciaJ  agents  and  financial 
adventurers.  Let  us  repudiate  once  for  all 
ambition  to  secure  a  privileged  position  in 
the  weaker  countries  of  the  world.  But  the 
real  test  is  much  more  drastic ;  freedom  from 
war  is  almost  synonymous  with  freedom  for 
trade.  Every  tariff  wall  is  an  invitation  to 
construct  big  guns  for  its  demolition.  A 
league  of  nations  which  has  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  insuring  peace  is  a  league  in  which 
trade  is  free.  The  present  program  of  Euro- 
pean nations  removes  this  possibility.  Each 
is  to  do  as  it  wishes  or  as  it  can  while  Amer- 
ica is  to  protect  it  from  consequences ! 

APPLES  OF  SODOM 

By  Bolton  Hall. 

First  came  the  Priest  Amid  lightnmgs 
and  thunders  he  engraved  upon  tables  of 
stone:  ''Thou  shalt  not— shalt  not — shalt  not 
—drink  gall."  And  men  said:  "Surely  this 
gall  has  the  savor  of  life;  we  must  drink  it 
or  we  die." 

Next  came  the  Prophet,  and  the  Prophet 
put  ashes  upon  his  head  and  howled :  "Whoso 
drinketh  gidl,  upon  his  head  shall  ruin  fall; 
his  body  shall  God  twist,  and  his  soul  shall 
Satan  grip."  The  People  said:  "The  Gods 
are  jealous  lest  we,  drinking  this  gall,  should 
become  even  as  they." 

Afterward  came  the  Reformer,  and  he  put 
taxes  upon  the  manufacturer  of  gall ;  he  li- 
censed the  seUing  and  he  prohibited  the 
drinking  of  gall.  Gall  rose  in  price,  so  that 
men  said,  "How  well  would  it  be  with  us, 
could  we  have  our  fill  of  gall." 

Then  came  the  Ruler,  and  he  wrote  a  law 
and  set  it  up  in  the  Market  Place,  saying: 
"He  that  drinketh  gall  shall  have  his  fore- 


head branded  with  iron;  he  ahall  he  oast  in 
the  deepest  dungeon,  and  be  hanged  upon  a 
tree."  Men  began  to  taste  secretly  of  the 
forbidden  gall,  until  a  gall-drinking  habit 
grew  up. 

At  last  came  the  Teacher,  and  he  filled  the 
cup  with  gall  and  pressed  it  to  men's  lips. 
"Drink  deep,"  he  said,  "and  drain  the  dregs. 
Ay,  have  your  fill  of  gall."  And  when  men 
had  drunken,  they  found  by  proof  iliat  sin 
is  vain ;  they  knew  the  bitterness  of  gall* 

NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Week  Endioff  February  t,  1917 
ConfrMdoBal  Doingt. 

The  House  passed  on  February  1  the  emer- 
gency revenue  measure  by  a  note  of  211  to 
196.  Four  Democrats  voted  with  the  mi- 
nority. They  were  Page  and  Doughton  of 
North  Carolina,  Callaway  of  Texas  and  Cald- 
well of  New  York.  Martin  of  Louisiana  and 
Sdiall  of  Minnesota,  Progressives,  and  Lon- 
don of  New  York,  Socialist,  also  voted  no. 
Kent  of  California,  Independent,  voted  in 
favor.    [See  current  volume,  page  109.] 

By  vote  of  285  to  106  the  House  on  Febru- 
ary 1  overrode  the  President's  veto  of  the 
Burnett  immigration  bill.  The  majority 
consisted  of  149  Democrats,  130  Republicans, 
4  Progressives;  Randall,  Prohibitionist,  and 
Kent,  Independent.  The  minority  consisted 
of  55  Democrats,  49  Republicans,  Martin  of 
Louisiana,  Progressive,  and  London  of  New 
York,  Sodalist.  On  February  4  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  68  to  19  took  the  same  action 
and  made  the  bill  a  law.  The  majority  con- 
sisted of  34  Democrats  and  24  Republicans ; 
the  minority  of  11  Democrats  and  8  Repub- 
licans. On  February  2  the  House  passed 
without  a  roll  call  the  Senate  bill  appljring 
prohibition  to  Alaska.  The  measure  had 
been  endorsed  by  a  referendum  in  Alaska 
in  November.  It  goes  into  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1918. 

In  an  address  to  the  House  on  January  29, 
Congressman  Rainey  of  Illinois  attributed 
tiie  rising  cost  of  bread  to  the  internal  rev- 
enue tax  on  mixed  flour.  This  tax  brings 
in  but  $3,000  in  revenue,  at  an  expense  to 
the  Treasury  Department  of  $30,000,  but 
Mr.  Rainey  declared  that  it  prevents  some 
60,000,000  bushels  of  com  products  from 
being  added  to  the  bread  resources  of  the 
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Datum.  Thii»  Iw  laid,  it  alxnoft  •qual  to  the 
actual  shortage  in  the  simply  this  year  under 
the  average  wheat  supply  available  for  do* 
mestic  use.  Bread  made  of  American  flour, 
as  a  result,  sells  dieaper  in  London  than  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Rainey  charges  that 
milling  interests  of  Minneapolis  maintain 
a  lobby  in  Washington  to  retain  this  tax, 
in  the  fear  that,  if  abolished,  millers  of  the 
South  and  Middle  West  could  take  business 
from  them. 

By  a  vote  of  55  to  11  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  practically  killed  the  Myers  water 
power  bill  by  displacing  it  on  the  calendar 
for  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  The 
Myers  bill  would  have  given  private  cor- 
porations perpetual  leases  to  water  power  on 
the  public  domain,  and  required  no  payment 
of  rental  until  some  use  of  it  had  been  made. 
It  further  allowed  exploitation  of  the  na- 
tional forests.  It  was  opposed  by  the  Na- 
tional Conservation  Association.  [See  vol. 
xix,  pp.  1149,  1167.] 

Conrtmartiid  of  tli«  ^'Spr—dmmgU"  Officwrt. 

At  the  courtmartial  of  Lieutenant  Prank 
^>encer  and  Captain  Wilbur  Wright  of  the 
l^w  York  militia  for  mistreatment  of  en- 
listed men.  Lieutenant  Spencer  told  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  the  story  of  the  occurrence.  Five 
enlisted  men  were  in  the  guardhouse  on  Jan- 
uary 9  for  drunkenness  the  night  before. 
Under  orders  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hines 
he  sent  a  serjereant  to  order  the  prisoners  to 
clean  the  driU  room  in  the  armory.  The 
sergeant  reported  that  the  men  refused  to 
work.     Spencer  said  further: 

I  went  to  the  guardhouse  and  ordered  every  man 
to  do  the  work  required.  Then  I  reported  the  mat- 
ter to  Captain  Wright,  and  he  told  me  that  if  they 
did  not  work  to  tie  them  up.  I  t^en  had  the  men 
marched  into  the  ring,  and  asked  each  one,  in  turn, 
"Will  you  work?"  When  they  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive, I  informed  Captain  Wright,  and  he  said  ^Tie 
them  up!"  I  ordered  a  sentry  to  tie  them  to  the 
wheels,  and  told  the  sentinel  in  each  instance  that 
as  soon  as  a  man  would  give  in  and  consent  to  obey 
orders  to  release  him.  That  was  done.  They  were 
tied  to  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  by  the  arms.  One 
or  two,  perhaps,  also  by  the  feet.  The  arms  were 
spread  out  about  half  way  between  the  hips  and 
shoulders.  One  man  named  McEeever  made  some 
comments,  and  I  ordered  him  arrested.  He  said  tiiat 
it  was  a  "dam  shame,"  and  "damn  these  militia 
c^lcers,"  and  that  he  did  not  blame  tiie  men  for 
refudng  to  work. 

Captain  Wright  when  put  on  the  witness 
stand  on  February  1,  admitted  having  given 
the  order  to  tie  up  the  men.    He  said  that 


the  oflkers  in  command  on  the  Mexican  bor- 
der had  taus^t  him  that  method  of  enforcing 
discipline  and  he  had  been  told  that  it  had 
been  applied  there  to  refractory  men.  Colo- 
nel Hines  on  being  informed  that  the  men 
were  tied  up,  and  further  notified  that  the 
newspapers  would  report  it,  ordered  the  men 
releasea.  A  verdict  was  reached  in  the  case 
of  each.  Lieutenant  Spencer  and  Captain 
Wright,  and  sent  to  General  Wood  for  ap- 
proval.   [See  current  volume,  page  86.] 

Mothers'  Pention  Afitatioii  in  New  York. 

Judge  Henry  Neil  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  in 
a  campaign  in  New  York  City  in  behalf  of 
mothers'  pensions,  has  made  public  that 
"New  York  takes  more  children  from  their 
own  mothers  than  any  other  five  cities  in  the 
coimtry.''  As  an  example  of  methods  used 
he  has  cited  the  case  of  a  woman  with  three 
children  deserted  by  her  husband.  About 
this  case  he  made  the  following  public  state- 
ment: 

It  is  shown  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  to  separate 
her  from  her  children  forever,  to  force  her  into  the 
ranks  of  labor,  outside  her  own  home.  I  find  that  the 
innocent  mother,  namely,  Mrs.  Edna  Hunt  Jones,  is 
to  suffer  the  most  terrible  punishment  conceived 
(separation  from  her  children)  because  of  tl»  sins 
of  an  abnormal,  deserting  father  and  a  grandmother. 

This  assault  upon  the  home  and  family  of  Mrs. 
Jones  is  the  result  of  an  erroneous  policy  of  uplift 
societies,  namely  that  the  best  way  to  attack  the 
problem  of  child-poverty  is  to  discharge  tbe  mother 
and  hire  some  other  woman  to  care  for  the  children 
in  an  institution  which  must  in  the  nature  of  things 
resemble  a  prison  or  a  soldier  barrack. 

This  case  is  aggravated  by  the  conduct  of  the 
grandmother,  who,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  grand- 
mothers, turns  against  her  grandchildren  and  de- 
sires that  they  be  incarcerated  in  an  asylum  and  de- 
prived of  a  mother's  care  and  love. 

I  find  that  the  case  is  just  one  of  thousands  in 
New  York  City  and  that  mothers,  innocent  of  any 
fault  except  poverty,  have  been  cruelly  punished. 
I  find  also  that  society  suffers  because  children 
raised  in  poverty  and  in  institutions  are  not  thereby 
fitted  for  normal  life,  and  that  taxpayers  have  a 
burden  which  becomes  more  grievous  every  year. 

I  recommend  that  the  State  Legislature  amend 
the  Mothers'  Pension  law  so  that  good  mothers 
within  the  State  of  New  York  will  never  be  sep- 
arated from  their  children  because  of  poverty,  or 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  husband  and  father. 

New  York  Birth  Control  Movement. 

Governor  Whitman  of  New  York,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  pardoned  Mrs.  Ethel  Byrne,  the 
birth-control  advocate,  after  having  served 
ten  days  of  a  80  days'  sentence  on  Black- 
well's  Island.  The  Governor  had  insisted  as 
a  condition  of  pardon  that  Mrs.  Byrne  should 
promise  not  to  violate  the  law  again.    Her 
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sister,  Mrs.  Margaret  Sanffer,  informed  him 
that  Mrs.  Bjrme,  who  had  been  on  a  hunger 
strike  and  had  been  forcibly  fed,  was  dying 
and  could  make  no  promise,  but  in  her  bdialf 
die  would  promise  for  her.  The  pardon  was 
then  issued,  and  Mrs.  Byrne,  unconscious, 
was  removed  to  her  sister's  home.  Her  con- 
dition is  critical  but  she  is  expected  to  re- 
cover. On  February  2  Mrs.  Sanger  and  her 
assistant,  Miss  Fania  Mindell,  were  convicted 
in  the  CJourt  of  Special  Sessions,  without  a 
jury  trial,  of  disseminating  birth  control  lit- 
erature. Justice  Freschi  dissenting  from  his 
two  colleagues  in  Miss  Mindell's  case.  Mrs. 
Sanger  was  sentenced  to  30  days  on  Black- 
well's  Island  on  February  5  after  rejecting 
a  suggestion  by  the  court  that  she  pay  a  fine 
and  escape  imprisonment.  Miss  Mindell 
was  fined  $50,  which  was  paid  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred,  one  of  the  Birth 
Control  organizations.  [See  current  volume, 
page  112.] 

Wafthinfton  Farmers  and  Laborers  Unite. 

The  Washington  State  Federation  of  Labor 
joined  with  the  Farmers'  Union  and  the  State 
Grange  on  January  25  in  a  demand  upon  the 
State  Legislature  for  the  submission  of 
amendments  providing  for  the  Constitutional, 
Initiative,  prohibiting  alienation  of  water 
power,  recall  of  judges  and  taxation  of  land 
values.  Demands  were  also  made  for  legis- 
lation against  abuse  of  injunctions  and  recall 
of  judicial  decisions  on  constitutionality  of 
laws.  The  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  was 
also  indorsed. 

New  Constitution  for  Indiana. 

On  January  31,  Governor  Goodrich  of 
Indiana  signed  the  bill  for  a  constitutional 
convention  which  passed  the  legislature.  The 
convention  has  been  demanded  by  the  pro- 
gressive forces  of  the  State.  Two  nonparti- 
san delegates  are  to  be  elected  from  each 
legislative  district,  and  the  convention  is  to 
meet  in  January,  1918. 

Now  Zealand  Land  Law  for  CaUfomia. 

The  California  Land  Settlement  League 
has  had  introduced  in  the  California  Legisla- 
ture a  bill  for  leasing  of  municipally-owned 
land  to  settlers.  The  bill  authorizes  county 
boards  of  supervisors  to  lease  lands  in  tracts 
not  to  exceed  20  acres  to  each  family.  The 
boards  are  further  authorized  to  build  resi- 
dences, not  to  exceed  $250  in  cost  for  each 
family,  and  the  settler  is  to  have  seven  years 
to  repay  the  loan.  The  board  is  to  employ 
the  settlers  for  three  days  each  week  on 


public  worl^  while  his  first  (»*op  is  maturiiMr. 
When  there  is  not  enough  municipally-owned 
land  the  counties  may  acquire  by  condemna- 
tion privately  owned  land.  They  are  to  be 
limited  in  expenditure  for  this  purpose  to 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  assessed 
value  of  taxable  property.  Under  this  provi- 
sion San  Diego  county  could  spend  in  one 
year  $73,685.  The  leased  land  is  to  be  re- 
valued every  five  years,  but  the  rental  for  im- 
provements is  to  remain  fixed.  Should  the 
Legislature  fail  to  pass  the  bill,  preparations 
are  afoot  for  submission  through  the  initia- 
tive. James  P.  Cadman,  2406  I  street,  San 
Diego,  is  secretary  of  the  Land  Settlement 
League.     [See  current  volume,  page  111.] 

Mexico  and  UnitacI  States. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  American  forces  in 
Mexico  has  proceeded  without  incident,  and 
no  untoward  incidents  have  been  reported 
from  the  regions  evacuated.  General  Persh- 
ing with  10,000  men  crossed  the  line  at  Co- 
lumbus, New  Mexico,  on  the  5th.  Three  thou- 
sand refugees  who  accompanied  the  troops 
are  being  cared  for  by  the  American  author- 
ities in  New  Mexico.  [See  current  volume, 
page  112.] 

The  Constitutional  Assembly,  which  has 
been  sitting  at  Queretaro  for  tiie  past  two 
months,  completed  its  labors  on  tiie  30th. 
The  following  summary  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution is  given  in  the  press  dispatches : 

Abolition  of  the  office  of  Vice  President,  prohibi- 
tion of  the  re-election  of  a  President,  stringent  and 
radical  labor  laws,  which  provide  for  an  eight-hour 
day,  seven  hours  of  night  work  and  six  working 
days  a  week;  compulsory  arbitration,  profit-sharing, 
free  employment  bureaus,  anti-trust  laws,  a  national 
Department  of  Health  with  plenary  powers,  and  com- 
pulsory military  instruction. 

Many  of  the  articles  are  based  on  the  theory  of 
keeping  Mexico  for  Mexicans.  Provisions  in  the 
Constitution  give  Mexicans  the  preference  in  obtain- 
ing and  acquiring  lands  and  concessions. 

Under  the  new  Constitution,  foreigners  must  re- 
nounce allegiance  to  the  countries  whence  they 
come  to  acquire  title  to  real  estate,  in  so  far  as 
foreign  citizenship  concerns  such  property.  The 
land  laws  are  stringent.  They  provide  for  the  cut- 
ting up  of  large  estates  and  the  return  of  communal 
and  tribal  lands. 

The  provisions  regarding  separation  of  the  church 
and  State,  virtually  mean  the  taking  over  by  the 
Government  of  the  entire  property  in  Mexico  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  inasmuch  as  religious  orders 
are  prohibited  from  owning  or  administering  real 
estate  or  mortgages,  and  all  churches,  as  well  as 
denominational,  educational,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Government.  All 
clergymen  must  be  of  Mexican  birth.  They  are  pro- 
hibited from  teaching  in  public  schools,  and  are 
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permitted  to  give  instruction  in  only  the  higher 
grades  of  private  schools,  which  will  he  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Government,  as  all  churches  will 
he. 

Criminal  procedure  is  reformed  in  such  a  way 
that  court  costs  are  abolished. 

The  succession  of  the  Presidency  through  absence 
or  death  is  stringently  regulated  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Congress. 

All  natural  resources  in  Mexico  are  declared  to 
be  the  property  of  the  Government. 

The  new  Constitution  was  promulgated  on  the  6th. 
A  President  and  Congress  will  be  elected  March  11. 
The  members  of  Congress  will  take  office  April  16, 
and  the  President  on  May  1.  Congress  will  appoint 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

European  War. 

Severe  winter  weather  has  prevented  ex- 
tensive operations  in  the  field.  Smaller  en- 
gagements on  the  Somme  front  have  resulted 
in  slight  gains  by  the  British.  The  cam- 
paigns on  the  Riga  front  and  at  Verdim  ap- 
pear to  have  had  small  results.  Little  that 
is  definite  is  reported  from  Roumania,  or 
from  Macedonia.  The  British  on  the  Tigris 
report  small  gains  in  their  campaign  against 

Bagdad.     [See  current  volume,  page  113.] 

♦     * 

The  chief  subject  of  interest  during  the 
week  has  been  the  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many. On  January  31,  the  German  Ambas- 
sador at  Washington  presented  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  a  note  from  his  government, 
announcing  a  new  policy  in  its  submarine 
warfare,  in  which  notice  is  served  upon  the 
world  that  "from  February  1,  1917,  sea 
traflSc  will  bestopped  by  every  available  weap- 
on and  without  further  notice"  in  certain 
waters  therein  defined.  The  barred  waters 
include  the  seas  about  Great  Britain,  the 
coasts  of  Belgium  and  France,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Adriatic  and  Aegean  Seas.  An  ex- 
ception is  made  to  permit  one  American  ship 
a  week  to  Falmouth,  England,  and  of  a 
safety  lane  through  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
coast  of  Spain  and  to  Athens.  Within  the 
forbidden  waters  Germany  withdraws  assur- 
ances given  to  the  United  States  against  tor- 
pedoing vessels  without  warning. 
e     e 

President  Wilson  addressed  a  joint  session 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  Sd.  The  President  called  attention 
to  the  exchange  of  notes  between  this  Gov- 
ernment and  the  German  government  regard- 
ing the  sinking  of  the  steamship  Sussex,  in 
which  he  said : 

"Unless  the  Imperial  Government  should  now  im- 
mediately declare  and  effect  an  abandonment  of  its 
present  methods  of  submarine  warfare  against  pas- 
senger and  freight  carrying  vessels,  the  Government 


of  the  United  States  ean  have  no  dioiee  but  to 
sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Ckrman  Smpiro 
altogether/' 

In  reply  to  this  declaration  the  Imperial  Garman 
Government  gave  Mb  Government  the  following 
assurance: 

''The  German  Government  is  prepared  to  do  its 
utmost  to  confine  the  operations  of  war,  for  the  rest 
of  its  duration,  to  the  fighting  forces  of  the  bellig- 
erents, thereby  also  insuring  the  freedom  of  the 
seas,  a  principle  upon  which  the  German  Govern- 
ment beUeves  now,  as  before,  to  be  in  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

"The  German  Government,  guided  by  this  idea, 
notifies  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that 
the  German  naval  forces  have  received  the  follow- 
ing orders:  In  accordance  with  the  general  principles 
of  visit  and  search  and  destruction  of  merchant 
vessels,  recognized  by  international  law,  such  vessels, 
both  within  and  wiUiout  the  area  declared  a  naval 
war  zone,  shaU  not  be  sunk  without  warning  and 
without  saving  human  lives,  unless  these  ships  at- 
tempt to  escape  or  offer  resistance. 

"But,"  it  added,  "neutrals  cannot  expect  that  Ger- 
many, forced  to  fight  for  her  existence,  shall,  for  the 
sake  of  neutral  interests,  restrict  the  use  of  an 
effective  weapon  if  her  enemy  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  apply  at  will  methods  of  warfare  violating 
the  rules  of  international  law/'    ' 

To  this  the  .American  Government  replied 
that  it  could  not  grant  that  its  rights  de- 
pended in  any  manner  upon  the  conduct  of 
other  Governments,  that  ^'responsibility  in 
such  matters  is  single,  not  joint,  absolute, 
not  relative."  The  President  then  quoted  the 
German  note  of  January  31,  to  the  effect  that 
in  view  of  the  brutal  and  illegal  methods  of 
the  Allies  Germany  takes  back  its  freedom  of 
action,  which  she  reserved  in  her  former 
note,  and  will,  under  these  circumstances 
meet  the 

illegal  measures  of  her  enemies  by  forcibly  pre- 
venting, after  February  1,  1917,  in  a  zone  around 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  all  navigation,  that  of  neutrals,  in- 
cluded, from  and  to  England  and  from  and  to 
France,  etc.  All  ships  met  within  the  zone  will 
be  sunk. 

The  President  declared  that  this  action  on 
the  part  of  the  German  Government  left 
no  alternative 

consistent  with  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  United 
States  but  to  take  the  course  which,  in  its  note  of 
the  18th  of  April,  1916,  it  announced  that  it  would 
take  in  the  event  that  the  German  Government  did 
not  declare  and  effect  an  abandonment  of  the  methods 
of  submarine  warfare  which  it  was  then  employing 
and  to  which  it  now  purposes  again  to  resort.  I 
have  therefore  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
announce  to  his  Excellency  the  German  Ambassador 
that  all  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  German  Empire  are  severed,  and  that 
the  American  Ambassador  at  Berlin  will  imme- 
diately be  withdrawn;  and  in  accordance  with  this 
decision  to  hand  his  Excellency  his  passports. 
The  President  further  declared  that  he  re- 
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fused  to  believe  the  German  authorities 
would  do  what  they  had  warned  us  they  felt 
free  to  do,  and  so  sever  a  friendship  of  such 
long  standing;  but  ^    ,^  . 

if  American  ships  and  American  lives  should  in 
fact  be  sacrificed  by  their  naval  commanders  in 
heedless  contravention  of  the  just  and  reasonable 
understandings  of  international  law  and  the  obvious 
dictates  of  humanity,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  com- 
ing  again  before  Congress  to  ask  that  autiiority  be 
given  me  to  use  any  means  that  may  be  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  our  seamen  and  our  people 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  peaceful  and  legitimate 
errands  on  the  high  seas. 

Diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  Central  Powers,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Turkey,  and  Bulgaria,  will  de- 
pend upon  whether  or  not  they  endorse  the 
action  of  Germany.  No  submarine  action  of 
the  kind  threatened  has  taken  place. 

The  State  Department  has  directed  the 
American  diplomatic  representatives  in  neu- 
tral countries  to  acquaint  the  governments 
of  those  countries  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
United  States,  and  to  say  to  them  that  the 
President  **believes  it  will  make  for  the  peace 
of  the  world  if  other  neutral  powers  can  find 
it  possible  to  take  similar  action.'^ 

Brazil  is  reported  to  have  agreed  upon  a 
note  of  protest  to  Germany  similar  to  that  of 
the  United  States.  Spain  also  is  reported  to 
be  ready  to  protest.  Switzerland,  Holland, 
and  Mexico  are  reported  to  have  decided  to 
remain  neutral.  The  remaining  neutral  na- 
tions have  not  indicated  their  position. 

A  bill  has  been  adopted  by  the  Philippine 
Senate  providing  for  the  organization  of  a 
Philippine  army  division  of  25,000  men  for 
national  defense.  The  Unit^  States  naval 
authorities  in  the  Philippines  seized  the  sev- 
enteen German  merchant  vessels  anchored 
in  Manila  Bay  to  prevent  their  crews  from 
destrojdng  the  ships. 


association  to  push  the  Homestead  Loan  and  Tax 
Amendment    [See  vol.  xix,  p.  924.] 

—The  North  Dakota  House  passed  on  January  26 
the  bill  submitting  a  new  constitution  to  the  people. 
The  Senate  must  still  act  thereon.  On  February  1, 
the  House  passed  the  bill  limiting  the  power  of  the 
courts  in  issuing  of  injunctions  in  labor  cases.  [See 
current  volume,  page  86.] 

— The  Indiana  State  Senate  on  February  2  passed 
the  Statewide  prohibition  bill  by  a  vote  of  88  to  11. 
It  has  already  passed  the  House.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Governor  will  sign  it.  It  goes  into 
effect  on  March  81, 1918.  [See  current  volume,  page 
118.] 

— Lieutenant  Shackleton  announces  in  a  wireless 
message  from  his  ship  Aurora  the  success  of  his  at- 
tempt to  rescue  the  men  marooned  on  the  Antarctic 
Continent.  Three  of  the  men  died  during  the  party's 
stay  in  the  far  south.    [See  vol.  xix,  pp.  868,  1196.] 

— ^Among  the  numerous  efforts  made  in  this  coun- 
try to  prevent  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  none  was  more  unique  than  that  of  Samuel 
Gompers,  head  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
who  cabled  to  Earl  Legien,  president  of  the  German 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions:  ''Can't  you  prevail  upon 
German  Government  to  avoid  break  with  United 
States  and  thereby  prevent  universal  conflict?" 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

Vnil  America  Adopt  That  Princii^*  ItMlf  7 

Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald,  January  24. — ^America 
cannot  participate  in  an  organization  which,  in  the 
name  of  peace,  purposes  to  perpetuate  injustice. 

If  Europe  is  willing  to  recognize  that  no  great 
nation  has  a  right  to  annex  a  smaller  nation  against 
its  will,  and  that  no  combination  of  nations  has  a 
right  to  dismember  and  divide  any  nation  against 
its  will — ^that  the  doctrine  that  ''governments  derive 
all  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned'' must  be  the  cornerstone  of  the  foundation 
of  permanent  world  peace,  well  and  good.  In  that 
event  we  are  willing  to  join  hands  with  it  and  do  our 
share,  whatever  it  may  entail,  in  a  League  for  Peace. 

That  is  the  heart  and  substance  of  the  president's 
message  to  America  and  to  the  world. 


NOTES 

— The  Minnesota  House  passed  on  January  31  the 
bill  to  submit  a  Statewide  prohibition  amendment 
m  1918. 

—Chester  C.  Piatt  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
made  editor-in-chief  of  the  Ithaca  Daily  News.  Mr. 
Piatt  is  prominent  among  the  Singletax  advocates 
of  the  State. 

— All  legal  obstacles  to  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Frank 
Leslie  to  the  suffrage  cause  were  announeed  cleared 
away  on  January  31.  About  $1,000,000  is  involved. 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  as  trustee,  will  form  a 
corporation  to  administer  the  trust.  [See  vol.  zviii, 
p.  621.] 

— Carl  Brannin  of  Cincinnati  and  formerly  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  has  resigned  as  assistant  to  Herbert 
S.  Bigelow,  to  become  field  secretary  of  the  Missouri 


How  Roosevelt  Begs  tlie  Qaettioii. 

New  York  World,  January  22.— "The  position  of 
Mr.  Holt  and  his  associates  in  these  international 
proposals  is  precisely  like  that  of  an  individual  who 
in  private  life  should  demand  that  if  a  ruffian 
slapped  the  face  of  a  decent  man's  wife  and  if  the 
decent  citizen  promptly  knocked  the  ruffian  down, 
the  Peace  League  should,  in  tiie  interest  of  the  ruf- 
fian, attack  the  man  who  objected  to  having  his 
wife's  face  slapped."— Theodore  Roosevelt 

From  Theodore  Roosevelt's  point  of  view  the 
human  race  is  divided  into  three  classes: 

1.  Wives  whose  faces  are  slapped. 

2.  Men  who  slap  the  faces  of  other  men's  wives. 
8.    Husbands  who  personally  avenge  the' slapping 

of  their  wives'  faces. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  we 
venture  to  think  that  this  is  not  the  sum  total  of 
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human  relationship,  and  that  it  might  even  be  poe- 
siUe  to  provide  an  international  code  which  contem- 
plated  a  milder  calamity  than  an  immediate  world 
war  in  the  event  that  the  face  of  one's  wife  was 
slapped,  which  usnally  it  is  not. 

Bancomlie  Advertising. 

The  Union  Leader  (Chicago),  Jan.  IS. — ^^How 
(12,000,000  a  Year  Are  Distributed  in  Wages,**  is  the 
attractive  headline  of  a  Chicago  Surface  Lines  adver- 
tisement, which  appeared  in  the  local  daily  papers 
recently.  Well,  what  of  it?  How  many  employees 
are  these  112,000,000  distributed  among,  and  how 
much  do  they  get  individually?  What  are  the  profits 
of  the  Chicago  Surface  Lines?  Do  the  employees 
benefit  proportionately  from  these  profits?  .  .  • 
Does  the  Chicago  Surface  Lines,  out  of  its  bigness 
€i  heart,  give  away  these  $12,000,000  a  year,  or  does 
it  demand  in  return  exacting  service?  And  who  gets 
the  profits  from  this  service?  Why  does  the  Chicago 
Surface  Lines  exploit  the  $12,000,000  pay  roll,  and 
why  is  it  necessary  for  a  public  monopoly  to  pur- 
chase advertising  space  in  the  daily  papers?  Does 
it  have  to  solicit  business,  or  do  car  riders  have  to 
patronize  their  lines  whether  they  want  to  or  not? 
These  questions,  answered  in  fairness,  should  make 
good  "copy**  for  future  advertisements  of  the  Chicago 
Surface  Lines.  They  would  furnish  the  public  with 
real  facts  concerning  traction  methods,  instead  of  the 
one-sided  blare  of  public  benefaction. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

nCHTING  CONSCRIPTION  IN  CANADA. 

Eecent  events  in  Canada,  and  particularly  in 
Wmnipeg:,  prove  that  the  spirit  of  democracy  has 
not  been  quenched  by  the  flood  of  militarism  which 
thirty  months  of  war  has  loosed  upon  this  country. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  war  press,  platform  and 
pulpit  have  afforded  publicity  to  none  but  pro-war 
advocates,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  our  local 
Prossians  should  make  full  use  of  the  opportunity 
to  press  their  ideas  to  the  front.  Advocates  of  con- 
scription have  of  course  been  particularly  active, 
and  seemed  to  have  the  field  to  themselves  until 
the  first  overt  step  in  the  direction  of  their  aims 
was  taken  by  the  Canadian  government.  Then 
the  other  aide,  long  silent,  made  itself  heard.  The 
gorermnent  inaugurated  a  plan  of  registration,  list- 
ing the  entire  male  population  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  66,  for  what  they  dignified  with  the  title  of 
''National  Service.''  Organized  labor  at  once  recog- 
nized the  resemblance  to  the  notorious  ^'Derby 
scheme,*'  which  was  the  forerunner  of  conscription 
in  Great  Britain,  and  organized  opposition  to  the 
plan  sprang  to  life  all  over  the  Dominion.  In  this 
city,  for  example,  large  anti-registration  meetings 
were  held  on  two  consecutive  Sundays.  Afternoon 
«nd  evening  of  both  days,  four  and  five  concurrent 
loeetings  were  held  in  as  many  halls  in  the  Labor 
Temple,  the  speakers  passing  from  one  meeting  to 
mother.  On  the  third  Sunday  a  large  public  meet- 
ing was  held  in  a  local  theatre.  The  local  dailies 
▼ied  with  each  oUier  in  misrepresen^g  the  char- 
acter of   the   meetings   and   the  remarks   of  tha 


speakers.  As  a  result  of  the  movement,  large  num- 
bers of  the  registration  cards  were  returned  blank, 
and  other  filled  in  with  answers  indicating  opposition 
to  the  whole  proposal.  Naturally,  every  active  par- 
ticipant in  this  movement  has  been  vOified  to  the 
limit,  especially  those  who  hold  public  office.  In 
addition  to  four  Labor  members  of  the  city  council 
who  have  thus  come  in  for  abuse,  F.  J.  Dixon,  In- 
dependent, and  R.  A.  Rigg,  Social  Democrat,  m«n- 
bers  for  Winnipeg  constituencies  in  the  Manitoba 
Legislature  have  been  conspicuous  targets  for  at- 
tack. At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Manitoba 
Grain  Growers'  Association  attempts  were  made  to 
have  Dixon's  name  struck  off  the  list  of  speakers. 
He  was  billed  to  speak  on  "Free  Trade."  The 
Grain  Growers  however  stood  splendidly  by  the 
principle  of  free  speech,  and  Dixon  never  got  a 
better  reception  that  on  that  occasion.  So  grossly 
was  the  whole  matter  distorted  by  the  press  that  the 
Convention  passed  a  strongly  worded  resolution  con- 
denming  the  newspapers  for  wilfully  misrepresenting 
the  affair. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Manitoba  Legislature  a  few 
days  later,  the  usual  official  speeches  in  reply  to  the 
address  from  the  throne  contained  further  attacks 
upon  the  opponents  of  registration.  In  reply  to 
these  attacks  both  Dixon  and  Rigg  delivered  vigor- 
ous anti-war  speeches,  and  all  the  fat  is  in  the  fire. 
Petitions  are  being  circulated  asking  Dixon  to 
apply  the  principle  of  the  Recall,  of  which  he  has 
been  chief  exponent,  to  himself.  Whether  these 
petitions  will  be  largely  signed  or  not  remains  to 
be  seen.  One  gathers,  however,  that  the  people  re- 
sponsible for  their  circulation  are  having  their 
troubles.  Dixon's  attitude  toward  the  request  de- 
pends, of  course,  upon  the  size  of  the  petitions.  But 
whichever  way  the  scheme  terminates,  I  think  the 
militarists  are  going  to  be  painfully  surprised  at 
the  strength  of  the  anti-militarist  sentiment.  Even 
among  those  who  support  the  war  there  is  consid- 
erable resentment  at  the  attitude  of  the  Liberal 
Premier  of  the  Province,  who  has  publicly  declared 
that  the  anti-registrationists  should  be  Jailed,  and 
this  resentment  has  been  augmented  by  the  dismissal 
of  two  letter  carriers,  who  as  delegates-  from  their 
union  to  the  Trades  Council  took  a  more  or  less  ac- 
tive part  in  the  anti-registration  movement.  Also  by 
the  dismissal  by  the  Manitoba  Free  Press  of  one 
member  of  its  editorial  staff  and  a  reporter,  for 
the  same  reason. 

One  noticeable  and  gratifying  effect  of  these  devel- 
opments is  the  coming  together  of  Radicals,  Social- 
ists, Social  Democrats  and  Trade  Unionists  to  face 
their  common  enemy,  PrivOege.  We  are  probably 
in  the  minority,  but  do  not  judge  our  strength  by 
the  lack  of  space  accorded  us  in  the  press,  nor  the 
strength  of  the  conscriptionists  by  the  noise  they 
are  making. 

8.  J.  FARMER. 
Wtnniper,  Manhoba. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  NOTES. 

During  the  past  two  years  we  have  been  trsring 
to  get  t^e  Town  Council  of  Port  Augusta  to  take 
a  poU  under  the  Land  Values  Assessment  Act  Port 
Augusta  is  ^  starting  point  in  South  Australia 
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of  the  Bast-Wost  Tranacontinental  railway*     The 
Federal  government  is  spending  over  £8,000,000  in 
huilding  and  equipping  this  railway.      A  big  sum 
of  money  is  being  spent  in  Port  Augusta  in  build- 
ing  engine  and  carriage  sheds,  new  wharfs,  elec- 
tric lighting  works,  and  other  public  improvements. 
Naturally  with  this  expenditure,  the  population  has 
increased,  and  as  a  natural  result  land  values  have 
also  gone  up.     Land  speculators  have  a  number  of 
vacant  blocks  in  the  town  held  out  of  use  for  a 
further  rise,  whilst  people  are  living  in  tents  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  houses.     We  pointed  out  to  the 
local  councillors  the  need  of  taking  for  the  com- 
munity the  land  values  which  the  community  creates, 
instead    of   allowing   the   increment   to    flow   into 
private  pockets.     After  a  good  deal  of  agitation  a 
motion  to  take   a  poll   was   carried  through  the 
Council,  and  the  voting  took  place  on   Saturday, 
December  2nd.     With  a  view  to  arousing  interest 
in  the  question,  the  League  sent  me  to  Port  Au- 
gusta.      Public    meetings    were    held,    literature 
placed  in  every  house,  and  a  post  card  sent  to  every 
one   whose   rates   would   be    reduced    under   land 
values.     According  to  the  Act  a  tentative  assess- 
ment has  to  be  prepared,  and  exhibited  for  21  days 
before  the  poll,  showing  the  rates  paid  under  the 
present  system,  and  what  each  will  pay  under  land 
values.     We  go  through  this  assessment  and  send 
out  postcards   as  stated.      Under  land   values   in 
Port  Augusta,  4%d  in  the  £  would  produce  about 
£80  more  revenue  than  is  now  derived  from  a  rate 
of  2/3  in  the  £  on  improvements,  and  furthermore 
the  land  values  rate  is  just  in  its  incidence.     The 
efforts  put  forth  were  the  means  of  bringing  the 
poll  to  a  successful  issue.      The  voting  was:      In 
favor  of  land  values,  216;  against,  13;  informal,  2. 
This  makes  thirteen  municipaUties  in  South  Aus- 
tralia that  have  adopted  land  values  as  the  basis 
for  raising  revenue.  b.  j.  cbaigib. 

Adelaide,    South   Australia. 


OREGON  AFFAIRS. 

The  legislature  is  afflicting  the  people  of  Oregon 
again,  and  there  is  no  telling  what  may  come  of  it 
So  far  the  enemies  of  the  initiative  do  not  appear  to 
have  much  hope  of  carrying  out  their  scheme  to  kill 
it  The  average  member  of  the  legislature  appears 
to  be  a  little  shy  in  supporting  any  energetic  attack 
upon  it  The  labor  people  and  the  Farmers'  Union 
have  united  with  the  Grange  to  keep  a  joint  commit- 
tee  on  the  job,  and  quite  a  number  of  the  last  two 
organizations  are  in  the  legislature  itself.  Several 
measures  have  been  introduced  to  chain  the  initiative 
in  the  cellar,  as  it  were,  but  so  far  they  are  not  get- 
ting along  well. 

The  Singletax  element  that  cast  43,000  votes  in 
Oregon  for  the  People's  Land  and  Loan  measure,  is 
not  organizing  nor  acting.  When  the  California 
singletaxers  have  started  out  for  a  measure  it  is  quite 
likely  that  something  will  be  done  in  Oregon  along 
the  same  lines.  The  People's  Land  and  Loan  measure 
may  be  resubmitted,  or  modified.  That  will  probably 
be  up  to  a  conference  of  its  supporters  which  will  be 
called  in  due  time. 

Many  of  the  commercial  bodies  of  Portland  profeM 
great  anxiety  to  secure  manuftteturlng  establish- 


ments and  payrolls  in  Portland.    The  great  natural 
advantages  of  the  city  have  been  bottled  up  by  the 
land  speculators  and  its  development  throttled   by 
the  extortions  practiced.     For  years  a  coterie    of 
banks  and  grain  speculators  have  robbed  the  farmers 
of  the  interior  by  undergrading  until  Seattle,  which 
gives  better  treatment,  has  taken  away  the  business 
to  an  alarming  extent    Portland  business  men  are 
only  just  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  necessity  of 
retaining  and  regaining  this  business.    None  of  the 
commercial  bodies  dare  to,  or  care  to,  discuss  the  in- 
dustrial and  economic  problems  from  a  fundamental 
basis.    Like  a  lot  of  demented  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
brators  they  march  round  in  circles  shouting  'Sre 
want  pay  rolls!"   Nobody  who  could  tell  them  how  to 
get  pay  rolls  is  allowed  to  butt  in  on  the  processions. 
The  writer  as  representative  of  the  leading  daily  pub- 
lications has  had  to  report  some  of  these  proceedings, 
and  the  only  fear  of  the  officers  in  charge  has  been 
that  he  might  so  far  forget  the  etiquette    of  the  oc- 
casion and  tell  them  how  to  gain  the  object  of  their 
professions!    A  reporter  is  not  supposed  to  speak,  or 
to  say  anything  if  he  does.    It  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  to  the  latter  action  with  those  who  speak  on  the 
pay  roll  problem. 

Oregon  would  be  a  hard  state  to  organize  for  any 
fundamental  proposition  because  of  the  magnificent 
distances,  and  the  poor  roads.    Whoever  undertakes 
it  must  be  prepared  to  travel!    That  the  43,000  peo- 
ple in  Oregon  who  voted  for  the  most  radical  Single- 
tax  proposition  ever  formulated  could  be  organized 
around  a  similar  proposition  is  evident  to  any  experi- 
enced worker  in  the  reform  field.    But  it  cannot  be 
done  by  traveling  in  palace  cars.    It  cannot  be  done 
by  a  few  lectures  in  Uie  only  large  city  in  the  state, 
Portland.    It  can  only  be  done  by  the  formation  of  as 
many  as  possible  in  each  locality  throughout  the 
state,  and  giving  them  something  to  do.    To  secure 
initiative  signatures;  to  secure  space  in  the  local 
papers  to  discuss  the  great  evU;  to  secure  attention 
to  abuses  by  public  officials  of  the  assessment  and  tax- 
ation laws  now  in  force;  to  secure  able  and  capable 
men  hi  the  legislature  and  on  the  different  county 
commissions;  to  arouse  a  hope  and  an  understanding 
of  a  free  earth  and  a  free  people;  these  are  things  to 
be  done  by  patient  work  from  precinct  to  precinct, 
house  to  house,  man  to  man,  woman  to  woman.    It 
will  require  time,  and  effort,  and  sacrifice  to  do  this. 
The  same  problem  is  confronting  the  California 
Singletaxers.     They  must  organize.    This  fact  seems 
to  be  more  clearly  realized  in  California  than  in  Ore- 
gon.   Submitting  measures  is  all  right;  sending  out 
literature  is  all  right;  but  we  have  aU  fallen  down 
on  the  proposition  of  sending  out  precinct  workers 
and  talking  to  the  individuals,  to  ^e  small  groups, 
to  the  isolated  farmers  hoping  for  something,  they 
know  not  what    We  have  counties  as  large  as  the 
state  of  Massachusetts.    One  of  our  large  agricul- 
tural counties  is  larger  than  Belgium.    Two  of  our 
congressional  districts  are  400  miles  long.     Some 
state!    It  is  ours  for  the  pains  of  a  systematic,  ener- 
getic campaign.  alpred  d.  cbidgs. 
Portland,  Ore. 

*      «     « 

In  a  society  that  has  lost  sight  of  the  individual, 
the  few  live,  while  the  many  only  exist;  and  the 
few  live^  and  live  as  they  live,  because  the  many  only 
exist — James  H.  Canfield. 
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POETRY 


"  Scum  O'  The  Earth. 


ff 


By  Bobert  HaTon  Sohaiiffltr. 


B«prlnt«d  from  "Tht  LittU  Book  of  Xodorn  Yorao,**    by 
pormiMion  of  Hovf hton,  MlflUB  Ctompany,  publiihori. 


loMto    B.    mittoAhoiiM    by    UbA 


At  the  gate  of  the  West  I  stand, 

On  the  isle  where  the  nations  throng. 
We  call  them  "scum  o'  the  earth." 


Stay,  are  we  doing  you  wrong, 
Toung  fellow  from  Socrates'  land? — 

You,  like  a  Hermes  so  lissome  and  strong 
Fresh  from  the  Master  Praxiteles'  hand? 

So  you're  of  Spartan  birth? 
Descended,  i>erhaps,  from  one  of  the  band — 

Deathless  in  story  and  song — 
Who  combed  their  long  hair  at  Thermopylae's  pass? 

Ah,  I  forget  the  straits,  alas! 
More  tragic  than  theirs,  more  compassioned-worth. 
That  have  doomed  you  to  march  in  our  ''immigrant 
class," 

Where  you're  nothing  but  "scum  o'  the  earth." 

You  Pole  with  the  child  on  your  knee. 

What  dower  bring  you  to  the  land  of  the  free? 

Hark!  does  she  croon 

That  sad  little  tune 
That  Chopin  once  found  on  his  Polish  lea 
And  mounted  in  gold  for  you  and  for  me? 

Now  a  ragged  young  fiddler  answers 
In  wild  Czech  melody 

That  Dvorak  took  whole  from  the  dancers. 
And  the  heavy  faces  bloom 

In  the  wonderful  Slavic  way; 
The  little,  dull  eyes,  the  brows  a-gloom. 

Suddenly  dawn  like  the  day. 
While,  watching  these  folk  and  their  mystery, 

I  forget  that  they're  nothing  worth; 
That  Bohemians,  Slovaks,  Groatians, 
And  men  of  all  Slavic  nations 

Are  "Polacks"— and  "scum  o'  the  earth," 


Genoese  boy  of  the  level  brow, 

Lad  of  the  lustrous,  dreamy  eyes 
A-start  at  Manhattan's  pinnacles  now 

In  the  first  sweet  shock  of  a  hushed  surprise; 
Within  your  far-rapt  seer's  eyes 
I  catch  the  glow  of  the  wild  surmise 

That  played  on  the  Santa  Maria's  prow 
In  that  still  gray  dawn. 
Four  centuries  gone. 

When  a  world  from  the  wave  began  to  rise. 

Oh,  it's  hard  to  fortell  what  high  emprise 
Is  the  goal  that  gleams 
When  Italy's  dreams 

Spread  wing  and  sweep  into  the  skies. 
Caesar  dreamed  him  a  world  ruled  well; 
Dante  dreamed  Heaven  out  of  Hell; 
Angelo  brought  us  there  to  dwell; 


And  you,  are  you  of  a  different  birth? — 

You're  only  a  "Dago,"— and  "scum  o'  the  earthl" 

Stay,  are  we  doing  you  wrong 

Calling  you  "scum  o'  the  earth," 
Man  of  the  sorrow-bowed  head, 
Of  the  features  tender  yet  strong,^ 

Man  of  the  eyes  full  of  wisdom  and  mystery 
Mingled  with  patience  and  dread? 

Have  not  I  known  you  in  history, 
Sorrow-bowed  head? 

Were  you  the  poet-king,  worth 
Treasures  of  Ophir  unpriced? 

Were  you  the  prophet,  perchance,  whose  art 
Foretold  how  ^e  rabble  would  mock 
That  shepherd  of  spirits,  ere  long. 

Who  should  carry  the  lambs  on  his  heart 
And  tenderly  feed  his  flock? 

Man—- lift  that  sorrow-bowed  head. 
Lo!    'tis  ^e  face  of  the  Christ! 


The  vision  dies  at  its  birth. 
You're  merely  a  butt  for  our  mirth. 
You're  a  "sheeny" — and  therefore  despised 
And  rejected  as  "scum  o'  the  earth." 


Countrymen,  bend  and  invoke 

Mercy  for  us  blasphemers. 
For  that  we  spat  on  these  marvelous  folks. 

Nations  of  darers  and  dreamers. 
Scions  of  singers  and  seers. 
Our  peers,  and  more  than  our  peers, 

"Rabble  and  refuse,"  we  name  them 

And  "scum  o'  the  earth,"  to  shame  them. 
Mercy  for  us  of  the  few,  young  years. 

Of  the  culture  so  callow  and  crude. 
Of  the  hands  so  grasping  and  rude. 

The  lips  so  ready  for  sneers 

At  the  sons  of  our  ancient  more-than-peers. 
Mercy  for  us  who  dare  despise 
Men  in  whose  loins  our  Homer  lies; 

Mothers  of  men  who  shall  bring  to  us 

The  glory  of  Titian,  the  grandeur  of  Huss; 
Children  in  whose  frail  arms  shall  rest 
Prophets  and  singers  and  saints  of  the  West. 


Newcomers  all  from  the  eastern  seas. 
Help  us  incarnate  dreams  like  these. 

Forget,  and  forgive,  that  we  did  you  Wrong. 

Help  us  to  father  a  nation,  strong 
In  the  comradship  of  an  equal  liirth. 
In  the  wealth  of  the  richest  bloods  of  earth. 
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BOOKS 

VITALITY  IN  RELIGION. 

Tht  Wladom  of  God's  Fooli.  B7  Edgar  DeWitt  Jonet.  Pub- 
Uthed  bT  the  Planing  H.  Rerell  Company*  New  York.  SS6 
pages,    f  1.00. 

The  author  of  thia  vital  collection  of  Mimoiui  ii 
pastor  of  a  large  church  in  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
He  belongs  to  that  growing  fellowship^  recruited 
from  all  denominations,  which  is  teaching  the  world 
how  to  combine  spirituality  with  sociological  and 
economic  insight.  The  little  volume  ought  to  go 
into  the  libraries  of  ministers  and  theological  sem- 
inaries as  an  example  of  sermon  building  out  of 
present  day  material.  People  *  generally  think  of 
sermons  as  dry  and  uninteresting.  But  these  dis- 
courses are  as  attractive  as  the  live  editorials  in 
our  favorite  newspaper.  If  you  have  ever  doubted 
whether  a  preacher  can  have  interests  like  your  own; 
if  you  were  ever  tempted  to  think  that  all  gentlemen 
of  the  cloth  are  pre-occupied  with  matters  that 
have  no  concern  for  practical  folks;  read  the  ser- 
mon called  ''The  Middle  Estate/'  or  the  one-headed 
''Goodbye  to  Glory."  We  cull  a  few  sentences  from 
these  though  provoking  homilies,  as  samples  of 
what  the  volume  contains: 

Abject  poverty  and  abounding  wealth;  the  Tery  poor  and 
the  very  rich; — how  shall  we  account  for  such  inequalities, 
such  disparities,  such  extremes?  Explanations  are  numerous, 
and  the  causes  given  sre  many  and  diverse. 

Time  was  when  many  planted  the  issue  squarely  with  God. 
They  said:  'It  is  God's  will  that  some  be  poor  and  others  rich. 
It  is  not  society's  fault;  it  is  God's  decree."  Not  very  many 
hold  to  such  a  view  today.  Such  a  belief  is  a  gruesome 
travesty  upon  the  interpretauon  of  God  that  Jesus  Christ  brought 
into  the  world. 

Others  have  explained  these  extremes  by  affirming  it  to  be 
a  question  of  sheer  personality,  of  pluck,  of  persistence.  The 
difference  between  men,  they  tell  us,  is  the  difference  in  will 
power,  in  ambition,  in  initiative,  in  industry.  This  view  also 
leaves  the  issue  with  the  Creator,  though  not  so  candidly  and 
directly  as  the  first 

Another  group  assures  us  that  the  trouble  has  its  source  in 
the  mind.  Some  are  poor  because  they  think  poverty.  Others 
are  rich  because  they  think  riches. 

Still  others  hold  that  the  fundamental  cause  of  poverty  is 
land  monopoly,  and  that  as  free  sccess  to  the  soil  is  denied, 
poverty  increases.  This  answer  cuts  deep,  and  it  is  encourag- 
ing to  know  that  an  increasing  number  of  thoughtful  persons 
are  studying  with  profit  the  pnnciples  of  the  SingleUx. 

But  whatever  the  reason  or  the  cause,  these  inequslities  sre 
here.  What  forces  may  be  confidently  expected  to  work  out 
the  solution  of  this  vexatious  condition  of  society?  The  state, 
the  school,  the  home,  the  church,  must  work  it  out  together. 

Our  country  faces  a  grave  issue  in  the  policy  of  prepared- 
ness, advocated  by  many  of  our  political  leaders.  It  has  been 
our  glory  in  the  past  that  our  dependence  was  not  in  forts, 
in  battleships,  or  m  soldiery,  but  m  the  spirit  of  democracy, 
justice,  and  liberty.  The  ideals  of  our  fathers  in  this  high 
regard  may  ^o  a-glimmering  before  the  new  policy  of  a  great 
armv  and  a  mighty  navy  for  American  defense. 

The  hope  of  a  people  lies  largely  in  the  crystallization  of 
sentiment  against  public  and  private  sin,  against  corporate  de- 
linquencies A*gitators  and  reformers,  even  of  the  most  radical 
type,  are  necessary.  They  are  the  John  the  Baptists,  the  Voices 
in  the  Wilderness,  calling  on  the  people  to  repent.  Without 
such  voices  we  should  soon  be  undone,  and  Ichabod  ("Goodbye 
to  Glory")   written  largely  over  every  institution. 

Glory  has  departed  from  many  a  church  once  useful,  once 
the  centre  of  peace  and  power.  Churches  exist  as  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  whenever  they  become  self-centered,  Ichabod  is 
written  over  their  thresholds. 

Increasing  numbers  of  clergymen  are  approach- 
ing the  social  problems  of  today  in  the  spirit  of 
these  paragraphs.  "The  social  question  is  at  bot- 
tom a  religious  question/'  said  Henry  George.  ''The 
benefieent  and  far-reaching  revolution  at  which 
we  aim  can  be  carried  by  nothing  less  than  the 
religious  conscience.''  Henry  George  was  wiser 
than  many  of  his  disciples;  and  if  the  interest  of 
ministers  and  church  people  in  the  social  problem 


continues  to  increase  as  it  has  during  the  last  fe 
years,  we  shall  soon  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  Fot* 
the  destiny  of  America  is  in  the  power  of  organized 
religion. 

LOUIS  WALLia. 

A  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Woodrow  WUsoB— dia  Man  and  HU  Work.     By 

Prof.  Henry  Jones  Ford.    Published  by  D.  Appleton 
&Co.,N.Y.    1916.    Price  n.75. 

Since  entering  public  life,  Woodrow  Wilson  has 
been  subjected  to  more  than  the  usual  critidsm. 
While  Bryan  deplores  his  concessions  to  militarism, 
Roosevelt  depicts  him  as  a  molycoddle  peace-at- 
any-price  idiot.  When  Big  Business  views  with 
alarm  his  friendship  with  the  labor  unions,  ^e  So- 
cialists denounce  his  capitalistic  tendencies.  The 
hyphenated  of  the  German  variety,  displeased  with 
the  failure  to  send  an  ultimatum  to  England,  and 
the  Anglo-Americans,  disappointed  at  his  disinclina- 
tion to  declare  war  on  Germany,  are  equally  relent- 
less in  attacking  him  as  a  coward,  flunky,  and 
traitor.  Some  have  even  gone  as  far  as  to  suggest 
an  impeachment. 

By  numerous  and  well-chosen  extracts  from  writ- 
ings and  speeches.  Prof.  Ford  shows  the  Wilsonian 
philosophy.  He  neither  justifies  nor  condemns,  but 
explains  the  facts.  The  public  career  of  the  presi- 
dent has  been  one  of  purposeful  activity  aiming  at 
the  solution  of  important  social  problems.  The  war 
has  interrupted  many  of  his  plans,  and  has  post- 
poned reforms  which,  by  this  time,  might  have  been 
in  full  operation.  Though  greatly  handicapped,  he 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  details  of  legislation 
and  has  succeeded  in  promoting  action  and  enforcing 
party  discipline. 

''Woodrow  Wilson,''  says  the  author,  "has  set  such 
a  high  standard  of  constitutional  propriety,  and  he 
has  established  such  cogent  precedents,  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  Presidential  office  will  be  permanently 
affected.  When  the  time  comes  for  history  to  dis- 
play the  process,  Woodrow  Wilson's  Administration 
will  figure  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  it  will  be  an  era 
of  justice  and  peace.  hyman  levine. 
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What  Is 
An  Internal  Bath? 


by  R.  W.  BEAL 


MUCH  has  been  said  and  volumes  have  been 
written  describing  at  length  the  many  kinds 
of  baths  civilized  man  has  indulged  in  from 
time  to  time.  Every  possible  resource  of  the 
human  mind  has  been  brought  into  play  to  fashion  new 
methods  of  bathing,  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
most  important  as  well  as  the  most  beneficial  of  all 
baths,  the  "Internal  Bath/'  has  been  given  little  thought 
The  reason  for  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
few  people  seem  to  realize  the  tremendous  part  that 
internal  bathing  plays  in  the  acquiring  and  maintaining 
of  health. 

If  you  were  to  ask  a  dozen  people  to  define  an  in- 
ternal bath,  you  would  have  as  many  different  defini- 
tions, and  the  probability  is  that  not  one  of  them  would 
be  correct.  To  avoid  any  misconception  as  to  what 
constitutes  an  internal  bath,  let  it  be  said  that  a  hot 
water  enema  is  no  more  an  internal  bath  than  a  bill 
of  fare  is  a  dinner. 

If  it  were  possible  and  agreeable  to  take  the  great 
mass  of  thinking  people  to  witness  an  average  post 
mortem,  the  sights  they  would  see  and  the  things  they 
would  learn  would  prove  of  such  lasting  benefit  and 
impress  them  so  profoundly  that  further  argument  in 
favor  of  internal  bathing  would  be  unnecessary  to  con- 
vince them.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  not  possible 
to  do  this,  profitable  as  such  an  experience  would 
doubtless  prove  to  be.  There  is,  then,  only  one  other 
way  to  get  tibis  information  into  their  hands,  and  that 
is,  by  acquainting  them  with  such  knowledge  as  will 
enable  them  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  long-sought- 
for  health  producing  necessity. 

Few  people  realize  what  a  very  little  thing  is  neces- 
sary sometimes  to  improve  their  physical  condition. 
Also,  they  have  almost  no  conception  of  how  a  little 
carelessness,  indifference  or  neglect  can  be  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  the  most  virulent  disease.  For  in- 
stance,^ that  universal  disorder  from  whidi  almost  all 
humanit}r  is  suffering,  known  as  "constipation,"  "auto- 
intoxication," "auto-infection,"  and  a  multitude  of 
other  terms,  is  not  only  curable  but  preventable 
through  the  consistent  practice  of  internal  bathing. 

How  many  people  realize  that  normal  functioning  of 
the  bowels  and  a  clean  intestinal  tract  make  it  impos- 
sible to  become  sick?  "Why  man  of  today  is  only  fifty 
per  cent,  efficient."  Reduced  to  simple  English,  this 
means  that  most  men  are  trying  to  do  a  man's  portion 
of  work  on  half  a  man's  power.  This  applies  equally 
to  women. 

That  it  is  impossible  to  continue  to  do  this  indefi- 
nitely must  be  apparent  to  all.  Nature  never  intended 
the  delicate  human  organism  to  be  operated  on  a  hun- 
dred per  cent,  overload.  A  machine  could  not  stand 
this  and  not  break  down  and  the  body  certainly  can- 
not do  more  than  a  machine.  There  is  entirely  too 
much  tmnecessary  and  avoidable  sickness  in  the  world. 

How  many  people  can  you  name,  including  your- 
self, who  are  ph3rsically  vigorous,  healthy  and  strong? 
The  number  is  appallingly  small. 

It  is  not^  a  complex  matter  to  keep  in  condition,  but 
it  takes  a  little  time,  and  in  these  strenuous  days  people 


have  time  to  do  eversrthing  else  necessary  for  the  at- 
tainment of  happiness  but  the  most  essential  thing  of 
all,  that  of  giving  their  bodies  their  proper  care. 

Would  you  believe  that  five  to  ten  minutes  of  time 
devoted  to  systematic  internal  bathing  can  make  you 
healthy  and  maintain  your  physical  efficiency  indefi- 
nitely? Granting  that  such  a  simple  procedure  as  this 
will  do  what  is  claimed  for  it,  is  it  not  worth  while  to 
learn  more  about  that  which  will  accomplish  this  end? 
Internal  bathing  will  do  this,  and  it  will  do  it  for 
people  of  all  ages  and  in  all  conditions  of  health  and 
disease. 

People  don't  seem  to  realize,  strange  to  say,  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  keep  the  body  free  from  accumulated 
body-waste  poisons.  Their  doing  so  would  prevent  the 
absorption  into  the  blood  of  the  poisonous  excretions 
of  the  body,  and  health  would  be  the  inevitable  result. 

If  you  would  keep  your  blood  pure,  your  heart  nor- 
mal, your  eyes  clear,  your  complexion  clean,  your  mind 
keen,  your  blood  pressure  normal,  your  nerves  relaxed 
and  be  able  to  enjoy  the  vigor  of  youth  in  your  de- 
clining years,  practice  internal  bathing  and  begin  today. 

Now,  that  your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  im- 
portance of  internal  bathing,  it  may  be  that  a  nimiber 
of  questions  will  suggest  themselves  to  your  mind. 
You  will  probably  want  to  know  WHAT  an  internal 
bath  is,  WHY  people  should  take  them  and  the  WAY 
to  take  them.  These  and  countless  other  questions  arc 
all  answered  in  a  booklet  entitled  "THE  WHAT.  THE 
WHY  and  THE  WAY  OF  INTERNAL  BATH- 
ING," written  by  Doctor  Chas.  A.  T3rrrell.  the  inventor 
of  the  "J.  B.  L.  Cascade,"  whose  lifelong  study  and 
research  along  this  line  make  him  the  pre-eminent 
authority  on  this  subject.  Not  only  has  internal  bath- 
ing saved  and  prolonged  Dr.  Tyrrell's  own  life,  but 
the  lives  of  a  multitude  of  hopeless  individuals  have 
been  equally  spared  and  prolong.  No  book  has  ever 
been  written  containing  such  a  vast  amount  of  prac- 
tical information  to  the  business  man,  the  worker,  and 
the  housewife ;  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  this  book 
is  to  write  to  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Tyrrell  at  Number  134  West 
65th  Street,  New  York  City,  and  mention  having  read 
this  article  in  The  Pubuc,  and  same  will  be  immedi- 
ately mailed  to  you  free  of  all  cost  or  obligation. 

Perhaps  you  realize  now,  more  than  ever,  the  truth 
of  these  statements,  and  if  the  reading  of  this  article 
will  result  in  a  proper  appreciation  on  your  part  of 
the  value  of  internal  bathing,  it  will  have  served  its 
purpose.  What  you  will  want  to  do  now  is  to  avail 
yourself  of  the  opportunity  for  learning  more  about 
the  subject,  and  your  writing  for  this  book  will  give 
you  that  information.  Do  not  put  off  doing  this,  but 
send  for  the  hook  now,  while  the  matter  is  fresh  in 
your  mind. 

"Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time."  A  thief  is 
one  who  steals  something.  Don't  allow  procrastination 
to  cheat  you  out  of  your  opportunity  to  get  this  valu- 
able mformation  which  is  free  for  the  asking.  If  you 
would  be  natural;  be  healthy.  It  is  unnatural  to  be 
sick.  Why  be  unnatural  when  it  is  such  a  simple  thine 
to  be  well? 
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If  You  Knew 
What  Foods? 


If  you  knew  the  quantity  of  nourishment  in  differ- 
ent foods,  you  wouldn't  need  worry  over  the  high 
cost  of  living.  For  you  would  then  know  how  to 
get  all  the  nourishment  you  need  ai  very  small  cost.  If 
XOtt  alto  knew  how  to  combine  fooda— that  is,  what  foods 
eaten  together  "set  well,"  you  need  nerer  have  indigestion, 
constipation  or  any  of  the  headachy,  stomachachy  ills  they 
lead  to.  A  little  knowledge— easy  to  get— would  protect 
your  health  and  pocket-book.  This  knowledge  is  in  a  book 
called  *'The  New  Cookery"  written  by  Miss  Lenna  Frances 
Cooper,  B.  S.— graduate  of  the  School  of  Dietetics  at  Co- 
lumbia UniTersity  and  now  Principal  of  the  School  of  Home 
Economics.  In  "The  New  Cookery,"  Miss  Cooper  tells 
you  what  to  eat  for  proper  nourishment — for  health  and  for 
economy.  She  also  gives  you  760  recipes  for  delicious  home 
dishes  with  the  scientific  quantity  of  nourishment  under 
each  recipe.  More  than  400  pages,  with  numerous  illus- 
trations and  all  substantially  bound  for  home  and  kitchen 
use.  Price  only  %t.  Send  for  the  book  today.  You  take 
no  risk.  For--^  you  are  not  entirely  pleased  and  satisfied, 
you  may  return  the  book  within  five  days  and  we  will 
promptly  refund  your  money.  Thus,  we  allow  you  to  be 
the  judge.  This  book  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  the 
housewife  who  wishes  to  feed  her  family  for  health  and 
economically.  Order  "The  New  Cookery"  today— direct,  or 
thru  your  regular  bookseller,  from — 
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INDUSTRIAL  SETTLEMENT 


By  AVERY 

PROBABLY  THE  MOST  DIFFICULT  PROB- 
LEM of  fundamental  democracy  is  the  equita- 
ble division  of  the  proceeds  of  industry.  It 
has  usually  been  assumed  that  people  cannot  work 
together  harmoniously  and  efficiently  and  agree 
upon  so  vital  a  problem  as  what  part  of  the  com- 
mon earnings  each  worker  should  receive;  and 
therefore  that  the  only  solution  is  to  leave  it  to  the 
owner  of  the  tools  of  industry  or  his  agent  to  de- 
cide the  matter  arbitrarily,  except  as  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  terrorize  him  threugh  irresponsible  agencies 
that  wield  a  bigger  dub. 

••• 

In  pursuance  of  its  purpose  to  construct  a  work- 
ing model  of  an  ideal  industrial  commonwealth,  the 
Straight  Edge  Industrial  Settlement,  at  an  early 
stage  of  its  development,  devised  a  "point  system," 
whereby  every  worker  who  stays  over  two  months 
and  complies  with  other  simple  conditions,  receives 
a  srade,  by  common  consent  of  his  fellow  workers, 
which  grade  is  revised  from  time  to  time  and  fur- 
nishes the  basis  for  determining  eadi  worker's 
share  of  tfae  earnings. 

••• 

A  UNIVERSAL  DEHNITION  of  a  "worker" 
was  formulated  by  enumerating  ten  qualifica- 
tions, which  apply  to  all  classes  of  workers 
and  constitute  a  basis  for  constructive  criticism  of 
each  worker's  conduct  and  efficiency.    This  defini- 
tion sets  forth  that  a  worker  is  one  who— 

1.  Does  necesury  and  useful  work  that  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
organisatloD,  sod  ss  much  of  It  ss  csn  be  ressonsbly  expected. 

2.  Puts  In  the  time  and  energy  neosssary  to  do  his  work  to  the  beet 
of  his  ability. 

8.  Knows  how  to  set  hlmseir  to  work  and  to  keep  at  work  wiUtout 

needless  nxpmialcn. 
4.  Carries  respooslblllty  continuously,  never  throwtng  his  work  upoa 

somsbody  else  or  lesTlni  without  arranglnf  to  have  It  done  properly. 

6.  Bequlres  no  waiting  on;  Is  wlUlnc  to  do  anythtaif  there  Is  to  be 
done. 

7.  Cleans  up  after  himself,  keeps  his  worklni  place  In  order.  Is  clean 
about  his  work  and  In  his  personal  habits. 

T.  Takes  care  of  the  tools  and  utensUs  with  which  he  works. 

8.  Works   in   hannony   with    others,    shows   reelect   for   his   fellow 
workers  snd  consideration  for  their  riibts.  ooovenlence  and  comfort 

9.  WatdMs  the  economies  of  the  iriaoe.  saves  material  and  expense, 
makes  and  helps  carry  out  helpirul  suggestions. 

10.  Hss  worked  loag  enough  to  earn  the  proportionate  share  of  woifc- 
Ing  capital  required  on  an  average  to  provide  an  industrlsl  oppor- 


EACH  BRANCH  or  organized  group  of  Straight 
Edge  workers,  accordingly,  holds  at  stated 
intervals  a  "Point  Meeting^  at  which  each 
worker's  grade  is  discussed  with  reference  to  these 
ten  qualifications,  and  revised  up  or  down  by  com- 
mon consent  of  his  fellow  workers. 

••• 
Certain  Rules  of  Order  that  have  been  unanimously 
agreed  upon  from  time  to  time  govern  the  Point 


QUERCUS 

Meetings.  For  example,  a  worker  has  nothing  to 
say  when  his  own  grade  is  being  discussed,  excei>t 
to  answer  questions. 

••• 
A  new  worker  when  first  placed  on  the  list  is 
awarded  a  grade  consisting  of  a  number  of  points 
to  whidi  there  is  no  objection.  Any  worker  has 
the  privilege  of  objecting  to  any  award  of  points, 
and  the  award  is  cut  down  to  meet  the  objection, 
or  the  objection  is  removed  by  discussion  of  the 
facts. 

••• 
Old  workers  receive  one  new  point  a  month,  if  it 
is  proposed  in  open  meeting  by  a  graded^  worker, 
and  if  no  objection  is  raised  and  persisted  in.  Thus 
a  worker's  grade  grows  from  month  to  month,  and 
this  gives  the  worker  an  increasing  share  in  the 
earnings.  Special  points  may  be  given  by  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  the  workers  of  all  brandies. 

••• 

FOR  A  LONG  TIME  each  worker's  compensa- 
tion was  determined  entirely  by  his  points,  and 
whatever  he  drew  from  time  to  time  was  "on 
account."  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  "an- 
cestral brain"  thinks  in  terms  of  wages,  and  that 
some  stated  compensation  was  a  pS3rdiological  ne- 
nessity.  Accordingly,  workers  are  now  emplojred 
for  what  their  services  are  "worth"  in  the  labor 
market,  or  what  they  are  willing  to  accept  as  the 
preliminary  settlement  of  the  terms  upon  which 
&ieir  services  are  available. 
••• 

As  the  Settlement  is  organized  not  to  vindicate 
theories  but  to  tackle  actual  working  conditions, 
the  sentimental  objection  to  wages  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  human  brotherhood  is  tem- 
porarily waived. 

••• 

IN  A  POORLY  ORGANIZED  BUSINESS 
wages  might  absorb  all  the  earnings,  and  more. 
In  that  case  the  business  would  go  to  smash. 
But  in  a  fairly  well-equipped  and  well-ordered  busi- 
ness there  is  bound  to  be  a  surplus  above  the  cost 
of  materials,  expenses  and  ordinary  wages. 

•#• 

The  owner  of  the  plant  is  usually  conceded  the 
right  to  this  surplus,  and  the  worker  is  supposed  to 
have  no  claim  upon  it.  How  the  Investor's  Share 
is  differentiated  from  the  Worker's  Share  will  be 
told  in  another  article. 

[Continued  on  page  166] 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  tli*  Founa^rs  and  Frianat  of  the  Straight  Edge  hiauttrial  Settlement 
will  be  heia  Saturaay  evening,  March  31,  1917,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  23rd 
Street  Branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  215  Weat  23rd  Street  (near  Seventh  Avenue),  New  York. 
DR.  FRANK  CRANE  of  the  New  York  GLOBE  wiU  be  the  principal  speaker,  and  Ut  subject  will 
be  Cooperation.  Admisaion  will  be  by  ticket.  Any  reader  of  The  Public  who  would  like  to  at- 
tend can  obtain  tickets  (no  charge)  by  implying  at  once  to  the  General  Committee  of  Founders  and 
Friends.  Address  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Wheelock,  No.  100  Lawrence  Street, 
for  reservations. 
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Peace  at  any  price,  does  not  involve  sur- 
render of  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press. 
Yet  that  is  the  first  sacrifice  which  war 
demands.  Abready  a  bill  is  before  Congress 
for  establishment  of  a  censorship.  That 
sacrifice  is  alone  too  much  to  pay  for  what- 
ever may  be  at  stake  in  a  war  arising  out  of 
the  submarine  question.  Elxperience  hith- 
erto indicates  that  any  price  that  must  be 
paid  for  peace  is  less  than  the  lowest  cost  of 
war.  «     «     « 

Why  not  a  war  referendum?  Why,  under 
a  democratic  form  of  government,  should  the 
men  who  will  do  none  of  the  fighting  have  the 
sole  say  as  to  whether  or  not  there  shall  be 
war;  while  those  who  do  all  the  fighting  have 
nothing  to  say  about  starting  or  stopping  it? 
Lesser  affairs,  and  matters  that  can  be  cor- 
rected, may  be  left  to  the  decision  of  repre- 
sentatives; but  a  question  of  life  and  death 
for  millions  of  people  should  be  decided  by 
tile  people.  Not  only  is  it  poetic  justice  that 
those  who  do  the  fighting  should  decide 
Aether  or  not  there  is  to  be  a  fight,  but  the 
delay  incident  to  such  a  decision  would  of 
itself  make  for  peace.  Let  us  by  all  means 
insist  upon  a  war  referendum. 
♦     ♦     ♦ 

In  regard  to  the  proposal  to  levy  an  excise 
tax  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  sugar  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  comment  in  the  stock  letter  issued  by 
Bryne  &  McDonnell,  San  Francisco,  January 
11.  Quoting  from  the  Moody  Manual  Com- 
pany the  letter  says  that  if  there  should  be 
imposed  both  an  excise  tax  and  an  increase 
in  the  tariff  of  equal  amounts,  the  earnings 
of  domestic  sugar  producers  would  not  be  ef- 
fected. The  price  of  sugar  in  the  American 
niarket,  the  letter  says,  is  set  by  the  price  of 
Cuban  sugar,  duty  paid,  and  continues  : 


Any  additions  to  the  tariff  duty  would  simply  be 
added  to  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer.  A 
further  increase  in  the  tariff  alone  is  not  needed 
as  protection  to  the  domestic  sugar  at  present  price 
levels,  and  conditions  in  the  industry  are  such 
that,  aside  from  the  slight  indirect  effect  on  de- 
mand caused  by  the  resulting  higher  price  level, 
any  addition  to  the  present  tariff  would  add  a 
corresponding  amount  to  the  profits  of  domestic 
sugar  producers.  .  .  .  An  excise  tax  cUone, 
however,  without  any  corresponding  increase  in 
the  present  tariff  would  come  directly  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  beet  sugar  and  Hawaiian  sugar  com- 
panies. The  trade  conditions  already  explained 
make  it  practically  impossible  to  pass  along  any 
such  excise  tax  to  the  consumer. 
Hence  the  brokers  suggest  that  holders  of 
domestic  sugar  stocks,  both  beet  and  Ha- 
waiian, "watch  carefully  the  news  from 
Washington.*'  If  only  there  were  some  way 
of  getting  the  consimaers  who  pay  the  en- 
hanced prices  of  sugar  to  "watch  carefully 
the  news  from  Washington." 


A  message  concerning  a  question  of  far 
more  importance  than  ocean  travel  is  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  letter  of  February  10  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  asking  an  investigation 
of  the  cause  of  advancing  food  prices.  It  is 
to  divert  attention  from  such  matters  that 
many  "patriots''  are  trying  to  work  up  war 
sentiment 

m     m     m 

Henry  Ford's  offer  of  his  plant  to  the  gov- 
ernment without  profit  in  case  of  war  might, 
if  accepted,  create  havoc  with  the  plans  of 
some  Preparedness  patriots  eagerly  looking 
for  lucrative  war  contracts.  There  is  no 
reason  why  contracts  should  be  awarded  to 
any  bidder  figuring  on  a  profit  as  long  as 
Ford's  enormous  plant  and  splendid  organi- 
zation would  be  available.  Mr.  Ford  has  pre- 
sented no  explanation  of  his  offer.    He  may 
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have  no  motive  other  than  what  appears  on 
the  surface.  But  if  he  had  deliberately  de- 
signed to  discourage  hopes  of  selfish  gain 
from  plunging  the  country  into  war  he  could 
have  scarcely  devised  a  shrewder  scheme. 
Those  militarist  organs  that  think  they  see 
in  his  action  a  change  of  heart  may  have 
cause  to  regret  the  approval  so  hastily  be- 
stowed upon  him. 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

The  killing  of  a  negro  seaman  on  a  British 
ship  by  a  German  submarine  was  for  a  few 
days  looked  upon  as  a  possible  cause  of  war 
by  the  United  States  upon  Germany.  Then 
it  turned  out  that  the  negro  was  not  an 
American  but  a  British  subject.  But  suppose 
he  had  been  an  American  citizen.  What  sort 
of  figure  would  the  United  States  have  pre- 
sented in  going  to  war  over  the  illegal  killing 
of  a  citizen  whom  a  mob  in  many  parts  of 
this  country  could  have  lynched  with  im- 
punity? 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

"My  country  right  or  wrong,"  is  the  false 
and  immoral  doctrine  which  leads  many 
otherwise  civilized  and  kind-hearted  German 
subjects  to  approve  the  slaughter  by  sub- 
marines of  innocent  ocean  travelers,  even  of 
babes  and  their  mothers.  And  the  same  doc- 
trine leads  many  otherwise  civilized  and 
kind-hearted  Americans  to  approve  the  pro- 
posal to  avenge  such  slaughter,  by  shooting 
of  German  subjects,  regardless  of  whether 
they  had  anything  to  do  with  the  original 
crime.  The  true  patriot  will  not  uphold  his 
country  when  wrong. 

♦  ♦    « 

A  new  conception  of  the  sphere  of  the  uni- 
versity appears  to  have  come  into  being.  In 
former  times  the  university  was  looked  upon 
as  a  place  where  the  maturing  mind  could 
obtain  the  broadest  view  of  life  and  knowl- 
edge, where  the  youth  could  in  fact  come  in 
contact  with  men  representing  all  lines  of 
thought.  But  of  late  years  there  have  been 
so  many  instances  where  men  of  renown  have 
been  forbidden  the  privilege  of  speaking  in 
the  buildings  or  on  the  grounds  of  universi- 
ties that  people  are  being  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  certain  modem  universities  do 
not  stand  for  all  human  knowledge,  but  only 
such  parts  as  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
instructors  who  happen  to  be  in  charge. 
Wisconsin  objects  to  having  Max  Eastman 


lecture  on  the  campus;  Columbia's  Cosmo- 
politan Club  bars  Count  Ilya  Tolstoy,  son 
of  Leo  Tolstoy,  the  famous  Russian  philos- 
opher, from  appearing  before  it;  and  other 
schools  have  objected  to  various  speakers. 
Parents  with  children  to  be  educated  may 
well  question  whether  institutions  that  pro- 
hibit discussion  of  matters  other  than  those 
approved  by  trustees  or  faculty  can  properly 
train  maturing  minds.  If  this  is  to  be  the  fu- 
ture policy  of  seats  of  learning  it  would  seem 
that  a  sense  of  fairness  would  prompt  them  to 
publish  to  the  world  just  what  subjects  may 
and  what  may  not  be  discussed  within  the 
sacred  precincts. 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  co-operation  of  farmers  with  labor  or- 
ganizations in  the  Northwest  is  making  tory 
interests  nervous.  The  Oregon  Voter,  pub- 
lished at  Portland,  is  deeply  concerned  lest 
the  experience  of  North  Dakota  be  repeated 
in  Oregon.  It  is  not  reassured  by  looking  at 
the  neighboring  State  of  Washington,  where 
reactionary  measures  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture were  rejected  by  the  people  on  referen- 
dum, and  where  the  State  Grange  has  en- 
dorsed the  Singletax.  Although  for  the  pres- 
ent it  finds  comfort  in  prevalence  of  a  more 
conservative  sentiment  in  Oregon,  yet  it 
scents  danger.  "If  greed  grabs  for  unfair  ad- 
vantage," says  The  Voter,  "the  people  of  Ore- 
gon may  prove  just  human  enough  to  become 
infatuated  with  destructive  radicalism,  as 
were  Washington,  Montana  and  North  Da- 
kota last  fall."  The  outlook  is  surely  black 
for  vested  wrong,  if  The  Voter  can  be  be- 
lieved. Greed  certainly  will  grab  for  unfair 
advantage,  and  nothing  that  The  Voter  can 
say  will  dissuade  it.  The  only  way  to  prevent 
it  is  to  make  it  impossible  to  get  the  "unfair 
advantage."  But  how  to  do  that  without 
adopting  the  Singletax  and  other  measures 
abhorrent  to  The  Voter  is  an  unsolved  prob- 
lem. 

«     ♦     « 

One  of  the  many  good  things  done  by  the 
American  Union  Against  Militarism  is  pub- 
lication in  pamphlet  form  of  the  entire  testi- 
mony of  Philip  Schaefer  of  Chicago,  form- 
erly of  the  Swiss  army,  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  Senator 
Chamberlain  and  other  militerists  are  trying 
to  sugar  coat  their  compulsory  service  prop- 
ositions with  the  statement  that  they  want  to 
introduce  the  Swisg.n^Utary  system,  not  the 
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German.  Mr.  Schaefer's  testimony  shows 
the  Swiss  system  to  be  both  oppressive  and 
objectionable,  and  useless  for  any  purpose 
other  than  strike  breaking.  American  mili- 
tarists have  stated  that  the  Swiss  army  is  all 
that  has  saved  Switzerland  from  the  fate  of 
Belgium.  Mr.  Schaef er  makes  clear  the  ab- 
surdity of  that  claim.  They  have  repre- 
sented the  Swiss  system  as  democratic.  Mr. 
Schaefer  shows  it  to  be  aristocratic.  The 
militarists  have  said  that  the  Swiss  sys- 
tem is  physically  beneficial  to  the  recruits. 
Mr.  Schaefer  tells  how  it  promotes  drunken- 
ness and  vice.  The  pamphlet  should  be  dis- 
tributed widely.  The  American  Union 
Against  Militarism  is  furnishing  them  from 
its  headquarters  in  the  Southern  Building  at 
Washington  for  five  cents  each,  which  barely 
covers  the  cost  of  production.  The  American 
people  should  be  made  to  realize  the  decep- 
tion practiced  by  those  trying  to  force  mili- 
tary slavery  upon  the  country. 

♦  ♦     • 

What  else  is  compulsory  military  service 
than  a  form  of  involuntary  servitude  ?  What 
greater  enemy  can  there  be  to  any  nation 
than  interests  scheming  to  force  its  people 
into  involuntary  servitude?  What  is  the 
proper  term  to  apply  to  public  servants  who 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  such  an  enemy?  Why 
should  not  this  term  be  applied  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  who  have  reported  favorably  on  Sen- 
ator Chamberlain's  bill  to  enslave  American 
citizens  by  forcing  them  against  their  will 
into  military  service?  Some  years  ago  the 
late  David  Graham  Phillips  wrote  a  series 
of  articles  entitled  "The  Treason  of  the  Sen- 
ate.*' He  recorded  much  that  deserved  to  be 
so  designated,  but  none  of  it  so  much  as  this 
latest 

♦  ♦    « 

Not  satisfied  with  having  saddled  compul- 
sory military  service  upon  the  State,  reac- 
tionary members  of  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture are  planning  to  adopt  the  State  Con- 
stabulary of  Pennsylvania  also.  This  was 
adopted  in  Pennsylvania  by  a  legislature  en- 
tirely under  the  domination  of  monopolistic 
interests.  It  is  not  so  much  a  measure  for 
preservation  of  the  peace  as  one  to  make  such 
preservation  a  State,  instead  of  a  local  mat- 
ter. The  order  which  it  would  maintain  is 
the  order  that  prevailed  in  Warsaw.  It  is 
time  that  legislators  gave  more  attention  to 


removal  of  injustice  that  breeds  disorder,  and 
less  to  forcible  means  of  suppressing  it. 

The  Great  Emancipator. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  the  people  of 
this  country  should  observe  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  His  striking  personality, 
his  dramatic  career,  and  his  tragic  death 
have  been  so  idealized  that  he  has  come  to 
stand  for  what  we  consider  best  in  our  na- 
tional life.  But  varied  as  was  the  character  of 
the  martyred  President,  and  niunerous  as  are 
his  claims  to  the  regard  of  his  kind,  no  other 
is  as  strong  as  that  of  liberating  four  million 
chattel  slaves.  The  anomaly  of  slaves  in  a 
land  dedicated  to  freedom  had  shamed  many 
liberty  loving  men  and  women,  but  it  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Lincoln  to  issue  the  proclamation 
that  put  an  end  to  it. 

It  is  with  this,  however,  as  with  so  many 
other  things;  too  many  persons  observe  the 
form,  while  forgetting  the  spirit.  Lincoln 
saw  in  slavery  the  invasion  by  one  man  of  an- 
other man's  rights,  and  his  whole  nature 
rose  against  it.  Himself  a  laborer  who  had 
earned  his  way  by  brawn  and  brain,  he  could 
not  endure  that  one  man  should  eat  his  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  another  man's  face.  And 
when  the  exigencies  of  war  made  it  possible 
for  him,  under  the  guise  of  a  war  measure,  to 
sweep  away  chattle  slavery,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  act. 

But  this  again  is  form,  and  does  not  neces- 
sarily include  all  the  substance  of  slavery. 
There  are  other  ways  in  which  some  may  eat 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  others'  faces.  Crusoe, 
as  owner  of  the  island,  could  command  the 
services  of  Friday  as  well  as  though  he  owned 
his  body.  And  it  has  come  about  that  the 
owners  of  this  larger  island,  the  Earth,  com- 
mand the  services  of  their  fellows  much  as 
the  Southern  planter  once  lived  on  the  labor 
of  his  slaves.  The  tie  is  not  so  apparent; 
many  do  not  believe  there  is  such  a  connec- 
tion ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  there.  For,  not- 
withstanding the  enormous  power  that  sci- 
ence and  invention  have  put  in  the  hands  of 
labor,  the  vast  majority  of  the  working  men 
and  women  of  to-day  get  little  more  than 
bare  food  and  shelter.  And  did  not  the  slave 
get  as  much?  It  is  not  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  that  wage  slavery  is  as  bad  as  chattel 
slavery,  for  the  wage  slave  has  at  least  the 
right  of  choosing  his  master;  but  it  is  in- 
tended to  show  that  the  abolition  of  chattel 
slavery,  vassalage,  ancj.s^rf^^in^^^^- 
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abled  the  man  who  labors  to  command  the 
full  product  of  his  toil. 

Hence  the  new  abolition  movement,  the 
movement  to  abolish  legal  privilege,  the 
movement  to  prevent  some  men  from  eating 
their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces. 
Where  would  Abraham  Lincoln  have  stood  on 
this  question?  What  would  have  been  his 
answer  to  the  question,  "Shall  the  value  that 
the  community  confers  upon  land  go  to  the 
community,  or  to  the  individual  owner  of  the 
landr 

In  the  answer  to  that  question  lies  the  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  social  problem  of  to- 
day; and  it  is  in  essence  what  the  slavery 
question  was  before  the  Civil  War.  If  the 
answer  be,  "To  the  owner  of  the  land,"  then 
does  he  receive  service  for  which  he  makes 
no  return ;  and  the  state  is  compelled  to  tax 
the  laborer  for  the  support  of  government. 
But  if  the  answer  be,  "To  the  community," 
then  no  other  taxes  will  be  necessary  for  the 
support  of  government,  and  the  laborer  will 
be  able  to  retain  the  full  product  of  his  toil- 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  answer  Lin- 
coln would  make?  Is  there  any  doubt  as  to 
what  the  answer  should  be  of  those  who  to- 
day laud  him  for  issuing  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation?  This  is  a  good  time  for  a 
little  heartsearching  by  those  who  observe 
Lincoln's  birthday.  S.  C. 

An  Old  Tariff  Pleasantry. 

The  American  Economist  continues  to  con- 
tribute to  the  gaiety  of  nations  with  its  ex- 
planations of  how  one  can  eat  his  cake  and 
have  it  too.  The  editor  expresses  regret  that 
American  women  have  not  learned  more 
about  the  tariff^  and  proceeds  to  enlighten 
one  who  notes  advertisements  of  goods  made 
in  this  country  that  are  cheaper  to  the 
amount  of  the  duty,  and  asks  "why  the  duty?" 
"The  man  [American]  who  buys  a  coat  made 
of  American  cloth,"  the  editor  says,  "contrib- 
utes to  the  prosperity  of  the  American  sheep 
raiser,  the  American  weaver  and  the  Ameri- 
can mill  owner  whose  plant  has  been  erected 
by  American  labor  using  American  materials. 
In  every  case  American  money  stays  at  home 
instead  of  being  sent  abroad  to  pay  for  things 
which  we  can  make  for  ourselves." 

The  obvious  answer  to  such  a  statement  is 
that  if  the  man  who  buys  a  coat  were  to  make 
it  himself  he  would  have  both  the  coat  and 
the  money.    For  if  it  be  desirable  to  keep 


the  money  in  the  country,  how  much  more 
desirable  is  it  to  have  the  money  in  one's  own 
pocket.  But  the  economic  strabismus  that 
afflicts  protectionists  prevents  them  from  see- 
ing the  obvious.  They  have  an  upside-down, 
or  a  wrong-end-to  point  of  view ;  and  so,  like 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  they  furnish  a  world 
of  amusement 

The  protectionist  sees  things  clearly,  but  is 
unable  to  combine  them.  Each  object  is  sep- 
arate and  distinct,  without  relation  to  sur- 
rounding objects,  much  as  a  child  might  jum- 
ble the  parts  of  a  watch.  If  the  American 
had  bought  his  coat  in  England,  he  would 
have  the  coat  and  the  Englishman  would  have 
the  money.  That  much  is  true.  And  if  the 
world  were  to  come  to  an  end  at  that  moment 
the  American  sheep  raiser  would  die  with  his 
wool  on  hand.  But  admitting  the  persistence 
of  the  world  it  is  evident  to  persons  who  un- 
derstand addition  and  subtraction  that  if  the 
Englishman  wished  to  sell  a  second  coat  to 
anybody  he  would  have  to  get  some  wool; 
and  as  the  American  sheep  raiser  would  be 
looking  for  such  a  man,  it  is  entirely  within 
the  bounds  of  probability  that  the  two  would 
strike  a  bargain  by  which  the  money  that 
went  to  England  to  pay  for  a  coat  would  re- 
turn to  America  to  pay  for  wool. 

Some  protectionists  have  caught  fleeting 
glimpses  of  this  fact,  but  they  hasten  to  ex- 
plain that  it  would  not  do  to  permit  individual 
citizens  to  follow  their  own  desires ;  but  that 
their  actions  should  be  guided  by  the  wise 
men  at  Washington.  This  is  another  in- 
stance of  economic  strabismus.  Congressmen 
are  undoubtedly  very  wise,  merely  as  wise 
men ;  but  what  do  they  know  about  making 
coats  or  raising  sheep?  Though  a  Senator 
may  be  wise  enough  to  plomb  the  depths  of 
profundity,  how  can  he  tell  whether  an  Amer- 
ican wishes  his  coat  made  in  New  York  or  in 
London.  It  is  not  imreasonable  to  expect 
Congressmen  and  Senators  to  protect  Amer- 
icans in  gratifying  their  desires,  and  to  do 
all  that  is  possible  to  enable  them  to  buy  and 
sell  where  they  please;  but  by  what  sort  of 
topsy-turyy  logic  can  they  be  justified  in  pre- 
venting or  restraining  Americans  from  buy- 
ing and  selling  where  they  please?       s.  c. 

Plotting  Againet  Freedom. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  as  follows : 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
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cise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or 
of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances. 

The  amendment  is  written  in  plain  Eng- 
lish. One  need  not  be  a  constitutional  lawyer 
to  crrasp  its  intent  or  meaning.  A  censorship 
of  any  kind,  in  war  or  peace,  violates  it.  And 
yet  the  War  College  Division  of  the  Army 
General  Staff  has  drafted  a  bill  for  introduc- 
tion in  Congress  empowering  the  President  to 
prohibit  by  proclamation  publication  of  mat- 
ter pertaining  to  the  army.  Thus  American 
institutions  are  being  attacked,  not  by  a  for- 
eign army,  but  by  officials  whose  duty  it  is  to 
protect  them. 

The  American  Union  Against  Militarism 
has  shown  that  the  object  of  this  proposal  is 
not  to  protect  from  observation  the  move- 
ments of  the  army  and  navy  during  war  time. 
Existing  regulations  make  the  sending  out  of 
such  news  as  difficult  as  the  proposed  law 
would  make  it.  What  is  intended  is  to  pre- 
vent peace  agitation,  and  criticism  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  This  is  frankly  stated  in  a 
quotation  from  a  monograph  issued  by  the 
War  College  entitled  "The  Proper  Relation- 
ship Between  the  Army  and  the  Press  in 
Time  of  War.'*  The  quotation  refers  to  those 
newspapers  which  ''by  their  editorials  and 
presentation  of  news  .  .  .  may  sway  the 
people  .  .  .  against  the  war."  The  mono- 
graph is  to  be  had  for  five  cents  from  the  Su- 
perintendent of  PubUc  Docimaents  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  excuse  offered  for  this  attack  on  Amer- 
ican freedom  is  that  criticism  may  lead  to 
loss  of  popular  confidence  in  the  army.  It 
probably  will  do  so  when  the  army,  or  those 
in  charge  of  it  do  not  deserve  confidence.  If 
criticism  should  be  shut  off  incompetents  or 
worse  could  remain  in  control  indefinitely. 
In  comment  on  this  the  American  Union 
Against  Militarism  states  truly: 

It  was  newspaper  criticism,  for  example,  and 
that  alone,  which  enabled  Lincoln,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Civil  War,  to  rid  himself  of  those  generals 
who  were  manifestly  not  up  to  the  tasks  which 
confronted  them.  Newspaper  criticism  was  of  im- 
mense military  service  in  the  Spanish-American 
war.  Had  this  proposed  bill  been  a  law  at  that 
time,  we  should  never  have  shaken  off  the  men  re- 
sponsible for  the  ''canned  beef"  scandals,  the  con- 
ditions in  the  concentration  camps,  the  freight 
blockade  in  Florida.  Under  this  bill  we  should 
have  been  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  outrages  com- 
mitted by  American  troops  in  the  Philippines,  such 
as  the  '^water  cure"  administered  to  Filipinos  un- 
der the  orders  of  ''Hell  Raising  Jake  Smith." 


Is  it  possible  that  some  one  has  cause  to 
fear  similar  exposure  if  war  should  come? 
If  not  that  it  can  only  be  desired  to  shield 
some  indefensible  proceeding  that  prompts 
an  attack  on  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  American  Union  Against  Militarism 
urges  the  sending  of  prompt  protests  to  the 
President,  Congressmen  and  newspapers. 
The  suggestion  should  be  followed.       s.  D. 

Wasting  Human  Energy. 

Man,  like  Artemus  Ward's  kangaroo,  is 
"an  amusin*  cuss."  A  few  weeks  ago  states- 
men were  racking  their  brains  to  find  money 
with  which  to  meet  the  slightly  increased  ex- 
penditures of  the  National  Government.  All 
manner  of  proposals  were  made,  but  after 
dismissing  the  sound  ones,  and  providing  a 
few  millions  by  means  of  unsound  ones,  the 
remainder  was  to  be  obtained  through  an  is- 
suance of  bonds.  But  the  proposal  to  issue 
bonds,  though  approved  by  Congressmen, 
met  with  sharp  criticism  from  those  who 
objected  to  the  practice  of  saddling  the  ex- 
penditures of  one  generation  upon  another 
generation.  But  now  that  war  is  threatened, 
appropriations  go  through  with  a  rush,  and 
an  issue  of  a  half  billion  dollars  in  bonds  ex- 
cites little  comment. 

With  the  world  nearly  bankrupt,  with  in- 
dustry crippled,  and  with  society  in  sore 
straits  as  a  result  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
people  are  seriously  considering  the  partici- 
pation of  this  country.  America,  that  has 
reached  such  a  high  state  of  industrial  devel- 
opment, that  could  be  of  such  great  aid  in 
setting  the  belligerents  on  their  feet  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  is  to  add  its  quota  of 
life  and  property  to  swell  the  sum  total.  A 
myriad  things  await  our  doing,  things  neces- 
sary to  our  well-being,  and  to  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  himaan  race ;  yet  they  must  remain 
unborn,  while  we  devote  our  attention  to  kill- 
ing as  many  men  and  destroying  as  much 
property  as  we  can. 

What  such  a  course  will  mean  to  us  may 
be  inferred  from  what  it  has  meant  to  the 
belligerents.  England  is  the  richest  of  the 
Entente  members,  and  has  contributed  the 
most  money.  Rich  as  she  is,  however,  these 
contributions  have  necessitated  the  greatest 
economy  in  other  expenditures.  One  of  the 
functions  to  suffer  is  education.  The  school 
system  has  been  pared  to  the  quick;  and 
though  conscious  of  the  wrong  they  are  do- 
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ing  future  generations,  British  statesmen 
have  withdrawn  from  education  every  pos- 
sible penny.  Schools  have  been  closed,  con- 
sdidations  have  been  made,  teachers  have 
been  dismissed,  supplies  have  been  reduced. 
Yet  it  is  estimated  that  the  sum  total  saved 
by  all  these  economies  is  sufficient  to  nm 
the  war  for  only  seven  hours.  Truly,  man 
is  "an  amusin'  cuss."  s.  c. 

A  Useless  Report. 

In  reporting  to  Governor  Whitman  on  the 
high  cost  of  foodstuffs  in  New  York,  the 
Commission  headed  by  George  W.  Perkins 
did  not  entirely  ignore  the  land  situation. 
It  misrepresented  it.    Note  the  following : 

The  period  of  land  exploitation  in  this  country  has 
passed.  No  large  bodies  of  new  fertile  lands  remain 
to  be  taken  up.  From  now  on  our  food  supply  must 
come  by  the  much  more  laborious  and  expensive  pro- 
cess of  refinement  of  methods  and  through  bringing 
areas  of  poorer  land  into  cultivation. 

Out  of  more  than  49,000  square  miles  in 
New  York  State  a  little  more  than  34,000 
consists  of  farms,  according  to  the  Federal 
Census.  And  of  this  farm  area  about  one- 
third  is  unimproved.  The  area  occupied  by 
cities  is  comparatively  slight.  In  an  address, 
a  few  months  ago.  Professor  Hugh  P.  Baker 
of  Sjrracuse  University  declared  that  half  the 
area  of  the  State  is  idle  land.  While  un- 
doubtedly much  of  this  may  be  classed  as 
poor  land,  it  is  certain  that  that  does  not 
apply  to  so  large  a  proportion  as  one-half  of 
the  State. 

If  the  unused  land  is  all  "poorer  land,'*  as 
Mr.  Perkins's  report  implies,  then  it  must  be 
land  of  little  value  whidi  can  be  obtained  at 
small  expense.  But,  while  there  is  much  land 
unused  within  easy  reach  of  New  York  City, 
none  of  it  is  very  poor  if  the  price  demanded 
for  its  use  is  in  any  way  proportioned  to  its 
potential  productivity.  The  forcing  into  use  of 
lands  withheld  on  speculation  is  an  idea  that 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  conmiit- 
tee.  Yet  it  had  but  to  read  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  to  learn 
a  practical  method  of  doing  this.  That  report 
recommended  as  a  means  of  bringing  more 
agricultural  land  into  use  and  improving  the 
condition  of  the  working  farmer,  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  revision  of  the  taxation  system  so  as  to  ex- 
empt from  taxation  all  improvements  and  tax  unused 
land  at  its  full  rental  value. 

Mr.  Perkins  notes  the  tendency  away  from 


the  farms  and  considers  it  dangerous.  He 
wants  the  State  to  arrest  it.  And  he  sug- 
gests extensions  of  agencies  to  learn  how  to 
increase  productivity  of  farms  and  make 
farming  more  profitable.  The  suggestion  is 
a  good  one  in  itself,  but  the  persistence  of  Mr. 
Perkins  and  his  fellow  committeemen  in  ig- 
noring an  obvious  fact  destroys  its  useful- 
ness. As  fast  as  new  methods  are  found  to 
make  land  more  productive  farm  land  values 
will  rise,  and  the  increase  must  absorb  all  in- 
creased profits  of  farming.  So  in  the  end 
there  will  be  no  more  inducement  to  go  "back 
to  the  land^'  than  already  exists.  The  com- 
mittee could  not  have  given  very  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  matter  if  it  failed  to  see  that, 
or  to  consider  methods  of  avoiding  it.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that,  so  far  as  any  benefit  to  con- 
sumers is  concerned,  the  committee  might  as 
well  have  done  nothing.  s.  D. 

A  Big  Vi«w  of  Buainesa. 

In  the  foreword  of  "Henry  Ford's  Own 
Story,*'  which  has  just  been  published  in 
book  form.  Rose  Wilder  Lane  says  of  Mr. 
Ford :  "He  is  not  a  Big  Business  Man,  he  is  a 
big  man  in  business."  It  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  this  well-deserved  tribute  need  not 
be  confined  to  one  individual.  Men  with  vis- 
ions of  bigger  things  than  business  are  be- 
coming more  plentiful,  even  where  big  finan- 
cial interests  might  easily  obscure  them. 

The  latest  example  of  such  a  business  man 
to  be  noted  is  William  B.  Dickson,  of  the 
Midvale  Steel  Company,  whose  recent  ad- 
dress before  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  has  been  reproduced  in 
the  January  11th  issue  of  The  Iron  Trade 
Review,  of  Cleveland.  In  this  address  Mr. 
Dickson  took  as  his  text  the  remark  of 
Charles  M.  Schwab: 

To  make  money  is  a  good  thing;  but  it  is  a  far 
better  thing  to  be  able  to  create  opi>ortunities  for 
other  men  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  in  life 
with  happiness  and  contentment. 

Every  confirmed  radical  who  read  that 
statement  saw  at  once  that,  perhaps  without 
knowing  it,  Mr.  Schwab  had  put  his  finger 
on  a  very  sore  spot  of  the  existing  social  or- 
der. But  the  pointing  out  of  such  a  fact  by 
a  confirmed  radical  could  not  have  as  much 
weight  as  a  similar  exposition  by  one  in  Mr. 
Schwab's  business  class.  And  no  confirmed 
radical  could  have  expounded  more  clearly 
than  Mr.  Dickson,  che  moral  to  be  drawn 
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from  Mr.  Schwab's  remark.  Without  minc- 
ing words  he  traced  social  mirest  to  private 
monopoly  of  natural  resources,  and  quoted  in 
substantiation  the  arguments  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  Herbert 
Spencer.  He  urged  the  employment  of  the 
taxing  power  by  the  government  as  the 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  this  fundamental 
evil.  And  he  presented  "A  Twentieth 
Century  Creed,"  embodying  these  principles 
well  worth  preserving. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  readers  of  The 
Iran  Trade  Review  and  also  the  members 
of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation will  take  to  heart  Mr.  Dickson's  splen- 
did and  very  practical  sermon.  s.  D. 

War  Not  Necessary. 

When  two  countries  want  war,  there  will 
be  war.  When  neither  country  wants  war, 
there  will  be  no  war.  When  one  country 
wants  war  and  the  other  does  not,  war  will 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  country  that 
wants  peace.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that 
a  dishonest  government  in  a  large  country 
will  goad  the  people  of  a  small  country  into 
war ;  but  this  need  never  happen  of  countries 
approximating  equal  strength.  It  need  not 
happen  between  this  country  and  Germany. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  this  country  stands 
wholly  within  its  rights,  both  in  letter  and  in 
spirit;  let  it  be  admitted  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  retreated  to  the  wall,  before  the 
German  invasion  of  our  rights ;  still  it  is  pos- 
sible to  avoid  war.  How  can  this  be?  It  is 
not  necessary  to  outline  programs,  but  only 
to  lay  down  principles.  Programs  depend 
upon  conditions  that  change  from  hour  to 
hour;  but  principles  are  eternal,  and  apply 
to  all  conditions. 

"President  Wilson,  upon  whom  the  imme- 
diate responsibility  rests,  has  shown  that  he 
wants  peace,  not  war.  And  the  dispatches 
that  come  from  Washington  indicate  that 
war  will  be  absolutely  the  last  resort.  But 
the  President  can  be  fortified  and  strength- 
ened in  his  determination  by  a  wise  and  up- 
lifting public  opinion;  or  his  spirit  can  be 
worn  away  by  nagging,  carping,  irritating 
criticism.  It  is  for  the  friends  of  peace  to  do 
their  utmost  in  this  constructive  work.  They 
must  make  it  possible  for  the  President  to 
answer,  when  he  is  told  that  the  people  de- 
mand war,  *Terhaps  some  do,  but  more  do 
not." 


Is  it  worth  while?  Are  we  warranted  in 
making  so  much  ado  over  the  question  of 
war?  Is  it  so  very  desirable  that  we  keep 
out? 

Such  questions  can  be  answered  aright 
only  by  taking  the  broad  view  that  comes 
with  the  perspective  of  time.  If  men  answer 
in  the  passion  of  the  moment  they  may  en- 
dorse an  appeal  to  arms  in  defense  of  our  in- 
herent rights.  But  if  they  will  pause  to  re- 
flect, and  reflecting,  catch  the  vision  of  the 
newer  and  higher  morality  that  has  been  set 
up  for  the  guidance  of  man,  they  will  be  de- 
sirous that  their  country  shall  come  fully  up 
to  the  new  standard,  rather  than  be  content 
to  have  it  simply  measure  up  to  the  old.  In- 
ternational morals  and  codes  of  honor  are 
undergoing  a  change  similar  to  tiiat  guarding 
personal  conduct  a  hundred  years  ago.  And 
just  as  there  had  to  rise  up  men  so  big  and 
steadfast  in  their  integrity  that  they  could 
refuse  to  fight  a  duel ;  so  there  must  be  na- 
tions so  great  that  they  can  decline,  even 
when  fortified  by  every  right,  to  pick  up  the 
gage  thrown  down  by  another  country. 

Let  each  man  and  woman  of  to-day  call  up 
in  his  mind's  eye  the  history  that  will  be 
read  by  succeeding  generations,  and  say 
whether  the  present  crisis  should  be  met  on 
the  plain  now  occupied  by  the  German  gov- 
ernment, or  on  that  to  which  all  nations  as- 
pire, and  to  which  President  Wilson  invites 
us.  Germany  will  not  sink  many  of  our  ships, 
if  she  sinks  any ;  and  every  victim  of  the  cam- 
paign of  ''frightfulness"  will  plague  her  as 
long  as  history  shall  run.  President  Wilson 
has  proclaimed  our  rights  without  equivoca- 
tion, and  has  appealed  to  the  conscience  of 
mankind.  Let  him  continue  steadfastly  to 
proclaim  our  rights,  and  appeal  to  this  higher 
law.    For  before  that  law  all  other  forces 

must  yield.  s.  c. 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  wheels  of  progress  do  not  stop.  The  world 
advances  toward  and  into  a  better  life,  and  will 
advance  until,  leaving  the  hard,  clumsy  and  jarring 
pavements  of  the  marts  of  selfishness  behind,  it 
will  strike  off  joyously  into  the  broad  avenue  of 
the  millennium.  No  man  can  be  a  true  worker  for 
human  good  who  does  not  believe  that  the  cobble- 
stone pavement  has  an  end.  He  believes  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  what  he  is  doing,  and  has  done, 
will  be  accepted  at  its  true  value.  He  may  be 
laughed  at  now;  he  may  be  scoffed  at  and  scorned; 
his  motives  may  be  maligned;  he  may  be  hanunered 
by  opposition  and  barked  at  by  popular  clamor;  but 
he  Imows  that  sometime  in  the  future  it  will  be  his 
turn  to  laugh,  and  he  is  confident  that  he  will  laugh 
last  and  laugh  best. — J,  G.  Holland. 
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In  refusing  to  be  dragged  into  war  on  ac- 
count of  wrongs  done  us  by  Germany  in  her 
conflict  with  the  Allies,  the  United  States  has 
only  been  following  the  precedents  of  her 
own  history. 

In  1793,  while  the  great  European  war  was. 
in  progress,  President  Washington  declared 
that  the  United  States  should  ''pursue  a  con- 
duct friendly  and  impartial'to  the  belligerent 
powers/'  The  President's  proclamation  was 
not  well  received,  for  American  sentiment 
was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  France  and 
against  England.  But  the  second  thought  of 
the  nation  approved  it  and  it  was  adopted  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress  as  a  national 
policy. 

By  1796,  the  depredations  of  France 
against  American  commerce,  aimed  at  Eng- 
land but  falling  heavily  on  us,  had  become 
intolerable.  Our  ships  were  sunk  with  loss 
of  American  lives  and  merchandise.  Marine 
insurance  rose  to  prohibitive  rates.  To  make 
the  situation  more  acute,  the  French  Direc- 
torate passed  an  Act  in  July  that  all  Amer- 
icans found  on  belligerent  ships  should  be 
treated  as  pirates.  In  1797  our  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Pickering,  protested  in  his  report 
against  (1)  the  spoliation  and  maltreatment 
of  our  vessels  at  sea  by  French  ships  of  war ; 
(2)  an  embargo  on  vessels  at  Bordeaux;  (3) 
the  condemnation  of  ships  and  cargoes,  under 
French  marine  ordinances  incompatible  with 
treaties,  etc.  Moreover,  the  suflferings  of 
Americans  taken  prisoner  by  French  war- 
ships, and  their  impressment  into  the  French 
service,  created  deep  indignation  in  the 
United  States. 

In  justification,  the  Directorate  replied 
that  it  was  forced  to  use  such  measures  by 
the  fact  that  similar  practices  were  employed 
by  other  belligerents,  especially  England. 

In  1798  the  Directorate  decreed  that  the 
French  navy  should  have  authority  to  seize 
all  vessels  loaded  with  goods  coming  from  an 
enemy's  port,  no  matter  to  whom  consigned. 
This  was  the  last  decree  relating  to  such  mat- 
ters before  the  failure  of  negotiations  in  the 
spring  of  the  same  year. 

Still  war  was  not  resorted  to.  Mr.  Wash- 
ington had  retired  from  political  life,  and  Mr. 
Adams  had  succeeded  to  the  Presidency.  But 
Washington's  policy  of  neutrality  was  ob- 


served under  great  diflSculties  and  greater 
provocation.    Both  the  government  and  the 
people  took  the  ground  that  there  should  be 
no  war  with  a  friendly  people  on  account  of 
injuries  not  designed  against  us,  but  incident 
to  the  struggle  bettfeen  France  and  England. 
Protection  to  American  lives  and  property 
was  the  problem  of  Congress.    And  for  this 
purpose  an  affirmative  policy  that  fell  short 
of  war,  yet  partially  preserved  American 
rights  in  spite  of  European  conditions  wals 
sanctioned  and  actively  pursued.    Our  navy 
was  recruited  and  enlarged.   A  Navy  Depart- 
ment was  created.     (Prior  to  1798  the  War 
Department  had  had  charge  of  the  navy.) 
Frigates  destined  to  become  famous,  such  as 
the  Constitution,  the  United  States,  and  the 
Constellation,   were  equipped  and   sent  to 
sea.    In  fact,  we  launched  upon  a  full  fledged 
Armed    Neutrality   policy   similar   to   that 
adopted  by  the  Neutral  League,  consisting  of 
Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Portugal,  formed  during  our  War  of 
Independence,  when  France  and  Spain  were 
also  at  war  with  Great  Britain.     That  it 
would  not  be  unprecedented,  or  an  untried 
expedient,  for  us  to  resort  to  Armed  Neu- 
trality in  case  of  need,  is  further  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  war  between 
France  and  England  in  1800  the  Baltic  na- 
tions formed  a  similar  league  of  armed  neu- 
trals. 

We  are  not  at  war  now.  We  need  not  be 
at  war.  The  fact  that  the  old  war-horses  of 
daily  journalism  are  beating  the  old  war- 
drums,  and  the  further  fact  that  our  young 
athletes  of  magazinedom,  like  The  New  Re- 
public, choose  to  exercise  their  thews  and 
sinews  by  writing  war-essays  after  the  coffee, 
does  not  mean  that  war  is  necessary,  nor  do 
the  outcries  of  our  Billy  Sundays,  Theodore 
Roosevelts  and  Lyman  Abbotts,  who  continu- 
ally identify  needless  war  with  patriotism, 
mean  that  war  is  right. 

George  Washington,  President  Adams,  and 
the  Congress,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  not  too  deeply  impressed  by  such 
voices  a  century  ago — ^and  there  were  the 
same  voices  then.  Always  there  are  voices  of 
men  who  lack  a  true  vision  of  the  nation's 
honor,  and  cling  the  more  desperately  to  a 
false  one. 
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The  United  States  on  Trial 

Addreu  of  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jonoo  at  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  Chioaf o,  on  Bonday*  Fehmary  4. 


Somefhing  has  happened  this  week,  some- 
thing ominous,  something  tragic  Some- 
thing that  may  carry  with  it  floods  of  tears, 
oceans  of  blood,  and  destroy  towers  of  treas- 
ure. I  must  declare  myself  in  this  presence, 
were  it  the  last  word  ever  given  me  to  speak 
from  this  free  platform :  If  war  was  wrong 
last  week,  it  will  be  wronjg  next  week.  If 
it  was  wrong  then  to  tear  human  flesh  to 
shreds,  to  devastate  homes  and  desecrate  the 
ideals  of  men  and  of  nations,  it  is  wrong 
now,  and  it  is  everlastingly  wrong. 

War  is  still  a  survival  of  brute  forces. 
It  occurs  where  spirit  has  not  yet  freed  it- 
self from  the  entanglements  of  things  that 
can  be  measured,  of  things  that  can  be 
weighed.  We  of  the  United  States  for  two 
and  a  half  years  have  been  twiddling  our 
thumbs  while  Europe  was  tearing  itself  to 
pieces.  We  have  gloated  over  our  increas- 
ing prosperity,  the  profits  from  our  hellish 
industry  of  making  things  that  kill.  We 
have  sowed  the  continent  of  Europe  thick 
with  fragments  of  shell  and  bullets  stained 
with  human  blood.  We  have  filled  hospitals 
with  agonized  bodies.  We  have  torn  homes 
to  pieces.  We  have  planted  uncounted  acres 
with  human  bones.  We,  I  say,  we,  have  been 
sending  this  devilish  stuff  over  there  to  do  the 
work  of  hell,  while  taking  shelter  behind 
some  thin,  shadowy  rag  of  what  we  call  "In- 
ternational Law."  Alas,  now  we  are  in 
grave  danger  of  being  swept  into  this  fiendish 
madness  which  we  have  witnessed  and  fost- 
ered. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  there  is  any  "honor" 
in  trying  to  avenge  the  loss  of  a  few  petty 
ships  and  a  limited  number  of  lives  by  pro- 
ceeding by  conquest  and  under  the  guidance 
of  science  to  sink  numberless  other  ships 
and  destroy  numberless  other  lives  on  both 
sides  of  the  fighting  line,  killing  those  whose 
hands  are  clean  of  any  responsibility.  As  I 
interpret  spirit,  no  wrong  can  be  atoned  by 
other  wrongs.  You  can  not  bring  back  the 
lives  that  are  gone  by  salljring  forth  to  de- 
stroy other  lives. 

Three  great  inspirations  of  war  have  ob- 
tained in  what  we  call  civilization.  First 
was  the  battle  for  God.  Some  of  the  hard- 
est battles  of  history  were  devoted  to  reli- 
gion; they  were  for  God's  sake. 

Then  Ihere  was  the  battle  for  greed,  for 
territory,  the  love  of  power.  Many  millions 
of  hves  have  been  sacrificed  in  trying  to 


straighten  boundary  lines  between  nations 
which  scarcely  knew  themselves  apart. 

Then  there  comes  this  other  thing  we  call 
"honor" — ^battle  for  honor's  sake.  As  if  any 
nation  in  the  light  of  history  could  add  a  star 
to  its  crown  of  glory  by  proving  itself  of 
superior  power  in  killing  its  neighbors.  As 
if  outraged  dignity  could  be  assuaged  by  a 
systematic  slaughter  of  innocents. 

The  United  States  is  now  under  a  panic 
for  "honor's  sake."  This  valor  for  '*honor" 
threatens  to  throw  us  into  everlasting  dis- 
honor. I  have  lived  through  three  of  these 
spasms.  I  remember  the  dark  midnight 
when,  as  a  boy,  I  crawled  out  of  bed  with  the 
rest  of  the  family  because  the  bigger  brother 
had  come  home  with  the  awful  news  that 
Sumter  had  been  fired  upon.  I  have  often 
traced  with  you  that  inspiration,  that  in- 
toxication, to  the  bitter  end,  and  found,  as 
everybody  now  knows,  that  it  was  the  very, 
very  wrong  way  of  doing  the  right  thing. 

I  remember,  as  most  of  you  remember, 
that  other  time  when  the  flags  climbed  to  the 
highest  and  fireworks  illuminated  the  cities, 
that  otherwise  were  torpid  and  stupid,  with 
the  cry :  "Remember  the  Maine !  Remember, 
the  Maine!  Remember  the  Maine!"  And, 
remembering  the  Maine,  the  great  republic 
was  precipitated  into  a  mad,  foolish,  fruit- 
less war.  Our  minister  to  Spain  told  me 
with  his  own  lips  and  he  has  repeated  it 
over  and  over  again  in  public,  that  if  the 
United  States  had  but  let  reason  rule  forty- 
eight  or  seventy-two  hours  longer,  everyttiing 
would  have  been  accomplished  by  diplomacy 
at  the  capital  city  of  Spain  that  we  succeeded 
in  getting  by  brutal,  merciless,  bloody  bar- 
barism, including  a  compensation  for  the 
Maine  for  which  Spain  never  admitted  her 
guilt.  It  was  a  mad  intensity  that  1^  us 
into  that  fruitless  struggle. 

And  now  comes  this  excitement.  When 
pugilists  in  the  last  desperate  struggle  for 
conquest  resort  to  the  ultimate  exp^encies 
of  fighters,  no  longer  content  to  pull  at  each 
other's  hair  or  clutch  at  each  other's  throats, 
they  forget  all  the  limitations  that  obtain  in 
the  ring  and  hit  anjrwhere,  above  or  below  the 
belt.  We,  who  sit  by,  witnessing  all  these 
things,  seeing  this  desperate  struggle,  be- 
cause our  own  supposed  "rights"  are  now 
invaded  a  little  bit,  and  our  conunerce  is 
endangered,  become  enraged.  Will  we  dare 
jump  into  this  ring  at  this  time  to  add  wick- 
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edness  to  wickedness,  and  murder  to  murder? 

May  God  help  us  to  re-enforce  the  spirit, 
that  we  may  carry  this  diplomatic  perplexity 
to  the  court  of  reason,  to  listen  to  the  im- 
pusles  of  love  and  to  take  a  ''quarter  of  an 
hour,"  nationally  speaking,  to  commune  with 
God  and  with  the  voice  witiiin.  We  should  go 
behind  that  ragged  page,  bom  out  of  expedi- 
ency and  cruelty,  the  selfishness  of  formality 
and  precedent,  which  we  calP  "International 
Law,"  a  thing  of  shreds  and  tatters,  at  best, 
bom  out  of  a  false  assumption  that  the  nor- 
mal relations  between  nations  are  those  of 
rivahy  and  antagonism  and  not  of  a  com- 
munity interest. 

Steps  may  be  taken  down  there  at  Wash- 
ington this  week,  which  will  strike  a  bloody 
sword  deep  into  the  flesh  of  this  nation 
where  a  million  quivering  nerves,  deeper  than 
consciousness,  bind  us  to  the  Fatherland 
over  there.  It  is  international  vivisection, 
without  cause  and  without  profit,  if  we  look 
at  it  even  on  the  external  side  of  things  alone. 
Here  our  New  Germany  is  summoned  to  our 
colors  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  Fatherland. 

I  have  mounted  guard  on  many  a  weary 
watch  under  the  direction  of  a  German  ser- 
geant. I  have  divided  my  rations  with  and 
profited  by  the  prowess  of  "Fred  Schmidt" 
more  than  once.  I  walked  afoot  while  my 
German  lieutenant  rode  horseback.  I  saw 
Carl  Schurz,  clad  in  the  panoply  of  war,  lead 
his  11th  and  12th  corps  up  the  bloody  side  of 
Missionary  Ridge.  I  saw  dear  old  Colonel 
Matthias  of  the  "Fif  e-th"  Iowa,  as  he  used  to 
call  it,  after  the  bloody  battle  of  Corinth,  dis- 
mounting and  falling  on  the  logs  as  he  sob- 
bed, "My  Boys!  My  poor  Boys!" — one  hund- 
red or  more  of  them  lying  there  in  one  trench. 
I  know  of  Colonel  Matthias  on  the  charge.  I 
know  of  how  the  boys  loved  him  on  the 
march.  He  had  a  reputation  for  discipline 
and  military  usefulness  which  he  brought 
from  his  years  of  training  across  the 
sea,  but  I  think  of  Colonel  Matthias  most  ten- 
derly shedding  bitter  tears  over  that  open 
grave  where  his  boys  were  lying — ^those  boys 
who  were  so  much  alive  the  day  before. 

All  the  United  States  is  quivering  with 
gentle  emotions  to-day  where  divided  loyal- 
ties are  being  challenged  by  the  cruel  brutal- 
ity that  may  declare  war  with  a  precipitancy 
with  which  no  benignant  project,  national  or 
otherwise,  would  be  entered  upon. 

So  I  stand  here  to  say  again  that  war  is 
wrong,  unalterably  wrong,  an  inheritance 
from  the  brute,  and  there  is  a  better  way  to 
doit. 

Said  a  man  to  me  the  other  day  when  I  was 


talking  to  the  students  of  the  Lane  Technical 
High  School:  "Do  you  think  that  your  ideals 
will  come  true  in  a  thousand  years?"  I  did 
not  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  his  sentence 
before  I  exclaimed :  "That  is  none  of  mj  busi- 
ness. I  don't  know  whether  it  will  be  a 
thousand  years  of  five  thousand  years.  I 
know  where  I  belong  and  I  know  what  ulti- 
mately will  triumph." 

The  time  is  coming  for  the  United  States 
to  decide  whether  it  will  ally  itself  with 
Christ  or  with  Caesar,  whether  the  law  of 
love  can  be  tried  or  the  law  of  hate  be  re- 
sorted to. 

Oh,  but  "Honor!  Honor!"  Honor  to  the 
wind  where  love  and  right  and  beauty  and 
humanity  are  jeopardized.  Oh,  our  country 
will  be  valorous  on  sea  or  land,  if  it  sallies 
forth,  but  it  will  be  a  valor  allied  to  cowardice 
compared  to  the  sublime  valor  of  Calvary, 
which  still  waits  for  a  nation  to  vindicate  the 
Christ  as  he  has  been  overwhelmingly  vindi- 
cated in  individual  lives. 

And  so  to  ease  my  own  soul — ^not  because 
I  though  it  could  reach  the  Centre — I  sent 
this  telegram  to  oiu:  President  in  whom  I 
have  trusted  and  in  whom  I  still  have  hope : 

Keep  us  out  of  war.  The  incivilities  of  war- 
maddened  monarchies  are  no  adequate  excuse  for 
plunging  a  great  democracy  into  the  same  madness. 
The  destruction  of  a  few  lives  and  ships  cannot  be 
atoned  for  by  sacrificing  countless  lives  and  homes. 
A  wrong  cannot  be  righted  by  added  wrongs.  Our 
crowning  dishonor  would  be  to  surrender  to  the 
war  spirit  in  this  dire  crisis  of  civilization  and  of 
our  boasted  Christianity.  Now,  if  ever,  should 
the  choice  be  made:    Is  it  Christ  or  CsBsar? 

While  the  blackest,  the  danmedest  war  is 
a  transient  thing,  and  the  triumphs  of  the 
noblest  and  greatest  of  wars  are  evanescent, 
still  the  tides  of  life  are  ever  onward  and 
upward,  and  we,  God  helping  us,  must  go  in 
that  direction. 

PEACE. 

By  Ellis  O.  Jones. 

The  Man  From  Mars  found  himself  in 
Wall  Street.  He  saw  a  building  which  was 
labelled  Stock  Exchange.  Having  heard  of 
this  institution,  he  entered  and  made  his 
way  to  the  floor  of  the  Exchange,  a  thing 
which  could  never  have  happened  had  not 
the  guard  employed  rigidly  to  exclude  all 
visitors  momentarily  relaxed  his  vigilance. 

For  a  brief  period,  he  stood  watching  the 
struggling  frantic  brokers  as  they  tried  to 
get  the  advantage  of  each  otiier.  Then  he 
spoke  to  a  man  near  him  who  seemed  to  be 
taking  a  breathing  spell.     ''WoiUihi't  it  be 
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fine  if  we  could  only  set  peace  in  Europe?'' 
he  said  pleasantly. 

The  man  looked  at  him  suspiciously 
a  moment,  then  he  called  loudly  for  rein- 
forcements. "Hey,  men!  Here  is  a  paci- 
fist!    Out  with  him!" 

Immediately  several  dozen  men  sprang 
forward  with  cries  of  "Spy,**  "Lynch  him,'* 
"Hit  him  again,"  "Enemy  of  society,"  "Kick 
him  in  the  slats,"  and  numerous  other 
friendly  phrases  of  similar  import.  They 
jumped  upon  the  Man  From  Mars  with  great 
determination  and  began  to  tear  him  limb 
from  limb. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the 
Man  F^om  Mars  was  finally  rescued  by  some 
of  the  cooler  heads,  but  even  then  he  was 
obliged  to  spend  three  weeks  in  the  hospital 
before  he  could  continue  his  investigations 
of  our  fair  planet. 

NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Week  Ending  February  18. 
Th«  Anti-War  Movement. 

The  movement  against  forcing  the  United 
States  into  war  has  borne  fruit  in  the  send- 
ing of  thousands  of  telegrams  and  other  mes- 
sages to  congressmen  urging  against  such  a 
move.  Many  peace  meetings  have  been  held 
in  cities  throughout  the  country.  Labor  or- 
ganizations have  taken  decided  action.  At  a 
meeting  in  New  York  City  on  February  10 
of  delegates  from  various  peace  organiza- 
tions tiie  Emergency  Peace  Federation  was 
formed  and  a  delegation  of  100  was  sent  to 
Washington  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  policy 
expressed  in  the  following  resolutions : 

The  President  has  declared  that  ^'We  earnestly 
desire  to  remain  at  peace."  We  believe  that  in  so 
speaking  he  voices  the  sentiments  of  the  mass  of  the 
American  people  that  steadfast  endeavor  to  procure 
a  right  settlement  of  all  international  difficulties  by 
peaceful  means  is  the  highest  patriotism. 

The  Emergency  Peace  Federation  is  supporting 
the  peace  policy  of  President  Wilson,  and  offers  to 
him  and  to  the  cotmtry  any  help  that  it  can  give  to 
keep  us  out  of  war.    Its  program  is: 

1.  To  urge  our  Government  to  defer  settlement  of 
any  international  conflicts  affecting  America  until 
ibe  present  war  is  over. 

2.  To  keep  Americans  out  of  the  danger  zone. 

8.  To  consult  the  people  by  referendum  before  de- 
claring war. 

Among  the  delegates  were  Professor  Harry 
Overstreet  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York;  Alfred  J.  Boulton,  Mrs.  Henry  Villard, 
Professor  Emily  Greene  Balch,  May  Wright 
Sewall,  and  Benjamin  C.  Marsh.  The  plan 
of  action  was  carried  out  and  the  delegation 
was  assured  by  Senator  Stone,  as  chairman 


of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  that 
the  President  and  Congress  would  do  every- 
thing possible  to  preserve  peace.  The  dele- 
gates addressed  many  meetings  in  Washing- 
ton on  February  11. 

*    «     « 

At  a  meeting  on  February  11  the  Socialist 
party  of  New  York  decided  to  expel  any  mem- 
ber who  should  voluntarily  enlist. 

The  Press  Censorship  BUI. 

The  following  is  the  tentative  draft  of  the 
War  College  division,  Army  General  Staff, 
of  a  press  censorship  bill  to  be  rushed 
through  Congress  in  case  of  war. 

A  bill  to  confer  upon  the  President  power 
to  restrict  the  publication  of  certain  informa- 
tion inconsistent  with  the  defense  of  the 
country. 

BE  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  IN  CONGRESS 
ASSEMBLED,  That  whenever  in  his  judgment  the 
defense  of  the  country  requires  such  action,  the 
President  may  issue  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the 
publication  of  all  news  referring  to  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Government  or  the  means  and  measures  that 
may  be  contemplated  for  defense  of  the  country,  ex- 
cept when  such  publication  shall  have  been  duly 
authorized,  and  he  may  issue  such  regulation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  render  such  prohibition  effective. 

Sec.  2.  That  after  the  President  shaU  have  issued 
such  proclamation  as  is  authorized  by  section  1  of 
this  Act  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  publish  or 
procure  to  be  published,  or  to  assist  in  the  publica- 
tion of  any  information,  facts,  rumors,  or  news  pro- 
hibited by  the  terms  of  the  proclamation  or  regula- 
tions issued  under  this  Act,  except  when  such  pub- 
lication shall  have  been  duly  authorized  under  such 
regulations,  and  any  person  who  so  offends  may  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  by  a 
term  of  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  three  years, 
or  both. 

Sec.  8.  That  when  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent the  defense  of  the  country  no  longer  requires 
prohibition  of  publication  he  shaU  issue  a  proclama- 
tion revoking  any  proclamation  issued  under  section 
1  of  this  Act;  thereupon  the  pains  and  penalties  au- 
thorized by  this  act,  except  for  violations  of  regula- 
tions committed  prior  to  such  revocation,  shaU  cease. 

Congressional  Doings. 

A  resolution  prohibiting  a  declaration  of 
war  until  authorized  by  a  popular  vote  was 
introduced  in  the  House  on  February  9  by 
Congressman  Callaway,  of  Texas.  It  is  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  that  no  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
gress, and  no  act  of  war  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, shall  be  taken  until  the  question  at  issue  shall 
be  submitted  to  a  referendum  of  the  voters  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Cline  bill  for  permanent  diversion  of 
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20,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  from 
Niagara  Falls  passed  the  House  of  Febru- 
ary 8.    (See  current  volume,  page  182) . 

The  Post  Office  Appropriation  bill,  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  on  February  9,  provides 
for  an  increase  of  second  class  mail  rates  of 
one-half  cent  per  pound  this  year,  and  an 
equal  increase  next  year.  It  further  pro- 
vides a  reduction  in  first  class  rates  to  one 
cent  for  local  delivery  letters.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  Commerce  reported  on  the 
same  day  the  Adamson  railroad  bill,  provid- 
ing for  investigation  of  labor  controversies 
on  railroads,  and  authorizing  the  President 
to  take  over  railroads,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines  as  a  military  necessity.  No  pro- 
hibition of  strikes  is  explicitly  mentioned,  but 
there  is  a  clause  forbidding  obstruction  of 
the  mails  or  of  interstate  commerce. 

Democratic  Senators  in  caucus  on  Febru- 
ary 10  voted  down  Senator  Overman's  pro- 
posal for  a  $500,000,000  bond  issue,  and  en- 
dorsed the  revenue  bill  passed  by  the  House 
for  an  excess  profits  tax.  On  the  same  day 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
reported  favorably  on  Senator  Chamber- 
lain's universal  compulsory  military  service 
bill.  Senators  Thomas,  of  Colorado,  and 
Brady,  of  Idaho,  reserved  the  right  to  sub- 
mit minority  reports.  Press  reports  do  not 
say  who  the  majority  members  are.  The 
committee  is  composed  of  the  following: 
Chamberlain  of  Oregon,  Hitchcock  of  Ne- 
braska, Lea  of  Tennessee,  Fletcher  of  Flor- 
ida, Myers  of  Montana,  Thomas  of  Colorado, 
Clarke  of  Arkansas,  Sheppard  of  Texas, 
Beckham  of  Kentucky,  Broussard  of  Louisi- 
ana, du  Pont  of  Delaware,  Warren  of  Wyo- 
ming, Catron  of  New  Mexico,  Brady  of 
Idaho,  Gof  f  of  West  Virginia,  Colt  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  Weeks  of  Massachusetts. 

On  February  10  the  Senate  struck  from  the 
Porto  Rican  bill  the  clause  disfranchising 
citizens  who  are  not  direct  taxpayers.  It  sub- 
stituted for  this  the  compromise  arrange- 
ment, by  which  the  Legislature  may  fix  qual- 
ifications for  voters.    [See  vol.  xix,  p.  1285.] 

On  Febuary  12  the  House  amended  the 
Naval  Appropriation  bill  so  as  to  authorize 
the  President  to  commandeer  private  ship- 
yards and  munitions  establishments  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency. 

Invettigation  of  Rising  Food  Prices. 

President  Wilson,  on  February  10,  di- 
rected the  Trade  Commission  and   Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture  to  investigate  advancing 
prices  of  food.    In  his  letter  he  said,  in  part: 

While  the  population  of  the  nation  has  increased 
26,000,000  since  1900,  the  production  of  the  two  lead- 
ing cereals,  com  and  wheat,  while  tending  to  in- 
crease, has  shown  only  a  slight  advance,  and  that 
of  the  meat  products  in  the  same  period  has  shown 
an  increase  of  only  3,500,000,000  pounds,  a  decrease 
of  29  pounds  per  capita.  ...  It  has  been  al- 
leged before  committees  of  Congress  and  elsewhere 
that  the  course  of  trade  in  important  food  products 
is  not  free,  but  is  restricted  and  controlled  by  arti- 
ficial and  illegal  means.  It  is  of  the  highest  public 
concern  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsity  of  these 
allegations.  No  business  can  be  transacted  ef- 
fectively in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion.  If  the  al- 
legations are  well  grounded,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  evils  and  abuses  be  ac- 
curately determined,  so  that  proper  remedies,  legis- 
lative or  administrative,  may  be  applied.  If  they 
are  not  true,  it  is  equally  essential  that  the  public 
be  informed,  so  that  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  may 
be  allayed. 

High  Cost  o£  Uving  Exhibit. 

An  exhibit  on  the  High  Cost  of  Living  is 
being  held  at  208  Fifth  avenue,  New  York 
City.  It  is  under  the  auspices  of  a  committee 
including  Frederick  L.  Cranford,  Joku  J. 
Hopper,  Frederic  C.  Howe,  Frederic  C.  Leu- 
busdier,  William  Lustgarten  and  Benjamin 
C.  Marsh.  These  factors  are  shown,  witii 
methods  for  eliminating  them:  High  rents, 
high  freight  rates,  high  charge  for  gas,  elec- 
tricity and  transit,  high  cost  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, high  prices  for  coal,  kerosene  and  wood 
and  high  taxes.  The  exhibit  is  open  to  the 
public  from  10  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M.,  with  speidc- 
ing  each  day  at  noon. 

California's  Tax  Reform  Movement. 

The  California  Equity  League,  formed  at 
the  recent  conference  of  tax  reformers  at 
San  Francisco,  has  begun  the  publication  of 
a  bulletin  at  Berkeley,  in  connection  with  its 
campaign  for  the  constitutional  amendment 
it  intends  to  submit.  J.  Stitt  Wilson  is  in 
charge  of  the  work.  (See  current  volume, 
page  111). 

Charles  James,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  was 
out  in  support  of  the  Great  Adventure  amend- 
ment of  last  year,  and  is  now  cooperating 
with  the  Equity  League's  movement,  corrects 
the  account  of  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  of 
December  18,  reported  on  page  62  of  The 
Public,  as  follows  : 

The  reason  why  the  Great  Adventure  group  in^ 
sisted  on  unanimous  consent  to  any  action  taken  at 
the  conference  was  on  account  of  its  non-representa- 
tive character.  Several  Singletax  organizations 
were  not  represented  at  all,  nor  were  the  Labor 
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people  or  the  Socialists,  except  in  so  far  as  Mr.  J. 
Stitt  Wilson  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Williams  are  members 
of  the  party,  but  not  its  representatives.  Further- 
more the  local  Singletax  group  had  only  four  of  its 
120  members  on  the  floor  whereas  the  local  Home 
Rule  organization  was  represented  by  the  bulk  of 
its  membership.  In  view  of  these  circumstances  a 
Tote  would  in  no  sense  voice  the  sentiment  of  the 
Singletax  interests  in  the  state  and  it  was  therefore 
suggested  by  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens  that  no  action 
should  be  taken  except  by  unanimous  consent.  It 
was  on  this  suggestion  that  we  acted;  and  let  me 
say  here  that  our  whole  course  during  the  confer- 
ence was  in  harmony  with  Mr.  Steffens's  suggestions, 
or  had  at  least  his  consent. 

The  reason  for  the  ultimate  deadlock  over  the 
question  of  the  makeup  of  the  referendum  commit- 
tee is  not  quite  correctly  stated  by  Mr.  Wilson.  It 
is  true  that  the  Great  Adventure  group  opposed  the 
six-point  committee,  principally  because  it  did  not 
give  representation  to  various  Singletax  organiza- 
tions in  the  state.  It  was  then  that  the  San  Diego 
group  suggested  a  committee  made  up  of  representa- 
tives, not  of  the  various  local  groups,  but  of  the 
leading  state  groups  interested  in  taxation  reform, 
such  as  the  Singletaxers,  the  Home  Rulers,  and  the 
Union  Labor  People,  and  Socialists,  each  to  be  rep- 
resented by  one  member.  This  did  not  have  the 
immediate  consent  of  the  Great  Adventure  group  but 
at  the  urge  of  Mr.  SteflPens  they  finally  were  willing 
to  agree  to  it.  It  was  then  that  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  get  unanimous  consent  from  the  other  side, 
and  as  this  had  during  the  whole  conference  been 
made  the  method  of  procedure  the  Great  Adventure 
group  withdrew  the  moment  it  was  proposed  to  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  proposition. 

Meuco  and  the  United  States. 

Henry  P.  Fletcher  left  Washinsrton  on  the 
10th  for  Mexico  to  present  his  credentials  as 
American  Ambassador.  Captain  Frank  R. 
McCoy  will  accompany  him  as  military  at- 
tache of  the  embassy.  They  will  go  to  Quer- 
etaro,  which  now  serves  as  tiie  capital.  A 
special  train  of  five  cars,  accompanied  by  a 
^d  of  100  troops  and  a  reception  com- 
jaittee,  will  meet  Ambassador  Fletcher  at 
Laredo.  It  is  announced  that  the  capital  will 
oe  transferred  to  Mexico  City  the  latter  part 
of  February.  Ignacio  Bouillas,  Secretary  of 
Ummunications,  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, has  been  appointed  Ambassador  to  the 
ypited  States.  (See  current  voliune,  page 
134). 

*     * 

Many  rumors  regarding  the  actions  of 
Villa  and  Zapata  are  circulating,  but  their 
vagueness  and  contradictions  make  them 
Jjseless  as  a  source  of  reliable  information. 
inese  men  and  others  evidently  are  still  in 
^^field,  but  only  as  irregulars,  unable  to 
^^  the  Government  forces.  Villa  is  re- 
ported to  be  making  plans  to  contest  with 


the  Government  for  the  control  of  the  terri- 
tory evacuated  by  General  Pershing's  Amer- 
ican troops. 

Cuba. 

Fresh  trouble  has  arisen  in  Cuba  over  the 
election.  The  requirements  of  a  special  elec- 
tion in  Santa  Clara  Province  on  the  14th  to 
complete  the  Presidential  election  held  on 
November  1  has  led  to  clashes  between  the 
Conservatives  and  Liberals.  Dispatches 
from  Santiago  announce  that  the  garrison  of 
that  city  has  seized  the  civilian  officials  of 
that  town  on  the  plea  that  they  were  not 
observing  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Several  clashes  are  reported  between 
the  government  forces  and  bands  of  rebels  in 
Santa  Clara  Province.  The  Government  at 
Washington  has  issued  a  friendly  warning  to 
the  rival  factions  that  the  question  of  new 
elections  in  Santa  Clara  Province  is  regarded 
with  "no  small  concern,"  and  that  the  United 
States  is  confident  that  the  election  will  be 
settled  by  law,  rather  than  by  resort  to  arms. 
As  the  treaty  with  Cuba  gives  the  United 
States  the  right  to  interfere  in  Cuban  affairs 
when  it  is  deemed  necessary,  such  a  warning 
has  peculiar  significance.  The  Cuban  gov- 
ernment gives  assurances  that  it  will  ener- 
getically suppress  any  attempts  to  interfere 
with  legal  procedure.  [See  current  volume, 
page  114.] 

Europeen  War. 

Military  activities  on  land  now  occupy  a 
subordinate  place.  The  British  forces  on  the 
Somme  front  have  advanced  their  lines  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ancre,  while  lesser  engage- 
ments at  Verdun  appear  to  have  produced 
little  change.  On  the  Riga  front  the  Rus- 
sians claim  small  advances  for  their  forces. 
No  other  land  actions  of  moment  are  men- 
tioned in  the  dispatches.  [See  current  vol- 
ume, page  186]. 


The  submarine  campaign  of  Germany  is 
the  centre  of  interest.  From  February  1  to 
5  the  number  of  ships  lost,  large  and  small, 
was  31,  representing  41,887  tons.  On  the 
6th  the  number  was  14 ;  on  the  7th,  14 ;  on 
the  8th,  10 ;  on  the  9th,  6 ;  on  the  10th,  7 ;  on 
the  11th,  2;  and  on  the  12th,  5.  This  makes 
a  total  for  the  twelve  days  of  89  ships,  a 
tonnage  of  186,474.  During  the  first  nine 
days  of  the  unrestricted  submarine  cam- 
paign 700  vessels  arrived  in  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  410  departed.  Of  the 
vessels  torpedoed  21  were  trawlers  and 
smacks.    Marine  insurance  quoted  by  Lloyds 
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from  American  to  French  and  English  ports, 
which  had  jumped  from  five  per  cent,  to 
seven  per  cent,  in  December  on  account  of 
the  German  raider  in  the  South  Atlantic,  has 
dropped  to  six  per  cent.,  in  spite  of  subma- 
rine activities.  Berlin  announces  that  the 
Entente  Allies  have  lost  4,000,000  tons  of 
shipping  through  acts  of  the  Central  Powers. 
The  same  authority  claims  that  during  De- 
cember 152  merchant  ships,  representing 
329,000  tons,  were  sunk  by  the  Central  Pow- 
ers. It  is  claimed  that  the  British  have  lost, 
up  to  the  end  of  1916,  3,069,000  tons,  or 
almost  15  per  cent,  of  their  total  shipping  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  During  the  same 
period,  it  is  claimed  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment, that  they  have  sunk  401  neutral  ves- 
sels, of  537,500  tons.  The  British  Admiralty 
announces  that  measures  have  been  taken  to 
meet  the  unrestricted  submarine  campaign, 
and  confidence  is  expressed  in  its  effective- 
ness. 

Official  developments  in  the  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many, since  the  dismissal  of  the  German 
Ambassador  at  Washington  and  the  recall  of 
the  American  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  have 
resulted  in  nothing  further  than  an  informal 
request,  on  the  13th,  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Swiss  Minister  in  charge 
of  German  affairs  at  Washington,  that  it  is 
"willing  to  negotiate,  formally  or  informally, 
with  the  United  States,  provided  that  the 
commercial  blockade  against  England  will 
not  be  broken  thereby."  To  which  Secretary 
of  State  Lansing  replied : 

I  am  requested  by  the  President  to  say  to  yon,  in 
acknowledging  the  memorandum  which  you  were 
good  enough  to  hand  to  me  on  the  11th  inst.,  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  gladly 
discuss  with  the  German  Government  any  question 
that  it  might  propose  for  discussions  were  it  to 
withdraw  its  proclamation  of  January  31,  in  which 
it  cancelled  the  assurances  given  this  Government 
on  the  4th  of  May  last,  but  that  it  does  not  feel 
that  it  can  enter  into  any  discussion  with  the  Ger- 
man Government  concerning  the  policy  of  sub- 
marine warfare  against  neutrals  which  it  is  now 
pursuing  unless  and  until  the  German  Government 
renews  its  assurances  of  the  4th  of  May  and  acts 
upon  the  assurances. 

«     « 

The  American  Ambassador,  James  W. 
Gerard,  arrived  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  on 
the  11th,  accompanied  by  120  Americans,  in- 
cluding his  staff.  Ambassador  Count  von 
Bemstorff  is  expected  to  leave  the  United 
States  on  the  14th^  American  affairs  in  Ber- 
lin have  been  left  in  charge  of  the  Spanish 
Ambassador.    German  interests   at   Wash- 


ington will  be  looked  after  by  the  Swiss  Min- 
ister. Most  of  the  neutral  governments  have 
protested  against  the  position  taken  by  Ger- 
many in  her  unrestricted  submarine  war, 
and  have  expressed  sympathy  with  the 
United  States,  but  none  of  them  has  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  offending  na- 
tion. Brazil  warns  Germany  that  she  ^mll 
be  held  responsible  for  destruction  of  Bra- 
zilian ships,  property  or  life.  Argentina, 
Chili,  Uruguay,  Peru  and  Bolivia  take  posi- 
tions similar  to  those  of  Brazil.  The  de  facto 
government  of  Mexico  urges  all  neutral 
countries  to  unite  in  urging  peace  upon  the 
belligerents,  failing  which,  it  suggests  that 
they  sever  all  communication  with  them,  in 
order  that  tiie  war  may  be  isolated  and  bum 
itself  out.  Holland,  in  protesting  against  the 
German  action,  sees  in  ^'such  destruction  of 
neutral  ships  violations  of  the  rights  of  na- 
tions, to  say  nothing  of  an  attack  upon  the 
laws  of  humanity."  Spain  declares  tiiat  her 
strict  neutrality,  maintained  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  warrants  her  in  expect- 
ing that  "the  lives  of  her  subjects  ens^iged 
in  sea  trade  should  not  be  placed  in  such 
grave  peril."  And  the  Spanish  Government 
considers  that  the  claim  made  by  Germany 
of  the  right  to  destroy  "the  lives  of  non-com- 
batants and  the  subjects  of  neutral  nations 
such  as  Spain  is  contrary  to  the  principles 
observed  by  all  nations,  even  in  moments  of 
the  greatest  violence."  The  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment vigorously  supports  the  position 
taken  by  the  United  States.  Sweden  declares 
its  intention  to  remain  impartial  toward  both 
belligerents.  No  action  has  been  taken  re- 
garding Austria  or  the  other  Central  powers. 

Notes 

— The  bill  conferring  Presidential  and  Muni- 
cipal suffrage  on  women  passed  the  Indiana  Senate 
on  February  8  by  82  to  16. 

— Governor  Goodrich  of  Indiana  signed  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  the  prohibition  bill  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature.    [See  current  volume,  page  186.] 

— The  Judiciary  committee  of  the  New  York 
Senate  reconmiended  favorably  on  February  7  the 
bill  to  resubmit  a  woman  suffrage  amendment. 

A  bill  for  exemption  of  improvements  on  farms 
from  taxation  has  passed  the  Senate  of  North 
Dakota.     [See  current  volume,  page  88.] 

— Secretary  Baker  has  asked  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  submarine  base  at  Coco  Solo  Point,  at  the 
Atlantic  entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal,  to  cost 
$1,578,000. 

— At  the  annual  Convention  of  the  Oregon  State 
Federation  of  Labor  at  Salem,  on  February  10,  Presi- 
dent Brown  of  the  Farmers'  Union  assured  the  dele- 
gates that  his  organization  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
legislative  demands  of  the  workers. 
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— ^At  its  meeting  on  January  29,  the  Pallas  Single- 
tax  Club  condemned  Secretary  of  State  Lansing's 
action  in  protesting  against  the  clause  of  the  Mex- 
ican constitution  providing  that  "there  shall  be  no 
private  or  government  monopolies  of  any  sort,  nor 
exemption  from  taxation/' 

— Thomas  Mooney  was  found  guilty  of  first  de- 
gree murder  at  San  Francisco  on  February  9,  in 
connection  with  the  throwing  of  a  bomb  at  the  pre- 
paredness parade  in  July.  His  attorney  announced 
that  an  appeal  would  be  taken  immediately.  [See 
current  volume,  page  89.] 

— ^W.  E.  Brokaw,  formerly  editor  of  the  Singletax 
Courier,  published  during  the  90's  at  St  Louis,  and 
one  of  the  old  guard  of  Singletax  advocates,  has  be- 
gun publication  at  Joemma  (Longbranch  P.  O.), 
Washington,  publication  of  The  Direct  Trader,  a 
monthly  paper  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  high  cost 
of  living. 

— ^Alien  immigrants  to  the  number  of  80,902  en- 
tered the  United  States  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1916.  The  principal  occupations  represented 
were:  Professional,  616;  skilled  labor,  4,324;  farm 
laborers,  2,417;  laborers,  6,496;  servants,  8,810; 
miscellaneous,  8,280 ;  no  occupation,  including  women 
and  children,  11,459.  Emigrant  aliens  to  the  num- 
ber of  7,006  departed  during  December. 

— Mrs.  Margaret  Sanger  was  transferred  on 
February  8  from  the  Blackwell's  Island  prison  to 
the  Queens  county  jail.  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
rection Burdette  G.  Lewis  said  that  the  prison  is 
over-crowded,  and  denied  that  Mrs.  Sanger's  re- 
moval was  due  to  fear  lest  she  report  her  observa- 
tion of  conditions  in  the  prison.  [See  current  vol- 
xmie,  page  133.] 

—-Statistics  of  exports  and  imports  of  the  United 
States  [see  current  volume,  page  114]  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  December,  1916,  as  given  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  for 
December,  1916: 

Exports              Imports  Balance 

Merchandise   ..$5,480,900,981  $2,891,716,885  $8,089,184,506  Expts. 

Gold     165,792,927        685,744,598  529,951.671  Impts. 

Snver     70,595,087          82,268,289  88,881,798  Expts. 

Total    $5,707,288,895  $8,109,724,222  $8,597,564,678  Expts.' 

The  exports  for  December,  1916,  the  twenty-ninth 
month  of  the  European  war  were  $521,128,246,  as 
compared  with  $859,306,362  for  December,  1915,  and 
$245,632,558  in  1914.  The  imports  for  December, 
1916,  were  $204,896,188,  as  compared  with  $171,- 
832,505  in  December,  1915,  and  $114,656,545  in  1914. 
The  exports  for  December,  1916,  are  the  largest  ever 
reported  for  one  month  by  any  country.  The  aver- 
age monthly  exports  for  the  six  months  ending  with 
December  have  been  one-half  billion  dollars. 


PRESS  OPINIONS 

The  Reactionary. 

The  Nation  (London),  January  27. — If  the  Min- 
istry wishes  to  gain  a  measure  of  respect  in  the 
country,  it  will  have  to  repress  the  oratory  of 
Mr.  John  Hodge,  and  the  question  might  then  arise 
as  to  what  other  function  he  discharges.  He  has 
this  week  declared  for  Protection  after  the  war  in 


one  of  his  familiar  speeches,  which  aim  at  genial 
irresponsibility  but  miss  the  light  touch  of 
the  chartered  humorist.  He  told  his  audience  that 
he  had  been  a  fool  in  the  past  to  believe  in  Free 
Trade,  and  clearly  the  confession  is  just,  for  he 
believed  what  he  was  incapable  of  under- 
standing. In  three  nearly  consecutive  sentences 
he  laid  down  three  absolutely  contradictory  prin- 
ciples for  our  future  guidance.  (1)  The  senti- 
mental; he  would  boycott  Germany  as  he  would  boy- 
cott the  baker  for  beating  his  dog.  This  clearly 
commits  him  to  unconditional  exclusion  of  German 
imports.  (2)  He  would  exclude  German  steel,  so 
long  as  any  blast  furnace  in  this  country  is  idle; 
the  exclusion  is  thus  no  longer  unconditional,  and 
this  "principle"  clearly  applies  to  every  other  rival 
producer,  however  virtuous  or  friendly.  (3)  He 
would  not  leave  our  door  open  unless  Germany 
opens  hers;  a  principle  of  reciprocity  irreconcilable 
with  the  other  two. 

Soldiers  Must  Obey  Like  Convicts. 

New  York  Call,  February  10. — Some  years  ago 
somebody — supposed  to  be  a  Socialist — said,  or 
was  said  to  have  said,  that  "the  lowest  depth  to 
which  a  young  man  could  fall  was  to  become  a 
soldier,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  The  utterance 
was  ascribed  to  the  late  Jack  London,  but  he,  we 
believe,  denied  its  authorship.  .  .  .  But,  no 
matter  who  said  it,  is  it  true?  What  amount  of 
truth  does  it  contain?  Is  it  "absolutely"  false? 
Not  unless  Mr.  Burdette  G.  Lewis,  our  present 
commissioner  of  correction,  is  wofully  mistaken. 
After  forcibly  feeding  Mrs.  Byrne  through  a  tube, 
■  he  now  comes  forward  with  a  proposition  for  re- 
cruiting men  from  the  convict  prisoners"  of  the 
state  should  there  be  war  with  Germany.  Major 
General  Wood,  the  press  report  says,  has  indorsed 
the  proposition  and  it  is  expected  the  war  depart- 
ment will  consent.  .  .  .  Now,  there  are  many 
people  who  think  convicts  altogether  undesirable 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  lowest  of  the  low.  But  if 
Mr.  Burdette  G.  Lewis  is  right,  they  are  badly  mis- 
taken. Waxing  enthusiastic  over  the  proposition, 
he  is  thus  reported: 

I  believe  these  prisoners  would  make  excel- 
lent soldiers.  France's  convicts  are  her  beat 
soldiers,  the  famous  Blue  Devils,  who  fight  in 
the  first  line.  The  parole  commission  would 
parole  the  prisoners  and  they  would  serve  for 
the  regular  term  of  enlistment.  I  have  no 
doubt  all  would  respond  to  a  call.  When  we 
first  thought  of  the  plan  a  year  ago  every  one 
of  the  400  prisoners  in  the  New  Hampton 
Farms  reformatory  volunteered. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  people  who  regard  the 
position  of  a  convict  as  the  lowest  to  which  a  young 
man  could  fall,  and  whor  at  the  same  time  consider 
a  soldier  as  embodying  the  highest  type  of  sterling 
manhood  and  patriotism.  And  here  we  have  a  dis- 
tinguished New  York  official — ^backed  by  a  most  dis- 
tinguished soldier — contending  that  the  very  pick 
and  choice  of  this  sterling  manhood  and  patriotism 
exists  among  the  men  in  convict  prisons.  They  are 
the  "best,"  the  most  "excellent."     What  does  it  all 
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mean?  It  seems  horribly  confusing.  And  in 
these  parlous  times,  not  venturing  to  express  a  posi- 
tive opinion  ourselves,  we  shall  dodge,  and  leave 
to  our  readers  to  thrash  the  matter  out  with  Mr. 
Burdette  G.  Lewis  and  Major  General  Wood,  if  they 
feel  so  inclined. 

Will  Jingoes  Please  Answer. 

Duluth  (Minn.),  Herald,  February  7. — A  truer 
patriot  than  Earl  Liebknecht  might  be  hard  to  find. 
When  the  military  system  finds  such  a  man  guilty 
of  treason  and  punishes  him  by  prison  sentence, 
thinking  Germans  must  wonder  whether  there  is 
not  something  wrong  with  the  system — and  not  in 
Germany  alone. — New  York  World, 

True!  There  will  come  a  time  in  Germany  when 
Earl  Liebknecht,  pilloried  and  imprisoned  today  for 
daring  to  speak  the  truth,  will  rank  higher  in  the 
list  of  German  heroes  than  the  kaiser  or  any  of  his 
family  or  retainers.  But,  before  we  say  too  much 
in  praise  of  Liebknecht,  suppose  we  consider  what 
would  happen  to  an  American  Liebknecht  who,  in 
war  time,  had  the  patriotic  courage  to  stand  out 
against  a  sham  military  patriotism  in  this  country. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

WHO  ARE  THE  INCENDIARIES. 

If  the  free  speech  laws  of  this  country  permit  the 
indictment  of  some  well-known  speakers  and  pub- 
licists for  "incendiary  utterances"  or  for  "inciting 
to  violence  by  word  of  mouth  or  pen,"  then  why 
cannot  some  of  our  big  newspapers,  mainly  of  this 
city,  be  indicted  for  their  headlines  of  the  past 
week?  Scarcely  one  of  them  that  did  not  seem 
anxious  to  stir  up  the  people  and  arouse  passions 
that  might  easily  lead  to  personal  violence,  if  not 
to  a  temper  that  would  make  it  impossible  for  even 
our  level-headed  President  to  prevent  war.  In  most 
cases  the  meaning  of  these  intentionally  incendiary 
headlines  was  refuted  by  the  text  beneath  them. 
But  a  hundred  people  read  the  headlines  to  one  who 
reads  the  full  text  beneath.  Also  the  newsboys 
were  yelling  "WAR"  with  no  cause.  They  at  least 
deserve  the  treatment  too  often  meted  out  to  some 
brave  spirits  who  dare  to  tell  the  truth  in  public 
places,  for  their  words  were  dastardly  and 
dangerous  lies.  I  yield  to  none  in  advocacy  of  free 
speech,  and  I  remember  Henry  George's  answer,  as 
reported  in  some  similar  case:  "If  we  restrain  the 
press  in  a  good  cause  we  open  the  door  to  a  dan- 
gerous precedent"  (I  do  not  quote  verbatim).  But 
the  door  {9  open,  in  this  case,  and  there  is  restraint 
enough  of  speech  when  it  is  a  case  of  fearless 
antagonism  to  false  traditions.  But  dastardly  and 
deliberate  lies,  calculated  and  intended  to  stir  up 
public  feeling  .  .  .  mainly  so  that  people  will 
buy  more  papers,  I  suppose,  a  mighty  small  result 
to  be  attained  with  so  much  danger  ...  ap- 
pear to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  laws  always  ready  to 
muEzle  truth. 

This  is  a  matter  that  all  peace  societies  should 
look  into  at  once.  They  should  make  some  con- 
certed attempt  to  force  the  papers  not  to  use  head- 
lines which  have  no  connection  with  truth  and 
which  are  most  dangerous  in  their  possibility  of 


exciting  popular  passion  at  such  a  time  as  this. 

GRACE  ISABEL  COLBBON. 

New   York   City. 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING. 

In  the  midst  of  war  and  rumors  of  war,  we  suffer 
from  the  high  cost  of  living,  just  as  we  suffered 
from  the  high  cost  of  living  before  the  European 
War  began.  The  reasons  for  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing are  portrayed  most  graphically  in  the  Exhibit, 
presented  by  a  Committee  of  men  and  women  prom- 
inent in  civic  work  in  New  York,  during  the  two 
weeks,  February  5th  to  February  17th  inclusive.  It 
is  located  in  a  large  store  near  Twenty-sixth  street, 
running  from  Fifth  avenue  to  Broadway,  and  draws 
large  noonday  crowds  from  both  streets. 

Six  main  reasons  are  emphasized  for  the  hi^h  cost 
of  living: 

Land  monopoly,  both  rural  and  urban. 

High  charges  for  transit,  gas  and  electricity. 

Over  capitalization  of  railroads,  and  the  inclusion 
of  increases  in  the  value  of  land  owned  by  the  rail- 
roads for  the  purpose  of  rate  making. 

Speculation  in  farm  products. 

High  prices  for  coal,  kerosene  and  wood. 

High  taxes. 

Rents  in  New  York  City  are  higher  than  in  almost 
any  other  city  in  the  world,  and  a  striking  diagram 
shows  that  the  Astor  family  secures  1.5  per  cent  of 
the  ground  rents  of  the  city;  thirteen  families  4.4 
per  cent;  while  883  families  get  17.4  per  cent — ap- 
proximately one-fifth  of  the  total  ground  rent. 

The  testimony  of  experts  is  given  to  show  that 
transferring  taxes  from  buildings  to  land  values 
would  reduce  rents  materially. 

Several  placards  drive  home  to  the  citizens  of  New 
York  who  are  visiting  the  Exhibit  by  thousands  that 
if  we  could  secure  as  cheap  transit  as  in  Cleveland, 
Detroit  and  Columbus,  they  would  save  on  800  rides 
a  year,  $16.00.  If  they  could  get  gas  as  cheap  as 
Indianapolis  they  would  save  on  80,000  cubic  feet, 
$7.50  a  year;  while  with  electricity  at  3c  per  kw-hr, 
as  in  Cleveland,  they  would  save  $45.00  on  1,000  kw- 
hrs. 

The  Exhibit  shows  that  only  one-third  of  the  capi- 
talization of  the  public  utility  corporations  of  New 
York  City  is  water.  Glass  jars  show  that  the  pro- 
portions of  the  capitalization  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country,  which  does  not  represent  any  bona  fide  or 
prudent  investment,  nor  value  given  by  the  owners, 
amounts  to  nearly  $9,000,000,000,  out  of  a  total  capi- 
talization of  a  little  over  $21,000,000,000. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  exhibit  is  a  large 
figure  of  a  deputy  sheriff  armed  with  revolver,  rifle 
and  sword  who  represents  the  majesty  of  the  law 
and  who  will  shoot  any  American  citizen  who  at- 
tempts to  use  land  or  any  natural  resource — oil,  coal 
or  timber — without  first  paying  the  monoi>olizer8 
their  price. 

Noonday  conferences  have  been  held  and  largely 
attended.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  are: 
Tenement  Mothers'  Difficulties  (by  the  mothers 
themselves),  "High  Rents  and  How  to  Reduce  Them," 
"The  High  Cost  of  Food  and  How  to  Reduce  It,*' 
"The  High  Cost  of  Transit,  Gas  and  Electricity." 

BENJAMIN  C.  MARSH. 
New  York  City.  r\r\nii>      - 
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CHURCH   MILITANT   OR  MILITARIST? 

Shall  we  talk  peace?  asks  the  President. 

Yes,  says  the  Church  Militant. 

No»  thunders  the  Church  Militarist. 

What  is  the  difference? 

The  Church  Militant  believes  in  the  goodness  of 
God;  it  believes  goodness  prevails  over  every  other 
force.  It  believes  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  it 
believes  in  working  to  establish  it. 

The  Church  Militarist,  which  is  so  far  in  the 
majority,  believes  in  guns  more  than  it  believes  in 
the  gospeL  It  believes  in  the  dominion  of  hell  and 
it  believes  in  fighting  the  devil  with  fire. 

In  Europe  all  Christendom  belongs  to  the  Church 
Militarist;  in  the  United  States  merely  a  majority. 

So  the  Church  Militarist  opposes  premature 
peace.  It  will  not  have  peace  without  righteousness. 
It  opposes  peace  till  vengeance  has  been  visited  on 
the  offending  nation — ^by  which  it  means  Germany. 
It  advocates  vengeance  as  a  means  of  making  peace. 

It  is  illogical,  absurd,  flying  in  the  face  of  all  ex- 
perience— ^but  very  natural.  It  obeys  the  first  im- 
pulse of  every  primitive  man — and  we  are  all  primi- 
tive. The  fhrst  notion  we  all  have  when  someone 
offends  us  is  to  beat  him  into  submission. 

But  we  all  know  better.  We  know  that  a  sulky 
school  boy  cannot  be  i>ounded  into  cheerfulness;  we 
know  that  a  sullen  tribe  cannot  be  licked  into  neigh- 
borhood amiability;  we  know  a  bumptious  nation 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  sweetness  by  slaughter. 

We  know  that  war  can  establish  neither  peace  nor 
justice ;  we  know  that  peace  can. 

The  Church  Militarist,  decrying  premature  peace, 
takes  the  weaker  position.  It  deprecates  peace  with- 
out righteousness — ^which  is  nonsense,  for  it  is  only 
with  righteousness  that  peace  can  be  established. 
Peace  with  injustice  is  merely  perpetuation  of  war. 

Indeed,  the  real  problem  today  is  not  to  establish 
peace  but  to  establish  righteousness  and  so  peace  may 
follow. 

To  establish  righteousness  is  to  establish  peace. 
Now  war  cannot  establish  righteousness.  It  never 
did  and  never  could.  Vengeance  cannot  establish 
righteousness.  It  never  did  and  never  could.  In 
peace  righteousness  may  be  established.  So  the 
church  militant  has  the  stronger  position. 

Shall  we  talk  peace?  asks  the  President.  Indeed 
we  shall;  we  are  doing  it.  All  the  world  is  doing  it 
in  the  very  moment  that  half  of  them  deny  in- 
dignantly that  it  is  to  be  thought  of.  We  must 
talk  peace. 

We  must  talk  peace  with  energy.  We  must  be- 
lieve in  peace  as  the  church  militant  believes  in  it. 
We  must  desire  righteousness  most  of  all  or  i>eace 
will  be  fraudulent  as  war  itself.  We  must  believe 
in  goodwill  as  the  church  militant  believes  in  it. 

A  world  in  which  righteousness  and  good  will 
dominate  will  be  a  world  without  wars.  Now  we 
cant  transfarm  the  whole  world  in  a  flash  by  wish- 
ing. But  we  can  transform  the  United  States  when- 
ever we  have  a  mind  to.  And  every  one  of  us  can 
make  his  own  world  one  in  which  righteousness  and 
good  will  dominate.  Whenever  every  man  has  made 
oirer  his  own  world  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven — ^and 
tlut  is  absolutely  in  his  power — ^the  United  States 
will  be  such  a  power  for  righteousness  and  peace 


that  no  government  equipped  only  with  ships  and 
guns  could  withstand  it  for  a  moment. 

But  that  is  a  long  way  off.  The  majority  stiU 
belongs  to  the  church  militarist,  which  is  the  dom- 
inant sect  in  Europe.  The  church  militant  does 
not  yet  control  so  much  as  the  factories 
and  mining  camps  in  the  United  States.  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  will  not  gain  the  whole  world  till  it 
takes  over  the  shop  on  the  next  comer. 

And  yet — ^we  are  talking  peace;  we  wish  for 
righteousness.  We  are  administering  the  largest 
fund  of  goodwill  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  day  of  the  Church  Militant  is  coming.  The 
day  of  the  Church  Militarist  is  already  gone.  For, 
if  not  many  believe  in  peace,  nobody  will  much 
longer  believe  in  the  efiicacy  of  war.  And — at  least 
as  a  virtue  for  others — ^we  are  athirst  for  righteous- 
ness. THE  INNOCENT  BYSTANDER. 
Duluth,   Minn. 

BOOKS 
APPEALS  TO  LOVE  AND  HATE. 

Love  for  Bftttlo-torn  People.  By  Tenldn  Llojrd  Jonea.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Unity  Publishing  Co.»  Chicago.    Price  76  cents. 

The  Oneater  Tragedy.  By  Benjamin  Apthorpe  Gould.  Pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    Price  $1.00. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  conscientious 
reviewer  would  wish  to  recommend  the  reading  of 
books  in  pairs — ^as  instance  the  two  recent  publica- 
tions named  above — ^the  one  calculated  as  a  corrective 
to  the  partial  or  one-sided  views  of  the  other,  and 
vice  versa. 

To  announce  a  volume  of  sermons  usually  means 
to  alienate  the  reader's  attention  at  the  outset,  but 
we  give  our  assurance  that  ''Love  for  Battle-torn 
People,"  by  Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  though  origin- 
ally delivered  in  sermon  form,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  literary  work  of  merit,  and  contains  throughout  a 
unity  of  aim  and  treatment  which  gives  it  a  high  cul- 
tural value.  It  strikes  a  note  which  in  the  present 
jangling  discord  of  national  passions,  much  requires 
to  be  heard.  The  author  calls  upon  his  readers  to 
look  below  the  surface  of  things  and  to  discover  the 
reasons  why  we  should  love  all  the  warring  nations 
of  Europe,  even  those  whose  national  ideals  are  fur- 
thest removed  from  our  own.  It  is  easy  to  treat  a 
demand  of  this  kind  in  a  spirit  of  levity,  and  to  re- 
call the  story  of  the  dinner-table  guest  called  upon 
for  a  toast,  and  who,  determined  not  to  be  out-done 
in  breadth  and  generosity  of  sentiment,  invited  his 
friends  to  drink  to  "All  people  that  on  earth  do 
dwell."  But  in  sober  truth  it  is  necessary  con- 
stantly to  remind  ourselves  of  the  world's  indebted- 
ness to  every  nation  of  whatever  race  or  color. 
Loyalty  to  Truth,  Beauty  and  Goodness  should  know 
no  frontiers  of  coast-lines  or  mountains.  The  lover 
of  philosophy  or  music  cannot  but  revere  the  very 
name  of  Germany  which  has  contributed  so  lavishly 
to  the  enrichment  of  human  life,  nor  can  the  de- 
votee of  science  forget  his  indebtedness  to  the  labora- 
tories of  Austria  and  Hungary.  When  an  Amer- 
ican thinks  of  Italy  he  must  needs  remember  the 
great  apostle  of  democracy,  Mazzini,  and  the  fact 
that  his  country  owes  her  name  to  the  illustrious 
navigator,  Americus  Vespuccius.     There  are  many 
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reasons  indeed  which  ought  to  hold  all  nations  in 
bonds  of  affection  to  the  country  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Raphael,  Titian,  and  the  mighty  masters  of 
music  who  led  the  world  in  creating  that  language 
by  which  emotion  most  easily  expresses  itself;  and 
not  the  least  among  these  the  revelation  of  a  larger 
and  better  ordered  universe  made  by  Copernicus  and 
Galileo.  Mysterious  and  half-civilized  Russia,  too, 
Dr.  Jones  finds  ample  reason  for  embracing  in 
brotherly  love,  chief  among  which  is  the  fact  that 
she  has  produced  Tolstoy,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
forces  making  for  righteousness  during  the  last  half 
century.  In  thinking  of  France  also,  we  are  called 
upon  to  remember  not  only  Victor  Hugo,  Comte, 
Pasteur,  M.  and  Mdme.  Curie  and  the  long  line  of 
French  litterateurs  and  scientists,  but  that  group  of 
idealists  who  have  given  a  new  direction  to  the  great 
art  of  painting,  Corot,  Troyon,  Meissonier,  Millet, 
etc.  Even  for  the  unspeakable  Turk,  Dr.  Jones  .dis- 
covers something  to  challenge  our  admiration  and 
affection,  in  his  contributions  to  the  arts  of  archi- 
tecture, and  rug  and  carpet  weaving.  The  book 
closes  appropriately  with  an  appeal  to  the  reader  to 
love  our  own  America  for  its  defence  of  individual 
liberty,  "to  vindicate  our  ancestors  and  restore  con- 
fidence in  their  ideals,"  and  to  realize  America's  op- 
portunity at  this  awful  crisis  in  the  world's  history. 
Having  fortified  the  mind  with  this  appeal  to  the 
nobler  sentiments,  one  may  safely  take  up  Ben- 
jamin Apthorpe  Gould's  "The  Greater  Tragedy,"  a 
forceful  indictment  not  only  of  the  spirit  and  the 
warring  methods  of  Germany  during  the  way,  but 
an  equally  serious  challenge  to  the  existing  American 
administration  to  show  reason  for  our  continued  con- 
fidence. Those  Americans  who  have  to  some  extent 
emancipated  themselves  both  from  the  party  spirit 
and  from  that  human  tendency  to  give  themselves 
body  and  soul  to  the  politician  of  their  choice,  and 
who  yet  have  loyally  supported  the  President  through 
the  difficult  task  of  choosing  the  one  right  action 
amidst  a  hundred  possible  wrong  ones,  may  have 
had  secret  misgivings  as  to  the  "peace  at  any  price" 
policy  that  has  been  pursued.  Such  will  find  their 
doubts  expressed  for  them  by  a  writer  who  knows 
how  to  use  language  eflPectively — perhaps,  it  may 
be  thought,  too  effectively.  For  we  have  long  ago 
reconciled  ourselves  to  human  fallibility.  We  have 
determined  that  when  we  trust  a  leader  we  shall 
trust  him  fully.  When  we^  set  the  director  of  our 
destinies  on  a  watch  tower,  we  allow  for  the  limi- 
tations of  our  own  view,  and  trust  the  wider  vision 
and  clearer  perspective  that  his  exalted  position 
affords.  But  in  a  democracy  this  does  not  imply  a 
complete  effacement  of  our  own  right  in  the  last 
resort  to  give  or  withhold  our  approbation,  or  to 
continue  or  withdraw  our  confidence. 

The  question  which  this  book  presents  is  as  to 
whether  the  President  has  correctly  expressed  the 
attitude  of  the  American  people  on  the  ethical  aspect 
of  the  European  war,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
violation  of  treaties,  and  in  the  last  analysis,  on 
the  ideals  of  autocracy  and  democracy  respectively, 
for  which  the  battle  is  being  fought.  This  question 
must  be  faced.  Is  absolute  neutrality  a  possible  atti- 
tude for  a  spectator  in  a  quarrel?  We  all  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  witness  a  dog-fight  without  wishing 


that  one  rather  than  the  other  may  win,  and  this  even 
where  no  ethical  considerations  influence  us.  But  how 
much  more  difficult — ^indeed  how  impossible,  when 
the  principle  is  at  stake  for  which  this  country  has 
struggled  and  triumphed  and  lived  up  to,  during  a 
hundred  and  forty  years.  Is  it  not  time  we  aban- 
doned the  pretense  of  neutrality  we  have  maintained 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war?  Does  our  integrity 
of  conscience  not  demand  that  we  sever  relations 
with  a  nation  which  puts  might  before  right,  and 
recognizes  no  limit  to  the  barbarity  which  '^mili- 
tary  necessity"  may  impose?  These  are  questions 
which  Mr.  Gould  invites  the  American  nation  to 
ask  itself,  not  as  we  should  have  preferred,  in  ac- 
cents of  sweet  reasonableness,  but  as  through  a 
megaphone  and  in  tone  that  sound  like  thunder. 
When  read  however,  in  the  spirit  likely  to  be  in- 
duced by  the  first-mentioned  book,  "The  Greater 
Tragedy"  will  point  a  moral  which  it  may  be  well 
for  us  to  lay  to  heart. 

ALEX.   MACKENDRICK. 
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Wherever  truth  stands  in  the  mind,  unaccompanied 
by  the  evidence  upon  which  it  depends,  it  cannot 

properly  be  said  to  be  apprehended  at  all. — Godwin. 

*  *     * 

Liberty  cannot  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  any- 
thing. It  is  of  more  value  than  anything  else. — Rob- 
ert G.  Ingersoll. 

*  *     * 

There  is  one  thing  in  the  world  more  wicked  than 
the  desire  to  command,  and  that  is  the  will  to  obey. 
—William  Kingdon  CliflPord. 

*  *     * 

Great  literature  is  always  the  record  of  some 
great  struggle.— Vida  D.  Scudder. 

*  *    * 

Everything  is  only  for  a  day,  both  that  which  re- 
members and  that  which  is  remembered. — Marcus 
Aurelius. 

«      «      * 

Those  who  would  give  up  essential  liberty  to  pur- 
chase a  little  temporary  safety  deserve  neither  lib- 
erty nor  safety. — Benjamin  Franklin. 
*     *      * 

That  which  is  unjust  can  really  profit  no  one;  that 
which  is  just  can  really  harm  no  one. — Henry 
George. 
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This  is  the  text  of  an  article  in  the  January 
"Fra-  by  Harry  Weinberger,  of  the  New  York 
Bar,  one  of  the  prominent  advocates  of  Free 
Speech. 

It  is  an  eloquent  article  and  it  has  been  re- 
printed as  a  pamphlet,  and  should  be  widely 
distributed  by  those  who  realize  that  "abuse 
of  free  speech  dies  in  a  day,  but  its  denial 
shackles  the  race.** 

We  have  a  few  hundred  copies.  Prices,  sin- 
gle copy,  5c;  12  for  50c. 
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The  best  book  for  statistics  and  up-to- 
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A  clever  book  of  100  pages.  Illustrated. 
Strong  paper  cover,  25c. 

The  Tariff  Manual'' 

By  Roger  Sherman  Hoar 

Strong  paper  cover  15c.  A  brilliant 
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We  have  a  few  Free  i  rade  pamphlets 
for  free  distribution.  Send  5c  to  cover 
postage  on  several. 
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4  The  following  books  are  advertised  by  us, 
not  because  The  Public  necessarily  endorses 
cverythinc:  or  anything  in  them,  but  because 
we  think  they  will  be  of  interest  to  many  of 
our  readers: 

"UNCLE  SAM,  BANKER"     By  Jamet  A. 
Fulton. 
Of  this  book  Mr.  H.  H.  Hardingc,  the  well- 
known  lecturer  and  writer,  says: 

"It  is  a  long  time  since  I  enjoyed 
readmg  anythmgr  more  than  I  have 
IJncle  Sam,  Banker.'  It  is  simple, 
elemental,  lucid  and  conclusive.  It  is 
written  in  a  style  that  any  man  who 
has  even  a  smattering  of  knowledge 
of  present-day  methods  will  find 
highly  entertaining  and  instructive.  It 
IS  altogether  the  best  thing  I  have 
seen  on  the  subject." 

$1.00,  postpaid. 
"USURY.''   By  Calvin  Elliott 

A  Scriptural^  Ethical  and  Economic  View  of 
'Usury."     This   book  has  many   enthusiastic 
friends.     One  Public  Book  Department  cus- 
tomer writes  that  he  has  sold  to  friends  nine- 
teen copies.  .  $1.00.  postpaid. 
"KING  OF  THE  MONEY  KINGS."  By  Lin- 
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Two  Poets  of  the  People 

EDMUND  VANCE  COOKE  and  SAM  WALTER  FOSS 

EDMUND  VANCE  COOKE  writes  poems 
for  people  who  don't  like  poetry — or  think 
they  don't  I  His  insight  is  so  clear  and  his 
workmanship  so  clever  that  his  books  astonish 
and  delight  those  to  whom  Whitman,  Brown- 
ing, Burns  or  even  Longfellow  are  "hard  read- 
ing." To  many  lovers  of  poetry  he  is  an  idol. 

His  poems  are  published  in  six  volumes, 
three  of  which  are  verses  for  and  about  chil- 
dren ;  the  others  are,  broadly  speaking,  poems 
of  democracy. 

The  Uncommon  Commoner $1.50 

Rimes  to  Be  Read 1.50 

Impertinent    Poems 1.50 

Chronicles  of  the  Little  Tot 1.00 

Little  Songs  for  Two 1.00 

I  Rule  the  House 1.00 

SAM  WALTER  FOSS'S  poems  are  published 
in  five  volumes.  The  titles,  chosen  by  himself, 
indicate  the  contents  of  each  volume. 

Songs  of  the  Average  Man $1.50 

Songs  of  War  and  Peace 1.50 

Dreams  in  Homespun 1.50 

Whiffs  from  Wild  Meadows 1.50 

Back  Country  Poems 1.50 

It  is  said  that  "The  House  by  the  Side  of  the 
Road "  has  been  translated  into  every  civi- 
lized language  and  has  become  the  working 
creed  of  thousands.  This  and  that  other  old 
favorite,  "Wen  a  Feller  Is  Out  of  a  Job,"  will 
be  found  in  the  volume  entitled  "Dreams  in 
Homespun." 

For  recreation  and  inspiration  these  are  the 
books  1    Order  from 

The  Poblic  ,n^;n^  New  York 


NEW  TARIFFS  AFTER  THE  WAR 

The  proposed  schemea  for  business  international  boycotts, 
nter  tne  present  conflict,  will,  if  enacted,  produce  disaster. 
Melp  the  Free  Trade  morement  by  joining  die  American 
Free  Trade  Leane.  $1  a  year  and  that  ududes  a  sub- 
•cni^tion  to  the  Free  Trade  Broadside,  our  quarterly  journal. 

iBMTiou  Tnt  Trade  LaarM.  IM  Bayltton  St.,  BMton,  ICaM. 
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The  "Silent  Smith" 


Ball  Baarinc;  Lonf  Wearinf 

The  only  standard  typewriter  that  operates 
with  less  noise  than  our  Model  6  is  our 
Model  8— the  "Silent  Smith." 

No  other  standard  typewriter  is  so  quiet  as 
Model  8.  Its  operation  does  not  disturb 
telephone  conversation. 

A  demonstration  will  cost  you  nothing  and 
may  prove  of  great  value. 
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Home   Office  and  Factory:    Byracuae,   H.   T. 

Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities 

68  East  Washington  St.,  Chioago,  lU. 


MANHATTAN  SINGLETAX  CLUB 

The  oldest  Singletax  oriaaixatioa  in  the  world.  (MEce 
and  club  itwn,  47  West  Und  street.  New  York  City. 
Open  ercry  week  da/.  Meetings  erery  Svaday  craninf. 
CaU  or  write  for  information,  Icctnres  or  literatsra. 


What  Is  Nervousness? 


"1 


Very  few  people  realize  that  nerrousness  is  "a  symptom"  not  a  disease.  Your  nervousness  may  be  due  to  one  or  more 
of  sereral  causes.  The  way  to  find  out  is  to  read  what  Dr.  Kellogg  tells  you  in  his  new  book  "Neurasthenia."  This  book^ 
tells  all  about  nenrousness  and  its  causes— just  what  nervousness  comes  from.   It  is  the  result  of  more  than  forty  years*  ^  I 

experience,   during   which   Dr.   Kellogg  has  observed  and  prescribed  for  thousands  of  cases  of  nervousness— some  of  | 

them  very  serious.    By  reading  his  book,  you  can  learn  how  to  get  rid  of  the  causes  of  nervousness  by  natural  ^O^  ■ 

means.     Dr.  Kellogg  tells  you  just  what  to  do.     No  drugs.     Some  restrictions  of  diet  but  nothing  burdensome.  ^<:>      "^'^    I 
A  little  exercise  but  no  tiresome  regime.   Careful  division  of  hours  of  work,  rest  and  sleep.    These  subjects  are   ^^^  ^^  ^ 
carefully  covered  in  Dr.  Kellogg's  book  which  is  of  invaluable  service  to  any  nervous  sufferer.    Order  it  today.  ^^^7>'      ^r^^  I 
Yon  take  no  risk.    For— if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  after  6  days*  examination  of  the  book,  you  may  X^^ ^^^J^     ■ 
return  it  and  we  will  promptly  refund  every  penny  of  your  money.    Thus,  we  take  all  the  risk.     Order     /Xxj^CV^'^j^    ^ 
today  and  rH  yourself  forever  of  nervous  suffering.    You  can  do  it  if  you  follow  the  teachings  in  Dr.    V-tf^  J^V^ ''  ^^    ^ 
Keltogg's  book -Neurasthenia."  ^  «  > 
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REFERENDUM 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  PUBLIC:— The  country  is  in  imminent  peril  of  entering 
the  world-war.  The  decision  our  government  makts  will  be  the  most  momentous  in 
our  history.  It  is  a  time  for  clear  thought.  Let  us  remember  that  the  breaking  of 
diplomatic  relations  does  not  mean  inevitable  war.  Neither  does  an  overt  act  on  the 
part  of  Germany  mean  immediate  war.  For  we  run  no  danger  of  invasion.  We  have 
none  of  the  urgency  of  sudden  self-defence.  We  are  in  the  most  fortimate  position  to 
take  a  calm  and  critical  survey  of  what  hostilities  will  mean.  We  still  have  time  to 
decide  consciously  and  clear-sightedly  whether  we  wish  to  shatter  the  whole  structure 
of  our  position  as  the  one  powerful  neutral.  "Democratic  control  of  foreign  policy" 
is  one  of  the  new  instruments  with  which  all  men  of  good-will  hope  to  scotch  the 
war-madness  of  the  future.  We  have  now  the  one  clmnce  in  all  history  to  test  out 
this  principle. 

The  public  which  elected  the  President  as  the  leader  of  a  liberal  democracy 
should  be  consulted  before  our  government  takes  a  step  which  to  millions  will  seem 
like  the  collapse  of  all  our  hopes  and  ideals.  In  his  foreign  policy,  in  Colombia^  in 
Mexico,  in  Europe,  the  President  has  stood  as  the  courageous  and  patient  defender 
of  democratic  control.  But  now,  inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  places  the  decision  of 
war  and  peace  in  the  hands  of  the  people's  congressional  representatives,  the  people 
themselves  must  speak.  Theirs,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  the  immeasurable  burden  of 
war  and  the  responsibility  of  asstmiing  it. 

For,  however  inevitable  the  breaking  of  relations  may  have  been,  the  positive  act 
of  war  will  be  the  expression  of  a  new  world  policy.  It  will  be  the  work  of  deliberate 
choice,  and,  as  an  act  of  choice,  the  people  of  this  nation  have  a  right  to  criticize  it. 
If  the  nation  goes  into  this  war,  it  must  go  with  its  eyes  wide  open.  It  cannot  drift 
in  without  the  least  vision  of  how  radicaUy  oiu:  destiny  will  be  altered  by  oiu:  action. 

Prior,  therefore,  to  a  declaration  of  war,  or  to  any  engaging  in  hostilities,  Con- 
gress should  take  measures  to  secure  a  nation-wide  referendtmi  on  the  question  of  our 
entrance.  This  should  be  preceded  by  a  clear  and  explicit  statement  from  the  Presi- 
dent as  to  the  policy  to  which  we  are  being  committed,  and  the  probable  consequences. 
We  must  know  all  the  gains  that  could  possibly  accrue,  both  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  to  ourselves.  We  must  know  whether  these  would  balance  the  appalling  evils 
war  would  surely  bring.  During  the  last  few  weeks  the  President  has  outlined  for  us 
a  world  order  to  whose  support  a  neutral  America  would  throw  its  vast  reservoir  of 
power  and  principle.  We  have  had  the  conviction  that  there  was  still  for  us  the  great 
role  to  play  of  a  robust  and  healing  neutrality.  Shall  we  surrender  to  war,  when  we 
should  be  working  for  a  warless  world?  Shall  the  crisis  find  us  numb,  except  for  the 
most  elementary  of  patriotic  thrills?  It  is  a  time  for  speaking.  Do  we  want  this  war? 
Do  we  want  it  for  any  of  the  possible  purposes  that  exist?  Can  we  justify  war  for 
anything  short  of  national  self-defence?  In  any  other  cause  are  we  ready  to  fling  fran- 
tically away  our  international  efficacy  for  good? 

If  you  want  a  referendum  before  Congress  declares  war  {except  in 
case  of  invasion)  write  or  wire  your  Congressman  today. 


If  you  want  to  spread  this  point  of 
view  widely  over  the  coimtry,  send 
money  at  once  to  COMMITTEE  FOR 
DEMOCRATIC  CONTROL  (former- 
ly Emergency  Office),  Room  1034,  7o 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  it 
will  be  used  for  nothing  else. 


Issued  by: 

AMOS  PINCHOT 

RANDOLPH  BOURNE 

MAX  EASTMAN 

WINTHROP  D.  LANE 

Committee  for  Democratic  Control 
(Formerly  Committee  for  the 
Emergency  Office). 
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RAIGH-r     £:OG 


INDUSTRIAL  SETTLEMENT 


By  AVERY  QUERCUS 


MOST  BUSINESS  is  organized  on  the  theory 
that  the  Dollar  should  vote  and  direct,  while 
the  Worker  should  perform  his  little  man- 
ual and  cerebral  stunts  quietly  and  unobtrusively, 
not  presuming  to  meddle  with  the  management. 


This  theory  has  naturally  bred  a  race  of  dollar  aris- 
tocrats and  industrial  serfs,  commonly  designated 
respectively  as  "Capital"  and  "Labor." 


Fundamental  democracy  must  place  the  Man  ahead 
of  the  Dollar,  and  recognize  the  worker  as  the 
Master  ot  his  destiny,  not  the  slave  of  his  tools. 


INVESTORS,  on  the  other  hand,  are  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  development  of  business 
under  prevailing  conditions,  and  they  are 
bound  to  be  more  and  more  important  factors  as 
industry  becomes  democratized. 


Can  a  system  be  devised,  launched  and  efliciently 
conducted,  in  which  the  investors  and  workers 
maintain  human  relations  with  one  another?  That 
is  one  of  the  problems  tackled  in  sober  earnest  by 
the  Straight  Edge  Industrial  Settlement  in  its 
project  of  forming  a  "working  model  of  an  ideal 
industrial  commonwealth." 


THE  INVESTOR'S  SHARE  has  been  so  de- 
fined and  so  diflFcrentiated  from  the  Woric- 
er's  Share  that  it  has  been  possible  to  en- 
list sufficient  capital  to  develop  and  carry  on  a  suc- 
cessful business,  without  depriving  the  workers  of 
their  initiative  and  responsibility,  and  the  authority 
that  adheres  therein. 

••• 

Applied  to  the  food  industry — the  principal  industry 
so  far  developed  to  commercial  propjortions— the 
"Investor's  Share"  consists  of  a  definite  slice  of 
every  "Straight  Edge*'  loaf,  muffin  or  package.  To 
be  more  specific,  it  is  io%  of  the  manufacturing 
price. 


This  investor's  slice  is  not  a  stock  dividend.  It  is 
not  even  a  share  in  the  profits.  It  is  rather  a  roy- 
alty or  cooperative  commission.  It  is  administered 
by  Trustees  elected  by  the  investors,  who  hold  "loan 
certificates"  and  participate  in  the  Investor's  Share, 
or  Surpkis  Fund,  under  certain  well-defined  rules. 


VIEWED  FROM  ANOTHER  ANGLE,  the 
Surplus  Fund  is  the  Settlement's  means  of 
financing  progressively  one  cooperative  in- 
dustry after  another.  The  Trustees'  official  valua- 
tion of  the  Settlement's  interest  in  the  Straight 
Edge  food  industry  on  June  15,  1916,  was  $60,000. 
Of  this  amount,  about  ^14,000  represented  cash  in- 
vestments of  sums  rangmg  from  $5  to  $1,000  made 
by  several  hundred  persons.  That  draws  its  pro 
rata  fourteen-sixticths  of  the  Surplus  Fund.  The 
remaining  forty-six-sixtieths  goes  to  the  Settlement 
for  the  further  development  of  cooperative  indus- 
tries. 


FROM  YEAR  TO  YEAR  the  Trustees  appraise 
the  Settlement's  interest  in  the  food  industry 
as  the  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  Sur- 
plus Fund.  The  Settlement  can  thus  sell  more  loan 
certificates  as  the  Surplus  Fund  grows,  or  it  can 
refuse  to  sell  certificates,  and  have  a  larger  and 
larger  amount  of  new  free  capital  to  use,  without 
having  to  pay  it  back. 


The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  is  that  a 
plan  has  been  devised  and  put  into  practical  opera- 
tion whereby  reasonable  investors  can  be  satisfied, 
and  given  an  opportunity  to  help  boost  their  own 
dividends,  without  saddling  the  responsible  workers 
with  dollar-dictation. 


WORKERS  ARE  THUS  FREE  to  conduct 
business  on  their  own  responsibility,  with- 
out being  in  constant  terror  of  what  their 
"capital"  will  think  or  will  do  to  them.  They  can 
organize  in  whatever  form  they  choose.  Each  com- 
pany or  group  simply  pays  the  royalty  for  the  use 
of  the  Straight  Edge  name  and  organization,  whidi 
are  proving  to  be  well  worth  the  price. 


The  plan  docs  not  preclude  workers  from  organiz- 
ing a  stodc  company  and  making  profits  f  or^  stodc- 
holders  out  of  economies  of  production  or  distribu- 
tion. Two  such  stock  companies  are  already  in  op- 
eration, both  paying  good  dividends. 


Full  particulars  about  the  method  of  administering 
the  Investor's  Share  will  be  furnished  to  any  Pxtbuc 
reader  on  request,  addressed  to  the  writer  at  100 
Lawrence  Street,  New  York. 


STEilQBT  SDOS  "Foods  that  Food"  aro  aado  \v  oooporatlTO  labor  and  told  on  tboir  meritt  ttxwgh  oooporatlTO 
diftribmtliif  dopoti  throughout  fho  Xotropolitau  I>lftrtot,  aad  hy  parool  poot  throufhout  tho  Ihdtod  Btat«a, 
Tour  woouj  itroam  of  food  ospoato  will  not  ho  inoroasod,  aud  may  ho  roduood,  hy  tunoaff  aa  amoh  ao  pooalhla  of 
tt  iBto  ttralght  Idea  ohaaaola.  Wttk»  for  faU  iafontttloa,  or  aoad  a  dollar  for  aa  ^*Baay  Bouaokoo^sf  Box." 
Addroos   BT&AIQBT   SDOB   DISTRIBVTnrO   OOSPOBATIOir,  100  Lawronoo  ttroot,  Vow  York  Olty. 
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Editorial 


Persons  who  have  felt  a  growing  necessity 
of  falling  back  upon  the  Malthusian  law  to 
prevent  the  over-population  of  the  earth  may 
feel  somewhat  reassured  by  the  dispatches 
from  the  Polish  front  telling  of  packs  of 
wolves  that  attack  the  wounded  soldiers,  even 
during  the  fighting.  Territory  that  harbors 
wolves  has  plenty  of  room  for  men.  And  gov- 
ernments that  engage  in  killing  men  while 
wolves  abound  is  itself  condemned.  The 
price  of  a  battleship  would  drain  a  vast 
swamp,  and  the  labor  of  an  army  corps  would 
clear  enough  ground  for  its  support.  It  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  government  that  it  should 
encourage  the  wolfish  spirit  in  men's  hearts 
at  the  same  time  that  wolves  roam  its  fields. 


The  Republican  leader  in  Congress,  James 
R.  Mann,  deserves  commendation  for  his  op- 
position to  the  war  fever.  In  that  respect  he 
displays  better  democracy  than  some  who 
wear  the  Democratic  label.  And  he  displays 
a  type  of  courage  too  high  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  his  valiant  militarist  Republican  col- 
league, Gardner  of  Massachusetts,  who  in- 
dulges in  the  safe  pastime  of  hurling  insult- 
ing epithets  at  persons  whom  he  believes  will 
not  fight.  If  it  be  true  that  this  is  a  time  to 
forget  political  parties,  then  they  should  be 
forgotten  in  a  united  effort  against  the  coun- 
trjr's  worst  enemies,  the  interests  that  are  try- 
ing to  get  us  into  war.  In  fighting  these  ene- 
mies Ck)ngres8man  Mann  is  performing  valu- 
able service  to  the  nation. 
«     »     « 

Strange,  is  it  not,  that  those  who  urge  uni- 
versal conscription,  on  account  of  its  "de- 
mocracy," should  oppose  so  bitterly  the  prop- 
osition to  subject  a  declaration  of  war  to  a 
referendum?  (Congressman  A.  H.  Gardner, 
of  Massachusetts,  is  a  conspicuous  example  of 


this  style  of  "democrat."  His  address  in  Con- 
gress on  February  15  indicates  that  his  idea 
of  democracy  must  be  the  relation  that  exists 
among  convicts  in  a  penitentiary.  And  the 
same  seems  true  of  other  conscriptionists 
who  will  not  tolerate  the  suggestion  of  a  ref- 
erendum or  a  declaration  of  war. 
♦     ♦     ♦ 

The  noisy  jingoes  who  profess  themselves 
confident  that  popular  sentiment  favors  war 
show  weakness  of  faith  in  opposing  a  refer- 
endum. And  well  they  may.  The  informal 
referendum  conducted  by  the  American 
Union  Against  Militarism  has  flooded  Con- 
gress with  protests  against  a  declaration  of 
war  without  a  referendum.  Congressman 
Warren  Worth  Bailey  has  taken  a  postal  card 
referendum  of  his  district,  and  replies  show 
sentiment  there  to  be  eight  to  one  against 
war.  Unless  the  jingoes  would  plunge  the 
country  into  war  regardless  of  the  popular 
will,  they  will  cease  their  framing  of  meager 
excuses  for  opposing  a  referendum. 

«     «     ♦ 

In  July  of  1914  the  Socialists  of  Germany 
and  the  labor  organizations  were  opposing 
war  and  urging  opposition  to  a  war  policy,  if 
entered  upon.  But  they  failed  when  the  cru- 
cial test  came.  Therefore  some  skeptics 
question  the  significance  of  the  action  of 
Samuel  Gompers  and  other  American  labor 
leaders  in  asking  co-operation  of  German 
fellow-unionists  in  opposition  to  war.  They 
further  compare  the  present  strong  anti-war 
attitude  of  American  Socialists  with  the  simi- 
lar position  once  taken  by  their  European 
comrades,  and  predict  the  same  resulting 
fiasco.  But  such  a  result  does  not  necessarily 
follow.  The  very  fact  that  European  Social- 
ists have  proved  so  bitter  a  disappointment 
should  make  American  Socialists  welcome  the 
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chance  to  redeem  their  movement.  It  should 
stimulate  them  to  stand  firm  in  their  opposi- 
tion, should  they  be  put  to  the  test.  And  the 
same  applies  to  organized  labor.  Let  us  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  the  test. 
But|  if  there  should  be,  it  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
case  where  history  will  not  repeat  itself. 

«  «  ♦ 
Of  unusual  merit  is  the  appointment  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Conmiission  of  W.  B.  Colver 
of  St  Paul.  The  Commission  has  suffered 
for  want  of  one  member  possessed  of  the 
economic  knowledge  essential  to  carrying  out 
the  object  for  which  it  was  created.  Mr.  Col- 
ver has  that  and  has  besides  what  is  equally 
important — ^the  ability  and  the  will  to  apply 
such  kno\dedge.  There  will  be  no  mystery 
about  such  problems  as  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  the  trust  question,  should  he  be  al- 
lowed to  direct  the  investigation.  And  the 
solutions  recommended  will  be  ones  that  will 
solve.  The  right  man  has  been  put  in  the 
right  place. 

«    «     « 

In  these  days  of  frenzied  preparedness  the 
wary  citizen  will  examine  carefully  all  de- 
mands for  money ;  and  it  behooves  him  to  look 
a  long  way  back  of  the  initial  demand.  The 
adage  '^Beware  of  the  Greeks  bearing  gifts" 
was  never  more  timely.  It  is  announced  that 
Representative  Randall  of  California  is  draft- 
ing a  bill  authorizing  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  convert  liquor  distilleries 
into  munition  plants.  Such  a  law  would  en- 
list another  powerful  pecuniary  interest  in 
having  this  country  go  to  war.  Distillerie.s 
have  been  a  drug  on  the  market  since  dry  ter- 
ritory became  so  extensive,  and  it  would  be  a 
master  stroke  of  the  liquor  men  to  unload 
their  useless  plants  on  the  Government  at  the 
usual  war  profit.  Raiding  the  treasury  is 
likely  to  be  a  popular  American  pastime  until 
the  country  returns  to  a  condition  of  sanity, 
and  if  a  Prohibitionist  can  be  deceived  in  this 
way,  how  will  others  fare? 
*    *    * 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  demand  of 
some  over  patriotic  people  that  German 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  be  discharged 
because  of  the  present  strained  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  is  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Instruction  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege that  the  president  and  trustees  of  the 
college  retain  tiie  professors  and  instructors 
of  German  or  Austrian  birth.  If  teachers  in 
schools  and  colleges  are  efficient,  they  should 


be  permitted  to  continue  their  work  undis- 
turbed. The  spirit  shown  by  President  Wil- 
son in  declaring  that  no  unfair  advantage 
would  be  taken,  either  of  persons  or  property, 
should  prevail.  It  was  this  action  of  the 
President  that  evoked  the  fine  compliment  of 
the  New  Yorker  Sta(U8'Zeiiung.  Conmient- 
ing  on  the  efforts  of  the  German  government 
to  revive  the  treaties  of  1799  and  1828,  this 
erstwhile  critic  said:  ^With  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  with  a  single  proclamation,  he  has  as- 
sured the  foreigners  living  here  of  that  full 
protection  that  never  could  have  been  by  an- 
cient treaties.'* 

♦     ♦    « 

The  spectacle  of  the  President  of  ihe 
United  States  begging  Congress  to  ratify  the 
Colombian  treaty  negotiated  nearly  three 
years  ago  will  cause  some  strange  emotions 
among  people  who  like  to  think  of  our  Gov- 
ernment as  based  upon  the  code  of  gentlemen. 
One  is  that  the  acts  of  swashbucklers,  how- 
ever much  they  may  be  applauded  by  kindred 
spirits  at  the  time,  are  certain  to  return  to 
plague  the  nation  that  permits  them.  An- 
other thought  is  that  it  would  have  looked 
better  had  we  offered  our  apology  and  made 
the  agreed  restitution  for  Roosevelt's  act  in 
''taking  Panama"  when  we  were  not  our- 
selves in  need  of  favors  from  the  injured 
state.  If  the  treaty  now  receives  the  vote  of 
such  Roosevelt  partisans  as  Senator  Lodge  it 
will  be  because  they  waive  their  right  as 
partisans,  and  accept  the  treaty  through  fear 
of  what  the  Germans  in  the  event  of  war 
might  do  to  the  Canal  from  the  friendly  base 
of  Colombia.  Verily,  there  is  a  difference 
between  Big  Stick  diplomacy  and  interna- 
tional democracy. 

«     «     ♦ 

That  the  end  justifies  the  means  is,  in  sub- 
stance, the  argument  of  a  valued  correspond- 
ent in  favor  of  extension  of  postal  censorship 
to  liquor  advertisements,  and  also  in  favor  of 
the  oleomargarine  tax.  The  end  in  one  case 
is  abolition  of  drunkenness,  and  in  the  other 
prevention  of  fraud.  Both  are  good,  but 
neither  justifies  resort  to  a  vicious  principle 
for  its  accomplishment.  A  good  end  can  al- 
ways be  achieved  by  proper  means. 

♦        ♦        4( 

In  San  Francisco,  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor's  weekly  news  let- 
ter, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  attributed 
to  high  wages  a  falling  off  of  the  city's  manu- 
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facturinsr  industries.  Now  comes  the  cham- 
ber's own  expert,  Dr.  B.  M.  Rastall,  who  de- 
clares, after  an  investigation,  in  an  address 
to  the  Labor  (Council,  that  it  is  the  high  cost 
of  land  in  the  business  section,  and  not  high 
wages,  which  is  responsible.  A  similar  inves- 
tigation would  have  the  same  results  in  many 
other  places.  The  business  men  of  San  Fran- 
cisco who  fought  Singletax  proposals  have 
been  doing  all  they  could  to  commit  indus^ 
trial  suicide. 

«     «     « 

An  opportunity  for  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin to  vastly  improve  its  tax  system  is  given 
in  the  pending  resolution  by  Mr.  Nordman  in 
the  legislature  granting  home  rule  in  taxation 
to  cities  and  towns.  The  resolution  is  a  mod- 
erate one  giving  to  Wisconsin  localities  the 
same  freedom  which  cities  of  Western  Can- 
ada enjoy.  It  does  not  impose  any  particular 
tax  system  on  any  of  them.  Those  places 
which  are  satisfied  with  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem may  retain  it.  Those  which  would  ex- 
empt  in  whole  or  part  some  classes  of  prop- 
erty may  do  so.  Those  places  which  make 
wise  use  of  this  power  will  give  the  whole 
state  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  while 
any  that  may  make  mistakes  will  show  what 
other  places  should  avoid.  In  the  interest  of 
the  whole  state  the  resolution  should  pass  and 
the  amendment  be  adopted. 
«     «     « 

Farmers  and  ranchers  of  Texas  and  else- 
where along  the  border  are  anticipating  labor 
fa'oubles  in  consequence  of  the  new  immigra- 
tion law.  Heretofore  there  have  been  large 
numbers  of  Mexicans  crossing  the  border  into 
this  country,  some  to  remain  as  permanent 
citizens,  and  some  to  aid  in  cotton  picking. 
As  nine-tenths  of  these  persons  are  said  to 
be  illiterate,  the  supply  of  cheap  labor  will  to 
that  extent  be  shut  off.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  Mexicans  in  Texas  will  move  northward 
in  response  to  the  higher  wages,  which  will 
feave  the  ranchmen  no  option  but  to  meet  the 
higher  wages  or  curtail  their  activities.  We 
niay  now  look  for  another  army  along  the 
United  States  border  to  keep  out,  not  raiding 
bandits  but  job-hunting  laborers ;  and  as  the 
ranchers  will  be  as  eager  to  have  the  men  as 
they  have  been  to  be  spared  the  bandits,  it 
will  require  a  much  larger  force  than  that 
sent  against  Villa. 

♦     ♦    « 

Clearly  some  of  the  foreigners  coming  to 
our  shores  are  slow  to  catch  the  modem  idea 


of  eflSciency.  After  the  recent  food  riots  in 
Brooklyn,  in  which  women  mobbed  the  push 
cart  venders  for  putting  prices  out  of  their 
reach,  the  victims  met  to  talk  over  matters. 
They  insisted  that  their  prices  had  not  ad- 
vanced as  much  as  what  they  had  to  pay  for 
the  food  they  sold,  and  that  they  were  them- 
selves making  scarcely  any  profit.  But  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  displays  their  archaic 
state  of  mind.  It  was  notiiing  less  than  that 
they  call  a  public  meeting  at  which  buyers 
and  sellers  could  talk  over  the  matter  to- 
gether. Such  a  spirit  will  never  make  for 
preparedness.  If  these  foreign  bom  citizens 
wish  to  be  "up"  in  military  efficiency  they 
should  stand  upon  their  rights  to  fix  their 
own  prices,  and  insist  that  the  government 
protect  them  in  that  right,  even  to  the  extent 
of  shooting  down  mobs  of  women  who  pre- 
sume to  complain  because  they  are  unable  to 
buy  sufficient  food  for  their  children.  Away 
with  these  mollycoddles ! 
North  Dakota's  Experience. 

When  North  Dakota  voters  elected  last  fall 
the  ticket  of  the  Farmers'  Nonpartisan 
League,  they  made  clear  their  approval  of  the 
League's  legislative  program.  To  put  this 
program  in  effect  required  a  number  of  con- 
stitutional changes,  and  consequently,  as  the 
quickest  method,  an  entirely  new  constitution 
was  drawn  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  at  a 
special  election  in  June.  The  submission  res- 
olution passed  the  House,  but  was  blocked  in 
the  Senate  where  hold-over  members  control. 

The  Senate  offered  instead  to  adopt  a  res- 
olution for  a  constitutional  convention,  which 
would  have  involved  a  needless  delay  of  three 
years.  So  the  project  has  come  to  naught  as 
far  as  the  legislature  is  concerned.  But  fort- 
unately the  State  adopted  two  years  ago 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity is  thus  afforded  to  submit  the  Consti- 
tution in  spite  of  the  State  Senate,  although  it 
will  be  delayed  more  than  a  year.  The  re- 
quirements for  use  of  the  Initiative  are  diffi- 
cult. Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  voters  in 
a  majority  of  counties  must  sign  the  petition. 
But  the  League  is  well  enough  organized  to 
make  possible  what  would  ordinarily  be  a 
prohibitive  condition. 

A  description  of  the  proposed  new  Consti- 
tution by  a  hostile  correspondent  for  The 
Oregon  Voter  appears  in  the  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 10.    He  says: 

The  new  constitution  confers  the  broadest  powers. 
It  permits  land  to  be  classified  for  taxation  purposes, 
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80  that  in  enforcing  the  proposed  compulsory  hail  tax 
on  lands  in  sections  subject  to  haU,  said  tax  may  be 
heavier  than  in  sections  not  so  likdy  to  be  visited. 

It  permits  farm  improvements  to  be  exempt  from 
taxation. 

It  gives  the  broadest  regulative  and  supervisory 
powers  over  insurance,  public  utilities,  etc 

It  provides  that,  ''The  right  of  the  state  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  to  engage  in  any  occupa- 
tion or  business  shall  not  be  denied  or  prohibited.'' 

From  which  it  seeems  that  the  new  Con- 
stitution empowers  the  people  at  any  time  to 
manage  their  affairs  as  they  see  fit  regardless 
even  of  what  the  f ramers  of  the  Constitution 
may  think  about  it.  That  is  the  kind  of  Con- 
stitution which  every  State  should  have.  The 
North  Dakota  farmers  deserve  encourage- 
ment in  the  brave  effort  they  are  making  for 
better  conditions.  And  the  value  of  the  Initi- 
ative has  received  another  demonstration. 

S.  D. 


Encouraging  Industry. 

The  question  is  asked  by  a  municipal  man- 
ager who  has  been  successful  in  his  young 
prctfession,  "What  can  a  municipality  of  350,- 
000  do  properly  and  profitably  to  encourage 
present  industries,  attract  new  ones,  stimu*- 
late  trade,  and  increase  the  steady  employ- 
ment?" It  may  safely  be  presumed  that  such 
a  question  occurs  now  and  again  to  all  per- 
sons having  to  do  with  public  affairs.  It  is  a 
question  that  must  arise  in  connection  with 
almost  every  social,  political,  or  economic 
move ;  and  not  to  answer  it  means  to  invite 
stagnation  and  decay. 

Government  has  two  means  of  influencing 
human  activities.  It  may  make  a  course  in- 
viting by  smoothing  the  way,  and  giving  spe- 
cial rewards.  Or  it  may  make  it  difficult  by 
presenting  obstructions,  and  laying  penalties. 
Enterprising  cities  have  sought  to  attain  the 
ends  named  in  the  manager's  question  by  of- 
fering bounties  or  bonuses  to  new  enterprises 
to  locate  within  their  boundaries.  Some  have 
offered  as  an  inducement  exemption  from 
taxation  for  a  term  of  years.  But  bonuses 
must  from  their  very  nature  be  limited  in  ex- 
tent, and  be  distributed  only  among  the  more 
important  and  striking  cases.  Besides, 
though  they  may  induce  the  creation  of  new 
enterprises  they  do  little  toward  keeping 
them  alive. 

The  relation  of  the  municipality  to  the  en- 
terprises within  its  borders,  however,  has 
one  constant  means  of  contact,  that  of  tax- 
ation.   This  is  the  most  constant  and  per- 


sistent of  all  economic  forces.  By  shifting 
taxes  from  point  to  point,  by  remitting  them 
upon  some  things  and  doubling  them  upon 
others,  industries  wax  and  wane,  and  social 
institutions  thrive  or  fall  away.  Since  in  any 
event  revenue  must  be  provided  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  government  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  use  this  powerful  agent 
as  a  means  of  stimulating  industry.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  beyond  a  peradventure  that  a 
tax  on  goods  is  added  to  the  price,  which,  by 
limiting  the  demand  hinders  and  depresses 
the  industry  that  makes  or  handles  the  goods. 
The  converse  also  is  true,  that  the  removal  of 
a  tax  from  goods  cheapens  the  price,  in- 
creases the  demand,  and  stimulates  and  up- 
lifts the  industry  that  makes  or  handles  the 
goods. 

And  since  there  is  a  legitimate  means  of  ob- 
taining revenue  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment without  taxing  industry,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  people 
of  the  municipality  of  350,000,  or  of  any  size 
larger  or  smaller,  to  remove  all  taxes  from  in- 
dustry, and  derive  the  revenue  from  sources 
that  will  notdepress trade  or  decrease  employ- 
ment of  labor.  To  meet  such  a  demand  econo- 
mists suggest  the  employment  of  a  tax  on 
land  values,  since  such  a  tax  cannot  be  added 
to  price,  and  cannot  therefore  make  land 
dearer  or  lessen  the  quantity.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  economists  are  agreed  that  a  tax  on 
land  values,  by  falling  on  vacant  as  well  as 
improved  land,  forces  lands  held  for  specula- 
tion into  the  market,  and  so  increases  the 
supply  and  lowers  the  price. 

It  may  be  submitted,  therefore,  that  since 
the  removal  of  taxes  from  the  products  of 
labor,  and  their  concentration  on  land  values, 
would  cheapen  both  goods  and  land,  thereby 
increasing  the  use  of  both,  such  a  measur^ 
would  serve  to  "encourage  present  industries^ 
attract  new  ones,  stimulate  trade,  and  in^ 
crease  and  steady  employment  of  labor/' 

8.  C. 

Rent  and  Taxes. 

The  New  York  Evening  World  of  Febni 
ary  10  contains  the  following  news  item: 

Representatives  of  all  realty  interests  wiU  me« 
during  the  next  few  days  to  determine  whether  Stal 
and  city  shall  be  forced  to  relieve  real  estate  fa 
raising  part  of  the  needed  income  from  other  source 
or  whether  realty  owners  shall  preserve  their  ec< 
nomic  integrity  through  a  concerted  movement  I 
'  raise  rents  on  all  classes  of  property. 

The  position  of  these  realty  owners  is  no 
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wholly  unreasonable.  They  are  entitled  to  re- 
lief from  taxation  upon  their  improvements. 
There  is  neither  reason  nor  justice  in  a  tax 
system  which  exacts  a  greater  contribution 
to  the  public  treasury  from  the  land  owner 
who  erects  a  building  upon  his  property  than 
from  the  one  who  allows  equally  valuable 
land  to  remain  unused.  The  exemption  of 
improvements  from  taxation  and  placing 
upon  bare  land  values  the  burden  of  all  public 
expenses  would  give  realty  owners  the  relief 
which  they  should  have. 

The  Lower  Rents  Society  of  New  York  City 
has  been  trying  for  some  years  to  secure  from 
the  legislature  power  for  the  city  to  untax 
improvements.  So  far  its  efforts  have  proved 
unsuccessful,  chiefly  because  many  owners  of 
improvements  have  foolishly  made  common 
cause  with  owners  of  unimproved  lands  in 
opposition.  Their  present  plight  would  have 
been  avoided  had  they  not  allowed  themselves 
to  be  thus  misled.  It  is  not  fair,  however, 
that  rent  payers  should  be  penalized  for  the 
mistaken  policy  of  their  landlords.  The 
threatened  increase  of  rents  is  but  another 
example  of  the  evil  results  of  the  existing  tax 
system,  and  should  arouse  tenants  to  the  need 
of  a  more  energetic  fight  on  land  monopoly. 

s.  D. 

Cuba's  Insurrection. 

When  The  Public  called  attention  last  No- 
vember to  Cuba's  predicament  on  account  of 
the  Piatt  Amendment,  which  gives  to  this 
country  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  island's 
affairs  whenever  we  choose,  it  was  not 
tiiought  the  act  was  so  imminent.  Already 
the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington  has 
warned  the  Cuban  people  that  no  government 
set  up  by  insurrection  will  be  recognized  by 
this  country.  Possibly  the  Cubans  should  be 
thankful  that  the  interference  for  the  present 
is  negative.  With  a  President  of  the  Big 
Stick  kind  at  Washington  we  should  speedily 
look  for  an  invasion  of  the  American  army. 
With  the  present  Administration  we  shall 
probably  have  nothing  more  than  passive  re- 
sistance. 

But  what  kind  of  freedom  is  it  that  Cuba 
«Uoys  that  depends  not  upon  the  kind  of 
President  her  people  elect,  but  upon  the  kind 
of  President  that  our  people  elect?  Revolu- 
tion is  said  to  be  the  inherent  right  of  any 
people;  but  an  exception  must  be  made  of 
Cubans.  Nominally  independent,  they  are 
yet  dependent;  and  no  uprising  of  their  peo- 


ple, no  matter  what  the  cause  or  provocation, 
can  be  successful  unless  it  has  tlie  approval 
of  the  American  Government. 

Clearly  this  is  wrong.  It  is  a  false  position 
for  both  countries.  It  robs  Cubans  of  their 
independence;  and  it  tempts  this  country  to 
meddle  with  matters  that  it  does  not  under- 
stand. But  while  it  prevents  the  people  of 
Cuba  from  successfully  revolting  against 
anything  that  the  government  of  this  country 
approves,  it  leaves  wide  the  door  for  adven- 
turers of  that  country  to  blackmail  their  gov- 
ernment by  threatening  a  disturbance  that 
will  bring  upon  them  the  American  troops. 
No  government  should  have  such  power  over 
an  alien  people,  least  of  all  one  that  is  based 
upon  the  principle  that  governments  derived 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. The  Piatt  Amendment  should  be  re- 
pealed. 8.  c. 

The  Threatened  Slavery. 

The  courtmartial  of  five  unfortunate  mi- 
litiamen at  New  York,  and  of  the  ofl5cers  who 
ill-treated  them,  throws  more  light  on  the 
degradation  and  slavery  which  compulsory 
military  service  impUes.  The  men  had  re- 
sented unjust  treatment  on  the  part  of  their 
superior  officers.  But  assertion  of  self-re- 
spect on  the  part  of  a  private  is  an  offense 
against  discipline.  So  they  were  subjected 
to  a  cruel  punishment.  Fortunately  some 
civilians  witnessed  the  punishment,  the  mat- 
ter became  public,  and  a  trial  by  court  martial 
was  ordered. 

But  the  court  martial  has  only  made  clearer 
than  ever  the  helplessness  of  the  enlisted  man 
against  overbearing  tyranny  on  the  part  of 
his  officers.  It  disregarded  the  strong  provo- 
cation that  the  men  had  and  ordered,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  severe  punishment  they  had  al-. 
ready  suffered,  a  six  months'  term  in  prison 
and  a  dishonorable  discharge.  That  means 
disfranchisement.  As  to  the  officers,  whose 
tyranny  drove  the  men  to  rebellion,  the  court 
martial  upheld  them  by  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

Only  through  benevolent  exercise  of  des- 
potic power  by  General  Wood  were  the  con- 
victed privates  saved  from  further  punish- 
ment. He  saw  fit  to  disapprove  the  finding 
of  the  court  martial.  This  sets  aside  the  sen- 
tence against  the  men,  but  cannot  affect  the 
acquittal  of  the  officers.  It  may  be  unfair  to 
General  Wood  to  ask  whether  he  would  have 
interfered  had  there  been  no  publicity,  as 
there  seldom  is  concerning  caseaof  disciDline 
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in  the  army.  But  there  is  no  questioning  of 
the  fact  that  enlisted  men  are  as  helpless  as 
slaves,  will  be  punished  for  resenting  injus- 
tice, and  can  be  helped  only  by  the  exercise  of 
power  that  may  as  readily  be  turned  against 
them. 

At  present  men  who  enlist  voluntarily  are 
the  only  ones  liable  to  such  treatment.  But 
conscriptionists  are  at  work  in  Congress  try- 
ing to  make  it  compulsory  for  citizens  to  sub- 
ject themselves  to  such  conditions.  Slavery, 
under  the  name  of  "universal  military  train- 
ing," is  as  objectionable  and  outrageous  as 
under  its  conventional  title.  s.  D. 

America's  Greatest  Danger. 

Great  harm  to  this  country  is  impending. 
Issues  the  most  far-reaching  in  the  nation's 
history  are  crystalizing ;  and  the  people  will 
soon  be  called  upon  to  make  a  decision  which, 
if  wrong,  may  long  stand  as  a  mark  of  retro- 
gression. That  danger  is  militarism.  And 
the  evil  lies  not  in  the  size  of  our  military  es- 
tablishment, nor  in  the  uses  to  which  it  may 
be  put,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  is  based  upon 
compulsion.  It  is  apparent  that  a  very  large 
part  of  the  people  of  this  country  have  been 
brought  to  a  state  of  mind  in  which  they  are 
willing  that  a  nation  dedicated  to  freedom 
should  have  compulsory  military  service. 

And  this  danger  is  the  greater  because  due 
to  an  honest  belief.  Were  militarism  confined 
to  munition  makers  and  soldiers  it  would  be 
comparatively  harmless;  but  when  the  idea 
is  held  by  our  best  people,  the  danger  is  in- 
calculable. Men  and  women  who  persist  in 
thinking  of  the  world  as  it  has  been  in  the 
tooth  and  claw  age,  instead  of  as  it  is  and  is 
to  be,  feel  impelled  to  continue  military  meth- 
ods. They  hope  to  outgrow  such  an  age ;  but 
•for  the  present,  they  insist,  we  must  meet 
other  nations  as  they  meet  us. 

These  victims  of  their  own  fears  are  fol- 
lowing bold  leaders  who  no  longer  hesitate  to 
push  their  program,  which  includes  not  only 
a  great  military  establishment,  but  the  mili- 
tary spirit  as  well.  An  adequate  army  and 
navy,  however  large,  must  be  constructed, 
they  insist,  on  the  European  model.  Thus, 
military  conscription,  the  one  distinguishing 
mark  tiiat  has  separated  the  old  world  from 
the  new,  is  to  be  set  up  here.  And  with  it  is 
to  come  the  censorship  of  speech  and  press, 
and  the  accompaniments  of  despotism. 

All  friends  of  free  institutions,  Americans 


who  have  felt  that  this  country  stands  for 
something  more  than  the  tsnrannies  of  Eu- 
rope, must  put  forth  their  full  force  in  this 
crisis.  The  militarists  are  acting  upon  Mr. 
Taft's  advice  to  take  advantage  of  the  war 
scare  to  enact  tiie  universal  service  law.  They 
appear  to  have  won  over  Secretary  of  War 
Baker ;  and  they  are  claiming  the  support  of 
the  President, 

This  last  claim  must  not,  cannot,  be.  It  is 
incredible  that  a  man  who  has  risen  to  the 
height  attained  by  President  Wilson,  who  has 
caught  a  vision  of  the  new  order,  and  has 
phrased  it  in  such  inspiring  words,  should  ac- 
cept any  degree  of  compulsory  service  as  a 
part  of  his  program.  To  adopt  the  conscrip- 
tionist  program  would  forfeit  the  elements  of 
strength  that  have  made  him  irresistible  in 
his  work  for  idealism.  But  such  rumors  make 
it  all  the  more  important  that  the  President 
have  behind  him  every  man  and  woman  who 
is  opposed  to  compulsory  military  service. 
The  corrupting  thought  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  fhid  permanent  lodgment  in  the 
minds  of  Americans,  much  less  a  place  on  our 
statutes.  S.  c. 

A  Left-Handed  Indorsement. 

Militarist  and  tory  Congressman  Gardner 
has  little  cause  to  feel  proud  of  the  action  of 
his  fellow  members  in  ordering  expunged 
from  The  Record  a  statement  concerning  him 
by  Congressman  Warren  Worth  Bailey.  Mr. 
Bailey  had  replied  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  Gardner 
opposing  a  referendum,  with  arguments  con- 
sisting largely  of  vituperative  remarks 
and  innuendo  concerning  William  J.  Bryan 
and  other  pacifists.  Mr.  Bailey  said  in  his 
reply  that  Mr.  Gardner  "would  sacrifice 
the  peace  of  100,000,000  Americans  in  his 
anxious  desire  to  promote  British  success  in 
the  present  bloody  enterprise."  But  the  mak- 
ing of  personal  remarks  is  apparently  a  priv- 
ilege that  Mr.  Gardner  would  confine  to  him- 
self, since  he  succeeded  in  having  Mr.  Bailey's 
records  expunged  by  the  close  vote  of  163  to 
125. 

The  vote  cannot  well  be  construed  as  one 
of  confidence  in  Mr.  Gardner.  The  members 
who  opposed  expunging  must  have  consid- 
ered Mr.  Bailey's  statement  a  proper  one. 
Those  who  favored  it  must  have  been  aware, 
nevertheless,  that  Mr.  Bailey  spoke  the  trutli 
when  he  said  that  Mr.  Gardner  would  "sac- 
rifice the  peace  of  100,000,000  Americans/* 
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It  is  possible  that  he  erred  in  stating  the  mo- 
tive. For  while  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Gardner  is 
an  outspoken  partisan  of  the  Allies,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  that  is  his  reason 
for  desiring  to  plunge  the  country  into  war. 

War  is  desired,  and  the  war  spirit  is  being 
fostered  by  interests  which  have  motives 
other  than  unselfish  partiality  toward  a  Eu- 
ropean belligerent.  Many  of  these  motives 
would  look  much  worse  than  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Bailey.  The  vote  indicates  that 
some  members  feel  that  Mr.  Bailey  should 
have  offered  a  different  explanation.  Mr. 
Gardner  is  easily  satisfied,  if  the  result  gives 
him  any  pleasure.  s.  D. 

New  Tyrannies  for  Old. 

A  great  many  well-meaning  people  endorse 
compulsory  military  service  without  realiz- 
ing what  a  serious  step  it  would  be  for  this 
country. 

We  must  remember  that  enforced  service 
in  the  army  is,  in  reality,  slavery,  only  it  is 
slavery  to  a  master-state,  instead  of  to  a 
master-individual.  It  is  just  as  much  a  nega- 
tion of  a  man's  freedom  to  force  him  to  fight 
or  to  serve  in  the  army  against  his  will,  as 
it  is  to  force  him  to  serve  in  a  cotton  field 
against  his  will.  In  each  case  the  man  loses 
his  freedom ;  in  each  case  the  master  has  life 
and  death  power  over  the  man ;  in  each  case 
the  man  is  deprived  of  the  protection  of  a 
jury  trial  and  other  constitutional  guarantees 
of  liberty.  He  ceases  to  be,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  a  sovereign  citiisen,  and  becomes  the 
bond-servant  of  somebody  else.  The  differ- 
ence, as  has  been  said,  is  between  the  two 
masters,  and  not  between  the  two  negations 
of  liberty. 

Europe  has,  to  a  large  extent,  abolished 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  A  new  tjrranny 
has  arisen.  It  is  the  divine  right  of  tiie 
government  This  is  what  has  killed  the 
spirit  of  democracy  in  Germany.  Since  Bis- 
marck's time,  Prussia,  through  a  false  appeal 
to  patriotism,  has  inculcated  one  cardinal 
doctrine  in  the  German  mind.  That  doctrine 
is  The  State  Can  Do  No  Wrong. 

And  now,  in  this  country  we  fuid  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  same  error.  We  are  told  by 
the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  rostrum,  and  by 
the  army  class,  the  privileged  class  and  the 
politician  class,  that  in  the  hour  of  crisis, 
democracy  must  be  dumb ;  the  people  must 
not  criticize,  must  not  think,  must  only  serve 


and  yield  obedience  to  the  state — for  the  state 
can  do  no  wrong. 

Compulsory  military  service  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Prussian  state  absolute.  If  you 
take  a  young  male  and  accustom  him  to  a 
reflex  physical  obedience  to  his  officer  (gen- 
erally a  member  of  the  privileged  class) ,  if 
you  let  the  officer,  in  the  name  of  the  state, 
give  him  a  thousand  orders,  to  which  the 
youth's  body  must  respond  a  thousand  times ; 
if  you  shape  the  young  man's  brain  and 
spirit  to  silent  submission  to  the  authority  of 
the  officer,  you  thereby  shape  them  to  sub- 
mission to  authority  in  general,  to  the  man 
above  him,  the  employer,  the  government,  the 
state  absolute.  To  the  man  thus  trained, 
mind  and  conscience  become  something  not 
his  own.  They  are  held  in  trust  for  him  by 
somebody  else. 

This  is  what  has  happened  in  Germany. 
This  is  what  our  privileged  class,  our  great 
employers,  our  military  and  naval  hierarchy 
who  have  been  so  long  starved  of  power, 
while  their  brethren  of  Europe  have  been 
gorged  with  it,  this  is  what  our  Roosevelts, 
Wickershams  and  Roots,  our  disbelievers  in 
democracy  instinctively  desire.  This  in  point 
of  fact  is  militarism,  Prussianism — ^the  thing 
that  the  young  and  hopeful  civilization  of 
America  condemns  and  must  condenm  as 
long  as  our  democracy  continues.  That  it  is 
urged  in  the  name  of  patriotism,  safety,  and 
even  of  Christianity,  does  not  alter  the  sit- 
uation. It  is  wrong ;  it  is  dangerous  to  what 
we  love  best  in  the  world,  and  it  is  obviously 
unnecessary,  even  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  except  in  the  time  of  ultimate  need. 

The  war  scare  has  given  to  the  new 
tyranny  of  the  State  a  golden  opportunity  to 
urge  compulsory  training  of  the  American 
youth.  How  unfounded  is  the  war  scare, 
and  how  unwarranted  compulsory  service, 
is  realized  when  we  turn  our  eyes  to  Ger- 
many. Her  armies  are  surrounded,  her  fleet 
bottled  up,  she  can  not  sail  a  transport  ship 
on  one  of  the  seven  seas.  Even  if  tiiere  was 
no  one  on  the  whole  American  continent  but 
young  children,  armed  with  toy  bows  and 
arrows,  Germany  could  probably  not  land  a 
regiment  on  our  shores.  Will  the  public 
awake  in  time  to  the  meaning  of  the  cam- 
paign for  compulsory  military  service?  Will 
it  realize,  before  it  is  too  late,  that  it  is  the 
advance  agent  of  a  state  absolute,  to  be 
imposed,   as   in    Prussia,    upon    a   subject 

people?  AMOS  PINCHOT. 
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The  New  Imperialism. 

By  Fr^cUric  C  Howe. 

OommiidoBer  of  Immlrrfttimi  at  th«  Port  of  Vow  Tork. 


I 


A  few  weeks  ago  a  prominent  Japanese  offi- 
cial, accredited  to  this  comitry,  called  upon 
me  to  discuss  Oriental  immigration.  The 
conversation  shifted  to  the  relations  of  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  The  official  stated 
that  public  opinion  in  Japan  viewed 
our  great  military  and  naval  program 
as  an  expression  of  intention  on  our 
part  to  back  up  by  force  if  necessary  any 
aggressive  financial  and  commercial  penetra- 
tion into  China  and  the  Orient^  and  that  what- 
ever apprehension  of  the  United  States  pre- 
vailed in  Japan  was  traceable  to  this  fear. 
About  this  time  there  appeared  in  the  New 
York  liress  announcements  of  contracts  se- 
cured by  American  bankers  for  a  loan  to 
China,  and  contracts  for  the  building  of  ca- 
nals, railroads,  etc.  Simultaneously  with  the 
announcements  articles  appeared  in  the 
press  and  papers  were  read  before  scientific 
associations,  setting  forth  the  opportunities 
which  lay  before  America  in  the  field  of  over- 
seas trade  financing  and  exploitation. 

The  European  War  has  changed  the  face 
of  America  in  many  ways,  but  no  change  por- 
tends so  much  as  the  menace  of  financial  im- 
perialism or  dollar  diplomacy.  It  is  a  menace 
not  only  to  our  traditions  but  to  our  peaceful 
relations  with  weak  and  dependent  countries 
in  South  America,  in  the  Orient,  in  Africa 
and  wherever  opportunities  for  financial  ex- 
ploitation offer  themselves.  It  is  a  menace 
that  threatens  our  relations  with  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  as  well. 

Two  reasons  are  responsible  for  these  con- 
ditions. In  the  first  place  the  war  has  bank- 
rupted Europe.  It  has  used  up  the  surplus 
capital  of  England,  France  and  Germany,  the 
great  investing  nations  of  the  world.  Their 
resources  will  be  needed  for  internal  recuper- 
ation for  many  years  to  come.  These  creditor 
countries  will  be  unable  to  meet  the  calls 
made  upon  them  for  loans,  and  particularly 
for  development  work  all  over  the  world. 
Along  with  the  bankruptcy  of  Europe,  Amer- 
ica has  become  a  creditor  nation.  Surplus 
wealth  has  appeared.  Colossal  war  orders,  a 
balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  of  approximate- 
ly five  billion  dollars  in  two  years'  time,  but 
most  of  all  the  enormous  profits  from  domes- 
tic industry,  have  heaped  up  surplus  wealth  in 
our  banking  institutions,  which  is  seeking  in- 
vestment at  high  rates  of  interest.  It  is 
turning  to  other  countries  where  no  usury 
laws  limit  the  rate  of  return,  and  where  the 
conditions  of  the  people  compel  them  to  ac« 


cept  such  terms  as  are  offered.  In  two  years' 
time  two  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars  have 
been  loaned  to  Europe,  Canada,  Soutii  Amer- 
ica and  the  Orient.  Similar  loans  have  be^i 
made  to  the  East  Indies  and  Africa.  Already 
the  wealth  of  America  is  penetrating  peace- 
fully into  the  outposts  of  civilization.  It  is 
coming  into  conflict  with  England,  France, 
Germany  and  Japan,  which  countries  have 
heretofore  looked  upon  the  loaning  of  capital 
and  the  exploitation  of  weaker  peoples  as 
their  exclusive  prerogative. 

The  American  International  Corporation 
has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  fifty 
million  dollars  for  over-seas  trade  and  financ- 
ing. It  is  financed  and  officered  by  Standard 
Oil  and  Morgan  interests.  It  is  the  Amer- 
ican expression  of  the  big  exploiting  banks  of 
England,  Germany  and  France.  TThie  officers 
of  this  corporation  are  boldly  insisting  that 
this  country  must  enter  the  fields  which  they 
have  laid  out  for  it,  that  the  adverse  de- 
cision of  President  Wilson  in  the  Chinese  five 
power  loan  must  be  abandoned  and  that 
America  must  stand  back  of  these  exploiting 
and  investing  interests  in  their  over-seas  ac- 
tivities. 

Dollar  diplomacy  is  being  forced  upon  us 
by  every  possible  means  witiiin  the  control  of 
high  fioiance.  The  press,  the  bankers,  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  the  agencies  which  con- 
trol the  making  of  public  opinion  are  sweei>- 
ing  this  country  into  the  most  dangerous 
situation  that  has  confronted  it  in  fifty  ^ears. 
It  is  not  being  done  openly.  The  ultimate 
motives  of  over-seas  finance  are  not  disclosed. 
The  history  of  Egypt,  Tunis,  Morocco,  Persia, 
Turkey,  Africa  and  China  are  not  referred 
to.  But  by  every  possible  means  the  sugges- 
tion is  being  made  tiiat  the  State  Department, 
the  diplomatic  service  and  the  rest  of  the 
Government  shall  enter  into  a  partnership 
with  high  fioiance  as  a  means  of  promoting  its 
loans,  concessions,  spheres  of  influence,  and 
with  it  more  or  less  exclusive  privileges,  in 
the  distant  parts  of  the  earth.  For  that  is 
what  financial  imperialism  or  dollar  diplo- 
macy means.  It  is  not  trade  or  commerce  witti 
other  nations.  Rather  it  is  the  peaceful 
penetration,  and  later  political  or  financial 
domination,  under  the  guise  of  protecting 
American  citizens  or  American  property. 
This  is  the  story  of  Mexico.  This  lies  back 
of  the  demand  for  intervention  in  that  coun- 
try. This  is  one  of  the  forces  promoting  a 
great  navy  and  universal  i^itary  service. 
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Those  who  own  the  resources  of  America,  the 
railroads,  the  mines,  and  the  public  service 
corporations,  are  now  turning  their  eyes 
outward  toward  the  world,  and  are  demand- 
ing that  America  shall  become  a  collection  or 
msurance  agency;  that  our  boys  shall  police 
their  private  possessions;  that  diplomacy 
shaD  be  an  adjunct  to  Wall  street  And 
when  diplomacy  fails,  battleships  shall  be  at 
the  behest  of  the  investor  to  compel  the  pay- 
ment of  usurious  loans,  to  protect  monopo- 
lies, to  put  down  civil  disorder  and  revolu- 
tions, and  in  the  name  of  American  honor 
to  subject  weaker  people  to  our  will. 

No  sudi  menace  ever  confronted  us.    And 
the  accumulation  of  surplus  wealth,  dissatis- 


fied with  diminishing  returns  at  home,  backed 
by  the  munition  plants,  the  steel  trust,  the  oil 
and  copper  interests,  and  directed  by  the 
great  banking  institutions  of  America,  are 
insisting  that  the  American  flag  shall  be 
turned  to  new  uses  and  become  the  extra-ter- 
ritorial guardian  of  a  handful  of  men  who 
have  already  monopolized  the  resources  of 
America,  and  in  part  at  least  our  government 
as  well.  Herein  is  a  grave  menace  to  our 
domestic  security  and  to  our  relations  with 
the  powers  of  Europe  as  well.  This  is  the 
real  menace  in  the  Pacific.  It  is  the  gravest 
of  all  dangers  to  our  peaceful  relations  with 
botii  Japan  and  China. 


War  and  Its  Social  Effects 

By  Victor  S.  Yarros. 


Certain  British  liberals  have  publicly  con- 
fessed that  they  have  been  compelled  to 
change  their  opinion  concerning  the  effects 
of  war.  While  formerly  they  favored  peace 
—presumably  peace  with  justice — ^today  they 
feel  that  war  has  beneficial  consequences  and 
results.  The  present  war,  terrible  as  it  is, 
has  been,  it  appears  to  them,  productive  of 
much  good  in  a  social  and  moral  sense. 

From  time  to  time  eminent  and  progressive 
thinkers  are  quoted  by  the  militarists  in  sup- 
port of  the  assertion  that  war  is  a  powerful 
agency  of  progress.  Ruskin  wrote  of  the  vir- 
tues fostered  by  war.  Lowell  recognized 
that  civilization  often  advances  "on  a  powder 
cart''  It  is  not  strange  that  less  acute  think- 
ers should  fall  into  the  blunder  of  talking 
about  'the  benefits  of  war/' 

Much  confusion  of  thought  is  revealed  in 
tiiis  sort  of  talk.  History  i&— what  it  is.  We 
camiot  rewrite  it  That  which  has  happened 
must  have  happened — ^must  have  happened 
because  human  nature,  the  conditions  of  life, 
the  heritage  of  the  past,  are  what  they  are. 
The  wars  of  the  past  having  failed  to  wipe 
out  the  human  race,  mankind  has  contrived 
to  extract  some  good  out  of  the  evils  of  "war" 
—which  is  a  very  short  name  for  wholesale 
murder,  pillage,  waste,  devastation.  Nations 
have  hem  consolidated  by  war ;  concessions 
and  reforms  have  been  granted  as  the  result 
of  war.  But  what  of  all  this?  Would  any 
sane  person  welcome  an  avoidable  war  be- 
cause of  '*the  benefits  of  war"  generally? 
Even  righteous  social  explosions,  insurrec- 
tions or  revolutions,  which  are  the  fruit  of  in- 
justice and  wrong,  are  regarded  by  the  truly 
civilized  as  'lesser  evils.*'  No  radical  re- 
former fights  for  the  sake  of  fighting,  or  for 


the  moral  benefits  of  fighting;  he  fights  be- 
cause there  is  no  tolerable  alternative,  be- 
cause submission  and  resignation  are,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  unworthy  of  self-respect- 
ing men  and  women. 

Would  Lincoln  have  chosen  the  way  of  war 
in  preference  to  the  way  of  conciliation  and 
compromise  if  the  bourbons  of  the  North  and 
South  had  allowed  him  to  work  out  a  settle- 
ment? Did  any  sane  American  want  the 
civil  war  for  the  sake  of  its  "moral  benefits"? 
It  was  preferred  to  secession,  disruption  and 
the  triumph  of  the  slave  oligarchy  of  the 
South ;  it  was  a  lesser  evil. 

The  American  Revolution  was  a  justifiable 
one,  but  the  war  it  entailed  was  accepted  as 
an  unavoidable  evil.  Had  England  yidded  to 
the  colonists  on  essential  points,  war  would 
gladly  have  been  avoided.  No  one  would 
have  insisted  on  fighting  for  the  sake  of  the 
moral  effects  of  war. 

No  other  illustrations  are  needed.  War  is 
always  an  evil,  but  it  may  be  a  lesser  evil 
than  the  alternative  of  the  moment.  The 
present  great  war  is  an  appalling  calamity 
to  mankind,  and  those  who  are  really  respon- 
sible for  it  deserve  eternal  disgrace  and  in- 
famy, for  they  were  either  criminally  aggres- 
sive and  arrogant,  or  stupid,  ignorant  and 
reckless.  The  tragedy  may  ultimately  prove 
to  have  had  its  compensations,  but  only  fanat- 
ical militarists  will  assert  that  the  compensa- 
tions will  be  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 

Meantime,  since  this  drivel  about  the  moral 
benefits  of  war  is  heard  far  oftener  than  it 
should  be,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  some  of 
the  known  and  discussed  effects  of  the  war. 

The  London  Truth  is  not  a  radical  organ. 
Indeed,  it  is  rather  alarmed  by  some  of  the 
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legislative  precedents  that  are  being  created 
with  the  approval  of  the  conservatives-    Yet 
a  few  weeks  ago  it  printed  the  following  edi- 
torial paragraph : 

Are  our  landlords  as  wise  as  they  are  otherwise 
estimable?  The  Peers  are  protesting  against  tele- 
graph poles  being  planted  on  their  esUtes— this  with 
Prussian  guns  within  earshot  of  Paris — and  there 
are  threats  of  serious  opposition  to  the  bill,  which  re- 
serves for  the  state  the  many  and  valuable  munition 
factories,  built  on  acquired  sites.  If  this  kind  of 
thing  goes  on,  there  will  be  very  straight  talking 
when  the  war  is  over,  and  we  may  all  of  us  have  more 
than  we  desire  or  deserve  of  our  Wedgwoods,  Outh- 
waites,  and  Snowdens. 

Evidently,  the  peers  and  landlords  have  not 
all  been  "ennobled''  by  the  war.  Their  readi- 
ness for  patriotic  sacrifices  has  very  strange 
limitations !  Their  nature,  in  fact,  has  hard- 
ly changed. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  we  found  the  following  item : 

The  Hamburger  Fremdenhlatt  is  disgusted  with 
the  rudeness  still  displayed  in  tramcars  and  other 
public  conveyances  "after  the  lessons  of  more  than 
two  years  of  war.**  Young  and  robust  people  of 
both  sexes  remain  glued  to  their  seats  when  aged  and 
infirm  persons  are^  standing,  and  never  dream  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  give  their  places  to  these  persons. 

Still  more  disgusted  is  the  paper  with  the  attitude 
displayed  in  churches.  The  writer  of  the  article 
from  which  we  quote  has  noticed  sisters  of  mercy 
and  wounded  soldiers  standing  in  the  aisles  of 
crowded  churches  while  the  pews  are  filled  with 
strong,  able-bodied  youths  and  girls.  These  young 
people  seem  not  to  realize  what  their  duty  is.  It 
may  be  thoughtlessness,  he  says,  but  it  is  disgrace- 
ful, and  displays  a  callousness  which  goes  to  justify 
some  unfavorable  criticisms  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
aU  very  well,  this  sort  of  hobbledehoy  conduct  be- 
fore the  war,  but  the  refining  influences  of  twenty- 
eight  months  of  war  should  have  made  an  end  of  it. 

The  "refining  influences"!  Where  are 
they  ?  Are  they  seen  in  the  greed  and  selfish- 
ness of  which  the  German  landlords  and 
farmers  are  accused  by  Social  Democrats  and 
others?  Are  they  seen  in  the  increase  of 
juvenile  crime  reported  from  every  country 
at  war?  Are  they  seen  in  the  sort  of  school 
books — ^books  full  of  absurd  lies  and  follies — 
that  are  being  written  in  the  warring  coun- 
tries, books  against  which  rational  persons 
are  issuing  earnest  protests?  Are  they  seen 
in  the  reported  violations  and  evasions  of  the 
laws  regulating  food  consumption  ?  Are  they 
seen  in  the  vulgar  and  flippant  vaudeville  and 
music-hall  "shows"  that  correspondents  from 
London,  Berlin  and  Vienna  tell  of?  Are  they 
seen  in  the  overwhelming  d^eat  of  the  reso- 
lution favoring  the  admission  of  English 
women  lawyers  to  court  practice?  The  ser- 
vices and  sacrifices  of  the  women  of  Britain 
are  known  to  the  whole  world.    Even  As- 


quith,  chief  of  the  anti-suffragists,  publicly 
admitted  the  claim  of  the  women  to  a  voiee 
in  the  settlement  of  the  suffrage  problem. 
Yet  the  lawyers  of  London  defeat  "over- 
whelmingly" a  motion  favoring  the  extension 
of  equal  professional  rights  to  women  law- 
yers! How  the  war  has  ennobled  and  re- 
fined the  London  bar ! 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  multiply  illustra- 
tions further.  The  "good"  eflfects  of  the 
world  war  arc  as  dust  in  the  balance  beside 
the  evil  effects — ^the  effects  already  seen  and 
felt,  to  say  nothing  of  the  indirect  and  remote 
effects.  The  treatment  of  the  conscientious 
objectors  in  Britain,  the  suppression  of  free 
speech,  the  overthrow  of  liberalism  and  radi- 
calism— all  these  facts  have  scarcely  received 
attention  among  Vie  rank  and  file  of  the  self- 
styled  liberals. 

The  friend  of  progress  wants  peace  in  Eu- 
rope if  peace  is  possible  on  fair  and  reason- 
able terms.  The  democratization  of  Prussia 
should  be  left  to  the  Prussians.  The  men  and 
women  of  ideals,  of  sincere  attachment  to  jus- 
tice and  progress,  will  redouble  their  eflforts 
to  advance  their  cause  in  the  several  warring 
countries  after  peace  shall  have  been  re- 
stored. They  will  have  their  hands  full  in 
spite  of  "the  ennobling  effects"  of  the  strug- 
gle. They  are  not  troubled  by  the  need  of  a 
"moral  equivalent  of  war."  Nor  do  they  need 
war,  conscription,  militarism,  to  purge  them 
of  selfishness  or  sloth.  Under  the  existing 
industrial  and  social  conditions  the  average 
man  does  not  find  it  a  holiday  task  to  make  a 
living  and  support  a  family.  The  more  hon- 
est and  unselfish  he  is,  the  harder  and 
thornier  his  path  is.  And  if,  in  addition  to 
his  personal  and  family  obligations,  he  as- 
sumes civic  and  social  obligations — if  he  be- 
comes a  soldier  of  progress,  a  propagandist 
of  radical  reforms,  his  life  is  strenuous 
enough  and  lively  enough  to  satisfy  any  ra- 
tional seeker  of  **moral  equivalents  of  war." 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  those  who 
have  discovered  good  effects  and  ennobling 
influences  in  the  present  war  will  warm  up 

Eerceptibly  to  the  idea  of  enlisting  in  the 
loodless  war  on  social  injustice,  on  unfair 
privilege,  on  class  and  nationalistic  aggres- 
sions, on  false  patriotism  and  false  democ- 
racy. ♦     ♦     ♦ 

What  is  Freedom?  It  is  obedience  to  Nature's 
laws  and  to  those  laws  only. — lauiob  j.  quinbt. 

*    *    * 

All  one's  life  is  music  if  one  touches  the  notes 
rightly  and  in  time.  But  there  must  be  no  hurry. 
There  is  no  music  in  a  rest,  but  there's  the  making 
of  music  in  it.  And  people  are  always  missing 
that  part  of  the  life-melody  and  scrambling  on 
without  counting.  Not  that  it's  easy  to  count,  but 
nothing  on  which  so  much  depends  ever  is  easy. 
— iittsibifi. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Week   Ending   l^ebrnary  20. 
Aati-War  MoTemant. 

A  protest  meeting  against  war  was  held 
under  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Peace  Party 
at  the  Coliseimi  in  Chicago  on  February  18, 
attended  by  moi-e  than  12,000  people.  Rev- 
erend Fred  A.  Moore  presided.  It  was  ad- 
dressed by  Congressman  Callaway  of  Texas, 
Herbert  S.  Bigelow,  Grace  Abbott  and  Jen- 
kin  Lloyd  Jones.  Resolutions  adopted  were 
as  follows: 

We,  12,000  citizens  assembled  in  the  Coliseum  and 
with  thousands  more  turned  away,  believing  that  not 
only  the  lives  of  our  young  men  and  our  material 
wealth,  but  our  stores  of  good  will  and  international 
sympathy  should  be  treasured,  and  knowing  that  if 
the  United  States  now  joins  in  this  world  war  the 
lives  and  property  of  American  citizens  will  be  fur- 
ther endangered  and  our  opportunity  for  leadership 
in  the  establishment  of  an  international  organiza- 
tion for  the  preservation  of  world  peace  will  be 
jeopardized,  urge  that  American  citizens  and  Amer- 
ican vessels  be  warned  against  entering  the  war 
zone. 

Believing  also  that  war  should  be  undertaken  only 
as  the  expressed  and  deliberate  choice  of  the  people 
upon  whom  its  burdens  will  chiefly  fall,  we  urge 
that  the  will  of  the  people  be  ascertained  by  a  refer- 
endum vote  before  a  state  of  war  is  allowed  to  de- 
velop between  this  people  and  any  other  Government. 
[See  current  volume,  page  155.] 

At  the  30  forums  of  New  York  City  meet- 
ings against  war  were  held  on  February  18. 
Major  William  C.  Haillee  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  and  Oswald  Garrison  Villard, 
president  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
Publishing  Company,  addressed  a  symposium 
at  the  Rand  School.  Mr.  Villard  charged  that 
in  the  main  the  movement  for  compulsory 
military  training  had  originated  with  the 
forces  protected  by  special  privilege.  "I  have 
too  much  proof,*'  he  said,  "of  people  who 
give  large  checks  to  the  px*eparedness  and 
universal  service  movements  on  the  ground 
that  this  will  lead  to  the  suppression  of  the 
coming  social  revolution,  for  me  to  have  any 
doubt  that  is  one  of  the  main  factors  behind 
the  agitation.'* 

Major  Haillee  said  the  oath  of  enlistment, 
the  fact  that  the  privates  were  bound  to  serve 
once  they  enlisted,  military  caste  and  unsci- 
entific methods  were  some  of  the  things  that 
were  the  matter  with  the  army.  As  remedies 
he  proposed  this  plan : 

The  new  army  I  propose  would  not  train  more 
than  six  months,  would  have  no  oath  of  enlistment, 
would  hire  both  officers  and  men  on  the  same  basis 
and  discharge  them  when  found  unsatisfactory.  It 
would  reorganize  every  year,  when  the  ratings 
would  be  adjusted,  and  every  officer  would  have  to 


advance  once  a  year  or  drop  out.  And  it  would  cost 
180,000,000  a  year,  instead  of  $800,000,000. 

A  demonstration  by  the  Collegiate  Anti- 
Militarist  League  is  planned  at  Washington, 
February  22.  A  mass  meeting  will  be  held 
in  New  York  at  Cooper  Union  on  the  night 
preceding  under  the  same  auspices. 

The  postal  card  referendum  taken  by  Con- 
gressman Warren  Worth  Bailey  in  his  dis- 
trict, the  19th  Pennsylvania,  has  resulted  up 
to  February  19  in  return  of  876  votes.  Of 
these  796  are  opposed  to  war  and  80  are  in 
favor.  Of  those  opposed,  478  declared  in 
favor  of  a  national  referendum  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

CongreMional  Doings. 

The  House  passed  on  February  13,  by  353 
to  23,  the  naval  appropriation  bill  carrying 
$368,553,388.07,  or  $55,000,000  more  than 
the  bill  of  last  year.  Before  passage  an 
amendment  by  Congressman  Mann  was 
adopted  declaring 

It  is  hereby  reaffirmed  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  adjust  and  settle  its  international 
disputes  through  mediation  or  arbitration  to  the 
end  Ihat  war  may  be  honorably  avoided. 

The  Congressmen  voting  against  the  bill 
were :  Republicans — Cramton,  Michigan ; 
HoUingsworth,  Ohio;  Lindbergh,  Minnesota; 
Nelson,  Wisconsin.  Socialist— London,  New 
York.  Democrats — ^Bailey,  Pennsylvania ; 
Burnett,  Alabama;  Callaway  and  Davis, 
Texas;  Doughton,  Kitchin,  and  Page,  North 
Carolina ;  Gordon  and  Sherwood,  Ohio ;  Saun- 
ders, Virginia;  Sears,  Florida;  Sisson,  Mis- 
sissippi; Tavenner,  Illinois;  Thomas,  Ken- 
tucky; Thompson,  Oklahoma;  Tillman,  Ar- 
kansas; Huddleston,  Alabama,  and  Johnson, 
Kentucky.  The  total  appropriations  for 
Army  and  Navy  will  be  $777,564,784.  The 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  refused 
on  February  19  to  appropriate  $400,000  for 
the  investigation  of  the  high  cost  of  living 
asked  by  the  President.  [See  current  vol- 
ume, page  157.] 

♦      ♦ 

The  postal  appropriation  bill  carrying 
$330,000,000  passed  tiie  Senate  on  February 
16.  It  contained  a  clause  barring  from  the 
mails  liquor  advertisements  for  states  under 
prohibition,  and  provides  a  penalty  for  send- 
ing liquor  into  such  states.  All  efforts  to 
amend  rates  for  first  and  second  class  postage 
were  defeated. 

The  Court  Martial  Verdict. 

The  court  martial  at  New  York  City  in  the 
case  of  five  militiamen  who  had  been  "spread- 
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eagled''  on  the  order  of  officers  resulted  in 
finding  the  men  guilty  of  insubordination, 
and  exoneration  of  the  officers,  who  were  de- 
clared to  have  done  nothing  illegal.  The 
men  were  sentenced  to  dirfionorable  dis- 
charge and  six  months'  imprisonment.  The 
verdict  was  sent  for  confirmation  to  Major- 
General  Leonard  E.  Wood,  who  disapproved 
of  it.  This  freed  the  men,  but  does  not  affect 
the  acquittal  of  the  officers.  In  his  statement 
of  disapproval  on  February  9,  General  Wood 
censured  the  officers  and  said  there  was  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  men  had  deserved 
the  punishment.  [See  current  volume,  page 
133.] 

North  DakoU  Fi^ht  for  Now  Conttitulion. 

The  North  Dakota  State  Senate  on  Febru- 
ary 9,  refused,  by  a  vote  of  29  to  20,  to  sub- 
mit the  new  constitution  demanded  by  the 
Farmers'  Nonpartisan  League.  The  Nonpar- 
tisan Leader,  organ  of  the  League,  announced 
that  the  constitution  will  be  submitted  never- 
theless through  the  Initiative,  and  voted  on 
in  1918.  One  of  the  Senators  elected  by  the 
League  voted  against  submission  of  the  new 
constitution,  while  four  holdover  Senators 
voted  for  it.  [See  current  volume,  page 
136.] 

Farmort  On  tho  High  Cost  of  LiTinc. 

At  a  gathering  of  farmers  in  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota,  to  form  a  Nonpartisan  League 
along  the  lines  of  the  North  Dakota  organiza- 
tion, the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Whescbas,  the  high  prices  complained  of  by  the 
consumer  of  the  products  of  the  farm  are  not  caused 
by  the  price  paid  the  farmer  for  his  products,  but  by 
the  operations  of  intervening  persons  who  stand  be- 
tween the  producer  and  consumer,  and  so  manipulate 
both  that  the  consumer  pays  more  than  twice  what 
the  producer  receives  for  his  product — (these  inter- 
vening persons  are  the  grain-elevators,  stock- 
yards, packing-houses  and  transportation  corpora- 
tions, the  parasites  of  society  who  "toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin,**  but  so  manage  as  to  gather  to  them- 
selves the  product  of  the  toil  of  others — ^the  high 
price  the  consumer  pays  for  coal  in  South  Dakota, 
that  of  $12  per  ton  for  anthracite  and  $6  to  $8  for 
bituminous  coal,  is  no  proof  that  the  coal  miner  is 
receiving  too  much  wages,  but  is  proof  again  that 
the  intervening  parties  are  robbing  both) — 

Thebefobe,  be  it  Resolved,  That  this  convention 
is  in  favor  of  the  public  ownership  of  the  means  of 
transportation  and  the  facilities  for  marketing  and 
manufacturing  the  products  of  the  farm  so  that  the 
consumer  will  pay  less  and  the  farmer  will  re- 
ceive more  for  what  he  produces,  and  thus  compel  the 
parasites  of  society  to  go  to  work. 

Ohio  Women  Got  Protidontial  Suflrmge. 

The  Ohio  Senate  passed  on  February  15  the 


bill  giving  women  the  right  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dential electors.  It  has  ^dready  passed  the 
House.  Governor  Cox  has  promised  to  sign 
it.  This  makes  13  States  with  115  electoral 
votes  in  which  women  may  now  vote  for  Pres- 
ident.   [See  current  volume,  page  114.] 

Effect  of  Womaii  Suffrmg^  on  tho  Protidoncy. 

The  extent  to  which  women  of  the  suffra^re 
States  voted  for  re-election  of  President  Wil- 
son is  shown  in  figures  compiled  by  Mrs. 
Frances  C.  Axtell,  a  former  Progressive 
party  member  of  the  Washington  legislature. 
Mrs.  Axtell  says  in  part: 

In  six  of  the  twelve  woman  suffrage  States,  the 
women  were  casting  their  first  vote  for  president. 
Four  of  these  States  more  than  doubled  their  votes 
of  1912.  In  the  other  two,  Kansas  and  Nevada,  the 
vote  was  nearly  doubled.  In  all  these  States  there 
are  more  men  than  women,  Nevada  having  179  men 
to  every  100  women.  So  doubling  the  vote  means 
that  the  women  voted.  In  the  six  States  where 
women  had  previously  voted  for  president,  there  was 
also  a  very  heavy  increase  over  the  vote  of  1912. 
This  is  interesting  as  evidence  that  the  Presidential 
campaign  brought  out  the  votes,  both  men  and 
women,  but  still*  more  interesting  is  the  analysis  of 
the  votes  which  shows  how  that  increased  vote  was 
cast. 

Wilson  made  a  big  gain  over  his  own  1912  vote  in 
every  one  of  the  twelve  suffrage  States.  In  the  six 
States  where  women  cast  their  first  Presidential 
vote,  Wilson's  gain  over  his  own  1912  vote  exceeded 
the  Hughes  gain  over  the  combined  Republican  and 
Progressive  votes  of  1912,  and  more  significant  still 
is  the  fact  that  this  is  true  even  in  the  two  States 
which  Hughes  won — Oregon  and  Illinois. 

In  Illinois,  WUson  doubled  his  own  vote  of  1912 
by  more  than  160,000  votes,  while  Hughes  feU  short 
of  doubling  the  1912  combined  Republican  and  Pro- 
gressive votes  by  over  127,000.  In  Oregon  the  pro- 
portion is  even  more  striking.  Wilson  nearly 
trebled  his  1912  vote,  while  Hughes  fell  17,000  short 
of  doubling  the  combined  Republican  and  Progressive 
vote  of  1912.  Moreover  in  five  of  the  twelve  suffrage 
States  the  Hughes  vote  of  1916  was  Use  than  the 
combined  Republican  and  Progressive  votes  of  1912. 

That  this  universal  big  gain  which  WOson  made 
in  the  suffrage  States  could  have  been  accomplished 
without  the  women's  votes  is  utterly  impossible. 

Free  Speech  Fight  at  Columbia  University. 

A  mass  meetinfir  of  Columbia  University 
students  on  February  15  adopted  a  protest 
against  the  action  of  Professor  J.  D.  Prince 
in  prohibiting  a  talk  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Club 
of  the  university  by  Count  Ilya  Tolstoy. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  300  students 
who  called  on  President  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  "to  declare  publicly  that  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression  are  not  to  be  sup- 
pressed." The  meeting  was  addressed  by 
five  members  of  the  faculty.  An  apology 
was  sent  to  Count  Tolstoy.    In  an  interview 
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Professor  Prince  stated  as  the  cause  of  his 
action  that  at  this  time  any  attempt  ''to  be- 
little the  importance  of  nationalism  and  to 
denoimce  patriotism  ought  not  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  the  university/' 

New  ETideace  in  Mooney't  Case. 

The  sentencing  of  Thomas  Mooney  in  San 
Francisco  was  postponed  on  February  IS. 
Mooney  was  convicted  of  participation  in  the 
throwing  of  a  bomb  at  the  preparedness  pa- 
rade in  July.  The  only  testimony  against 
him  on  which  conviction  could  be  based  was 
that  of  Henry  Oxman,  said  to  be  an  Oregon 
cattle  dealer.  Passing  of  sentence  was  post- 
poned because  a  woman  made  affidavit  on 
February  13  that  she  was  with  Oxman  at  the 
time  when  he  testified  he  saw  Mooney  in  an 
automobile  with  a  suitcase  on  the  day  of  flie 
explosion.  She  declared  that  Oxman  was  in 
fact  a  mile  away  from  that  spot.  [See  cur- 
rent volume,  page  161.] 

TaauitioB  in  Wmshiiifton. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Taxation  of  the 
(Columbia  Heights  Citizens'  Association  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  reporting  on  the 
tax  system  of  the  District,  finds  that  $9,000,- 
000  of  local  revenue  is  raised  as  follows : 
Land  values,  assessed  at  1^  per  cent  of 

two-thirds  value $8,150,000 

Buildings  and  improvements  at  1^   per 

cent  of  two-thirds  value 2,850,000 

Public  utilities,  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  bulks 750,000 

Water  tax 800,000 

Personal  property  assessed  at  1^  per  cent 

on  full  value 500,000 

Liquor  licenses 500,000 

Occupational  licenses  and  fees   (57  vari- 
eties)        150,000 

Street  assessment  and  permit  work 150,000 

Police  court  fines  and  fees  (40,000  arrests 
per  year) 150,000 

Total  District  share  (exclusive  U.  S. 
share,  about  $5,000,000) $9,000,000 

The  committee  recommends  abolition  of 
the  taxation  of  intangible  property,  because 
such  property  can  be  hidden  and  the  tax  puts 
a  premium  on  perjury  and  deception.  The 
ideal  tax,  the  committee  finds,  ''is  one  that 
can  be  levied  without  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing information  from  the  owner/'  Other  rec- 
ommendations are  abolition  of  occupational 
licenses  and  fees,  since  legitimate  businesses 
should  be  free  and  unhampered ;  gradual  ex- 
emption of  buildings  and  improvements  as  in 
Pittsburgh,  where  it  has  resulted  in  cutting 
up  of  many  big  estates  and  an  increase  in 
the  building  of  small  homes;  annual  assess- 
ments instead  of  triennial  as  at  present;  the 


naming  of  true  consideration  in  deeds;  pub« 
lication  of  assessment  sheets  and  land  plots; 
a  separate  board  to  hear  tax  appeals;  the 
Torrens  sjrstem  and  excess  condemnation. 
In  conclusion  the  committee  states : 

By  the  adoption  of  these  above-named  recom- 
mendations, the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  progres- 
ing  toward  a  more  modem  and  efficient  system  of 
taxation,  and  will  not  only  relieve  industry  and 
labor  from  unnecessary  taxes  but  will  serve  as  an 
example  for  other  cities.  Whatever  is  done  in 
Washington,  the  Capital  of  the  Nation,  is  looked  up- 
on as  an  example  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

UiiMumed  IncTMaent  in  New  York  Land  Deal. 

In  a  letter  to  Governor  Whitman  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  William  Bulloch  of  the  Bureau  of 
City  Inquiry  of  New  York  City  charges  that 
65  acres  of  land  at  Rockaway,  bought  by  the 
city  for  $5,032  an  acre  from  the  Neponset 
Realty  Company,  had  been  valued  for  tax- 
ation by  the  company's  appraisers  under  oath 
at  $31  an  acre.  The  tract  was  originally 
owned  by  the  State,  which  sold  it  in  Decem- 
ber, 1909,  to  the  Neponset  Realty  Company 
for  $13,113.62.  If  the  State  received  a  fair 
price  and  if  the  price  paid  by  the  city  repre- 
sents its  true  worth  then  the  land  has  in- 
creased in  value  2,400  per  cent,  in  little  more 
than  seven  years. 

Obituaries. 

The  Sihgletax  movement  has  recently  lost 
four  prominent  active  workers  by  death. 
They  are  Miss  Caroline  Knox  of  Chicago, 
Mrs.  Helen  Moore  of  San  Francisco,  Herman 
Gutstadt  of  San  Francisco,  and  Alden  Thayer 
Ames  of  Centerville,  California.  Of  Miss 
Knox,  who  was  a  nurse  at  the  Home  for  In- 
curables, and  who  died  on  January  30,  Alice 
Thacher  Post  writes  as  follows : 

She  must  have  done  a  vast  amount  of  propaganda 
and  perhaps  no  one  among  all  of  us  has  given  so 
large  a  proportion  of  income  to  propaganda  purposes 
as  she  has  given.  Over  and  over  it  was  $25  at  a 
time  if  not  modi  more  for  she  was  very  silent  as  to 
what  she  did.  And  she  dressed  most  simply  and 
every  dollar  was  earned  by  labor  of  body  and  mind, 
with  the  strain  of  nerves  involved  in  Uie  constant 
care  of  the  sick. 

Mrs.  Moore,  who  died  on  February  2,  had 
once  been  associated  with  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin  in  kindergarten  work.  She  took  an  ac- 
tive part  not  only  in  Singletax  but  in  other 
progressive  work.  She  gave  considerable 
help  to  the  Seamen's  Union,  although  not 
connected  with  the  organization.  She  con- 
ducted a  vigorous  propaganda  for  the  Initi- 
ative and  Referendum  before  there  was  an 
organized  effort  in  behalf  of  these  measures. 
She  also  engaged  in  suffrage  work  and  public 
ownership  propaganda. 
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Herman  Gutstadt,  who  died  on  January  16, 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  a  delegate  to  its 
first  national  convention.  He  had  read  *Trog- 
less  and  Poverty"  with  Samuel  Gompers, 
president  of  the  Federation,  about  that  time, 
and  both  became  convinced  of  its  correctness, 
l^^rom  then  until  the  day  of  his  death  he  had 
been  a  steady  worker  for  the  cause. 

Alden  Thayer  Ames  was  a  descendant  of 
John  and  Priscilla  Alden.  He  helped  with 
money  and  effort  in  the  California  campaigns. 

Mexico  and  the  United  SUtM. 

Henry  P.  Fletcher,  American  Ambassador 
to  Mexico,  arrived  in  Mexico  City  on  the  18th. 
Mr.  Fletcher  was  accorded  elaborate  honors 
both  at  his  destination  and  at  the  State  lines, 
where  he  was  met  by  the  governors  of  the 
States  through  whidi  he  passed.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  as  very  much  pleased  at  his 
reception  throughout  the  journey  from  the 
border  to  the  capital.  At  Saltillo  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  something  of  the  new 
school  construction,  and  attended  a  meeting 
of  teachers  from  all  parts  of  Mexico.  [See 
current  volume,  page  159.] 

General  Zapata  has  issued  another  mani- 
festo, denouncing  the  de  facto  government, 
and  warning  foreign  countries  against  en- 
tering into  treaties  with  it.  Present  dis- 
patches indicate  that  the  Carranza  govern- 
ment is  overcoming  armed  opposition,  which 
is  now  confined  to  irregular  bands  that  resort 
lo  guerilla  warfare. 

Cuba. 

The  special  election  in  Santa  Clara  Prov- 
ince is  reported  to  have  given  a  large  major- 
ity to  President  Menocal,  leader  of  the  Con- 
servatives; but  it  is  not  known  whether  or 
not  it  is  suflScient  to  turn  the  total  vote  of  the 
country.  President  Menocal  announces  that 
the  government  has  command  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  that  the  rebellion  will  soon  be 
crushed.    [See  current  volume,  page  159.] 

European  War. 

Military  activity  on  the  western  front  ap- 
pears to  be  reaching  serious  proportions. 
The  Germans  on  the  16th  launched  an  attack 
on  the  Champagne  front  by  which  they  claim 
to  have  pierced  the  French  line  a  half  mile 
on  a  front  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  to  have 
taken  858  prisoners.  On  the  Sonmie  front 
the  British  continue  a  steady  pressure  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ancre.  The  movement  that 
gave  them  Grandcourt  led  to  a  two  days'  bat- 
tle on  the  17th  and  18th,  which  has  added 
still  further  to  their  gains,  including  an  ap- 


proach to  the  ruined  villages  of  Miraumont 
and  Little  Miraumont,  and  the  taking  of  800 
prisoners.  Renewed  activities  on  the  Mace- 
donian front  abo  are  reported,  but  little  re- 
sult is  claimed  by  either  side.  No  new  moves 
are  reported  from  the  Roumanian  front  or 
from  the  Riga  section.  The  British  on  the 
Tigris  claim  to  be  making  steady  headway 
against  the  Turks  at  Kut-el-Amara,  the  latest 
attack  resulting  in  the  capture  of  1,995  pris- 
oners. [See  current  volume,  page  159.] 
*     * 

The  submarine  warfare  has  resulted  in 
adding  36  ships  of  71,898  tonnage  to  the 
German  ci^edit,  making  the  total  destroyed 
since  February  1,  125  ships,  of  257,872  tons. 
No  evidence  is  yet  apparent  tiiat  Great  Brit- 
ain seriously  feels  the  loss  of  ships,  or  is  suf- 
fering for  want  of  food  or  materials.  Her 
leaders  profess  to  have  the  matter  well  in 
hand,  and  to  be  confident  of  success  in  fight- 
ing the  submarines.  Sweden,  Norway  and 
Denmark  have  joined  in  a  protest  against  the 
German  submarine  method  of  warfare,  but 
have  not  threatened  war  or  a  break  in  diplo- 
matic relations.  Brazil  has  sent  another  pro- 
test to  Germany,  notifying  her  that  she  will 
be  held  to  strict  accountability  for  the  fate 
of  three  Brazilian  ships  approaching  the  war 
zone.  4>     ♦ 

Great  Britain  appears  to  have  been  highly 
successful  in  floating  the  "Victory"  loan.  It 
is  estimated  that  $8,500,000,000  have  been 
subscribed.  Alexandre  Ribot,  French  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  has  asked  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  appropriate  $1,914,800,000  to 
cover  the  government's  expenditures  for  the 
second  quarter  of  the  present  year.  Ger- 
many, which  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  de- 
pended upon  loans  instead  of  increasing 
taxes  to  meet  expenses,  is  now  making  radi- 
cal increases.  A  heavy  ad  valorem  tax  is  to 
be  laid  on  the  output  of  collieries,  and  a  sur- 
tax on  passenger  and  goods  traffic  on  rail- 
ways and  internal  shipping.  The  estimated 
revenue  from  the  war  taxes  is  $312,500,000. 
*     ♦ 

There  have  been  no  new  developments  in 
the  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  Submarines,  whether 
by  chance  or  design,  have  not  committed  the 
"overt  act"  that  is  to  call  for  decisive  action 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  American 
ships  have  passed  through  the  war  zone,  and 
more  are  leaving  American  ports  destined  to 
enter  it.  Germany  has  made  no  public  an- 
nouncement of  exemption  of  American  or 
other  neutral  shipping. 

It  is  announced  that  the  relief  work  for 
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Belgium  and  Poland  will  be  continued  as  be- 
fore the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Mr. 
Brand  Whitlock,  American  Minister  to  Bel- 
gium, who  remained  at  Brussels  to  aid  in  the 
relief  work  for  the  Belgians,  has  been  asked 
by  the  German  government  to  lower  the 
^erican  flag.  This  act  formally  marks  the 
end  of  Mr.  Whitlock's  diplomatic  service  on 
Belgian  soil.  It  is  reported  that  he  will  be 
allowed  to  remain  for  the  present  in  an  un- 
official capacity. 


NOTES 

— It  requires,  according  to  the  British  Admiralty 
statement,  400,000  men  to  man  the  present  British 
navy. 

— ^The  South  Carolina  House  passed  on  February 
15  the  Senate  bUl  prohibiting  publication  of  liquor 
advertisements  in  the  State. 

— German  authorities  have  decided  to  begin  the 
daylight  saving  schedule  April  15  this  year,  instead 
of  May  1,  as  they  did  last  year. 

— The  Minnesota  Senate  on  February  15  passed 
the  House  bill  submitting  a  prohibition  amendment 
to  a  popular  vote  at  the  1918  election. 

— ^The  State  Farmers'  Union  of  Texas  endorsed 
on  February  17  the  resolution  of  Senator  Owen  of 
Oklahoma  to  prohibit  Federal  judges  from  declar- 
ing acts  of  Congress  unconstitutional. 

— A  military  census  of  Connecticut  ordered  by 
Governor  Holcomb  began  on  February  19.  Under 
it  there  will  be  an  enrollment  of  citizens  together 
with  the  qualifications  of  each  for  military  duty. 

—The  British  Board  of  Trade,  it  is  announced, 
will  take  over  the  coal  mines  throughout  the  king- 
dom for  the  duration  of  the  war.  A  separate  de- 
partment will  be  carried  for  the  administration  of 
the  mines. 

— President  Wilson  and  Senator-elect  Johnson  of 
California  were  invited  on  February  15,  by  Mathew 
Hale,  Chairman  of  the  Progressive  National  Commit- 
tee to  address  the  party  conference  to  be  held  at  St 
Louis  in  April , 

—The  money  in  circulation  in  the  United  States, 
based  on  an  estimated  population  of  103,403,000,  is 
143.50  per  capita,  which  is  $4.83  more  than  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1916.  The  per  capita  circulation  in  February, 
1879,  was  $16.92. 

— ^American  marines  in  Santo  Domingo  are  en- 
gaged in  scouring  the  country  for  bandits.  They 
have  collected  nearly  75,000  rifles  and  revolvers. 
When  the  Americans  assumed  control  the  authori- 
ties assured  them  there  were  not  more  than  7,000 
rifles  on  the  island. 

—One  of  the  striking  facts  brought  out  by  the  New 
York  exhibit  of  the  High  Cost  of  Living  was  that 
of  the  1,100,000  families  in  New  York  City,  838 
families  receive  17.4  of  the  ground  rent  of  the  city. 
Thirteen  families  receive  4.4  per  cent.  The  Astor 
family  recdve  1.5  per  cent 

—The  Seamen's  law  was  upheld  on  February  16, 


by  Federal  District  Judge  Ervin,  at  Mobile.  The 
Court  ruled  that  seamen  on  a  Russian  vessel  were 
entitled  to  full  pay  and  discharge.  The  Russian 
Consul  had  contended  that  the  law  violated  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Russia,  although  that  treaty 
was  abrogated  several  years  ago. 

— In  a  message  to  the  New  York  legislature  on 
February  16,  Governor  Whitman  urged  it  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  California  legislature  by  recommend- 
ing to  Congress  the  calling  of  a  national  conference 
on  taxation  for  more  clearly  defining  the  proper 
sources  for  State  and  Federal  revenue.  The  Cali- 
fornia legislature  took  this  action  on  January  28. 

— The  President  appointed  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  February  19  W.  B.  Colver,  Demo- 
crat, publisher  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily  News  and  ex- 
Governor  Franklin  Fort  of  New  Jersey,  Republican. 
Mr.  Colver  succeeds  E.  N.  Hurley,  resigned,  and 
Governor  Fort  succeeds  George  H.  Rubles,  whom 
the  Senate  rejected  as  a  personal  favor  to  one  of 
its  members,  Gallinger  of  New  Hampshire.  [See 
vol.  xix,  p.  803.] 

— Representatives  of  organized  labor  in  Oregon 
met  with  the  State  Grange  and  Farmers'  Union  on 
February  17  and  agreed  to  unite  in  pushing  through 
the  legislature  demands  for  good  roads,  defeat  of 
the  pending  anti-picketing  bill,  defeat  of  all  meas- 
ures for  changes  in  direct  legislation  laws,  defeat 
of  all  amendments  to  the  eight-hour  law,  enactment 
of  legislation  providing  one  day's  rest  in  seven  and 
for  a  rural  credit  law. 

— The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reported 
on  February  14,  valuation  of  the  Elgin,  Joliet  and 
Eastern  railway  at  $11,507,598.  Of  this  $1,964,906 
is  for  land.  Including  leased  and  used  lines  the 
Commission  valued  the  line  at  $27,899,986.  The 
road  has  800  miles  of  track.  Its  net  revenue  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1916  was  $5,273,556.  The 
Commission  valued  the  Chicago,  Lake  Shore  and 
Eastern  Railway  at  $16,479,597,  the  Joliet,  Blue 
Island  railway  at  $362,791  and  the  Winston-Salem 
Southbound,  at  $5,121,188. 

— The  French  Food  Ministry  has  decided  to  fix 
maximum  prices  to  take  effect  after  February  19,  for 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  In  the  department  of 
the  Seine,  including  Paris,  milk  must  not  exceed 
10  cents  a  litre — about  a  pint  and  three  quarters — if 
bought  in  a  shop,  11  cents  if  delivered.  Maximum 
prices  for  butter  vary  from  $1.12  to  $1.34  per  kilo — 
roughly  two  pounds — according  to  quality.  The 
two-course  regulation,  which  applies  to  hotels  and 
restaurants,  went  into  effect  on  the  15th. 

— The  Chinese  opium  trade  may  have  an  exten- 
sion of  life  on  account  of  unsettled  conditions  in 
China.  An  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and 
China  in  1907  provided  for  a  reduction  of  10  per 
cent  a  year  of  the  opium  imported  into  China,  pro- 
vided that  the  government  of  that  country  made  a 
similar  reduction  in  the  amount  grown  in  the 
Chinese  Empire.  Under  this  agreement  the  amount 
of  British  imports  of  opium  into  China  dropped 
from  82,612  chests  to  7,487  in  1914.  Thei  Chinese 
revolution  has  made  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
opium  law  in  its  entirety,  but  the  government  has 
refused  to  extend  the  life  of  the  opium  monopoly. 
[See  vol.  xvii,  p.  37.] 
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PRESS  OPINIONS 

How  tho  lUvolutlon  Has  B^n^Ated  Yueatan. 

George  Miner  in  Pan-American  Magazine. — ^Yuca- 
tan is  striding  ahead.  The  progressive  spirit  has 
taken  hold  of  the  people  of  all  classes  and  prosperity 
is  assured  all  over  that  great  arm  of  land  reaching 
out  at  the  south  of  the  gulf.  The  first  thing  that 
General  Alvarado  did  when  he  took  command  of  the 
country  and  established  himself  in  Merida  was  to 
abolish  the  evils.  He  abolished  slavery  with  one 
word  and  made  the  peons  free  and  independent. 
More  than  that,  he  also  saw  to  it  that  they  got  good 
wages  for  their  labor.  The  result  is  that  the 
working  classes  are  better  paid  in  Yucatan  now 
than  they  are  almost  anywhere  else  in  the  two 
Americas.  They  are  getting  wages  that  compare 
favorably  with  those  paid  in  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  Then  the  governor  cleaned  up  the  cities. 
Merida  had  fairly  reeked  with  vice  and  corruption 
in  the  old  days.  White  slavery  was  carried  on  to 
such  an  extent  as  was  never  dreamed  of  anywhere 
else,  managed  by  a  thoroughly  organized  syndicate 
of  scoundrels  from  Cuba.  There  is  no  red-light 
district  in  Merida  today.  .  .  .  The  governor 
gathered  an  army  of  school  teachers.  To  get 
enough  of  them  he  had  to  import  hundreds  from  the 
United  States.  These  he  scattered  all  over  the 
broad  peninsula  and  as  every  hacienda  had  a  church 
and  the  churches  had  been  closed  he  turned  them 
into  schoolhouses.  Every  child  was  compelled  to 
go  to  school  and  the  grown  people  who  could  not 
read  or  write  were  compelled  to  go  to  school  on 
Sundays  until  they  learned  the  rudiments.  Each 
hacienda  owner  was  told  he  must  pay  the  salary 
of  the  school  teacher  on  his  farm.  Today  there 
are  more  than  2,000  school  teachers  in  the  state  of 
Yucatan  alone.  .  .  .  The  revolution  let  in  the 
democratic  light  of  progress  and  equal  rights  and 
awakened  nearly  half  a  million  people  to  the  knowl- 
edge that  there  is  something  in  life  to  live  for 
beside  a  handful  of  com  a  day.  .  .  .  Such  is 
the  land  that  is  now  waking  up  and  coming  into 
its  own,  and  such  are  the  people  to  whose  uplifting 
General  Alvarado  and  his  associates  are  devoting 
their  time  and  energy.     They  are  well  worth  it. 

Gagging  Univertities. 

The  Evening  Poet  (New  York),  February  14. — 
Whenever  a  university  is  torn  by  such  an  agitation 
as  now  excites  Columbia,  the  wonder  grows  that  col- 
lege professors  and  presidents  seem  to  know  so  little 
of  student  nature.  To  forbid  young  men  to  hear  any 
given  speaker  is  the  direct  method  of  making  them 
wild  to  hear  him.  If  Count  Tolstoy  had  been  per- 
mitted without  any  fuss  to  give  his  lecture  at  Colum- 
bia, most  of  the  few  undergraduates  who  attended  it 
would  doubtless  have  voted  it  a  good  deal  of  a  bore. 
Didn't  the  old  gentleman  know  that  we  had  heard  all 
that  drivel  about  his  father  a  dozen  times  before? 
But  once  let  it  be  known  that  the  college  buildings 
are  closed  to  the  son  of  the  great  Tolstoy,  and  up 
flames  the  student  protest.  ''Free  speech  at  Colum- 
bia is  threatened."  "Shall  we  submit  to  it?"  "We 
invite  you  to  meet,"  etc.    It  has  happened  a  hundred 


times;  it  is  sure  to  happen  on  every  provocation  of 
the  kind;  yet  the  professors  are  painfully  surprised 
each  time.  If  they  have  observed  their  students  ao 
badly,  can't  they  at  least  remember  how  their  own 
hearts  leaped  up  within  them  when  they  were  boys? 

The  Treasonable  ChambarUin  Bill. 

Duluth  Herald,  February  12.— Compulsory  uni- 
versal military  training  having  been  reported  out  of 
a  Senate  committee,  is  now  before  the  Senate  and  the 
country.  And  it  is  a  more  vital  matter  than  the 
crisis  with  Germany,  and  a  graver  peril  lurks  witliin 
it  ...  It  is  a  proposal  that  this  country  adopt 
a  military  policy  modeled  on  the  practices  that  have 
put  Europe  where  it  is  to-day.  Those  who  propose 
such  plans  as  these  are  usually  cunning,  and  this  case 
is  no  exception.  The  reserve  army  created  by  the 
compulsory  service  plan  now  before  the  Senate  would 
be  available,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  bill,  "only 
in  the  event  of  a  DEFENSIVE  war  or  the  imminence 
thereof."  When  you  hear  that,  gentle  reader,  you 
are  supposed  to  say:  "Oh,  only  a  defensive  war,  eh? 
Well,  then,  that's  all  right."  Can  the  American  peo- 
ple be  fooled  by  such  chaff  as  that?  Germany  is 
fighting  a  defensive  war  to-day,  as  her  people  pro- 
foundly believe.  Turkey  is  fighting  a  defensive  war. 
So  is  France.  So  is  England.  EVERY  NATION 
AT  WAR  IN  EUROPE  TO-DAY  IS  FIGHTING  A 
DEFENSIVE  WAR.  Indeed,  there  is  no  other  kind 
of  war  nowadays  but  a  defensive  war.  "Defensive" 
is  one  of  the  militarist's  conjuring  words,  wherewitfi 
he  hoodwinks  the  people — and  its  sister  word  is 
"patriotism." 

The  Business  the  Public  Should  Own. 

New  York  Call,  January  10. — There  is  no  law  that 
compels  New  Yorkers  to  attend  the  Metropolitan 
opera,  and  if  the  opera  there  is  not  what  it  should  be, 
or  if  the  prices  for  seats  are  too  high,  the  answer  is, 
that  you  may  stay  away.  If  a  New  Yorker  does  not 
want  to  eat  at  the  Astor,  or  at  Rector's,  or  Murray's; 
if  he  does  not  want  to  send  his  son  to  Columbia,  or  his 
girl  to  Vassar,  no  law  on  earth  can  compel  him,  and 
so  any  kick  that  he  may  have  at  the  conduct  of  these 
institutions  may  very  properly  be  answered  by  a  re- 
quest to  transfer  the  patronage  elsewhere,  or  not  to 
indulge  in  that  sort  of  extravagance  at  all.  But  no 
New  Yorker  can  stay  away  from  the  street  cars; 
no  New  Yorker  can  eschew  the  subway  and  the  ele- 
vated and  the  gas  companies.  ...  A  New  Yorker 
cannot  keep  away  from  the  utilities;  he  cannot  boy- 
cott them.  And  it  happens  that,  in  the  utility  field, 
at  least,  monopoly  is  the  normal,  natural  state  of 
affairs.  .  .  .  New  Yorkers  are  limited  to  but  one 
set  of  utilities  for  this  absolutely  indispensable  ser- 
vice. And  New  Yorkers  have  been  wretchedly  served 
from  the  beginning.  They  have  been  swindled  and 
robbed.  They  have  been  looted  and  their  public  ser- 
vants debauched.  The  service  has  been  unutterably 
wretched.  And  the  treatment  of  the  workers  em- 
ployed in  the  utilities  has  been  a  bit  worse  than  the 
worst  in  other  lines  of  industry.  And,  when  the 
workers  have  talked  revolt,  there  has  been  talk  of 
"mutiny,"  as  if  this  necessary  public  service  were 
already  in  the  hands  of  all  the  people.  .  .  .  Now 
is  the  time  for  the  workers  to  demand  that  in  this 
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most  necessary  function  of  the  city  the  majority 
should  be  the  ones  to  be  consulted,  rather  than  stock- 
holders and  officers  of  companies. 

Must  Not  be  a  George  W.  Perldna  Investigation^ 

Milwaukee  Daily  News,  February  14.— At  last! 
The  federal  government  has  really  taken  steps  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 
Congress  will  ask  President  Wilson  to  approve  of  a 
1400,000  appropriation  to  investigate  every  angle 
of  the  food  situation.  The  field  is  large;  there  are 
many  sides;  the  probe,  properly  conducted,  should 
go  to  the  bottom,  get  all  the  facts,  bring  relief  to  the 
over-burdc^ed  householder  and  strike  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  the  gre^y  monopolists  who  are  bleeding 
the  public  for  ''all  there  is  in  it."  .  .  .  Potatoes 
in  Milwaukee  today  are  $8  per  bushel;  yet  Britain 
is  shipping  potatoes  to  the  United  States  and  they 
are  selling  in  the  Chicago  markets  at  $2.25  per 
bushel!  What's  the  answer?  There  is  but  one — 
American  monopoly.  There  is  a  weakness  in  the 
plan-— congress  proposes  to  have  the  federal  trade 
commission  to  do  the  probing.  This  is  unfortunate. 
The  federal  trade  board  is  a  ''weak  sister;"  it  has 
done  nothing  worth  while  since  its  birth;  it  has  no 
record,  and  its  members  have  no  record  of  achieve- 
ment to  merit  public  confidence  as  an  efficient  organi- 
zation. And  unless  the  probe  is  aggressive,  thorough, 
efficient;  unless  the  inquiry  goes  to  the  bottom;  un- 
less it  gets  at  these  blood-suckers  who  would  starve 
millions  for  a  few  dollars,  it  must  dismally  fail. 
Everybody  hopes  for  the  best,  but  there  are  two 
fundamental  defects  in  the  proposed  inquiry:  The 
investigators  lack  the  confidence  of  the  country;  the 
investigation  should  have  been  begun  months  ago  be- 
fore the  speculators  took  their  toll.  But  better  late 
than  never  and  better  an  inquiry  by  "weak  sisters" 
than  none  at  all — diet's  hope  that  something  worth 
while  may  be  accomplished. 

BOOKS 

POEMS  ON  PRESENT  DAY  TOPICS. 

.  FH««diliip  and  Othtr  Poomi.  By  B.  U.  Nadal.  Published, 
by  Robert  J.  Shores.  New  York.     Price  $1.00  net. 

A  remarkable  thing  has  happened.  A  Single- 
taxer  has  written  poems  good  enough  to  induce  a 
publisher  to  make  a  book  of  them.  True,  only  a  few 
of  them  have  the  economic  taint,  and  these  are  not 
the  best.  Of  course,  we  have  Joseph  Dana  Miller, 
whose  verse  is  rhsrthmically  impeccable,  often  elo- 
quent We  have  Frank  Stephens,  who  can  not  help 
being  a  poet,  when  he  merely  tries  to  add  a  heart 
throb  to  the  cold  reasoning  of  our  economic  philos- 
ophy—but as  a  general  thing  a  mind  which  has 
asshnilated  economic  philosophy  shows  itself  in- 
capable of  high  poetical  achievement.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  the  true  poet  or  proser  has  to  be  the  mere 
recording  instrument  of  an  extraneous  impulse 
which  controls  him  rather  than  is  controlled.  The 
mind  which  has  been  subjected  or  submitted  to 
economic  training  becomes  too  self-conscious,  too 
inflexibly  logical  to  respond  to  those  subtle  in- 
fluences whidi  underlie  or  inspire  literature.  In 
(Treat  and  enduring  literature  there  seems  to  be 


an    almost  mediumistic   attitude   on   part   of   the 
n<Mninal  auUior. 

Mr.  NadaFs  poems  will  seem  didactic  to  the  "gen- 
eral,''  but  their  philosophy  will  be  familiar  to  Single- 
taxers.  He  has  the  faculty  of  the  precise  word, 
the  pungent  phrase  and  the  inevitable  character- 
ization. The  following  poem,  "To  Henry  George," 
is  orthodox  and  descriptive  of  the  frame  of  mind  of 
many  Singletaxers. 

Though  to  a  dim  uncharted  land  our  thoughts  to- 
night are  borne. 

Oh,  Captain  of  a  gallant  band,  we  do  not  come  to 
mourn. 

Among  the  nobler,  wiser  shades  who  haunt  that  view- 
less space. 

Your  genius  like  a  glowing  star  shines  in  its  firm 
fixed  place. 

You,  dreamer  of  a  splendid  dream,  a  time  still  far 

away,  . 

Battering  monopoly's  brazen  gates,  hopmg  that  m 

your  day 
Justice  might  reign  through  all  the  Earth  because 

you  led   the  way. 
Prone  on  the  Century's  threshhold  fell,  a  martyr 

in  tlie  fray. 

Now   in   this   new-bom,   pregnant  time   we   watch 

earth's  warring  hosts — 
What  of  the  future?    Can  you  say,  great  company 

of  ghosts? 
We  do  no  know.    We  can  not  tell.    We  may  not  read 

aright. 
We  wait.     We  watch.     We  guard   the   flame  his 

spirit  set  alight. 

His  "Ode  to  the  Vers  Libre"  has  hem  much  ad- 
mired, and  is  perhaps  the  cleverest  thing  in  the 
book.  He  has  evidently  been  greatly  stirred  by  the 
European  pandemonium.  His  views  are  those  of 
the  strong  partisan,  which  may  explain  why  he  can 
write  literature. 

JOHN  J.  MURPHY. 

A  PLE\  IN  BEHALF  OF  WRONG. 

XHttrltatlTo  Juitlce.  By  Dr.  J<An  A.  Ryan.  Published  by 
The  MacmiUan  Co..  New  York.    Price  $1.60. 

This  book  will  appeal  to  different  minds  in  differ- 
ent ways.  To  those  who  honestly  believe,  in  the 
author's  words,  that  "length  of  existence  creates  a 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  social,  and  therefore  of 
the  moral  value  of  any  institution,"  the  argument 
from  beginning  to  end  will  be  exceedingly  satisfying. 
It  may  indeed  be  described  as  a  powerful  defence  of 
the  status  quo,  with  a  well-elaborated  scheme  for 
remedying  the  admitted  defects  in  our  present 
economic  relationships.  Those  on  the  other  hand, 
who  deny  the  validity  of  the  governing  premise,  and 
who  with  equal  sincerity  believe  that  old  things  and 
old  institutions  have  only  one  prescribed  right,  that 
of  disappearing  and  making  way  for  newer  and  bet- 
ter things  and  institutions,  will  consider  the  entire 
argument  invalid,  as  being  built  upon  an  unsound 
foundation.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  an  attitude  of 
tolerance  towards  opponents  in  economic  theory,  and 
a  broad  spirit  of  patience  with  the  blunderings  of 
humanity  in  its  fgroplngs  towards  social  Justice,  per- 
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vades  the  book.  A  due  recognition,  however,  of  the 
lofty  intentions  of  an  author  ought  not  to  protect 
his  writings  from  honest  criticism,  and  the  following 
are  a  few  among  the  notes  made  during  the  perusal 
of  the  book. 

Regarded  simply  as  one  more  among  the  many 
expositions  of  the  science  of  economics,  it  might  be 
said  that  needless  space  is  occupied  in  reiterating 
fundamental  postulates  that  have  become  common- 
places;— as  for  example,  that  a  man  receives  rent 
and  interest  even  though  he  tills  his  own  soil  with 
his  own  tools  and  fertilizers,  and  calls  his  net  return 
his  "income."  Again,  to  one  who  has  imbibed  the 
scientific  passion  for  simplification  and  reduction  of 
categories,  it  is  perplexing  to  find  an  economist  of 
this  date  adding  a  fourth  factor  in  production  to 
the  three  that  have  hjtherto  served  our  purpose  well ; 
and  the  author  has  neither  shown  how  the  "business 
man"  can  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  laborer, 
nor  what  aid  to  clear  thinking  he  is  to  serve  if  we 
do  get  him  properly  segregated.  On  pp.  24,  26,  26, 
we  find  a  futile  discussion  as  to  whether  first  occu- 
pancy, or  labor  spent  on  raw  material,  gives  a  moral 
title  to  land;  and,  in  dealing  with  Henry  George's 
contention  that  when  an  individual  appropriates  raw 
material  that  has  a  demand-value  he  squares  his 
accounts  with  the  community  by  paying  over  that 
value  into  the  public  purse.  Dr.  Ryan  makes  the 
astonishing  statement  that  "Inasmuch  as  the  indivi- 
dual must  pay  this  price  before  he  begins  to  produce, 
his  right  to  the  use  of  natural  opportunities  is  not 
'free,'  nor  does  his  labor  alone  constitute  a  title  to 
that  part  of  them  that  he  utilizes  in  production."  The 
error  which  this  quoted  sentence  appears  to  cover 
seems  to  lead  naturally  to  the  factitious  distinction 
between  "economically  free"  goods,  and  "economic- 
ally valuable"  materials.  The  author  seems  at  this 
point  to  have  lost  hold  of  the  illuminating  principle 
that  no  raw  materials  are  ever  "economically  valu- 
able" until  society  makes  them  so; — until  pressure 
of  population  with  its  invariable  accompaniment  of 
governmental  protection  and  facilities  for  communal 
life  confers  a  value  on  such  raw  materials. 

Remembering  as  we  do  Dr.  Ryan's  review  eight 
years  ago  of  Mr.  Fillebrown's  A  B  C,  in  which  he 
commends  that  book  as  showing  "the  clear  distinction 
between  the  Singletax  and  land-nationalization"  and 
where  he  admits  that  "in  no  adequate  sense  of  the 
words,  is  the  Singletax  the  equivalent  of  common 
ownership,"  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  ut- 
terances as  "opponents  of  private  property  in  land 
to-day  are  either  socialists  or  disciples  of  Henry 
George."  Many  other  sentences  could  be  quoted 
which  seem  to  assume  that  private  landownership 
stands  in  antithetic  relation  to  the  Singletax  theory 
of  revenue-raising.  In  some  further  particulars  Dr. 
Ryan  has  not  dealt  fairly  with  the  Singletax  gospel 
and  its  disciples,  and  lays  himself  open  in  consequence 
to  counter-criticism.  On  page  24  he  accuses  Henry 
George  of  "pure  assumption"  in  asserting  that 
"There  can  be  to  the  ownership  of  anything  no  right- 
ful title  which  is  not  derived  from  the  title  of  the 
producer,"  and  characterizes  as  "untrue"  the  state- 
ment that  "The  only  original  title  is  man's  right  to 
his  own  faculties."  We  are  tempted  to  apply  the 
same  description  of  "pure  assumption"  to  the 
statemmt  on  page  38  that  "The  social  consequences 


of  the  confiscation  of  rent  and  land-values  would  be 
even  more  injurious  than  those  falling  upon  the  in- 
dividuals despoiled."  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
paragraph  on  page  36,  in  which,  after  enumerating 
the  hardships  to  investors  in  land  in  having  its  sale- 
able value  gradually  annihilated.  Dr.  Ryan  continaes, 
**0n  the  other  hand,  the  persons  who  oton  no  land 
under  the  present  system,  the  persons  who  are  de^ 
prived  of  their  'birthright'  suffer  no  such  degree 
of  hardship  when  they  are  continued  in  that  con- 
dition. To  prolong  this  condition  is  not  to  infiict 
upon  them  any  new  or  positive  inconvenience.  Etvi- 
dently  their  welfare  and  claims  in  the  cireumstanees 
are  not  of  the  sam^  mx}ral  importance  as  the  welfare 
and  claims  of  persons  who  would  be  called  upon  to 
suffer  the  loss  of  goods  already  possessed  and  en- 
joyed, and  acquired  with  the  full  sanction  of  society  J* 
To  every  admirer  of  Dr.  Ryan  these  words  will  come 
with  a  shock  of  painful  surprise,  and  will  only  pre- 
pare him  to  dismiss  as  unworthy  of  consideration 
the  sentence  on  page  39  which  runs:  "The  proposal  to 
confiscate  rent  is  so  abhorrent  to  the  moral  sense  of 
the  average  man  that  it  could  never  take  place  ex- 
cept in  conditions  of  revolution  and  anarchy.  If 
that  day  should  ever  arrive  the  confiscation  would 
not  stop  with  land." 

ALEX.  MACKENDBICK. 

PAMPHLETS 

Unification  d  Government. 

Efforts  toward  the  simplification  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment, and  the  fixing  of  responsibility  will  be 
stimulated  by  the  report  of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of 
Public  Efficiency,  on  the  "Unification  of  Local  Gov- 
ernments in  Chicago."  The  need  of  such  unification 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  there  are  22 
distinct  agencies  within  the  city  levying  and  expend- 
ing  taxes  for  local  purposes.  The  report  makes  an 
exhaustive  examination  into  conditions,  and  sets 
forth  facts  in  tables  and  diagrams  in  a  way  to  make 
them  intelligible.  Among  the  recommendations  for 
the  consolidated  government  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
the  city  manager  feature.  "The  application  of  the  city 
manager  plan  to  Chicago  would  be  easy,"  the  report 
says,  "provided  the  people  could  be  made  to  see  the 
desirability  of  the  change.  Make  the  mayor  elec- 
tive by  the  City  Council  instead  of  by  popular  vote, 
and  substitute  an  indefinite  tenure  for  the  present 
fixed  term,  and  Chicago  will  have  the  city  manager 
plan  in  essence."  The  report  also  suggests  a  four- 
year  term  for  aldermen,  with  the  recall  provision  to 
guard  against  mistakes  and  misrepresentation. 
Among  the  interesting  data  in  the  Appendix  are  the 
expenses  of  the  seven  elections  and  primaries  in 
Chicago  for  1916,  which  total  $2,106,047. 

*       *       * 

"Major  Rasher,  I  saw  a  man  to-day  who  would 
like  the  pleasure  of  kicking  you,"  said  a  friend. 

"Kicking  me!"  exploded  the  Major.  "Kicking  me  I 
Give  me  his  name  at  once!" 

"I  hardly  like  to  tell  you,"  said  the  other. 

"I  insist  upon  knowing,"  said  the  Major. 

"Ah,  well,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  the  other.  "It's  a 
soldier  who's  in  the  hospital  with  both  lejsfs  off."-— 
Tid'BUs. 
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"Henry  Ford's  Own  Story/'  written  by  Rose 
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The  only  standard  typewriter  that  operates 
with  less  noise  than  our  Model  5  is  oor 
Model  8— the  ^'SOent  Smith." 

No  other  standard  typewriter  is  so  quiet  as 
Model  8.  Its  operation  does  not  disturb 
telephone  conversation. 

A  demonstration  will  cost  you  nothing  and 
may  prove  of  great  value. 
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Is  essential  to  interaatiooal  peace  and  justice.  Ifso,  wh/ 
not  co-operate  with  those  who  are  working  for  it?  One 
dollaf  annual  membership  fee  includes  jmyment  for 
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publications  of  AMERICAN  FREE  TRADB  LEAQUB* 
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Diet  and 
Indigestion 

Itidigettton,  constipation  and  tlie  ills  to  which  they  lead 
cause  more  deaths  than  war,  pestilence  and  famine  eem- 
bined.  Yet — these  ills,  and  the  pain  and  suffering  they 
cause,  are  needless.  This  is  fully  explained  in  a  new  book 
caUcd  "Colon  Hygiene,"  written  bj  Dr.  John  Harrey  Kel- 
logg, Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitartum 
and  a  recognized  authority  on  the  effect  of  diet  on  diges- 
tion. In  his  book.  Dr.  Kellogg  tells  you  how  to  take  care 
of  yourself  so  as  to  aroid  indigestion,  constipation  and  the 
ills  to  which  they  lead.  Only  natural  methods  recommended. 
No  drugs.  Some  diet  restrictions,  if  yon  need  them  but— 
nothing  difficult  A  little  exercise  but — no  tiresome  regime. 
Proper  attention  to  hours  for  rest,  sleep,  recreation  and 
work.  These  are  the  important  items.  Ih  his  book.  Dr. 
Kellogg  gives  you  full  instructions.  If  you  would  be  rid 
of  indigestion,  constipation  and  the  ills  to  which  they  lead^ 
send  for  this  book  today.  The  price  is  only  $2.  And--you 
take  no  risk  for,  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  the  book 
may  be  returned  at  the  end  of  five  dajrs,  and  we  will 
promptly  refund  your  money.  Thus,  we  let  you  be  the 
judge  of  this  book.  Over  400  pages,  with  many  illustrs> 
tions.  Write  for  it  today.  Find  out,  at  our  expense, 
whether  it  can  help  you.      Send  your  order  direct  to— 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 

720S  WasBington  Avenue  Battle   Creek,  Mich. 
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••FOODS  THAT  FEED" 

Have  you  ordered  a  trial  box  of  easy-housekeeping,  health- 
bringing.  Straight  Edee  bread,  muffins,  etc.?  Postpaid,  $1. 
See  second  page  of  this  issue. 
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WHY  WAR 

By  FREDERIC  G.  HOWE 

"Wars  are  not  made  by  peoples  .  .  .  Wars  are  made  by  irresponsible 
monarchs,  by  ruling  aristocracies,  by  foreign  ministers,  and  by  diplomats.  Wars 
are  made  by  privileged  interests,  by  financiers,  by  commercial  groups  seeking 
private  profit  in  foreign  lands.    Wars  are  made  behind  closed  doors." 

From  Why  Wwr, 


Howe  approaches  this  question  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  American  and  European  politics  and  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  secret  and  invisible  torces  that  lie  back  of  the  outward  manifestations  of  goremment.  He 
finds  the  cause  of  the  wars,  that  have  been  almost  continuous  since  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  in  thg 
world-wide  expansion  of  financial  interests,  oreraeas  investors,  concession  seekers,  and  war-munition  makers, 
which  have  become  so  indissolubly  merged  with  the  governments  of  Europe  that  a  conflict  of  these  interests  is  in 
effect  a  conflict  of  the  powers.  PrlM  |1*M,   yofltpftid 
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To  Friends  of  The  Public: 


Every  journal  whose  appeal  is  to  radical  thinkers  has  found  that  most  of  its  new 
subscribers  come  from  friends.  Its  following  grows  by  testimony  of  those  who  feel  an 
impelling  impulse  to  "say  a  word"  for  it. 

Friends  of  The  Public  have  produced,  in  the  last  three  years,  three-fourths  of  all 
new  subscriptions  received.  But  we  have  never  reached  a  stage  of  development 
where  editions  were  large  enough  to  make  production-cost  comparatively  low,  or 
where  the  advertisement  department  could  play  the  part  of  a  financial  generator  for 
further  advance. 

We  aim  to  reach  that  stage  of  development  this  year.  Not,  bear  in  mind,  to  wipe 
out  the  deficit — that  is  not  hoped  for  in  one  year — ^but  to  reach  a  point  where  a  much 
larger  educational  campaign  can  be  carried,  on  a  deficit  comparatively  smaller.  On  a 
circulation  of  25,000  as  sound  as  our  present  circulation  of  za»5oo,  our  advertising  rates 
can  be  doubled  and  The  Public  will  command  much  more  attention  from  publishers  of 
the  best  books  (in  whose  midst  it  now  is)  and  other  high-grade  advertisers. 

Double  the  circulation  this  year  is  our  slogan.  The  ten-month  campaign  planned 
involves  the  co-operation  of  nearly  2,000  known  circulation  workers  and  all  the  new 
ones  who  will  get  into  and  enjoy  the  game.  Workers  will  include  some  of  the  best 
known  men  and  women  of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  a  sane,  cautious,  conservative, 
rather  than  a  sensational,  campaign.  Public,  high  school  and  college  libraries  will 
have  special  attention;  as  well  as  country  newspaper  editors,  liberal  members  of  town 
and  city  councils  and  members  of  state  and  national  legislatures. 

First  things  first  of  the  campaign  will  be  covered  next  week.  Meantime  we  would 
like  to  get  a  full  register  of  those  who  can  use  a  bundle  of  sample  copies  from  time 
to  time.    The  coupon  waits  for  signatures. 

To  double  the  circulation  means  an  enormous  amount  of  work  in  ten  months. 
This— the  debit  side  of  the  eflfort— will  be  shown  in  detail  next  week.  Success— the 
credit  side— means  a  Public  of  influence  multiplied  manyf old  at  a  time  when  the  radi- 
cal forces  of  the  nation  need  the  journalistic  leadership  that  The  Public  has  always 
aspired  to  give. 


The  Public, 

122  East  37th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Send  me sample  copies  each 

week   or  a   bundle   of  about 

once  a  month. 

Name 


Address 


Our  faith  is  pinned  to  the  volunteer 
system !  Sign  the  coupon  to  make  stu'e 
that  your  name  is  in  our  registry. 

STANLEY  BOWMAR,  Manager. 
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TrF?>xi  C3  M  T-    e: 


INDUSTRIAL  SE' 


<^ir 


Bt  avcry 

TALKING,  THINKING  AND  WRITING  are 
three  forms  of  dissipation  in  which  the  world 
hat  frittered  away  its  heritage  of  power,  and 
neglected  the  possibilities  of  life  and  development 
which  the  caipenter  of  Nazareth  pointed  out.  ''He 
that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them" 
— not  thinks  about  them,  talks  about  them  and 
writes  beautiful  essays  about  them— "shall  be 
likened  unto  a  wise  man,  who  built  his  house  upon 
a  rock." 

••• 
That  was  the  challenge  with  which  the  Straight 
Edge  magazine,  in  i8^  introduced  its  message  to 
the  public,  and  made  its  retiring  bow  when  it  ceased 
regular  publication  in  1901. 
••• 
For  my  final  article  of  this  series  in  The  Pubuc,  I 
am  digging  up  a  few  quotations  from  the  Straight 
Edg^  which  will  show  the  spirit  in  which  the  en- 
terprise was  conceived,  and  the  ideals  upon  which 
it  has  been  developed. 

••• 

A  REVIVAL  OF  RELIGION  b  what  the  work! 
needs  todav— not  a  religious  pow-wow;  not 
an  artificial  product  of  a  protracted  series  of 
"meetings";  not  a  revival  of  faith  in  the  devil;  not 
a  revival  of  the  selfish  desire  to  save  our  own 
bacon;  but  a  revival  of  doing  unto  others  all  things 
whatsoever  we  would  that  th^  should  do  unto  us; 
a  revival  of  bearing  one  another's  industrial  bur- 
dens; a  revival  of  common  sense,  common  decency, 
common  justice,  common  humanity. 

••• 

SINCERITY  is  the  sin  against  the  unholy  spirit 
which  cannot  be  forgiven.  People  will  stand 
almost  anything  from  a  man  if  they  do  not  be- 
lieve he  means  it  in  serious  sober  earnest,  proposes 
to  follow  it  wherever  it  takes  him,  and  expects  them 
to  do  the  same. 


OPPORTUNITIES  TO  WORK  are  what  men 
and  women  need,  not  "charity."  It  is  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  every  human  being  to 
contribute  to  human  happiness  by  producing  useful 
and  beautiful  things.  But  that  right  and  duty  have 
a  corollary.  It  is  the  duty  of  society  to  see  that 
every  human  being  has  the  opportunity  to  produce 
useful  and  beautiful  things,  and  to  develop  the  best 
that  is  in  him.  And  the  most  marvelous  fact  about 
the  constitution  of  the  moral  universe  is  that  every 
individual  can  develop  the  best  that  is  in  him  with- 
out conflicting  with  we  rights  or  the  hi^^est  happi* 
ness  of  any  other  person.  Indeed,  the  best  that  is 
in  every  human  being  is  brou^t  out  by  loving^  others 
a  little  better  than  he  loves  himself,  and  loolang  out 


QUERCUS 

for  the  rights  and  the  happiness  of  others  a  little 
more  carefully  than  he  looks  out  for  his  own  rij^ts 
and  happiness. 

••• 

MONEY  REPRESENTS  SERVICE.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  "cold  cash."  Every  dollar 
is  a  warm,  throbbing,  living  product  of  some- 
body's toil.  It  is  because  the  real  significance  of 
money  is  forgotten,  and  we  come  to  regard  it  as  so 
much  cold  metal,  to  be  used  irresponsibly  by  any- 
body who  happens  to  have  possession  of  it,  that 
money  bax>mes  the  tap-root  of  every  kind  of  eviL 

••• 
The  trafiicking  in  human  service  is  brutalizing  and 
degrading.  A  scrap  of  paper  saying  that  I  have 
bought  or  sold  my  brother  man  has  been  stamped 
by  an  indignant  humanity  as  an  infamous  lie.  But 
a  scrap  of  paper  or  a  piece  of  metal  saying  Aat  I 
own  my  brother's  service  is  still  accepted  as  a  sacred 
truth  and  a  vested  rig^t,  and  its  possession  is  the 
key  which  opens  the  way  to  pohtical,  social  and 
religious  respectability. 

••• 

LAW-MAKING  is  a  faculty  which  the  Creator 
did  not  delegate  to  human  beings.  Laws  are 
not  the  manoeuvres  of  supermen  who  get  to- 
gether in  an  "official  capacity"  and  string  a  lot  of 
hoary-headed  phrases  into  a  statement  of  the  things 
that  people  must  do  and  mustn't  do.  Laws  are  prin- 
ciples of  life  which  we  can  obey  and  be  happy  or 
disobey  and  be  miserable.  And  the  so-called  *1aw- 
making"  is  only  our  human  attempts  at  expressing 
these  divinely  ordained  principles  of  life. 

••• 

To  label  an  aggregation  of  words  a  "law"  doesn't 
make  it  a  law.  It  may  be  rank  lawlessness,  unmiti- 
gated anarchy,  even  though  it  may  have  ihe  sanc- 
tion of  Congress,  the  signature  of  Uie  president,  and 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  citizens. 

••• 
Real  laws  do  not  depend  upon  majorities. 

••• 
The  omnipotence  of  a  small  and  unanimous  minority 
was  one  of  the  most  striking  truths  taught  by  the 
philosopher  of  Nazareth. 

••• 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  keep  in  touch  iwth  an 
enterprise  which,  after  18  years  of  hand-to-hand 
struggle  with  real  conditions,  is  not  afraid  to 
reaffirm  such  sentiments  as  these.  Write  me  at 
100  Lawrence  Street,  New  York,  and  let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  some  real  people,  who  will  welcome 
your  cooperation  in  their  project  of  building  "a 
working  model  of  an  ideal  industrial  common- 
wealth." 


DS.  mUfS  OBAVl  of  th«  y«w  T«fk  tlftb*  will  b«  tht  artnelMl  speaktr  at  «1m  aaaaal  metttav  of  y«uUwf  tad 
rrltiids  «f  tht  Btraif lit  Bdge  Xadaftrisl  S«tU«meat.  to  U  hM  la  th«  aadltMrium  of  th«  ttrd  BtrMi  T««ar  Mn*9 
Ohrlstlaa  AssooUtloa  on  BaVvdmy  •TMdat,  Xareli  SI,  1917.  Any  rMd«r  of  tho  FnbUo  who  wovM  Uko  to  atload 
thlo  moottag  oaa  oUatn  ttOkoto  Vy  applytac  at  oaoo  to  tho  Ooaoral  OomBilltoo,  Idwia  D.  Whoolook,  Ohahmaa,  IM 


aioottar  oaa  oUatn  ttOkoto  Vy  applyteg 
roaoo  Btroot,  Vow  York  City. 
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Editorial 


There  may  be  worse  things  than  war,  but 
one  of  them  is  not  a  temporary  stoppage  of 
ocean  commerce  or  travel.  Far  worse  than 
that  are  the  attacks  on  Americans  made 
through  such  proposed  legislation  as  the 
"spy^  bill  and  compulsory  military  service, 

*  *    * 

War's  encroachment  upon  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy becomes  daily  more  evident.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  in  this  and  other 
countries  to  direct  political  affairs  through  a 
combination  of  newspapers.  An  effort  was 
made  by  one  owner  of  a  chain  of  papers  to 
have  himself  elected  President.  But  all  of 
these  efforts  have  failed.  And  the  North- 
cliffe  press  of  England  failed  in  its  attempt 
to  capture  the  Government  as  long  as  the 
nation  was  at  peace.  But  in  the  abnormal 
conditions  induced  by  war  this  combination 
of  newspapers  have  succeeded  in  driving  man 
after  man  from  office,  bringing  about  con- 
Bcription,  and  finally  overturning  the  gov- 
ernment itself.  The  point  is  not  that  Lord 
Northdiffe  has  enormous  power  through  his 
chain  of  papers,  but  that  that  power,  which 
was  harmless  and  ineffectual  during  times  of 
peace,  become  irresistible  in  time  of  war. 

♦  *    * 

The  action  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense in  having  Secretary  Baker  call  upon 
the  Chamber  of  Conmierce  of  the  United 
States  to  aid  army  quartermasters  in  secur- 
ing supplies  at  reasonable  prices  raises  the 
query  as  to  whether  the  criticism  of  Secretary 
Daniels  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  cannot  box 
the  compass,  or  that  he  can  box  the  ears  of 
greedy  contractors.  When  Secretary  Daniels 
protests  against  a  bid  of  $42,195.92  for  steel 
castings  that  the  Government  plant  when 
equipped  with  another  furnace  can  make  for 
118,692.28— a  difference  greater  than  the 


cost  of  the  furnace  to  be  installed— he  is  met 
with  flippant  criticism.  It  will  be  mteresting 
to  see  what  these  critics  will  say  about  the 
Council  of  National  Defence.  Perhaps  Henry 
Ford  made  his  greatest  contribution  to  peace 
when  he  offered  his  plant  to  the  service  of  the 
Government  without  profit 

*  «    « 

Ten  righteous  men  might  have  saved 
Sodom.  So  there  is  still  hope  for  the  United 
States  Senate.  It  contains  ten  men  who 
stood  firm  in  refusal  to  betray  the  American 
people  by  voting  for  the  Overman  "spy*'  bill. 
The  roll  of  honor  consists  of  La  Follette  of 
Wisconsin,  Lane  of  Oregon,  Borah  of  Idaho, 
Cummins  of  Iowa,  Gronna  of  North  Dakota, 
Kenyon  of  Iowa,  Lee  of  Maryland,  Norris 
of  Nebraska,  Vardaman  of  Mississippi,  and 
Works  of  California. 

*  *    * 

The  war  that  was  declared  by  the  editors 
of  The  New  Republic  in  a  special  one-page 
supplement  did  not  come  off  as  scheduled; 
and  the  editors  are  explaining  three  weeks 
later  that  ''in  the  fortnight  or  more  following 
the  break  with  Germany  events  have  not  hap- 
pened as  most  people  anticipated."  This 
seems  a  pity;  for  it  was  such  a  brave 
little  one-page  supplement.  It  spoke  with 
such  confidence.  It  shirked  no  respon- 
sibility. Without  a  quaver  of  fear  or  a 
suspicion  of  hesitation  it  committed  the  coun- 
try to  a  course  that  involved  the  possible  de- 
struction of  millions  of  human  lives  and 
billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property.  Though 
the  supplement  was  only  200  words  long  it 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany, 
seized  German  ships  in  American  harbors, 
mobilized  the  navy,  assembled  an  anti-sub- 
marine fleet,  armed  merchant  vessels,  and  set 
in  motion  plans  for  fhiancial  and  economic 
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assistance  to  the  Allies.  Most  editors  are 
content  merely  to  declare  war,  but  here  was 
a  whole  program  ready  at  hand,  with  nothing 
left  for  the  President  and  Congress  to  do  but 
follow  specific  directions.  It  really  seems  al- 
most pathetic  to  think  that  ^'events  have  not 
happened  as  most  people  anticipated/'  Of 
such  are  the  disappointments  erf  joomaUsm. 

♦  *  * 
In  opposing  a  referendum  before  a  declara- 
tion of  war  The  New  Republic  says  that  on 
most  of  the  points  involved  "the  answer  is 
not  yes  or  no  but  a  course  of  action  with 
many  ramifications  of  detail.''  That  looks 
like  an  evasion  of  the  issue.  Whatever  rami- 
fications of  detail  may  be  involved,  the  ques- 
tion of  war  can  be  properly  answered  with 
yes  or  no.  A  negative  answer  means  that 
no  matter  how  the  alleged  cause  of  dispute 
may  be  settled,  there  must  be  no  war  con- 
cerning it.  The  ''ramifications  of  detail" 
must  then  be  so  managed  as  to  avoid  war. 
The  New  RepiibKe  objects  furthermore  that 
a  referendum  would  be  preceded  by  a  furious 
campaign  with  representatives  of  both  sides 
stumping  the  country.  But  is  not  that  to  be 
preferred  to  a  war  which  the  people  do  not 
favor?  And  if  the  objection  be  valid  as 
against  a  referendum,  it  applies  with  far 
greater  force  against  war  under  any  circum- 
stances. If  we  cannot  learn  how  the  people 
feel  on  such  an  issue  then  it  must  be  wrong 
even  to  consider  the  sacrificing  of  their  lives 
and  prop^iy.  A  mistake  made  under  such 
coifl(8itions  may  be  tolerated  only  if  it  be  on 
the  safe  side. 


The  New  York  Times  objects  to  peace 
agitation  on  the  ground  that  ttie  Pacifists 
"are  stifl^ening  tiie  back  of  Germany"  and 
"convincing  her  that  the  American  people  are 
not  united  in  support  of  the  Government." 

This  can  only  mean  that  but  for  peace 
agitation  Germany  might  or  would  be  ter- 
rorized into  peace.  Yet  every  European 
belligerent  claims  to  be  fighting  for  peace, 
and  argues  that  it  is  only  by  overcoming 
its  opponent  that  peace  may  be  main- 
tained. So  far  that  method  has  proved 
a  colossal  failure.  American  Pacifists  are 
trjdng  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  re- 
peating the  European  blunder.  They  are 
wise  enoui^  to  learn  from  ttie  experience  of 
others.  Why  cannot  ihe  Times  do  the  same? 


A  jingo  committee  composed  entirely  of 
tories  or  men  inclined  that  way,  is  trying  to 
counteract  the  effective  work  of  the  peace  or- 
ganization by  urging  citizens  to  tell  tiieir  con- 
gressmen that  th^  want  war.  The  committee 
hopes  thus  to  give  Congress  the  impression 
that  a  declaration  of  war  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  popular  desires.  But  the  wise 
Congressman  will  ask  why  this  committee 
does  not  endorse  the  suggestion  of  a  refer- 
endum, if  it  is  so  sure  that  the  people  favor 
war.  And  the  conclusion  would  be  justified 
that  this  omnmittee  wants  war,  regardless  of 
what  the  people  want,  on  noting  among  its 
members,  ex-President  William  H.  Taft,  ex- 
Senator  Elihu  Root,  Martin  W.  Littleton, 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  Alton  B.  Parker  and 
others  who  have  hitherto  shown  littie  regard 
for  the  doctrine  that  the  popular  will  should 
be  consulted  in  matters  of  importance. 
m    m    0 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  war  is  to  re- 
sult in  our  undoing  by  a  means  we  little  ex- 
pected. Our  exports  since  tiie  beginning  of 
the  war  have  amounted  to  $10,500,000,000, 
which,  since  our  imports  amounted  to  only 
$5,000,000,000,  leaves  a  balance  in  our  favor 
of  $5,500,000,000.  But  only  $900,000,000  of 
this  balance  came  to  us  in  gold ;  the  remain- 
der was  devoted  to  busring  our  own  indebted- 
ness abroad*  It  is  estimated  by  financiers 
that  by  the  time  the  war  ends  we  shall  be 
entirely  out  of  Europe's  debt,  and  become 
ourselves  a  creditor  nation.  But  when  we 
become  a  creditor  nation,  and  our  dividends 
begin  ccuning  in,  our  imports  will  ^ceed  our 
exports,  as  England's  trade  with  Ireland  and 
India  always  shows  an  excess  of  imports. 
What  will  the  protectionists  who  have  point- 
ed to  our  excess  of  exports  as  an  evidence  of 
prosperity  do  then? 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

Houston,  Texas,  maintains  its  record  as 
a  leader  among  the  nation's  progressive  cities 
by  choosing  for  Mayor  Joseph  J.  Pastoriza, 
who  has  served  three  terms  as  Tax  Commis- 
sioner. Mr.  Pastoriza  has  made  Houston 
famous  by  instituting  advanced  methods  of 
raising  revenue  in  spite  of  an  antiquated 
State  constitution.  Not  even  the  mandate 
of  a  court  could  interfere  for  any  length  of 
time  with  operation  of  his  reforms.  The 
unworkable  general  property  tax  required 
by  the  Texas  constitution  has  been  abolished 
so  far  as  Houston  is  concerned.  There  the 
assessor  distinguishes  between  land  values 
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and  labor  values,  exempting  much  of  the  lat- 
ter, assessing  the  rest  at  a  lower  ^rure  than 
its  real  value  and  assessing  land  values  at 
their  proper  figure.  The  Houston  voters 
have  hitherto  shown  their  approval  of  this 
system,  and  appreciation  of  Pastoriza's  ser- 
vices by  reelecting  him  as  Tax  Commissioner, 
whenever  there  was  occasion  for  such  action. 
And  now  they  have  decided  to  put  him  at 
the  head  of  the  city  government.  The  Demo- 
cratic primary  was  held  on  February  23. 
For  the  first  time  in  Houston  the  preferen- 
tial sjrstem  was  used.  Under  this  GQnstem 
Ihe  successful  candidates  must  be  the  pref- 
erence of  a  clean  majority  of  the  voters, 
niere  were  three  candidates  besides  Fastor- 
iza.  He  had  moreover  the  bitter  opposition 
of  plutocratic  interests.  His  campaign  was 
made  upon  his  record  and  he  was  triumph- 
antly nominated  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. The  nomination  is  equivalent  to  dec- 
tion.    Houston  has  done  itself  honor. 

Food  RioU. 

The  difference  between  a  thrill  of  excite- 
ment that  passes  harmlessly  through  a 
crowd,  and  a  panic  that  drives  it  headlong  to 
destruction  may  be  so  slight  that  a  cry  or 
movanent  of  a  single  individual  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  turn  excitement  into  disaster.  The 
crowd  may  pass  many  times  on  the  very 
verge  of  a  panic,  and  nothing  be  thought  of 
it;  but  the  one  time  that  it  oversteps  the  line 
arrests  universal  attention. 

The  New  York  women  who  lost  control  of 
themselves  and  set  to  destroying  the  stock  of 
dealers  who  were  asking  prices  they  could 
not  pay  were  not  suffering  perceptibly  more 
from  hunger  than  they  had  been  the  day  be- 
fore, when  they  were  orderly,  and  paid  the 
prices  grudgingly.  But  the  long  continued 
strain  had  worn  down  their  nerves  until  a 
word  from  some  self-appointed  leader  caused 
th^n  to  break.  The  ttdng  that  should  hold 
the  attention  of  those  who  would  mend  pres- 
ent conditions  is  not  tiiat  onions  sold  for  18 
cents  a  pound,  or  cabbage  for  28  cents  a  head, 
but  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  so-called  pros- 
perity and  wage  increases  the  cost  of  living 
has  advanced  faster  than  the  rise  of  wages. 

Nor  is  there  anjrthing  in  present  plans  to 
indicate  that  this  tendency  will  not  continue 
till  the  least  productive  labor  reaches  the 
point  of  bare  subsistence.  Skilled  labor  and 
ori^nized  labor  are  able  to  push  ahead  and 


so  escape  the  sharpest  pinch;  but  the  un- 
skilled labor,  and  labor  wholly  or  partially 
unorganized,  feels  the  full  force  of  the  pres- 
sure. The  war  has  emphasized  this  condi- 
tion, and  has,  as  it  were,  brought  it  to  a 
head;  but  it  is  not  the  cause  of  the  disparity 
between  wages  and  the  cost  of  living. 

The  cause,  as  all  real  economists  are 
aware,  lies  in  statutory  laws  that  run  counter 
to  nature's  laws.  And  there  will  be  no  per- 
manent relief  until  tiie  law-making  power, 
both  among  represaitatives  and  among  peo- 
ple, has  sufficient  enlightenment  to  restore 
harmony.  At  the  very  time  East  Side  women 
in  New  York  were  mobbing  push  carts  be- 
cause of  high  prices  there  was  a  display  in 
a  building  on  Fifth  avenue,  opposite  Madison 
Square,  and  on  the  street  floor  of  the  build- 
ing, an  elaborate  system  of  placards  showing 
why  the  cost  of  living  is  high;  but  though 
halls  be  jammed  with  angry  protestants 
against  the  high  cost  of  living,  men  and 
women  who  have  labored  so  hard  to  prepare 
the  exhibit  of  the  causes  have  difficulty  in 
getting  people  to  give  it  a  personal  inspec- 
tion. 

All  economists  know  that  land  value  is 
created  by  society  as  a  whole,  and  they  know 
that  this  value  must  be  paid  annually  by  the 
community.  If  this  value  be  allowed  to  go 
into  private  hands  the  government  will  be 
compelled  to  tax  labor  products  to  get  its 
necessary  revenue;  and  this  double  burden 
tends  to  depress  business,  and  keep  down 
wages  and  profits.  What  industry  pays  the 
government  in  taxes  it  gets  back  in  service ; 
but  what  industry  pays  for  the  use  of  the 
natural  elements  is  pure  waste.  When  people 
are  sufficiently  intelligent  to  lay  the  cost  of 
government — ^which  we  must  have — ^upon 
land  values,  industry  will  be  freed  of  half  its 
burden.  Then  greater  production,  tiirough 
science  and  invention,  will  mean  higher 
wages  and  lower  prices. 

The  only  tiling  that  stands  between  hungry 
children  and  plenty  is  the  ignorance  that 
supports  present  tax  laws.  All  classes  are 
responsible;  but  those  in  high  places  who 
have  the  attention  of  the  people  bear  a  double 
responsibility.  s.  c. 

A  Warning  to  Be  Heeded. 

It  has  long  been  contended  by  radicals  that 
militarist  and  jingo  movements  have  for  their 
main  object  the  perpetuation  of  economic 
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wrong.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view  is 
positive  enough,  but  added  weight  is  given 
by  the  testimony  of  so  conservative,  but  none- 
the-Iess  public-spirited  a  citizen  as  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard,  publisher  of  the  staid  and 
respectable  New  York  Evening  Post  In  a 
public  address  on  February  18  Mr.  Villard 
gave  the  result  of  his  observations  as  follows : 

I  have  too  much  proof  of  people  who  give  large 
checks  to  the  preparedness  and  universal  service 
movements  on  the  ground  that  this  will  lead  to  the 
suppression  of  the  coming  social  revolution,  for  me 
to  have  any  douht  that  that  is  one  of  the  main  factors 
behind  the  agitation. 

Such  a  statement  publicly  made  by  a  citi- 
zen of  Mr.  Villard's  standing  may  be  safely 
accepted  as  beyond  questioning.  It  required 
moral  courage  and  considerable  breadth  of 
mind  on  his  part  to  so  express  himself.  The 
general  tendency  of  the  Evening  Post  would 
surely  not  lead  one  to  place  him  among  those 
who  would  regret  the  stoppage  of  a  social 
revolution  by  proper  methods. 

The  warning  from  such  a  source  should 
be  enough  to  bid  those  pause,  who,  through 
genuine  fear  of  a  foreign  enemy,  have  been 
drawn  into  endorsement  of  tiie  plans  of  less 
unselfish  preparedness  schemers.  s.  D. 

More  Senatorial  Treason. 

If  conspirators  against  American  liberty 
had  deliberately  set  about  to  create  a  situ- 
ation favorable  to  their  plaais  they  could  have 
hit  upon  nothing  more  eflfective  than  the 
presait  agitation  for  war  and  preparedness* 
Under  the  influence  of  a  hysterical  fear,  much 
of  which  may  be  artificial,  Congressmen  and 
Senators  are  ready  to  vote  to  send  citizens 
into  military  slavery,  to  oppress  others  with 
burdensome  taxes,  to  bond  future  genera- 
tions, and  to  put  an  end  to  all  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press.  The  measure  that 
caps  the  climax  is  Senator  Overman's  bill,  al- 
leged to  be  against  espionage,  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  February  21  by  the  vote  of  60 
to  10. 

The  iniquitous  and  dangerous  features  of 
this  bill  are  made  clear  in  the  following  pro- 
test presented  by  the  American  Union 
Against  Militarism: 

(1),  How  shall  an  American  citizen  know,  un- 
der this  so-called  ^'spy*'  hill,  what  is  the  information 
to  which  he  is  "lawfuUy  entitled''?  (S.  8148,  chap.  I, 
sec.  1).  So  serious  a  matter  calls  for  more  care- 
ful definition  and  cannot  be  left  to  a  chance  order  of 
some  official. 

(2).      Has  not  a  citizen  the  right  to  seek  in- 


formation regarding  the  state  of  the  national  de- 
fence? This  bill  (S.  8148,  chap.  I,  sees.  1  and  6), 
makes  it  a  crime  to  seek  such  information,  even  in 
time  of  peace. 

(3).  Has  not  a  citizen  a  right,  and  at  times  a 
patriotic  duty,  to  criticise  the  management  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  affairs?  This  question  is  raised  by 
Chap.  I,  sec.  8,  of  the  Overman  bill,  which  penalizes 
by  life  imprisonment.  ''Whoever,  in  time  of  war, 
ehaU  by  any  means  or  in  any  manner,  spread  or  make 
reports  or  statements  or  convey  information,  with 
intent  to  cause  disaffection  in  or  to  interfere  vnih 
the  operations,  or  success  of  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States.'* 

A  statute  as  sweeping  as  this  would  have  out- 
lawed the  activities  of  the  Anti-Imperialist  League 
during  the  Spanish  War.  It  could  have  been  used 
summarily  against  the  newspapers  which  exposed  the 
''embalmed  beef''  scandal.  It  wopld  make  unlawful 
such  criticism  as  that  which  has  resulted  in  a  change 
in  the  British  Cabinet.  It  could  be  used  as  a  net  to 
gather  in  all  who  criticised  the  management  of  the 
war  by  the  military  authorities.  Anything,  in  short, 
which  might  be  construed  as  causing  disfUffection  in 
the  army  or  navy,  or  as  hampering  the  military  au- 
thorities, may  be  punished  by  life  imprisonment— and 
by  a  fine  of  $10,000. 

Surely  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  frame  a 
bill  which  will  afford  adeqtuite  protection  against 
spying,  without  denying  to  innocent  citizens  the  com- 
mon privilege  of  democracy.    • 

If  the  only  purpose  of  this  bill  were  pre- 
vention of  spjring,  it  would  not  have  been  so 
framed  as  to  make  it  a  worse  menace  to 
American  institutions  than  any  number  of 
hostile  foreign  spies.  If  enacted  into  law  any 
citizen  who  exposes  corruption  in  the  army 
or  navy  will  do  so  at  his  peril.  So  also  will  a 
citizen  who  calls  attention  to  any  public  dan- 
ger in  time  of  war,  who  urges  reforms  that 
may  be  badly  needed,  who  opposes  measures 
against  the  public  interest,  or  urges  discus- 
sion of  matters  that  should  be  discussed.  Yet 
the  Senate  voted  down  every  proposed 
amendment  which  aimed  to  eliminate  these 
dangerous  features  from  the  bill.  The  pass- 
age of  it  furnishes  material  for  some  writer 
to  add  another  chapter  to  the  late  David  Gra- 
ham Phillips'  "The  Treason  of  the  Senate.'' 

S.D. 

Free  Speech  in  Porto  Rico. 

On  information  received  from  Santiago 
Iglesias,  representative  in  Porto  Rico  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  Mr.  John 
Murray,  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  CaU,  sent  a  dispatch  to  that  paper 
which  appeared  in  its  issue  of  January  7  in 
part  as  follows : 

Bolivar  Ochart,  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment; Eloy  Franquis,  sent  to  Jail  for  one  year; 
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Nicodemes  Rivera,  organizer  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  jailed 
for  six  months;  Eduvigis  Gaban,  imprisoned  for  one 
year;  Felix  Colberg,  jailed  for  six  months:  so  reads 
the  list  of  martyrs  to  Porto  Rican  freedom  that 
Governor  Tager  and  Attorney  General  Kern  have 
just  thrust  into  the  island  prisons  for  daring  to 
make  open  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  Jones 
bill  in  Congress.    .    .    • 

The  only  accusations  made  against  the  imprisoned 
men  were  that  they  had  "slandered"  Governor 
Tager  and  Attorney  General  Kern,  calling  them 
"despots"  for  having  reconmiended  to  the  military 
government  of  Porto  Rico  at  Washington  that  the 
Jones  bill  be  passed,  with  its  clauses  taking  away 
from  160,000  Porto  Ricans  the  right  to  vote. 

The  imprisoned  men  were  arrested  after  address- 
ing public  meetings  in  the  public  plazas  of  Fajardo, 
Joncos,  Arecibo,  Anasco  and  San  Juan,  in  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico. 

Commenting  on  this  The  Public  stated  on 
page  52  of  the  issue  of  January  19 : 

The  news  comes  from  Porto  Rico  that  three  men 
have  been  sentenced  to  prison  in  San  Juan  who  pub- 
licly protested  against  the  provision  in  the  pending 
Porto  Rican  government  bill  disfranchising  the  great 
majority  of  the  island's  voters.  The  technical  charge 
against  these  men  is  based  on  a  reference  to  Gov- 
ernor Yager  and  Attorney  General  Kern  as 
"despots.^  And  these  officials  were  not  big  enough 
to  refrain  from  vindicating  their  offended  dignity. 
American  rule  seems  a  very  good  thing  for  Latin  na- 
tions to  the  south  to  avoid. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  took  note  of 
this  statement  and  also  published  a  comment. 
As  a  result  Secretary  of  War  Newton  D. 
Baker  sent  the  Evening  Posfs  comment  to 
Governor  Yager  with  a  request  for  informa- 
tion.   The  Governor's  answer  was : 

Referring  to  cabl^ram  from  your  office  of  6th 
inst,  I  do  not  know  what  cases  the  Evening  Post 
refers  to.  As  far  is  I  can  learn,  no  person  has  re- 
cently, or  at  any  time,  been  sent  to  jail  in  San  Juan 
or  elsewhere  in  Porto  Rico  "for  the  crime  of  speak- 
ing of  Governor  Yager  or  Attorney  General  Kern 
as  'despots.' ''  I  have  never  ordered  the  prosecution 
of  any  person,  and  no  person  has  ever  been  convicted 
and  punished,  for  applying  the  epithet  mentioned  or 
other  epithets  to  the  governor  or  heads  of  depart- 
ments; in  fact,  our  supreme  court  has  held  that  the 
application  to  the  governor  or  other  officials  of  even 
the  most  opprobrious  epithets  by  public  speakers  is 
not  a  common-law  offense.  See  Porto  Rico  Reports, 
Vol  21,  page  163;  Vol.  28,  page  106.  If  the  news- 
paper could  furnish  me  the  names  of  the  men  said  to 
be  imprisoned,  I  could  get  all  the  details  and  give 
complete  information.  I  am  confident  that  the  Even- 
ing Poet  has  been  completely  misinformed  and  hope 
wUl  publish  correction  in  its  editorial  columns. 

TAQER. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Governor  Yager  his 
disavowal  is  not  all  that  it  should  be.  To 
speak  disrespectfully  of  public  officials  is  not 
an  offense  under  the  law  in  other  places  than 


Porto  Rico,  but  speakers  have  been 
prosecuted  nevertheless.  It  is  but  three 
years  since  Patrick  Quinlan  was  sentenced  to 
seven  years  in  the  New  Jersey  Penitentiary. 
He  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  a  city  of- 
ficial of  Paterson.  It  is  no  crime  under  New 
Jersey  law  to  do  this,  so  Quinlan  was  pros- 
ecuted on  the  technical  charge  of  ^'inciting  to 
riot.'*  And  he  actually  served  two  years  of 
his  sentence.  Quinlan's  case  is  but  one  of 
a  number  of  examples.  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  Porto  Rican  cases  were  similar, 
but  it  is  possible.  To  clear  up  the  matter 
The  Public  wrote  to  Governor  Yager,  giving 
him  the  information  contained  in  Mr.  Mur- 
ra/s  dispatch  and  stating  further: 

We  note  your  denial  of  the  charge  that  the  men 
were  or  could  have  been  convicted  for  slandering 
you,  but  we  have  observed  some  cases  nearer  home 
where  public  speakers  were  prosecuted  on  some  tech- 
nical charge  when  the  real  object  of  the  prosecution 
was  to  punish  them  for  expression  of  an  offensive 
opinion.  It  has  seemed  possible  that  you  had  over- 
looked such  a  view  of  the  case  in  your  denial,  so 
we  would  ask  whether  the  fact  that  these  men  made 
public  speeches  or  whether  anything  said  by  them 
was  used  to  secure  conviction  on  whatever  the  tech- 
nical charge  against  them  may  have  been. 

The  Pubuc  has  commented  tmfavorably  on  the 
affair,  holding  it  to  be  an  effort  to  interfere  with 
free  speech.  If  we  were  wrong  we  would  like  very 
much  to  know  it  and  make  the  necessary  correction. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  was  sent  to  Secretary 
Baker,  and  also  to  Justicia,  the  labor  organ 
of  San  Juan,  of  which  Mr.  Iglesias  is  editor. 
Governor  Yager's  reply  is  awaited. 

s.  D. 

Inconsistent  Protection. 

Those  protectionists  who  claim  that  the 
present  price  of  sugar  is  due  to  the  war,  and 
that  the  tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  use  some  of  their 
Alice-in-Wonderland  logic  in  explaining  the 
bill  now  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  government  of  the  Danish  West 
Indies.  Articles  grown,  produced,  and  manu- 
factured in  the  islands  are  to  be  admitted  to 
this  country  free.  But  sugar,  the  most  im- 
portant agricultural  crop  of  the  islands,  is  to 
be  subject  to  an  export  duty  of  $8.00  a  ton. 

It  would  appear  to  people  who  depend  up- 
on ordinary  logic  that  when  there  is  a  tariff 
netting  home  producers  protection  of  one 
cent  a  pound,  and  when  New  York  refiners 
are  selling  sugar  one  cent  a  pound  less  for  ex- 
port than  for  home  consumption,  that  Amer- 
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ican  producers  received  an  extra  cent  a 
pound  because  of  the  tariff.  It  is  evident 
that  this  is  the  view  taken  by  Congress.  For 
if  the  sugar  growers  in  the  Danish  West 
Indies  do  not  receive  more  for  their  sugar 
now  that  they  are  inside  our  tariff  wall,  it 
would  be  grossly  unjust  to  tax  them  four 
tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  what  they  raise. 
Nor  if  the  protectionist's  contention  that 
the  tariff  does  not  advance  the  price  be  true, 
is  it  quite  clear  that  they  have  not  been  dis- 
criminated against.  For  if  the  growers  re- 
ceive the  same  price  as  before,  the  tax  of  four 
tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  is  a  tax  not  borne  by 
other  natives.  Aiid  even  if  the  growers  do 
receive  one  cent  a  pound  more  for  their 
sugar  inside  than  they  did  outside  our  tariff 
wall,  the  fact  that  the  Government  takes  four 
tenths  of  the  cent  is  discrimination  against 
the  Danish  West  Indians,  as  compared  with 
the  people  of  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines, 
who  are  not  subject  to  the  export  tax.  Since 
a  protective  tariff  cannot  be  honest,  it  might 
at  least  have  the  single  virtue  of  consistency. 

s.  c. 

Lead  Corporations  Not  Into  Temptation. 

Given  a  great  manufacturing  plant  with 
a  large  lunount  of  waste  for  the  dump,  and 
given  a  nearby  shallow  lake  with  marshy 
shores,  add  the  fact  that  the  lake  though 
v/ithin  the  corporate  limits  of  a  large  city 
has  so  few  people  about  it  that  for  many 
years  the  public  takes  no  interest  in  it,  and 
there  is  a  situation  that  tempts  to  land  grab- 
bing. 

The  town  of  Pullman,  owned  and  con- 
trolled  by  the  Pullman  Sleeping  Car  Com- 
pany, is  situated  near  Lake  Calumet  in  the 
south  end  of  Chicago.  The  lake  is  too  shal- 
low for  navigation,  and  there  has  not  here- 
tofore been  sufficient  demand  for  land  in  that 
section  to  warrant  filling  in  the  wide  marshy 
border.  But  the  rapid  growth  of  CMcago 
has  extended  demand  for  land  till  it  has  sur- 
rounded Lake  Calumet.  Then  sprang  into 
being  plans  to  dredge  the  lake  for  harbor 
purposes  and  use  the  material  to  raise  the 
marah  land. 

One  would  have  thought  this  a  simple  mat- 
ter, for  while  the  shore  of  the  lake  was  in 
private  hands  the  lake  itself  belonged  to  the 
public.  But  no  sooner  did  it  appear  that  the 
dry  land  about  this  deep  harbor  would  have 
great  value  than  there  was  a  rapid  exten- 
sion of  boundaries  by  the  shore  owners. 


They  were  aided  in  this  by  the  fact  that  the 
waters  of  the  lake  had  subsided  somewhat 
from  what  they  w^e  when  surveyed,  so  that 
it  was  difficult  to  say  just  where  the  shore 
line  ran  in  the  marshy  ground. 

The  problem  was  still  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  owners  of  shore 
property  had  taken  the  liberty  of  filling  in 
their  marshy  front.  Among  these  were  the 
Pullman  Company.  The  dump  was  right  at 
its  door,  and  every  bit  of  waste  made  the 
maximum  showing.  Consequently,  when  ne- 
gotiations were  begun  between  the  city  and 
the  owners  to  adjust  their  interests  it  was 
found  that  the  Pullman  Company  laid  claim 
to  all  the  ffiled-in  part  of  the  lake.  It  was 
not  known,  indeed,  just  what  had  been  filled 
in  until  tiie  recent  borings  demonstrated 
which  was  made  and  which  was  natural  land. 
This  is  what  has  obstructed  the  improve- 
ment for  several  years.  The  struggle  has 
been  in  the  City  Council  and  in  the  State 
Legislature.  One  faction  sides  with  ttie 
Company,  and  the  other  with  the  public,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  plutocratically  or  demo- 
cratically inclined. 

All  this  confusion  and  working  at  cross 
purposes  might  have  been  avoided  had  there 
been  from  the  beginning  a  sound  system  of 
taxation  in  Illinois.  Had  the  people  of  that 
State  taken  for  the  support  of  their  govern- 
ment the  annual  value  they  themselves  had 
conferred  upon  the  land,  the  shore  owners  of 
Lake  Calumet  would  have  had  no  object  in 
pushing  their  line  into  the  lake.  Had 
the  land  value  created  by  the  public  been 
taken  for  the  use  of  the  public  as  created, 
the  Pullman  Company,  or  any  other  company 
could  have  filled  in  marsh  lands  with  their 
waste  without  being  subjected  to  the  over- 
mastering temptation  to  defraud  the  public. 
But  so  long  as  the  citizens  permit  land  values 
to  be  taken  by  private  individuals  and  cor- 
porations, laws  and  officials  will  be  unable 
to  cope  with  such  cases  as  the  Calumet  lake 

landowners.  8.  c. 

*   *    * 

Nothmg  is  plainer  than  that  sympathy  with  war 
is  a  juvenile  and  temporary  state.— J?aZp^  Waldo 
Emerson. 


Truth  will  never  reveal  her  beauteous  charms  unto 
him  who  seeks  a  private  end  as  against  the  common 
weal.  Never  to  him  will  she  appear  in  whom  tha 
love  of  ease  accepts  whatever  tradition  or  dogma, 
spoken  in  an  age  of  superstition,  has  to  say. — l«4Umil 

J.  QinNBY. 
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Pax  Romana"  and  'Tax  Economica. 

By  Henri  Lambert  of  Cherieroi,  Belgium. 


>> 


In  a  book  which  appeared  in  1915,  on 
''Pacifist  Illusions/'  a  Cambridge  scholar,  Mr. 
6.  6.  Ck)ulton,  dilates  on  the  eVils  of  the  Pax 
Romana  'Vith  so  much  emphasis  tiiat,  as 
has,  I  think,  been  stated  elsewhere,  it  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  his  doctrine  from  sheer 
"Treitschkeism.**  After  having  stated  that 
the  three  c^turies  of  that  Imperial  Peace 
were  a  period  of  general  decline  in  economic, 
moral,  artistic,  social  and  political  matters, 
the  author  nevertheless  comes  near  conclud- 
ing that  war  is  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  civilization.  Such  a  state  of  mind 
and  such  conclusions  are  neither  comforting 
nor  reassuring.  But  we  may  perhaps  better 
consider  them  as  being  one  more  sign  of  the 
failure  of  the  philosophy  of  the  scholars  who 
k)8e  sight  of  the  economic  fundamentals  of 
individual  and  national  life. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  f  ol- 
lowmg  facts,  which  Mr.  G.  G.  Coulton  has 
overlooked— firstly,  that  the  Roman  civiliza- 
tion was,  to  a  great  extent,  based  on  slavery 
and  on  the  exploitation  of  colonial  popula- 
tions; secondly,  that  war  and  governing  of 
the  Eimpire  were  the  only  activities,  or  ''in- 
dustries'' of  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Roman  upper-classes;  thirdly  (and  conse- 
quently) ,  that  during  the  suspension  of  war 
—or  ratiier  the  "permanence"  of  peace— 
which  brought  about  the  stoppage  of  a  great 
part  of  ^e  political  activity,  too  great  a  num- 
ber of  the  patricians  and  of  the  rich  had 
little  to  think  about  and  to  do  except  satis- 
fying their  well  known  propensity  to  vice, 
Qius  also  setting  a  bad  example  to  corruption 
iiid  laziness  to  the  humbler  classes  of  citi- 
zens, and  even  to  the  slaves. 

Now,  laziness  and  corruption  do  not  only 
affect  and  finally  ruin,  economic  and  social 
order,  but  also  science,  literature,  arts  and 
politics.  And  such  has  been,  most  likely,  the 
main  and  true  reason  of  the  general  retro- 
gression which  marked  the  Pax  Romana  and 
caused  the  failure  of  this  protracted  period 
of  peace  in  the  process  of  civilization. 

Is  there  in  all  that  any  compelling  reason 
or  even  any  reason  at  all  for  predicting  a 
lifanilar  failure  of  any  lasting  peace  in  any 
country  and  under  any  circumstances?  The 
only  reasonable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  example  of  the  Pax  Romana  is  evidently 
that  permanent  peace  cannot  bring  about 
continued  progress  of  civilization,  if  not  sur- 
rounded by  adequate  conditictr  m  the  eco- 


nomic, social  and  political  inner  life  of  na- 
tions. 

A  good  while  ago  Montesqueiu  warned  us 
that  "il  faut  aux  dimocraties  des  classes  di- 
vigeantes  6clairc6s  et  vertuenses.'*  This 
may  be  particularly  true  in  time  of  peace. 
But  leading  classes  cannot  be  enlightened  or 
virtuous  unless  they  are  industrious.  There- 
fore it  is  most  necessary  for  our  modem 
democracies,  in  view  of  a  lasting  peace,  to 
be  organized  in  such  a  way  that  their  lead- 
ing classes  will  not  possess  any  privileges 
or  monopolies  (such  as  were  expressed  by 
Roman  slavery  and  colonial  exploitation), 
enabling  them  to  secure  too  easy  a  life,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  lower  classes — &  life  which 
after  all  could  only  be  "otium  cum  indignit- 
ate."  Leisure,  of  course,  is  the  main  human 
aim  but  it  can  only  exert  an  intellectualizing 
and  moralizing  influence  if  it  be  the  reward 
of  ease  acquired  by  honest  and  assiduous 
labor. 

Under  the  present  state  of  things  there  ex- 
ists in  all  our  "civilized  countries,"  more  than 
one  law  conferring  upon  the  possessing  class 
(which  is  and  ususdly  should  be  the  most 
numerous  among  the  leading  classes)  very 
efficient  privileges  and  monopolies  favoring 
their  easy  enrichment,  and  causing  their  in- 
tellectual and  moral  retrogression.  Be  it 
said  parenthetically  that  the  exposure  of 
these  laws  and  their  suppression  or  entire 
transformation  would  very  probably  solv^ 
the  whole  social  question.  At  present,  how- 
ever, I  intend  to  mention  but  one  of  these 
legal  yet  nefarious  privileges — ^namely  Pro- 
tectionism,  through  tariffs,  which  ought 
to  be  called  Trade  Preventionism,  a  sys- 
tem which,  in  most  countries  of  the  world, 
contributes  powerfully  to  the  constant 
and  easy  enrichment  of  the  richer,  and  to  the 
impoverishment  of  the  poorer  classes.  That 
is  to  say,  it  makes  the  general  degradation  of 
the  individuals.  Under  the  protectionist 
system  the  possessing  class  will  be  more  and 
more  corrupt  and  intellectually  lowered,  the 
democracies  will  never  have  their  necessary 
enlightened  and  virtuous  leading  class  (at 
least  sufficiently  numerous)  and  they  will 
never  know  progress,  order  and  social  peace. 
If,  moreover,  we  realize  that  the  protectionist 
system  (chiefly  in  colonies)  has  become  the 
main  cause  of  the  antagonism  of  nations  in 
our  times,  we  must  conclude  that  under  this 
sjTstem  democracies  will  never  know  inter- 
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national  peace.  It  breeds  revolution  and 
war— or  ivar  followed  by  revolution.  Under 
the  protectionist  regime,  the  evils  of  the  Pax 
Romana  would  not  threaten  nations,  for  this 
one  reason — ^that  no  "Pax"  of  any  kind  is 
possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  judgins:  first  from 
the  economic,  social  and  national  point  of 
view,  free  trade,  being  free  competition,  not 
only  brings  about  cheaper  and  better  life  for 
the  masses  and  for  the  consumers  in  general 
but  also  compels  the  richer  classes  to  more  as- 
siduous labor,  to  a  more  serious  life  and  thus 
keeps  or  raises  them  to  the  necessary  moral 
and  intellectual  level.  Judging  now  from  the 
international  point  of  view,  free  trade,  which 
means  equality  of  economic  opportunities  and 


causes  development  of  common  economic  in- 
terests and  aims  of  realistic  and  sound  re- 
lations, between  men  of  different  nations,  is 
incontestably  the  most  natural  and  efficient 
maker  of  international  good-will  and  peace. 
May  we  not  conclude  that  for  modem 
democracies,  free  trade  is  the  fundamental 
condition  of  a  peace  at  once  lasting  and  prof- 
itable to  civilization,  and  that  therefore  in 
our  age  a  permanent  and  beneficent  peace 
must  indeed  be  something  very  different  from 
the  Pax  Romana,  based  on  economic  privi- 
leges, monopolies  and  military  power — ^name- 
ly: a  "Pax  Economica,"  based  on  economic 
liberty,  equality  and  co-operation  of  classes 
and  nations,  and  backed  by  the  force  of 
justice. 


The  New  Imperialism. 

By  Frederic  C  Howe. 

Commiuioner  of  Immigratioa  at  tlie  Port  of  New  York. 
II 


In  a  previous  article  I  described  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  imperialism  of  finance  in 
America:  the  surplus  wealth  which  has  ac- 
cumulated as  the  result  of  the  European  War 
and  witiii  it  the  activities  of  bankers  and  con- 
cession seekers  and  the  menace  of  over-seas 
finance  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  coun- 
try. The  history  of  fifty  years  of  European 
diplomacy  and  conflict  confirms  this  appre- 
hension. It  is  history  written  in  blood  all 
over  the  earth's  surface,  whether  in  North- 
em  Africa,  in  India,  Persia,  Turkey  or  the 
Orient.  It  is  the  hidden  history  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  great  powers  now  in  a  death  grap- 
ple in  Europe.  For  back  of  the  other  causes 
of  the  present  European  War,  and  more 
largely  responsible  for  it  than  any  other  sin- 
gle cause,  is  the  activity  of  the  financial  and 
privileged  interests  of  the  warring  powers 
which  came  into  confiict  especially  about  the 
Mediterranean,  in  Africa  and  in  the  undevel- 
oped places  on  the  earth's  surface. 

But  financial  imperialism  and  dollar  diplo- 
macy is  not  alone  a  menace  to  our  peaceful 
relations  with  the  outside  world.  It  is  a 
menace  to  our  internal  life  as  well.  It  is  a 
menace  to  tlie  farmer,  the  business  man,  the 
manufacturer,  and  most  of  all  to  the  worker 
and  producers  of  wealth.  For  the  export  of 
capital  means  that  the  money  of  America  will 
be  invested  in  other  countries.  If  we  export 
capital,  we  have  less  of  it  at  home.  If  the 
deposits  in  our  banks  are  used  in  China, 
South  America  and  Europe,  they  cannot  be 
used  in  this  country.  And  over-seas  finance 
may  easily  be  carried  so  far  that  it  will  starve 
America.  It  has  fdready  stopped  railroad 
building.    Scarcely  a  dollar  of  new  money 


has  been  invested  in  railroads  in  two  years 
time.  Railway  owners  say  that  this  is  due  to 
regulation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  due  to 
the  colossal  profits  being  made  from  the  man- 
ufacture of  munitions  and  the  financing  of 
over-seas  loans.  For  while  our  railroads 
have  been  denied  money  for  needed  improve- 
ments, two  and  a  quarter  billions  of  dollars 
have  been  loaned  to  foreign  countries.  And 
the  movement  is  scarcely  begun.  It  is  stated 
that  the  warring  countries  in  Europe  will 
need  five  billion  dollars  when  the  war  is  over 
for  reconstruction  purposes.  Possibly  half  as 
much  more  will  be  needed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  the 
United  States  is  the  only  country  to  which 
the  borrowing  countries  can  come.  For  we 
alone  have  money  to  lend. 

The  export  of  capital  to  these  countries 
may  easily  stifle  industrial  and  agricultural 
development  in  the  United  States  whose  re- 
sources and  possibilities  are  demanding  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  immediate  necessities. 

The  explanation  for  the  export  of  capital 
is  the  higher  returns  to  be  obtained  abroad. 
Interest  rates  in  this  country  are  falling.  As 
a  result  of  the  Federal  Reserve  act  and  the 
accumulation  of  capital  they  have  been  re- 
duced from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  during  the 
past  three  years.  In  addition,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  has  been  waging  war 
on  usury.  To-day  good  commercial  paper 
jdelds  but  four  or  four  and  a  half  per  cent 
interest,  while  over-seas  loans,  with  the  con- 
cessions which  accompany  them,  frequently 
return  20  per  cent.  These  are  the  internal 
forces  that  are  driving  high  finance  into 
financial  imperialism. 
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As  a  consequence,  the  money  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  deposited  all  over  the  country  in 
&ou8ands  of  banks,  is  being  lured  to  Wall 
street  and  by  Wall  street  is  being  invested 
abroad,  while  railroads,  industry  and  agricul- 
ture are  suffering  for  want  of  development 
and  expansion.  And  high  finance  is  justify- 
ing its  activities  by  insisting  that  we  have  so 
mudi  surplus  wealth  that  a  portion  of  it  can 
be  loaned  to  other  countries. 

No  greater  absurdity  was  ever  uttered  than 
that  surplus  wealth  existed  in  America.  Our 
raibroads  need  billions  only  to  meet  present 
needs.  There  was  a  shortage  of  176|000  cars 
in  November.  Inadequate  terminals  are 
glutted  with  freight.  The  price  of  coal  in 
some  sections  reached  famine  prices.  Many 
industries  and  even  towns  were  compelled  to 
cease  work  because  of  inadequate  transporta- 
tion facilities.  Billions  more  are  needed  for 
railway  extensions,  for  the  development  of 
new  territory,  while  other  billions  can  be 
used  in  water  power  development,  in  the 
opening  up  of  mining  resources  and  in  the 
development  of  agriculture. 

The  possibilities  of  America  have  scarcely 
been  scratehed.  The  surplus  wealth  which 
belongs  to  all  the  people  should  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  all  me  people.  There  can  be 
no  sudi  thing  as  surplus  wealth  when  millions 
of  persons  are  living  in  slums  and  tenements, 
or  in  the  wretdied  hovels  of  our  mining 
camps.  There  can  be  no  surplus  wealth  so 
hmg  as  the  standard  of  living  of  half  our 
population  is  just  above  the  poverty  line.  It 
is  an  insult  to  our  intelligence  to  talk  of  sur- 
phis  wealth  in  America  when  millions  and 
millions  of  persons  are  in  want  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  life,  and  millions  more  are  in 
need  of  common  luxuries. 

Not  only  is  high  finance  interested  in  main- 
taming  interest  rates  in  the  United  States,  it 
fears  to  invest  the  accumulated  surplus  in 
new  industries  because  such  investment 
would  compete  with  the  industries  which 
Wan  street  already  owns.  New  investments 
in  transportation  or  in  any  one  of  the  great 
industries  would  mean  competition  with  the 
trusts.  Competition  would  mean  surplus 
production.  Surplus  production  would  mean 
an  impairment  of  monopoly  control  and  with 
it  a  cheapening  in  prices.  If  the  credit  re- 
sources of  America  were  used  at  home,  not 
jmly  would  interest  rates  fall  but  the  cost  of 
living  as  well.  This  is  a  second  internal  mo- 
tive driving  high  finance  into  financial  im- 
perialism. 

And  despite  the  Federal  Reserve  act,  there 
14  a  money  monopoly  in  the  United  States. 
The  credit  resources  of  the  nation  are  under 


the  control  of  Wall  street  The  Pujo  Inves- 
tigating Committee  in  1918  showed  that  a 
hjuf  dozen  banks  in  New  York,  with  ramifica- 
tdons  all  over  the  country — controlled  other 
banks  and  trust  companies  through  owner- 
ship, agreements,  favors  and  fear.  They 
were  able  to  command  billions  of  credit 
through  tiie  opportunities  of  profitable  in- 
vestment which  they  laid  before  the  directors 
and  stodcholders  of  inland  banks.  And  the 
money  monopoly  also  controls  the  railroads, 
mines  and  great  industries  of  the  country. 
They  are  able  to  make  or  break  railroads  or 
industrial  concerns,  and  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  divert  our  money  hito  distant  parts 
where  more  money  is  to  be  made  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  weaker  countries  than  at  home. 

High  finance  has  completed  the  cycle.  First 
monopoly  in  this  country,  and  with  it  a  con- 
trol of  our  cities  and  states,  and  now  having 
exploited  America  it  turns  to  foreign  parts 
to  continue  the  same  process  of  exploitetion. 
Having  rendered  America  prostrate  through 
a  merger  of  politics  and  privilege,  those  who 
own  our  resources  are  turning  ^eir  energies 
toward  the  creation  of  a  similar  merger  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  their 
over-seas  activities  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
panding their  power  out  into  the  world  at 
large.  The  consummation  of  such  a  program 
is  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  America.  It  is  an 
even  greater  menace  to  the  internal  develop- 
ment of  the  country  as  well. 

FROM  CAPITAL  TO  LABOR. 

A  Rtally  Open  LeH«r. 

Dear  Worked  People: 

Turn  the  other  cheek  to  us  when  you  are 
smitten — ^that's  tiie  only  cheek  needed  from 
you  or  your  Delegates.  "Cannon  Fodder** 
is  what  you  were  created  for  so  don't  break 
the  peace;  we  don't  want  to  hear  ansrtiiing 
about  your  standards  of  living.  All  the 
luxuries  are  the  exclusive  perquisites  of  the 
non-workmg  members  of  Society.  Now 
don't  forget  this. 

You  are  a  proletariat,  and  your  portion  is 
to  be  industrious  and  to  be  kicked,  and  yet 
to  smile.  We,  the  Directors  of  Industry 
representing  monopoly,  do  not  expect  you  to 
enjoy  your  work.  We  will  attend  to  that,  we 
are  tiie  upper  classes,  so  don't  you  be  uppish. 

We  do  not  object  to  your  Socialism — ^in 
fact  we  intend  to  be  a  father  to  you.  Since 
you  have  been  fathers  yourselves,  and  have 
spanked  your  children,  you  will  understend 
this  hint 

BOLTON  HALL. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Week  Bndiiif  Tthrvmrf  S7. 
Fighting  High  Pood  Prices. 

Food  riots  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
other  cities  were  results  during  the  past  week 
of  the  steadily  increasing  cost  of  food*  In 
New  York,  on  February  20,  a  crowd 
of  women,  estimated  at  800,  marched  to  the 
City  Hidl  to  demand  of  Mayor  Mitchel  some 
action  on  the  food  question.  Many  of  them 
brought  Uieir  children  with  them.  The 
Mayor,  however,  was  not  at  the  City  Hall  at 
the  time  but  was  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
Astor.  A  committee  of  five  of  the  women 
was  allowed  to  enter,  but  soon  learned  that 
the  Mayor  would  not  return.  On  announcing 
the  failure  of  their  errand  the  crowd  outside 
became  frantic.  Thereupon  the  police  ar- 
rested some  which  only  caused  the  disorder 
to  increase.  Finally  at  Police  lieutaiant 
Kennel's  promise  that  the  Mayor  would  re- 
ceive a  committee  the  next  diay  the  crowd 
dispersed.  In  accordance  with  this  promise 
a  delegation  of  women  was  admitted  to  the 
Mayor's  presence  on  the  following  day.  He 
promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  relieve  the 
situation.  He  has  since  conferred  with  vari- 
ous officials  and  with  George  W.  Perkins  re- 
garding the  situation  but  no  action  has  yet 
been  taken  that  promises  results.  On  Feb- 
ruary 24  another  crowd  of  women  marched 
to  the  Waldorf-Astoria  where  Governor 
Whitman  was  thought  to  be  stopping  and  a 
demonstration  was  made  there.  The  Gov- 
ernor, however,  was  at  the  St.  Regis  where 
he  later  received  a  committee  representing 
the  Mothers'  Anti-High-Priee  League.  The 
conmiittee  told  him  of  the  distress  prevailing 
among  the  poor.  The  Governor  expressed 
the  opinion  that  these  stories  were  exagger- 
ated. He  was  told  that  Mayor  Mitchel  had 
promised  that  if  given  power  by  the  legisla- 
ture the  city  would  buy  food  in  quantities 
to  sell  to  consumers  and  he  was  asked  to  urge 
passage  of  emergency  legislation  to  this  ef- 
fect. To  this  he  gave  no  positive  repiy. 
«    « 

Demonstrations  by  women  in  Philadelphia 
on  February  20  against  high  food  prices 
brought  on  a  riot,  according  to  press  ac- 
counts. A  report  that  the  police  were  about 
to  fire  on  the  women  taking  part  in  the  dem- 
onstration brought  a  number  of  men  to  the 
scene  in  their  defense  with  the  result  that  a 
fight  with  the  police  began  and  one  man  was 
killed  and  nine  others  injured. 

The  High  Cost  of  Living  Commission  ap- 


pointed by  Governor  McCall  of  Massadiu- 
setts  reported  on  February  21.  The  majority 
report,  signed  by  Robert  Luce,  Melvin  T. 
Copeland,  James  J.  Storrow  and  Edward  F. 
McSweeney,  declares  the  causes  of  high  food 
prices  to  be  shortage  in  crops  of  last  year, 
abnormal  buying  by  manufacturers  and  the 
public  on  account  of  prosperity,  pressure  of 
population  on  natural  resources  and  in- 
creased gold  supply.  It  recommended  liie 
budget  plan  to  bring  down  cost  of  govern- 
ment, drainage  of  swamp  lands  to  increase 
production,  popularization  of  fish  for  food 
purposes,  extension  of  trolleys  as  freight  car- 
riers throughout  the  State,  substitution  of 
milk  for  meat  and  eggs  as  food,  co-operation 
in  food-buying  and  a  commission  to  educate 
the  prople  on  economy  in  food  matters.  A 
minority  report  by  another  member,  Francis 
X.  Tjnrell,  urged  an  embargo  on  food  prod- 
ucts. 

CongroMlonal  Doings. 

The  Senate  passed  on  February  20  by  a 
vote  of  60  to  10  the  emergency  espionage  bill, 
said  to  have  been  drawn  by  Attorney  General 
Gregory.  It  makes  it  a  crime,  punishable 
with  two  years'  imprisonment  or  $10,000 
fine,  to  approach  or  enter  any  place  connected 
with  the  national  defence,  to  unlawfully  ob- 
tain information,  or  to  make  photograiri^, 
blueprints,  plans,  etc,  of  things  connected 
with  such  defence,  or  to  dispose  of  a  code  or 
signal  book  or  model,  or  anjrttung  else  of 
national-defence  value.  Where  llieae  things 
are  done  for  a  foreign  Government  in  time  of 
peace,  '"whether  recognized  or  unrecognized" 
by  the  United  States,  the  p^ialty  is  increased 
to  twenty  years'  imprisonment,  and  in  time 
of  war  to  life  imprisonment.  Any  person 
who  in  war  time,  with  the  intent  that  it  shall 
be  communicated  to  the  enemy,  ''shall  col- 
lect, record,  publish,  or  communicate,  or  at- 
tempt to  elicit  any  information"  with  respect 
to  the  movement,  numbers,  ete.,  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  its  war  mate- 
rials or  its  plans  of  military  or  naval  opera- 
tions, "or  any  other  information  relating  to 
the  public  defence,  or  calculated  to  be,''  sh&U 
be  punished  with  death,  or  by  a  fine,  and  not 
more  than  thirty  years'  imprisonment.  This 
penalty  is  reduced  to  three  years'  imprison- 
ment where  there  is  no  intent  that  the  in- 
formation be  communicated  to  an  enemy,  but 
where  it  might  be  useful  to  such  enemy.  The 
President  is  given  arbitrary  power  to  desig- 
nate other  things  and  places  in  addition  to 
those  specifically  named  which  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  term  national  defence.  The 
bill  includes  sections  making  it  a  crime  to 
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make  untrue  statements  under  oath  to  in- 
fluence the  conduct  of  a  foreign  government 
in  any  dispute  or  controversy  with  the  United 
States;  to  punish  the  impersonation  of 
foreign  government  officials ;  to  regulate  the 
issuance  of  passports  and  punish  their  forg- 
ery, and  the  conduct  and  movements  of  in- 
terned soldiers  or  sailors.  [See  current 
vdnme,  page  181.] 

The  Porto  Rican  government  bill  passed 
the  Senate  on  February  20.  The  property 
qualification  for  voters  contained  in  the  bill 
as  originally  drawn  was  eliminated.  The 
legislature  may  prescribe  the  qualifications 
for  voters  but  is  prohibited  from  imposing  a 
property  qualification  at  any  time.  All  Porto 
Ricans  who  so  desire  may  become  United 
States  citizens.  A  legislature  chosen  by  the 
people  may  enact  laws  but  all  legislation  is 
subject  to  approval  by  Congress  and  to  the 
veto  of  the  President. 

The  House  passed  on  February  22  the 
army  appropriation  bill  after  an  amendment 
by  Caldwell  of  New  York  for  compulsory 
military  training  had  been  ruled  out  of  or- 
der. Caldwell  wished  to  speak  for  the 
proposed  amendment  but  the  members  were 
averse. 

On  February  23  Secretary  of  War  New- 
ton Baker  transmitted  to  Congress  without 
comment  the  compulsory  training  bill  drawn 
by  the  Army  College  staflf.  It  would  force 
into  training  every  boy  physically  fit  at  the 
age  of  19  for  11  months.  After  that  they 
would  be  compelled  to  undergo  two  weeks' 
training  each  year  for  two  years  and  be 
liable  to  conscription  in  case  of  war  for  the 
period  of  hostilities. 

«    «     « 

The  house  passed  on  February  26  the  ap- 
propriation asked  by  the  President  of  $400,- 
000  for  investigation  of  the  food  situation. 
The  appropriation  had  been  defeated  on  Feb- 
ruary 19. 

Anti-War  Movament. 

Representatives  of  more  than  20  peace  or- 
Wnizations  met  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore  in  New 
York  City,  on  February  22.  The  Overman 
spy  bill  wad  denounced  as  an  attack  on  free 
jeech.  The  program  committee  reported 
we  f oUowing  resolutions  which  were  adopted 
ni  spite  of  conservative  opposition : 

Whereas,  War  has  been  proved  the  most  expensive, 
^Qsi  and  ineffedive  means  of  settiing  international 
<%vtes,  tiwraf <Mr^  be  tt 


Resolved,  That  this  conference  stands  unalterably 
against  war,  as  a  means  of  settling  international 
disputes,  not  only  as  a  general  principle,  but  in  this 
present  crisis,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  asked  to  take  steps  to  settle  ques- 
tions that  may  arise  during  the  crisis  by  conciliatory 
or  judicial  methods. 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  stands  unequivoc- 
ally by  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution dealing  with  the  rights  of  free  speech,  free 
press  and  free  assemblage,  and  calls  upon  the  people 
to  demand  that  Congress  refrain  from  tinkering  in 
any  manner  with  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
American  people;  therefore  we  stand  firmly  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  so-called  espionage,  or  Overman,  act. 

Whereas,  Militarism  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
democracy,  subversive  of  free  popular  government 
and  institutions,  and  inculcates  the  warlike  spirit, 
therefore  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  express  ourselves  as  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  the  inauguration  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  in  state  or  nation,  and  against  con- 
scription of  any  sort.    And,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  also  oppose  military  training 
in  the  elementary  or  higher  public  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  United  States,  and  that  we  cordiaUy 
approve  the  adoption  of  sane  and  well  considered 
systems  of  physical  training  (for  both  boys  and 
girls)  free  from  military  features  or  suggestion,  as 
an  essential  part  of  their  education. 

A  resolution  concerning  a  war  referendum 
was  adopted  as  follows : 

Speaking  from  our  faith  in  democracy,  as  well 
as  in  our  hope  of  peace,  we  demand  that  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  international  crises,  no  matter 
how  grave  the  provocation,  the  question  of  war  or 
peace  be  submitted  to  an  advisory  referendum  vote 
of  the  people  before  Congress  declares  war  or  be- 
fore any  irrevocable  step  is  taken  toward  war. 
[See  current  volume,  page  181.] 


Delegations  of  students  from  50  American 
universities  appeared  in  Washington  at  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  February  22  to 
protest  agaiiist  war  over  the  submarine  ques- 
tion. A  hearing  was  granted  them  by  Chair- 
man Flood  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 


High  School  StudmU  Won't  IMll. 

A  number  of  students  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict High  School  of  Brookl^m  have  refused 
to  take  part  in  military  drills.  Principal 
William  T.  Vlymen  told  about  the  matter  in 
an  interview  in  The  World,  as  follows: 

We  told  the  boys  that  we  wanted  to  organize  a 
company  of  seventy-five  for  military  driU,  and  that 
we  wanted  the  best  boys  in  the  school-— those  that 
were  physically  fit  and  well  up  in  their  studies.  The 
necessary  number  volunteered  to  enroll,  but  less  than 
half  of  them  obtained  the  written  consent  of  their 
parents.    When  we  didn't  get  these  consents  wo  did 
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not  inquire  into  the  causes.    We  simply  dropped  the 
whole  business.    There  was  really  nothing  else  to  do. 

Comptroller  Prendersrast  in  a  public  ad- 
dress threatened  to  have  the  school  closed  as 
a  punishment  and  called  the  students  ''para- 

sites.^' 

e     e     e 

''The  Interscholastic  Anti  -  Militarist 
League  of  Greater  New  York"  was  formed 
by  a  number  of  the  city's  high  school  stu- 
dents on  February  17*  Branches  have  been 
established  in  most  of  the  schools.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  league  to  publish  a 
periodical  to  be  distributed  for  a  nominal 
price  among  the  students.  Meetings  are  held 
at  the  Labor  Forum,  Fourteenth  street  and 
Second  avenue.  Information  concerning  it 
may  be  had  from  the  president,  Eli  Kriger, 
E.  Third  street  and  Neptune  avenue,  Coney 
Island,  New  York. 

City  Fatyon  the  New  York  Central. 

The  New  York  State  Tax  Department  in 
a  report  on  February  26  to  the  State  Senate 
declared  that  the  proposed  contract  by  New 
York  Citjr's  Board  of  Estimate  with  the  New 
York  Central  Railway  would  practically  ex- 
empt that  corporation  from  taxation  on 
franchise  rights  now  assessed  at  $4,982,100. 
The  contract  gave  the  railway  a  right  of  way 
through  Riverside  park.  The  company  in 
return  surrendered  its  right  of  way  through 
the  streets  covered  by  tiie  above  valuation. 
The  new  right  of  way  through  the  park,  the 
Department  holds,  would  not  be  taxable  as  a 
franchise,  since  the  park  does  not  come  with- 
in the  definition  given  in  the  franchise  tax 
law  of  a  "public  place." 

Pk-ogross  of  Woman  Suffrage. 

Steps  in  advance  toward  woman  suffrage 
were  taken  in  four  states  on  FebnuCry  21. 
Governor  Cox  of  Ohio  signed  the  bill  grant- 
ing Presidential  suffrage.  Opponents  have 
announced,  however,  tiiat  they  will  invoke 
the  Referendum  on  the  measure.  The 
Minnesota  House  passed  a  resolution  to  sub- 
mit a  suffrage  amendment.  It  must  still 
pass  the  Senate.  A  favorable  report  on  a 
suffrage  bill  was  made  by  the  Committee  in 
charge  to  the  New  Hampshire  House,  and 
a  resolution  for  a  Constitutional  suffrage 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Maine  House, 
and  on  the  next  day  by  the  Senate.  It  will 
be  voted  on  in  September.  By  a  vote  of  114 
to  111  the  Vermont  House  defeated  a  suf- 
frage bill  on  February  21.  The  Indiana 
House  passed  on  February  22  the  bill  grant- 
ing suffrage  for  President  and  practicidly  all 
State  offices  except  Governor  and  Secretary 


of  State,  which  had  already  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. When  signed  by  the  6ovemor»  Indiana 
will  become  ttie  14th  suffrage  state.  Th6 
New  York  House  voted  on  February  20  1^ 
124  to  10  to  submit  a  suffrage  amendment  in 
1918.    [See  current  volume,  page  182.] 

Mooncy  SaniencML 

Thomas  J.  Mooney,  convicted  of  complicity 
in  dynamiting  of  the  preparedness  parade  fai 
San  Francisco,  was  sentenced  on  February 
24  to  be  hanged.  The  motion  for  a  new 
trial  was  overruled  by  Judge  Griffin.  In  a 
letter  to  Mooney,  his  attorney,  Bourke  Cwk- 
ran  of  New  York  City,  said  as  follows : 

I  have  reached  the  ddiberate  conclusion  that  the 
appalling  Judicial  Grime  committed  against  you  will 
never  be  allowed  to  reach  the  consummation  which 
induced  its  perpetrators  to  plan  it. 

I  think  it  can  be  shown  clearly  to  aU  reasonable 
men  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  another  Dreyfos 
case,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  object  of  tfat 
French  perversion  of  legal  procedure  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  very  crimes  which  courts  are  orgaiiiiid 
to  prevent,  was  exclusion  (by  force  and  threats  of 
force)  of  Jews  from  the  Army;  while  the  object  of 
your  prosecution  for  a  crime  repugnant  to  every  ele- 
ment of  your  nature,  is  to  drive  laborers  from  organ- 
izing, by  killing  a  man  who  has  had  the  temerity  to 
urge  some  of  his  fellows  to  form  unions  for  their 
own  protection. 

If  we  can  succeed  in  making  this  clear  to  the  pub- 
lic mind,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  popular  consdsncs 
of  America  will  prove  itself  as  capable  and  as  loyal 
to  override  the  plans  of  the  men  who  are  conspirhic 
to  encompass  the  destruction  of  your  lif^  as  the  con- 
science of  France  showed  itself  to  defeat  the  wm 
who,  in  adjudging  Dreyfus  guilty  of  treason,  had 
succeeded  in  perverting  to  the  des^ction  ci  liberty 
and  Character  the  very  agencies  organised  to  defend 
theuL. 

Depressed  as  I  was  when  met  by  a  sense  of  utter 
helplessness  to  avert  a  calamity  which  threatens  not 
merely  your  life,  but  the  whole  fabric  ci  Civilisation 
(for  the  whole  purpose  of  Civilisation  is  protection 
of  life,  which  the  agencies  of  Civilisation  are  hsre 
conspiring  to  destroy),  I  probably  failed  to  a^ire- 
ciate  the  force  of  your  suggesti<m  when  it  was  made 
yesterday. 

But  now  I  am  convinced  that  the  justice  whidi 
appears  to  have  fled  from  the  California  (Courts  wiU 
be  found  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the  boeoms  of  tiie 
men  and  women  who  constitute  the  masses  of  our 
population,  and  their  decision  will  be  «if  oroed  against 
the  officials  who  have  foresworn  their  oaths  to  sat- 
isfy the  malice  and  cupidity  of  corporation  employers. 

So  be  of  good  cheer.  Tour  conviction  may  yet 
prove  to  be  the  source  of  such  judicial  reforms  as  wiU 
prevent  forever  the  repetition  of  the  conspiracy 
which  has  had  you  for  its  object;  but  which  has  not 
yet  succeeded  (and  please  (Sod  it  never  will  succeed) 
in  making  you  its  victim. 

The  San  Francisco  Labor  Ck>uncil  adopted 
on  February  16  the  following  resolntians: 
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WHEBBASy  In  the  recent  trial  of  Tom  Mooney,  a 
member  in  good  standing  in  the  International  Mold- 
en*  Union  for  the  past  fourteen  years,  he  was  con- 
Tkted  and  is  in  inuninent  danger  of  being  railroaded 
to  the  gallows  on  a  trumped-up  charge,  and  on  the 
most  brazen  and  contradictory  testimony;  and 

Whebeas,  It  has  been  proved  that  the  testimony 
of  Estelle  Smith,  Crowley  and  McDonald  used  to 
convict  Warren  K.  Billings,  is  a  flat  contradiction  to 
the  evidence  of  Ozman,  used  to  convict  Mooney;  and 

Whebbas,  Twenty-one  alibi  witnesses,  numerous 
photographs,  and  time  clocks  have  established  an  un- 
mistakable alibi;  and 

Whereas,  The  verdict  is  at  total  variance  with  the 
evidence  produced,  and  is  the  result  of  the  prosecu- 
tion's past  six  months'  activity  in  the  public  press  in 
misrepresentations  of  facts  and  an  appeal  to  the  most 
severe  prejudices  of  the  public;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we.  The  San  Francisco  Labor 
Conndl,  aflSrm  our  belief  in  the  innocence  of  Thomas 
J.  Mooney  and  his  co-defendants,  and  pledge  them 
onr  aid  in  their  efforts  to  secure  justice;  and,  be  it 
farther 

Reeolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  for- 
warded to  the  labor  and  daily  press. 

The  Central  Labor  Council  of  Alameda 
County  adopted  resolutions  on  February  12 
condemning  the  verdict  and  declaring: 

Whesbas,  This  is  the  second  conviction  in  the  so- 
called  bomb  cases  without  apparent  sufficient  evi- 
iience,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  announced  they 
would  raise  a  million  dollar  fund  to  maintain  law  and 
order,  and  so  far  no  visible  use  has  been  made  of  that 
^ond  except  against  the  forces  of  labor,  which  natur- 
ally leads  the  working  people  to  believe  there  is  a 
^  organized  campaign  to  disrupt  the  organization 
of  labor  on  this  coast  and  make  it  impossible  for 
working  people  to  band  themselves  together  for  the 
Pvpoee  of  self-protection  and  better  conditions;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  foregoing  statement, 
^  look  upon  these  convictions  as  an  attempt  to  dis- 
nipt  labor  on  this  coast,  thereby  threatening  the  life, 
liberty  and  purposes  of  the  entire  labor  movement  of 
this  continent. 

No  San  Francisco  daily  has  published  the 
resolutions.  [See  current  volume,  page 
183.] 

M«ico. 

It  has  been  given  out  in  Washington  that 
^mines  in  Mexico  not  now  in  operation,  and 
whose  owners  have  not  filed  reasons  why  re- 
jomption  of  work  has  been  delayed,  are  to 
w  token  over  by  the  Carranza  Government. 
Ambassador  Fletcher  reports  that  the  Mex- 
im  Government  had  announced  that  in  cases 
01  properties  where  reasons  had  been  offi- 
<^™y  given  to  account  for  failure  to  re-open 
on  December  14,  the  last  day  provided  under 
*  decree  issued  several  months  ago,  exten- 
^^OT  tune  has  been  granted.  It  is  under- 
Btooa  that  the  larger  companies  have  given 


such  notice,  but  it  is  feared  that  many  of  the 
smaller  American-owned  companies  are  in 
danger  of  confiscation.  [See  current  volume, 
page  184.] 

It  is  announced  from  El  Paso,  Texas,  that 
Geneitd  Murguia,  commanding  Carranza 
troops,  has  occupied  Parral,  Chihuahua,  with 
headquarters  at  Jimenez. 

Cuba.. 

The  revolt  appears  to  be  losing  ground. 
The  rebel  forces  in  Santa  Clara  Province  are 
unable  to  stand  against  the  government 
forces.  In  Oriente  Province  also  the  govern- 
ment troops  are  clearing  the  field,  but  the 
rebels  are  reported  to  be  strong  in  Santiago. 
President  MenocaFs  forces  are  said  to  com- 
prise 7,400  regulars,  4,000  militia,  and  1,600 
volunteers.  The  strength  of  the  rebel  forces 
is  not  given.  President  Menocal's  term  ex- 
pires May  20.  The  election  cannot  be  de- 
cided until  a  special  election  is  held  in 
Oriente  Province.  His  rival  in  the  November 
election  is  Alfredo  Zayas,  a  Liberal,  who  has 
been  classed  as  a  traitor  because  of  his  sup- 
posed connection  with  the  revolt.  If  the 
Liberal  candidate  be  eliminated  a  new  gen- 
eral election  will  have  to  be  called.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  United  States  Government 
will  continue  to  support  the  regular  govern- 
ment of  Cuba.  [See  current  volume,  page 
184.] 

CoeU  Rica. 

The  statement  made  public  by  the  Amer- 
ican Minister  at  San  Jose,  the  Costa  Rican 
capital,  regarding  the  overthrow  of  Presideaot 
Gonzales  by  Federico  Tinoco,  who  declared 
himself  Provisional  President  of  Costa  Rica, 
is  taken  as  a  refusal  of  the  United  States  to 
recognize  the  government  thus  established. 
The  statement  reads: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  viewed 
the  recent  overthrow  of  the  established  Government 
of  Costa  Rica  with  the  greatest  concern  and  consid- 
ers that  illegal  acts  of  this  character  tend  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  Central  America  and  to  disrupt  the 
unity  of  the  American  Continent.  In  view  of  this 
policy  in  regard  to  the  assumption  of  power  through 
illegal  methods,  clearly  enunciated  by  it  on  several 
occasions  during  the  past  four  years,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  desires  to  set  forth  in  emphatic 
and  distinct  manner  its  present  position  in  regard 
to  the  actual  situation  in  Costa  Rica,  which  is  that  it 
will  not  give  recognition  or  support  to  any  Govern- 
ment which  may  be  established  unless  it  is  thor- 
oughly proven  that  it  is  elected  by  legal  9n^  consti- 
tutional means. 

[See  current  volume,  page  112.;| 
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EurapMm  War. 

The  pressure  of  the  British  on  the  Somme 
front  has  compelled  the  Germans  to  withdraw 
their  lines  on  the  Ancre  to  a  depth  in  some 
places  of  three  miles.  The  British  have  fol- 
lowed the  retreating  forces^  and  occupied 
without  resistance  the  villages  of  Miraumont, 
Little  Miraumont^  and  Pys.  The  Germans 
appear  to  be  taking  their  position  for  de- 
fense along  the  Bapaume  ridge.  This  is 
said  to  the  most  notable  movement  since  the 
retirement  after  the  battle  of  the  Mame/and 
critics  are  uncertain  as  to  its  extent.  Some 
expect  Bapaume  also  to  be  abandoned.  The 
British  profess  to  be  able  to  compel  its 
evacuation.  Military  activities  are  reported 
at  various  points  along  the  western  front,  but 
none  appears  to  have  had  any  decided  effect 
on  the  fixed  position  of  the  belligerents.  No 
action  of  importance  has  been  reported  from 
the  Riga  section,  or  from  Roumania.  Aside 
from  the  Sonmie  action  the  only  advance  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  Tigris  River,  where  the 
British  report  the  capture  of  Kut-el-Amara 
and  the  retreat  of  the  Turkish  forces  18  miles 
up  the  Tigris.  [See  current  volume,  page  184.] 
«    ^ 

The  submarine  warfare  continues  with  un- 
diminished vigor.  During  the  week  63  ships 
of  186,297  tons  were  sunk,  making  the  total 
from  February  1  to  date  178  ships  of  444,169 
tons.  It  is  reported  that  the  Cunard  liner 
Laconia,  an  18,099-ton  passenger  ship,  was 
torpedoed  and  sunk  without  warning  at 
10.50  the  night  of  the  26th.  Several  lives 
are  reported  lost,  among  them  two  Amer- 
icans. The  Laconia  was  in  the  war  zone  on 
her  way  to  England. 

The  British  Embassy  at  Washington  has 
given  out  a  statement  denying  the  conceal- 
ment of  losses.  The  losses  February  1  to  14, 
the  Embassy  states,  were  less  that  one  in  each 
hundred  ships  arriving  at  British  ports.  The 
figures  thus  given  do  not  include  the  arrival 
of  fishing,  coasting  boats,  and  vessels  under 
100  tons.  Sir  Edward  Carson,  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  spoke  of  the  situation  as 
grave,  but  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Navy 
would  soon  have  the  matter  in  hand.  He 
mentioned  as  among  the  Navy^s  achievements 
the  fact  that  it  had  safdy  guarded  the 
transportation  of  8,000,000  men  and  9,- 
000,000  tons  of  explosives.  Premier  Lloyd 
George,  in  an  address  before  the  House  of 
Conmions  on  the  2Sd,  said  the  destruction  of 
tonnage  was  so  serious  that  all  goods  not  in- 
dispensable must  be  barred  from  shipment. 
Foodstuffs,  which  in  1916  amounted  to  16,* 
000,000  tons,  are  to  be  reduced  1,000,000  tons 


by  mnitting  luxuries.  Larg«  savings  are  to 
be  made  also  by  cutting  down  the  amount  of 
iron  ore  and  timber  imported.  The  Official 
Gazette  lists  a  large  number  of  articles  whose 
importation  is  forbidden.  The  Board  of 
Trade  has  power  to  issue  licenses  for  the  im- 
portation of  special  articles,  or  goods  tram 
particular  places;  such,  for  instance,  as 
France  wh^ce  vessels  going  with  troops  and 
munitions  return  with  cargo  space. 

The  British  Government,  in  order  to  induce 
farmers  and  land  owners  to  put  all  land  to 
raising  food,  has  issued  a  scale  of  minimum 
prices  that  it  will  guarantee  the  growers  for 
a  term  of  years.  Wheat  growers  will  be  guar- 
anteed 60  shillings  a  quarter  (about  $1.87 
a  bushel) ,  for  the  present  year ;  for  1918  and 
1919,  65  shiUings;  for  1920-1-2,  46  shillings. 
The  Government  will  guarantee  a  price  of 
88^  shillings  for  oats  this  year;  82  shillings 
for  the  next  two  years  and  24  shillings  for 
the  three  following  years.  The  Government 
also  guarantees  the  farm  laborer  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  26  shillings,  instead  of  the 
present  14  to  18  shillings.  It  is  proposed  to 
limit  the  production  of  beer,  of  which  36,000,- 
000  barrels  were  brewed  in  1914,  to  10,- 
000,000  barrels  in  1917.  This  will  save  600,- 
000  tons  of  foodstuffs.  American  exports  to 
Great  Britain  affected  by  the  new  ruling 
amounted  in  1916  to  $67,618,814. 

The  German  Finance  Minister,  Count  von 
Roedem,  submitted  his  budget  to  the  Reidi- 
stag  on  the  23d  and  asked  for  a  new  credit  of 
$3,760,000,000,  which  was  voted  after  a  very 
brief  discussion.  He  announced  also  an  in- 
crease in  the  war  taxes  of  20  per  cent.  He 
estimated  the  cost  of  the  war  at  $76,000,- 
000,000,  of  which  one-third,  or  $25,000,000,- 
000,  was  German/s  share.  Prussian  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  Dr.  August  von  Lentze,  an- 
nounced a  new  heavy  tax  on  bachelors. 
Families  with  children  are  to  be  relieved  of 
part  of  the  ordinary  tax  burdens.  Subscript 
tions  to  the  recent  British  loan  exceed  $6,- 
000,000,000. 

President  Wilson  appeared  before  Congress 
on  the  26th,  and  ddivered  an  address  in 
which  he  outlined  the  relations  between  tids 
country  and  Germany,  and  asked  pow^  to 
enable  him  to  protect  American  Uves  and 
American  property  on  the  high  seas.  The 
President  said  that  while  the  overt  act 
threatened  by  Germany  had  not  actually  been 
committed  fear  of  it  had  paralysed  Amer- 
ican shipping,  and  the  country  was  sw^Berbag 
intolerable  wrong.    He  did  not  ask  Congress 
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to  dedare  war  upon  Germany,  He  wished  on 
the  contrary  power  to  arm  or  otherwise  pro- 
tect our  merchant  ships  in  order  that  the 
country  might  escape  war.  While  he  doubt- 
less ah-eady  possessed  all  the  power  he  asked, 
he  said  he  wished  to  feel  that  he  was  acting 
in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  Congress ;  and 
he  desired  that  body  to  share  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  present  situation.  The  President 
closed  his  brief  address  by  saying: 

I  am  thinking  of  those  rights  of  humanity  without 
which  there  is  no  civilization.  My  theme  is  of  those 
great  principles  of  compassion  and  of  protection 
which  nuuddnd  has  sought  to  throw  about  human 
Kves,  the  lives  of  non-combatants,  the  lives  of  men 
^0  are  peacefnUy  at  work  keeping  the  industrial 
processes  of  the  world  quick  and  vital,  the  lives  of 
women  and  children  and  ot  those  who  supply  the 
labor  which  ministers  to  their  sustenance. 

We  are  speaking  of  no  selfish  material  rights  but 
of  rights  which  our  hearts  support,  and  whose  foun- 
dation is  that  righteous  passion  for  justice  upon 
whkh  all  law,  aU  structures  alike  of  family,  of  state 
and  mankind  must  rest,  as  upon  the  ultimate  base 
of  our  existence  and  our  liberty.  I  cannot  imagine 
any  man  with  American  principles  at  his  heart  heaU 
tating  to  defend  these  things. 

NOTES 

-Governor  E.  C.  de  Baca,  of  New  Mexico,  Demo- 
crat, died  on  February  20.  His  successor  is  to  be 
Li«rtenant  Governor  W,  E.  Lindsay,  a  progressive 
Bepublican. 

—Newspaper  publishers  met  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Comndssion  on  February  26  and  agreed  to  co- 
operate with  it  should  it  accept  the  proposal  made  by 
news  print  manufacturers  that  the  Commission  fix 
paper  prices. 

—Among  the  various  means  adopted  by  the  bel- 
%rent  nations  to  increase  the  food  supply  France 
Btt  called  upon  the  school  children  to  unite  in  cul- 
^ting  the  vacant  plots  of  ground.  Under  official 
tection  pupils  will  be  organized  for  truck  garden- 
ias: <m  all  unused  land. 

—The  military  government  established  in  Santo 
IMngo  last  November  is  making  drastic  cuts  in 
the  salary  list  Of  the  last  Dominican  budget  of 
♦2,600,000,  80  per  cent,  was  for  salaries.  Investi- 
ga^  disclosed  the  fact  that  many  were  purely 
P^itical  salaries  for  which  no  service  was  expected. 
^  aaving  thus  far  effected  amounts  to  $250,000 
*year. 

--The  West  Virginia  legislature  has  authorized 
Option  of  the  Kansas  system  of  counting  election 
^rna.  This  system  requires  a  double  set  of  elec- 
^  ofikiers  and  extra  ballot  boxes.  After  a  certain 
number  of  ballots  are  cast,  the  boxes  are  removed, 
^^  boxes  substituted,  and  the  ballots  cast  are 
cotmted  by  one  set  of  officers  while  the  other  con- 
^ues  to  superintend  the  additional  casting  of  votes. 
Altar  the  first  batch  of  votes  has  been  counted  and 
jjbtilated  the  boxes  are  changed  again.  In  this  way 
the  result  becomes  known  in  a  very  short  time  after 
^Ponadose. 

^ohn  Z.  White's  lecture  dates  for  March  are  as 


follows:  March  1,  Rome,  Ga.;  2nd,  Florence,  Ala.; 
dd,  Tuscaloosa;  4th  and  6th,  Mobile;  6th,  Vicksburg, 
Miss.;  7th,  Meridian,  Miss.;  8th  to  11th,  New  Or- 
leans;  12th  and  18th,  New  Iberia,  La.;  14th,  Lafay- 
ette, La.;  16th  and  16th,  Dallas,  Texas;  17th  and 
18th,  Kansas  City;  19th,  Superior,  Nebraska;  20th, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska;  21st,  Des  Moines;  22nd,  Sioux 
City;  2dd,  Burlingtcm,  la.;  24th,  Madison,  Wisconsin; 
26th,  Springfield,  111.;  26th,  Indianapolis;  27th,  Day- 
ton, 0.;  28th,  Hamilton,  O.;  29th,  Louisville;  80th, 
Memphis;  81st,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  April  1,  Hous- 
ton, Texas;  April  2,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

—The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  undertaking  a  campaign  to 
secure  the  registration  of  births  throughout  the 
country.  In  its  circular  letters  it  is  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  only  eleven  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  birth  records  that  are  ade- 
quate. The  Bureau  is  calling  parents'  attention  to 
ihe  importance  of  having  their  children  registered  in 
order  to  establish  legal  proof  of  their  identity  in 
case  of  inheritance,  or  even  of  nationality  and 
allegiance.  Proof  of  age  may  be  needed  ''for  working 
papers,  for  voting,  for  marryingt  for  life  insurance, 
or  for  securing  a  civil-service  position.'' 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

AssiaUng  the  Pretideiit. 

The  Evening  Post  (New  York),  February  24. — 
The  Grand  Army  of  Amateur  Strategists  is  now 
fully  mobilized.  The  descendants  of  tiie  men  who 
used  to  tell  Lincoln  how  to  end  the  Civil  War  in 
three  months  are  now  pointing  out  to  Wilson  his 
gross  blunders.  On  street  comers,  hi  the  subway  and 
on  the  elevated,  and  in  certain  editorial  offices,  they 
are  holding  forth  in  great  strength.  American  mer- 
chantmen should  be  armed,  or  else  it  would  be  folly 
to  do  it,  we  are  not  sure  which.  They  should  be 
conveyed,  though  that  would  also  be  fatal.  It  is 
arrant  cowardice  for  the  American  liners  not  to  sail, 
yet  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  folly  to  risk  losing 
in  that  way  a  possible  auxiliary  cruiser  or  transport. 
Meanwhile,  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  these  military 
j^niuses  blooming  unrecognized,  that  the  President 
must  be  getting  the  very  best  naval  advice  which 
this  country  can  furnish,  and  is  acting  upon  it. 

The  FIdid  ol  the  Slothful. 

Montreal  Herald,  February  20.— The  extent  of  the 
waste  land  in  and  around  the  towns  and  cities  of 
Canada  is  a  disgrace  and  indicates  a  laziness  and 
thrif  tlessness  that  is  little  short  of  criminal.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  against  confiscatory  legislation; 
but  what  right  has  any  man  to  keep  land  in  un- 
productiveness when  other  people  are  going  hungry, 
and  he  is  only  holding  his  suburban  lots  for  the  sake 
of  the  unearned  increment?  Waste  lands  really 
belong  to  the  public  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and 
the  fulness  thereof.  Ground  hogs  who  will  not  use 
land  th^nselves  and  will  not  idlow  other  people  to 
use  it,  have  no  rights  in  the  land  that  need  be  re- 
spected. It  is  nothing  less  than  blasphemy  against 
the  Supreme  Landlord,  to  claim,  or  to  admit,  that 
any  man  has  a  right  to  withdraw  one  foot  of  the 
earth's  surface  from  the  service  of  humanity.    We 
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go  to  cburch  and  pray:  "That  it  may  please  Thee 
to  give  and  preserve  to  our  use  the  kindly  fruits  of 
the  earth,  so  as  in  due  time  we  may  enjoy  them"; 
and  then  we  allow  the  ground  hog  to  prevent  his 
suburban  lot  bringing  forth  anything  but  weeds! 
There  are  three  ways  to  prevent  the  waste  lands 
of  our  cities  being  absolutely  worthless  to  the  com- 
munity. The  first  is  to  tax  them!  The  second  is 
to  tax  them!  The  third  is  to  tax  them!  Then 
they  will  cease  to  be  waste  lands;  the  desert  shall 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  ...  A  "lot" 
covered  with  weeds  should  be  taxed  as  an  ostenta- 
tious and  offensive  luxury.  "I  went  by  the  field 
of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man 
void  of  understanding,"  said  the  Wise  Man,  "and 
lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  netties 
had  covered  the  face  thereof,  and  the  stone  wall 
thereof  was  broken  down.  Then  I  saw  and  consid- 
ered  it  well:  I  looked  upon  it,  and  received  instruc- 
tion." Let  the  wise  men  of  Montreal  pass  by  the 
fields  of  the  slothful  see  and  consider  them  well  and 
receive  instruction. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  ENGLISH  LABOR  CONFERENCE. 

Walter  Goates  and  the  writer  went  to  the  Labour 
Conference  during  the  week  of  January  22,  at  Man- 
chester, and  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  do  a  good  bit 
of  work  on  the  question  we  all  love  so  much — ^the 
good  old  land  question. 

The  Conference,  aa  a  whole,  was  a  great  success, 
both  as  regards  numbers  and  spirit.  For  obvious 
reasons  I  will,  however,  only  deal  with  imr  question. 

The  question  of  Land  Taxation  came  before  the 
Conference.  I  went  as  the  delegate  from  the  Lam- 
beth Labour  Party  and  on  its  behalf  I  had  prepared 
the  following  resolution: 

^This  Conference,  recognizing  that  the  huge  na- 
tional expenditure,  caused  by  the  War,  has  to  be 
met  by  increased  taxation,  declares  that  those  who 
claim  the  ownership  of  the  land  of  the  country 
should  be  required  to  make  a  special  contribution 
towards  its  defense.  It,  therefore,  calls  upon  the 
Government  to  impose  a  direct  tax  on  land  values 
in  the  next  Budget,  and  to  enable  this  to  be  done, 
to  use  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Defence  of  the 
Realm  Act  to  compel  all  owners  of  land  to  furnish 
an  immediate  declaration  of  the  present  value,  ex- 
tent, and  character  of  all  land  in  their  possession. 

"This  Conference  affirms  that  such  a  tax,  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  a  large  amount  of  revenue,  would 
open  up  the  land  to  the  people,  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  home  grown  food,  and  thus  materially  re- 
duce the  prevailing  high  cost  of  living,  tend  to 
raise  wages,  and  lessen  the  evil  of  unemployment 
which  threatens  on  the  close  of  the  war." 

I  framed  it  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Coates,  and 
it  also  had  the  approval  of  John  Paul  and  Verinder. 
It  was  under  discussion  by  the  executive  of  the 
Labour  Party  as  to  whether  it  should  be  incorpor- 
ated in  the  official  resolution  on  Taxation,  but  in 
the  end  I  was  asked  to  move  it  as  a  distinct  issue,  as 
It  was  specific,  while  the  official  resolution  was  in 
more  general  terms.  This  I  was  very  glad  to  do, 
and  although  there  was  not  much  time  to  elaborate 
the  desirability  of  such  a  tax — only  10  minutes  al- 
lowed—we did  our  best.  And  it  was  carried  unani' 
motisly.  "'     ..  -^ 


I  think  this  is  tiie  first  time  the  question  has  been 
before  the  Labour  Conference  in  a  definite  form  so 
that  is  satisfactory.  I  am  afraid  the  method  sug- 
gested for  securing  the  valuation  is  a  littie  too 
drastic  for  the  powers  that  be.  Anyhow,  one  cmn 
only  point  out  the  way,  even  if  those  who  should 
will  not  walk  therein.  All  of  our  people  seem  to 
think  that  it  was  a  real  good  piece  of  work  to  get 
a  straight  Taxation  of  Land  Values  resolution  car- 
ried without  a  single  objection. 

Our  headquarters  at  14  Buckingham  street  is  a 
perfect  hive.  The  work  of  vacant  land  cultivation 
is  going  on  splendidly.  We  are  getting  out  a  little 
monthly  paper  called  "Vacant  Lots."  We  finished 
the  year  with  a  little  over  1,000  plot  holders,  and  by 
the  time  this  letter  has  reached  you,  we  shall  be 
nearing  8,000!  One  thing  that  will  come  out  of 
this  bit  of  work  is  that  the  Value  of  Land  ob  a 
means  of  production  will  be  realized  more  than  ever, 
aleo,  the  average  worker  who  has  been  cultivating 
his  plot  will  be  more  in  love  with  the  hmd,  and  he 
will,  as  a  result  be  mare  ready  to  consider  the  land 
problem  and  its  real  remedy,  than  ever  before. 

One  of  the  striking  features  at  the  Labour  Con- 
gress was  the  amazing  way  the  name  of  President 
Wilson  was  received.  I  doubt  if  he  ever  received  a 
greater  or  more  spontaneous  and  sincere  ovation  any- 
where. It  was  splendid.  And  I  think  no  one  was 
more  surprised  than  the  speaker  who  mentioned 
Wilson's  name.  That  is,  he  was  simply  referring 
to  the  fact  of  his  peace  message.  It  was  a  great 
tribute  to  a  brave  and  true  utterance. 

London.  frank  smith. 

TO  CURB  JUDICIAL  USURPATION. 

The  United  States  Courts  should  be  immediately 
abolished  by  Act  of  Congress.  All  of  the  courts, 
except  the  Supreme  Court  itself,  were  created  by  an 
Act  of  Congress  and  by  repealing  that  law  they 
would  cease  to  exist.  The  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States  provides,  as  follows: 

"In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls  and  those  in  which  the  State 
shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  orifir- 
inal  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before 
mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  ex- 
ceptions, and  under  such  regulation  as  the  Congrress 
shall  make." 

Now  if  the  law  is  repealed  abolishing  the  United 
States  circuit  and  district  courts,  the  power  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
an  Act  of  Congress  unconstitutional  or  to  amend  an 
Act  of  Congress,  as  Justice  White  did  in  the  case 
of  the  Anti-Trust  law  by  reading  into  the  law  the 
word  "unreasonable,"  will  be  entirely  taken  away 
and  the  Supreme  Court  will  simply  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  "affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls"  and  cases  where  a  State  is  a 
party  and  will  leave  it  stripped  of  its  power  to  de- 
feat the  will  of  the  law,  annul  acts  of  Congress  and 
enact  legislation  of  its  own. 

Jefferson,  in  1820,  in  a  letter  reviewhig  a  book, 
made  the  following  announcement: 

"You  seem,  in  pages  84  to  148,  to  consider  the 
judges  as  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  all  constitutional 
questions — a  very  dangerous  doctrine  indeed,  and  one 
which  would  place  us  under  the  despotism  of  an 
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oliffarehy.  Our  judges  are  as  honest  as  other  men 
and  not  more  so.  They  have,  with  others,  the  same 
pasdon  for  party*  for  power  and  the  privilege  of 
their  corps.  Their  maxim  is  '5ono  judicia  est 
ompHare  piriedietumem'  and  their  power  is  the  more 
dangerous  as  they  are  in  office  for  life,  and  not  re- 
simuible,  as  the  other  functionaries  are,  to  the 
elMtive  control.  The  constitution  has  erected  no 
nidi  single  tribunal,  knowing  that,  to  whatever 
confided,  with  the  corruption  of  time  and  party,  its 
members  would  become  despots.  It  has  more  wisely 
made  all  the  departments  co-equal  and  co-sovereign 
with  tb^nselves.^ 

Abraham  Lincoln,  in  a  speech  at  Cincinnati  on 
September  15th,  1869,  declared: 

The  people  of  these  United  States  are  the  right- 
ful masters  of  both  Congress  and  Courts,  not  to 
overthrow  the  Constitution  but  to  overthrow  the 
men  who  pervert  the  Constitution." 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides: 
''The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  in  such  in- 
ferior courts  as  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time, 
ordam  and  establish.'' 

Thoee  inferior  courts  were  established  by  Con- 
gress upon  the  theory  that  a  citizen  of  one  State 
could  not  get  justice  in  the  courts  of  another  State. 
We  all  know  that  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  can 
secure  justice  in  the  courts  of  Illinois.  If  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  goes  to  a  foreign  country  he 
and  his  property  submit  to  the  courts  and  the  laws 
of  the  country  where  he  happens  temporarily  to 
reside  and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  why  these 
United  States  Courts  should  exist.  The  judges  are 
appointed  for  life,  responsible  to  nobody,  out  of 
toodi  with  the  people  and  they  use  their  power  to 
Busconstrue  the  constitution,  overturn  the  acts  of 
Congress  and  have  become  the  tools  of  the  great 
corrupt  interests  of  this  country.  In  fact,  as  a 
nde,  wrpoTotion  lawyers  who  have  spent  their  lives 
eofimving  toith  cunning  skill  to  enable  the  great 
cmbinations  to  evade  the  laws  of  the  land,  alone 
are  seUeted  to  he  Justices  of  the  United  States 
CmrU. 

k  concrete  Ulustration  of  this  state  of  affairs 
ttose  m  New  York  in  1895:  The  general  traffic  as- 
lodstion  which  was  a  combination  of  all  the  rail- 
roads between  New  York  and  Chicago  was  attacked 
y>t  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  the 
soathem  district  of  New  York,  on  the  ground  that 
H  was  a  combination  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law.  Mr.  McFarland,  the  United 
States  attorney,  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  appeared  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  and,  under 
<itth,  made  the  following  statement: 

'^en  the  case  came  up.  Judge  Lacombe  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  he  was  disqualified  to  hear  the 
c^  or  any  proceedings  in  it,  as  at  that  time  he 
owned  bonds  or  stocks  m  some  one  of  the  railroads, 
fnd  he  also  stated  that  he  understood  that  most, 
if  not  all  of  the  judges  of  that  circuit  were  under 
^  tame  disqualification.'' 

It  was  finally  decided  that  Judge  Wheeler,  the 
district  Judge  of  the  Vermont  district,  was  appar- 
ently  the  only  judge  in  that  circuit  who  was  not 
under  a  disqualification  similar  to  that  which  Judge 
^*coabe  had  stated  he  was  under,  namely,  l£e 
w>lding  of  some  bonds  or  stock  in  some  of  the  rail- 


roads. The  case  was  finally  tried  before  Judge 
Wheeler,  and  as  he  was  a  creature  of  the  political 
system  then  in  vogue,  that  is,  had  been  appointed 
through  the  influence  of  the  senators  from  Ver- 
mont, Senator  Edmunds,  then  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  was  employed  by  the  railroads  as  one  of 
their  attorneys  and  filed  a  brief  in  the  case. 

Judge  Wheeler  decided  the  case  in  favor  of  the 
railroads.  An  appeal  was  taken  by  the  United 
States  to  the  circuit  court  and  then  Judge  Lacombe 
stated,  from  the  bench,  that  he  was  now  qualified  to 
try  the  case  because  he  had  disposed  of  his  stocks 
and  bonds  in  the  defendant  railroad.  He  thereupon 
affirmed  the  decision  rendered  by  Judge  Wheeler 
and  the  case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
decision  but  as  several  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
case  was  commenced,  the  railroads  had  found  out 
another  way  to  do  it,  so  that  created  no  embarrass- 
ment for  them  whatever. 

Very  prominent  lawyers  in  more  than  one  circuit 
have  told  me  that  when  a  circuit  or  district  United 
States  judge  had  a  son  that  had  graduated  and 
was  ready  to  practice  law,  it  was  quite  conmion  for 
the  judge  to  call  upon  some  law  firm  employed  by 
some  trust  or  combination  and  say  that  his  son 
was  now  ready  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  law  and 
ask  if  they  knew  of  an  opening  and  of  course  the 
answer  was:  "Send  him  right  over  here,  we  have 
been  looking  for  just  such  a  man,"  So  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  United  States  Judge  sits  upon  the 
bench,  having  graduated  from  the  office  of  the  attor- 
ney for  some  great  industrial  combination,  and 
listens  to  the  reading  of  a  brief  prepared  by  his 
own  son,  in  the  interests  of  the  corporation  for 
whom  the  judge  had  served  before  he  went  upon 
the  bench. 

These  courts  do  not  properly  belong  to  our  system 
of  government.  There  is  no  place  in  a  representor 
tive  republic  for  an  officer  who  holds  the  position  for 
life,  appointed  by  another  representative  of  the 
people,  with  no  power  to  remove  or  criticise,  or  curb 
his  action,  and  therefore  these  courts  should  be  in- 
stantly abolished  and  in  their  places  courts  sub- 
stituted that  are  elected  by  the  people  subject  to 
recall,  that  is,  courts  of  the  several  states,  and  no 
appeal  should  be  allowed  from  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  a  State. 

If  the  people  are  capable  of  enacting  laws,  they 
are  capable  of  saying  what  they  meant  by  those 
laws  when  they  enacted  them,  and  the  right  to  re- 
call an  unfaithful  servant  ought  to  be  as  great  on 
the  part  of  the  people  as  upon  the  part  of  an  in- 
dividual. 

The  contest  of  the  strong  against  the  weak,  the 
few  against  the  many,  has  been  going  on  for  ages. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  a  new  phase  of  the 
world's  social  and  economic  development.  The  con- 
test of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  of  the  many 
against  the  few,  is  moving  around  the  world  armed 
with  the  ballot  and  universal  education.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  ultimate  results,  the  peo- 
ple will  come  into  their  own.  They  will  come  into 
possession  of  governments  and  laws,  and  the  courts 
and  the  property  and  use  them  all  for  the  develop- 
ment and  uplifting  of  man.  

^.  «  ,,      ^    «^  *•  '•  PBTTIGREW. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
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THE  ROAD  TO  PEACE. 

The  Boonemletl  ■olstleB  ef  the  XnropeeB  Orleli  and  later- 
BAtieBAl  UionXttj  Xxehftate.  By  Henri  Lambert.  Publitbed 
by  George  Allen  ft  Unwin,  Ltd.,  London.  Price,  |Mper,  six 
pence,  net 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  two  sach  pamphlets 
as  those  named  above.  When  the  reader  realizes 
that  the  writer  is  a  Belg^ian  manufacturer  who  has 
been  driven  from  his  factory  and  his  home,  he  is 
prepared  to  appreciate  at  its  real  value  the  almost 
incredibly  fair  and  dispassionate  viewpoint  from 
which  the  great  tragedy  is  regarded,  and  the  com- 
plete absence  of  any  bitterness  of  spirit  towards 
Germany. 

These  two  booklets  constitute  together  the  best 
argument  for  free  trade  as  the  necessary  basis  for 
peace  conditions  that  we  have  seen.  Every  gen- 
uine democrat  will  welcome  M.  Lambert's  protest 
against  the  general  assumption  that  free-trade 
must  come  as  the  result  of  good  understandings 
between  nations  and  the  establishment  of  peace 
conditions;  and  his  emphatic  assertion  on  the  con- 
trary that  free  trade  is  the  indispensable  prelim- 
inary condition  of  any  good  understanding  tiiat  is 
to  be  permanent.  The  suggestion  will  also  com- 
mend itself  that  a  conference  of  nations  should  be 
called  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  agreement  that 
all  colony-holding  countries  should  open  their  col- 
onies to  the  free-trade  of  all.  Such  a  system  would, 
as  M.  Lambert  points  out,  '^e  the  equivalent  of  the 
internationalization  of  the  colonies,  without  its  dis- 
advantages and  difficulties,''  and  would  go  far  to 
remove  the  mutual  jealousies  that  generated  the 
explosive  gases  that  caught  fire  so  suddenly  in  1914. 

M.  Lambert  evidently  fears  that  France,  because 
of  her  protectionist  traditions,  might  resist  such  a 
proposal,  but,  he  says,  "the  rulers  of  France  must 
eventually  refuse  to  be  guilty  of  such  an  attitude, 
if  there  is  one  word  of  truth  in  the  protestations 
of  eternal  and  boundless  gratitude  to  Belgium 
which  have  been  expressed  during  the  last  two 
years."  That  the  following  passage  should  be 
written  by  a  Belgian  must  raise  our  estimate  of  our 
common  human  nature:  ''The  great  lesson  in  justice 
and  civilization  that  would  result  from  such  an  ad- 
justment would  be  calculated  to  make  a  profound 
impression  on  Germany,  where,  after  all,  men  with 
minds  capable  of  embracing  anew  ideas  of  liberty 
and  justice,  remain  in  a  vast  majority." 

ALEX  MACKENDRICK. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Peeee  Thronffk  Jmttioe.    By  James  Brown  Scott    Published 
'        •^  "     ' —   ""  '^  •-►rado  Buildins,  Washinston, 

loa.     By  C.  B.  Pniebrown. 
[Chicago.    Price  $1^0. 
liihed  by  D.  Applcton  and 

Sock  EUis.  Pobiiahed  by 
(1.60  net 

Ml  Vane.  With  a  literary 
rrett  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  Pub- 
n,  Pa.    Price  $1.60  poftaie 

prepaid.' 
▲  Woman  Free  and  Other  Poema.     By  Rnth.    Introdnctmi 

by   Edwin   Markham.     Published  by  J.   P.    Roany  Press,   Lot 

Angeles,  Calif.    Price  76  cents. 


A  minister  was  questionins:  his  Sunday  8cIm>oI  con- 
coming  the  story  of  Eutychus,  the  young  man  who 
listening  to  the  preaching  of  the  Apostie  Paul,  fell 
asleep,  and  falling  out  of  a  window,  was  taken  up 
dead. 

''What,''  he  asked,  '^  do  we  learn  from  tUs  sdemD 
event?" 

The  reply  from  a  little  girl  came: 

''Please  sir,  ministers  should  learn  not  to  pveach 
too  long  sermons."— Tit-Bits. 


Important  AnnoHncemeiit 

A.  M.  Simons,  of  National  and  International  reputa- 
tion in  the  Socialist  and  Labor  Movement,  has  prepared 
a  correspondence  Course  in  American  History  for  The 
People's  College,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 

Simons'  historical  books,  "Soctal  Forces  in  American 
History,"  and  "Class  Struggles  in  America"  hare  become 
classics. 

This  Course  is  the  equal  of  any  College  Course,  and 
adds  a  vast  number  of  facts  and  a  whole  system  of  in- 
terpretation  not  found  in  any  College  course. 

A  knowledge  of  American  History  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  any  clear  understanding  of  present  day  events. 
Spend  your  leisure  in  systematic  study,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  expert.    Send  today  for  descriptive  literature. 

The  People's  College 


D«pt.P 


Port  SMtt,  KansM 


Better  Poise 


and 


Self  Control 


You  can't  do  good 
work,  if  you  are  ner- 
vous and  irritable — if 
little  things  annoy  and 
you  are  indecisive  and 
quick  tempered.  Poise 
is  out  of  the  question 
— self-control  next  to 
impossible.  Yet — most 
such  conditions  are  due  to  habits  which  may  easily  be  corrected. 
This  is  fully  explained  in  Dr.  Kellogg's  new  book,  "Neurasthenia." 
For  more  than  forty  years,  Dr.  Kellogg  has  been  Chief  Medical 
Director  of  the  Battle  (ireek  Sanitarium.  Here  he  has  observed 
and  prescribed  for  thousands  of  people  whose  condition  has  been 
the  result  of  overwork,  over-worry  and  inattention  to  the  nat- 
ural requirements  of  their  bodies.  Therefore,  Dr.  Kellogg 
knows  what  he  is  Ulking  about  when  he  tells  you  that  nervous- 
ness and  irriti^ility  are  usually  symptoms  of  internal  conditions 


which  may  be  corrected  and  controlled.  He  speaks  from  experi- 
ence. His  findings  are  those  of  practice — not  theory.  In  Us 
book  he  tells  you  what  to  do— diet,  exercise,  rest,  sleep  and 
careful  attention  to  posture  and  working  habits.  Thus  most 
obstinate  cases  of  nervous  exhaustion  may  be  relieved.  Fall 
and  complete  instructions  which  you  can  easily  follow  in  yonr 
own  home.  Write  for  this  book  to-day.  Find  out  what  it  can 
do  for  you.  The  price  is  only  %%.  And — if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied,  after  five  days'  examination,  you  may  return  the  book 
and  we  will  promptly  refund  your  money.  Is  this  fair?  We 
let  you  be  the  judge  of  what  Dr.  Kellogg's  book  can  do  for  you. 
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—  ^  A  simple  and  concise  method  of  practical  Book- 
keepmgT-showing  an  entire  set  of  books  based  on  actual 
teaasactions.  How  to  take  off  a  trial  balance  sheet  and 
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PubUc  Ownership 

of  PubUc  Utilities 

The  movement  for  the  people  to  gain 
control  of  those  activities  that  are  natural 
monopolies,  will  be  aided  by  the  wide 
distribution  of  the  best  literature  on  the 
subject.  In  addition  to  the  suggestions 
made  below,  the  student  is  referred  to 
several  books  by  Frederic  C.  Howe,  to 
"Social  Problems,"  by  Henry  George 
(Chapter  XVII),  and  to  Mr.  Crosby's 
"The  Orthocratic  State,'*  all  of  which  can 
be  ordered  from  us. 

Municipal  Ownership. 

Debaten'Hsiidbook.  Batlirideeppeee«tid.  aothfl* 

The  Collectiyist  State  in  the  Making. 

ByBrnttDaYiee.   Qotb  la.M. 

The  Telegtaph  Monopoly. 

By  Prank  Pianoiu.   Paper28c. 
(We  cannotafTord  to  pay  postage  on  these  lafge  paper- 
bound  booke-add  9te.) 

The  Railways,  the  Trusts  and  the  Pec^le. 

By  Prank  Panone,   Vol.  I,  paper,  35c  Vol.  II,  paper, 
aSe.   (Add  18c  poetage.) 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Small  classified  advertisements  we  will  insert  in  The  Public 
at  the  rate  of  2c  a  word,  cash  with  order. 

Subscribers  who  want  to  buy  or  sell  something  whidi  would 
not,  in  their  opinion,  warrant  a  large  advertisement  will  find 
here  a  method  of  advertising  specially  adapted  to  their  needs. 

WANTEI>— A  trial  order  for  an  •'Easy  Housekeeping  Box"  of 
'Toods  That  Feed."  $1.  postpaid.  Straight  Edge  Cerperation, 
100  Lawrence  St,  New  York. 

,,  IL  IMPUS8TQ  UNICO  b  die  samt  el  a  fitv  sisdeta  isk- 

AjientiajL  The  snhscriptlon  Is  It  per  year.  SSU  ferttUjtv 
waat  to  keep  in  teach  wi&  the  work  la  Argattiaa  aad  OHl- 
denttOly  iatrease  year  teewledge  el  Spanish.  ASbmt  C  N. 
ICadntesh.  478  C:eUe  Selto,  Bueiiee  Aires,  Arfsii£L 
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To  New  York  Readers 
of  The  Public 

The  Public  is  now  on  the   Subway  news- 
stands.   When  you  want  extra  copies,  buy  them 
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An  English  nobleman  wm  about  to  set  out  for 
India,  and  fearing  that  in  his  absence  vandals  might 
destroy  a  picturesque  ruin  on  his  estate,  he  said  to 
his  steward:  "I  want  you  to  build  a  wall  here**— 
he  drew  a  tiny  furrow  with  his  stick  around  the  ruin 
—"a  stone  wall  five  feet  high.*" 

On  his  return  home  the  nobleman  started  for  the 
spot.  When  he  reached  it  he  rubbed  his  eyes  in 
amazement.  There  was  the  new  stone  wall,  but  he 
could  see  nothing  towering  up  inside  of  it  He  turned 
excitedly  to  his  steward: 

^Look  here,  where's  the  ruin,  man?'' 

"The  ruin,  my  lord?''  replied  the  steward.  "Oh, 
that  ould  thing!  Sure,  I  used  it  to  build  the  wall 
with.''— Boston  TranaeripL 


"Never  despair.  Somewhere  beyond  the  cknids  tfaa 
sun  is  shining." 

"Yes,  and  somewhere  below  the  sea  there's  saUd 
bottom.  But  that  doesnt  help  a  man  when  he  fsUs 
overboard."— Sotttmore  Am$riean, 


"So  you  were  invited  to  participate  in  a  profit- 
sharhig  scheme?" 

"Yes." 

"How  did  you  come  out?" 

"I  discovered  that  the  purpose  of  the  scheme  was 
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International     Realities 

A  Book  of  Immediate  Importance  By 
PHILIP  MARSHALL  BROWN 
Professor  of  Inf emotional  \L<kv  at  Princeton 
Prof.  Brown  seems  to  have  furnished  the  student  of  world  politics  a  sound  and  vigor- 
ous antidote  to  the  contentions  of  extremists.    The  work  is  a   forceful  and   impressive 
analysis  of  international  law  in  the  light  of  its   breakdown    in    the    present   war.  — New 
York  Evening  Sun.  $1,40  net 


Latter-Day  Problems 

By  J.  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN 
Revised  and  Enlabged  Edition 
From  the  Author's  Preface: 
"In  order  to  secure  a  more  homogeneous  charac- 
ter to  this  treatment  of  social  questions,  it  seemed 
best  to  omit  the  last  three  chapters,  dealing  with 
banking  and  monetary  subjects,  and  to  aad  five 
other  diapters  belonging  to  the  same  field  as  the 
first  seven.    The  whole  volume  in  its  new  form, 
therefore,  is  addressed  to  the  one,  altiiough  lar^je, 
constituency  which  is  looking  to  economics  for  aid 
in  solving  the  so-called  'social  problem.'" 
$1,50  net 

The  Amateur  PlUlOjsophar 

By  CARL  H.  GRABO 

Instructor  of  English  at  Chicago  University 

It  is  a  book  for  the  American  man  and  woman, 

not  scholars  or  specialists,  not  ignorant  or  untrained, 

but  living,  thinking,  working,  striving  to  face  dearly 

the  problems  of  life  and  of  the  relation  of  man  to 

the  universe  that  brought  him  into  being  and  to 

the  society  in  which  he  lives.— AT^i^  York  Times, 

$J,S0  net 

The  Hidden  Happiness 

By  STEPHEN  BERRIEN  STANTON 
Author  of  "The  Essential  Life,"  "Soul  and 
Circumstance,*'  etc, 
"Derive  happiness  from  yourself,  not  from  con- 
ditions."   This  sentence  is  perhaps  the  keynote  of 
the  book.    Happiness  is  hiddei,  but  we  shall  never 
find  it  in  the  world.    The  attainment  of  that  mental 
and  spirittial  attitude  in  which  happiness  consists  is 
the  ideal  of  the  book;  the  loftiest  spirituality  and 
Emersonian  stimulus  pervades  its  pages. 
$i.2S  net 

Guide  to  the  Nature  Treasures 
of  New  York  aty 

Prepared  hj  Gkorgb  N.  Pindax,  assisted  hj  Mabel  H.  Pxai- 
SON  and  G.  Clydb  Fishsb.  Published  for  the  American 
Musetun   of  Natural  Histonr.     Profusely  illuttrated. 

This  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  the  New  York  Aquarium,  the 
New  York  Zoological  Park  and  Botanical  Gardoi, 
the  Brooklyn  Museum,  Botanic  Garden,  and  Chil- 
dren's Museum.  It  takes  up  each  of  these  insti- 
tutions in  careful  detail  with  plans  of  the  buUdinj^  ahowing 
hoi         '  *  *"  '       ^  -  -M_     _j 


how  each  specimen  may  be  found  easily  and  qui< 

The  specimens  themselres  are  most  carefully  described 
and  the  book  is  profuse  with  illustrations.  It  provM 
vividly  the  statement  made  on  its  tiUe-page  that  Naw 
York  now  offers  more  free  public  education  in  natnrtt 
•dence  than  any  other  city. 

75  cents  net 

CHARLES  SCRTONER'S  SONS 


The  Basis  of  Durable  Peace 

WWTTBN  AT  THE  INVITATION  OF  THE  NEW  YOKK  TIMB 
BY 

COSMOS 
{A  Distinguished  Publicist) 
Terms  of  peace  which  shall  make  impossible  an- 
other war— these  are  the  substance  and  ideal  of  the 
book;  and  they  are  presented  with  breadth  of 
knowledge  and  far-seeing  statesmanship  by  one 
whose  competence  and  authority  would  be  recog- 
nized in  both  hemispheres. 

Cloth,  50  cents  net;  Paper,  30  cents  net 

The  Social  TeadUngs  of  the  Propbett 
and  Jesus 

By  Prof.  CHARLES  FOSTER  KENT,  PhJ), 
of  Yale 

The  author  shows  that  the  Bible  not  only  has  a 
message  for  our  personal  Hves  but  that  its  teachings 
are  capable  of  ennobling  the  whole  range  of  our 
social  relationships,  induding  the  political  and 
economic 

This  is  an  invaluable  book  for  the  man  who  has 
learned  that  the  Bible  has  something  vital  to  say 
about  such  matters  as  the  living  wage  or  the  direct 
primary  and  who  wants  to  investigate  the  matter 
thoroughly  and  carefully  for  himself.  Under  Pro- 
fessor Kent's  guidance  he  will  find  this  little  appre- 
ciated or  to  him  perhaps  almost  unknown  book  stid- 
denl^  becoming  a  veritable  power-house  of  social 
inspiration. 

$J,S0  net 

Reveries  of  a  Schootanaster 

By  F.  B.  PEARSON 
A  book  of  kindly  comment  on  life,  full  of  com- 
mon sense,  practicd  wisdom,  philosophy,  and  quaint 
humor.  The  author  has  the  rare  faculty  of  putting 
familiar  truths  in  an  original  way  and  so  surpris- 
ing the  reader  and  piquinf  his  interest.  As  one  reads  one 
wonders  what  bright  remark  is  coming  next. 

$ij00  net 

The  WUl  to  nreedmn 

Ot    TRB    GOSPKL   OP    NISTZ8CKB    AND   THE    GoSPBL    OP    CBUST. 

By  Rev.  John  Nivixxb  Figgis,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  of  the  Com- 
munity of  the  Resurrection,  Honorary  FeUow  of  St 
Catherine's  College,  Cambridge. 

This    is    a    discriminating    and    briUiant    discussion    of 
Nietzsche.    It  tells  briefly  the  story  of  Nietzsche's  life,  sum- 
marizes his  message,   contrasts  it   with   Christianity,  traon 
Its   sources   in   part   to   earlier   thinkers,   and   estimates .  its 
talue  ana  significance.     Nietzsche's  central  doctrtne 
is  shown  to  be  his  ideal  of  a  stiperior  order  of  beings, 
the  supermen,   who  are   to  be  eroWed  at  any  cost 
either  to  themselves  or  to  the  inferior  mob.     The 
best  in   Nietzsche,   according  to  this  author,  toy 
ecom   of  cowardice    (as  contrasted   with  ^**Pt^4 
utiliurianism)  and  his  gospel  of  freedom  as  agaiut 
%l,%5net 
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Editorial 


A  strong  argument  for  the  referendum  is 
implied  in  President  Wilson's  condemnation 
of  the  Senate  filibuster.  If  it  is  wrong  for 
a  minority  of  the  Senate  to  prevent  action 
on  a  measure  then  it  is  even  more  wrong  in 
principle  to  deny  to  the  people  an  opportunity 
to  pass  directly  on  matters  of  vital  interest. 
A  filibustering  minority  Is  but  a  miniature  il- 
lustration of  a  whole  legislative  body  which 
refuses  to  consult  the  popular  will. 
«     «     « 

That  was  a  suggestive  bit  of  news  that 
came  from  Bayonne,  France,  where  a  muni- 
tions factory  increased  its  output  of  shells 
from  three  per  day  per  person  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  to  7.2  in  April,  1916,  and  9.2 
in  August.  The  increase  in  product  is  due, 
it  is  said,  to  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
material,  and  the  increased  employment  of 
female  labor.  Efforts  have  been  made  since 
November,  1915,  to  increase  the  proportion 
of  women  workers,  which  is  now  65  per  cent. 
The  old  objection  that  a  woman  should  not 
vote  because  she  cannot  fight  has  less  force 
than  formerly.  With  women  voting  in  the 
central  and  western  States  of  this  country, 
and  ihe  leading  statesmen  of  Great  Britain 
declaring  for  the  suffrage  in  that  country 
because  of  women's  service  in  the  war,  one 
wonders  how  long  the  smug  citizen  and  ward 
heeler  in  New  York  will  join  in  refusing 
woman  the  right  to  vote  in  this  State. 
«     «     « 

The  reflection  that  more  good  would  have 
been  accomplished  had  the  press  given 
columns  to  showing  up  evasion  of  the  safety 
laws,  instead  of  pages  to  a  General  Slocum 
disaster  or  an  Iroquois  fire  is  suggested  by 
the  space  given  by  the  New  York  newspapers 
to  the  food  riots  and  the  Exhibit  on  the  High 


Cost  of  Living.  Let  it  be  said  that  they  did 
not  boycott  the  Exhibit;  they  gave  it,  indeed, 
liberal  notices ;  but  they  did  not  analyze  the 
data  presented,  and  enlarge  upon  it  as  they 
did  food  prices  on  the  East  Side.  This  shows 
a  lack  of  discernment  and  enterprise.  The 
fact  that  this  exhibition  showing  where  the 
earnings  of  labor  and  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  science  and  invention  go  was  held  at 
the  very  time  and  within  a  few  blocks  of  the 
food  riots,  should  have  furnished  the  drama- 
tic element  necessary  to  make  facts  news. 
Starvation  is^  more  ''sensational"  than  eco- 
nomic law,  it  is  true ;  but,  there  is  a  connec- 
tion between  the  two  that  society  must  sooner 
or  later  recognize.  And  the  sooner  the  recog- 
nition, the  less  will  be  the  starvation. 
«     «     « 

The  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  United 
States  at  the  present  moment  are  the  inter- 
ests trying  to  secure  compulsory  military  ser- 
vice, passage  of  the  "spy"  bill,  and  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  The  most  alarming  feature  of 
the  situation  is  that  some  of  these  enemies 
have  seats  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. They  may  even  be  represented 
in  the  Cabinet. 

*     *    t 

Theodore  Roosevelt  refuses  to  debate  the 
preparedness  issue  with  William  J.  Bryan. 
He  says  the  question  is  non-debatable,  and 
as  evidence  of  his  faith  in  that  assertion  sup- 
plements it  with  about  three-quarters  of  a 
newspaper  column  of  debate.  Moreover,  he 
urges  those  who  are  unconvinced  to  read  a 
book  by  James  M.  Beck.  Why  recommend 
controversial  literature  on  a  "non-debat- 
able" subject?  He  says  one  might  as  well 
debate  "the  advantage  of  the  reintroduction 
of  slavery,"  or  "the  duty  of  submission  to 
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Papen,  the  German  Military  Attache,  pro- 
nounced to  be  capable  of  assuming  command 
should  be  promoted  to  an  enlarged  and 
democratized  West  Point.  The  small  army 
needed  by  this  country  might  be  used  al- 
most entirely  for  the  training  of  men  for 
command,  in  case  we  should  ever  have  to 
raise  a  volunteer  force  to  repel  invasion. 
«    «    « 

It  is  a  fme  compliment  that  China  has  just 
paid  to  the  United  States,  in  sending  the 
little  ex-Emperor  to  this  country  to  be  edu- 
cated. Though  the  Manchu  royal  family  has 
been  divested  of  political  power  it  appears 
still  to  be  an  object  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  the  President's  approval.  The  dis- 
patches hazard  the  guess  that  America  was 
chosen  because  it  was  desired  Hiat  the  boy  be 
educated  in  a  country  where  he  should  not 
be  prejudiced  against  a  republican  form 
of  government.  A  more  plausible  reason 
lies  in  the  long  friendship  between  the  two 
countries,  and  the  fact  that  of  all  the  great 
nations  having  dealings  with  China  the 
United  States  is  tiie  only  one  to  refrain  from 
the  use  of  force  to  obtain  concessions  and 
privileges.  It  will  be  fitting  that  the  first 
President  and  the  last  Emperor  of  China 
should  have  been  educated  in  this  country. 
«    «    « 

The  fallacy  is  urged  in  behalf  of  compul- 
sory military  service  that  it  is  as  justifiable 
as  the  right  to  levy  taxes.  The  Southern 
slave  holders  might  have  argued  in  the  same 
way  that  they  had  as  good  a  right  tp  compel 
their  Negroes  to  fight  for  them  as  to  appro- 
priate their  labor.  If  taxation  and  conscrip- 
tion are  the  same  in  principle,  there  is  little  to 
say  in  defense  of  taxation.  Singletaxers  have 
long  contended  that  if  a  man  has  a  right  to 
himself,  not  even  the  government  may  right- 
fully deprive  him  through  taxation  of  any 
part  of  tiie  product  of  his  labor.  Their  op- 
ponents who  have  tried  to  answer  this  con- 
tention hold  that  there  is  a  difference  in  prin- 
ciple between  taking  by  the  government  of  a 
"reasonable''  percentage  of  an  individual's 
earnings  and  taking  it  all.  If  this  reply  is 
correct  then  there  is  a  difference  in  prin- 
ciple between  taxation  and  conscription.  If 
wrong,  then  taxation  itself,  so  far  as  it  ap- 
plies to  labor  products  lacks  justification. 
To  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  assert  that  the 


most  extreme  form  of  slavery  is  as  justifiable 
as  taxation  of  labor  products.  Conscrip- 
tionists  are  welcome  to  chose  whichever  horn 
of  this  dilemma  they  prefer. 
«>  «  « 
The  independent  progressive  members  of 
the  new  Congress  seem  to  be  driving  the  re- 
actionary tory  members  of  botii  parties  to 
unite.  That  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  reported  deal  by  which  Champ 
Clark  is  to  be  reelected  Speaker  and  James 
R.  Mann  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  Other  reactionaries 
are  to  be  put  at  Hie  head  of  other  committees. 
Something  has  been  gained  when  rtoction- 
aries  must  drop  the  pretense  of  standing 
for  essentially  different  principles.  Now 
let  the  progressives  get  together,  and  give  liie 
combine  some  real  opposition. 
«    «     « 

Alton  B.  Parker's  childish  and  contemp- 
tible message  to  Bryan  would  be  beneath  no- 
tice, but  that  it  furnishes  evidence  of  excep- 
tions to  the  principle  of  equality  before  the 
law.  Mr.  Parker's  message,  expressing  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Bryan  should  ^Tiave  gone 
to  heaven,"  can  be  construed  with  far  more 
reason  as  an  incitement  to  violence  than  the 
expressions  which  have  been  made  a  pre- 
text for  prosecution  of  speakers  and  writers 
less  favored  by  plutocracy.  However,  Mr. 
Parker  is  in  no  danger  of  Hie  law.  He  must 
have  known  that  his  utterance  was  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  attributed  to  many  so- 
called  anarchistic  speakers  and  writers.  But 
he  also  knew  that  the  law  is  not  always  equal- 
ly administered.  And  he^knew,  moreover, 
tiiat  Mr.  Bryan  as  a  patriotic  upholder  of  the 
American  doctrine  of  free  speech,  would  not 
attempt  to  have  any  one  punished  for  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  however  outrageous  it 
might  be.  Like  so  many  who  charge  others 
with  lack  of  courage,  Mr.  Parker  seems  to 
have  indulged  in  a  very  safe  pastime. 

«     «     « 

How  dangerous  to  freedom  and  true  Amer- 
icanism the  preparedness  propaganda  is  may 
be  noted  from  the  following  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Post: 

From  this  time  on,  until  peace  again  reigna  in  the 
world,  the  citizen  or  alien  in  tUs  country,  whatever 
his  propaganda  for  unpreparedness,  is  an  enemy, 
and  if  there  is  no  law  to  punish  him  as  such,  Con- 
gress should'  enact  one. 
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The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  PosVs 
demand  is  that  opposition  to  preparedness  is 
based  on  truth  so  obvious  that  the  militarists 
cannot  hope  to  refute  it.  In  demanding  sup- 
pression of  the  propaganda,  it  demands  that 
the  American  people  be  blindfolded  and  led 
to  adopt  a  policy,  in  the  correctness  of  which 
the  Post  has  not  sufficient  confidence  to  have 
fairly  discussed.  If  at  any  time  in  the  future 
some  one  in  power  should  seek  to  censor  the 
Post  for  anything  it  may  say,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  it  will  be  estopped  from  protesting 
by  reference  to  its  own  position  on  this  issue. 

War  and  Democratic  Control. 

A  valued  correspondent  asks  in  regard  to 
submitting  a  declaration  of  war  to  a  refer- 
endum whether  the  French  nation  should 
have  held  a  referendum  when  the  German 
army  started  across  their  boundaries.  Since 
the  demand  for  a  referendum  makes  an  ex- 
cejytion  of  actual  invasion  the  question  is 
not  relevant.  The  situation  is  different  in 
the  United  States.  The  country  is  in  no 
danger  of  invasion.  It  would  be  criminal  to 
plunge  the  nation  into  war  regardless  of  the 
popular  will. 

Whai  France  should  have  held  a  referen- 
dum was  not  while  an  army  of  invasion  was 
on  the  way,  but  as  soon  as  the  question  arose 
of  helping  Russia.  And  even  long  before 
that  time  the  alliance  with  Russia  should  not 
have  been  formed  without  the  formal  con- 
sent of  the  people.  Democratic  control 
means  more  than  a  popular  vote  on  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  It  means  an  end  to  the  binding 
of  people  by  treaties  concerning  which  they 
have  not  been  consulted.  Western  Europe 
at  least  might  have  easily  avoided  getting 
into  war  under  such  conditions. 

The  same  correspondent  speaks  also  in  be- 
half of  censorship  of  the  press.  He  cites  the 
Hearst  papers  as  a  terrible  example  of  free- 
dom and  asks — 

What  is  the  advantage  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
to  criticise  the  mishandling  of  a  war,  when  that  very 
freedom  of  the  press  \b  the  channel  through  which 
that  war  was  brought  on? 

The  correspondent  forgets  that  unless  the 
right  to  preach  error  be  conceded  the  right 
to  preach  truth  cannot  be  safe.  Some  one 
must  decide  what  is  truth  and  what  is  error; 
no  censor,  however  able  and  honest,  can  be 
depended  upon  to  do  that.  A  mistake  on 
his  part  would  give  free  scope  to  error  and 


suppress  truth  entirely.  Whatever  evil  there 
is  in  the  Hearst  papers  would  probably  be 
allowed  to  stand  under  censorship.  It  is 
not  advocacy  of  war  on  Mexico,  compulsory 
military  service  and  similar  iniquities  to 
which  a  government  inclined  to  exercise 
censorship  would  object.  What  would  be 
censored  would  be  ideas  still  unpopular,  and 
criticism  that  cannot  be  refuted.  Even  if 
censorship  were  not  wrong  in  principle,  it 
should  be  shunned  because  it  is  worse  than 
any  evil  it  would  be  designed  to  cure. 

s.  D. 

Another  Reaaon  Against  Wars. 

Whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  wireless 
communication  has  been  established  between 
Mexico  City  and  Berlin,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  such  a  feat  is  possible;  and 
it  is  another  evidence  of  the  utter  madness 
of  those  who  seek  peace  through  armaments. 
President  Wilson  said  this  was  the  last  great 
war  that  America  could  keep  out  of;  and 
he  might  have  added  that  it  is  the  last  war 
that  any  Country  can  keep  out  of  if  it  be 
conducted  upon  present  lines.  The  wireless 
station  in  neutral  nations  complicates  cen- 
sorship, submarines  destroy  battleships,  and 
air  craft  fly  over  coast  defenses ;  so  liiat  Hie 
entire  world  may  be  drawn  into  the  struggle. 
If  it  were  not  that  the  belligerents  were  now 
so  near  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  they  might 
yet  precipitate  universal  war.  But  outraged 
nature  has  laid  her  restraining  hand  upon 
them.  Failing  physical  strength  must  soon 
compel  them  from  very  weariness  to  seek 
peace. 

Physical  force  can  never  maintain  peace 
because  the  stronger  will  tend  to  intolerance 
and  impatience  of  the  weak;  and  the  weak 
will  in  self-defense  unite  till  they  are 
stronger  than  the  oppressor.  And  so  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  will  waver  back  and 
forth,  as  one  side  or  the  other  secures  a  new 
ally.  But  justice  and  reason  can  surmount 
armaments.  And  the  question  of  wheHier  the 
world  shall  at  the  end  of  tiie  present  war 
adopt  a  policy  tending  toward  might  or  to- 
ward justice  will  depend  more  upon  the 
course  now  taken  by  the  United  States  than 
upon  that  of  any  other  country.  We  are 
in  a  state  of  hysteria,  bordering  in 
many  places  upon  panic.  We  see  plots  and 
traitors  upon  every  hand.  And  in  our  con- 
fusion a  few  aggressive  men  have  stampeded 
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the  country  into  a  preparedness  program 
that  is  likely  to  be  viewed  with  shame  and 
humiliation  when  the  delirium  has  passed. 

And  even  if  it  should  be  found  in  the  end 
that  we  must  come  to  a  dependence  upon 
physical  force  for  safety,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  such  haste.  The  belligerents  are  al- 
ready so  exhausted  that  years  will  be  re- 
quired for  tiieir  recovery.  Meanwhile,  if 
they  disarm,  our  preparations  will  be  un- 
necessary; if  they  renew  their  armament 
we  can  build  much  faster  than  tiiey.  Why 
then  the  haste  to  begin  before  we  know  what 
is  to  be  the  future  policy  of  the  world?  Is 
it  so  small  a  matter  that,  having  survived 
all  these  years  in  freedom,  we  should  now 
upon  a  moment's  notice,  and  in  a  state  of 
high  nervous  tension,  adopt  military  con- 
scription, with  all  that  such  a  despotic  system 
implies?  Leaders  who  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  swept  from  their  feet  by  this 
wave  of  emotion  discredit  their  own  leader- 
ship.   It  is  time  for  second  Hioughts.      S.  c. 

What  Constitutes  Disloyalty. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago 
the  good  people  of  Salem  were  searching  the 
town  for  witches ;  today  the  Trustees  of  CJol- 
umbia  University  are  combing  the  school  for 
traitors.  Two  centuries  have  not  been  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  world  to  forget  the  fool- 
ishness of  the  witch-baiters. 

A  correspondent  complains  that  The  Pub- 
lic's "insidiously  disloyal  articles  are  noth- 
ing less  than  disgraceful,"  and  makes  strenu- 
ous objection  to  its  "anti-American  atti- 
tude." Is  this  charge  well  founded?  Who 
has  defined  the  American  attitude?  Are  we 
to  accept  a  decison  of  a  court,  or  a  majority 
at  the  ballot  box?  And  is  the  present  time, 
when  there  is  so  much  excitement  and  con- 
fusion over  the  war,  the  best  time  to  deter- 
mine just  what  is  and  what  is  not  American- 
ism? Is  it  not  possible  that  a  momentary 
wave  of  passion  may  obscure  our  vision,  and 
cause  a  hasty  conclusion  to  be  regretted? 

There  is  a  general  feeling  that  American 
life  and  institutions  stand  for  something. 
They  are  felt  to  be  in  some  vague,  and  as 
yet  loosely  defined  way,  the  expression  of  an 
ideal.  But  the  people  of  the  country  have 
never  at  any  time  been  unanimous  in  agree- 
ment. Nor  has  the  verdict  of  one  time  al- 
ways been  accepted  by  the  people  of  succeed- 


ing generations.  What  do  Americans  of  to- 
day think  of  the  controversy  between  Roger 
Williams  and  the  Plymouth  Ck>lony  oflKcials? 
Who  came  the  nearer  to  the  American  ideal, 
CJotton  Mather  or  Roger  Williams?  And 
later,  who  stood  for  American  ideals,  James 
Otis  or  Governor  Hutchinson?  And  still 
later,  whom  do  we  honor  as  foremost  in  aid- 
ing America  to  attain  her  ideals,  Robert 
Toombs,  or  William  lioyd  Garrison?  Wil- 
liams and  Otis  and  Garrison  were  bitterly 
denounced  in  their  day;  yet  the  descendant 
of  those  who  persecuted  them  have  erected 
monuments  to  their  memory  as  men  who 
aided  America  in  carrying  out  her  mission. 

But  if  one  is  disloyal  it  must  be  to  some- 
thing. What  is  it?  For  a  hundred  and  for- 
ty-one  years  this  government  has  rested  upon 
volunteer  military  service.  It  has  been  the 
frequent  boast  of  Americans  that  they  have 
not  been  subject  to  enforced  milita^  ser- 
vice, such  as  prevails  in  many  coun- 
tries in  Europe.  Freedom  of  choice, 
freedom  of  action,  freedom  of  speech,  these 
are  some  of  the  things  that  America  has  been 
supposed  to  stand  for.  But  a  wave  of  emo- 
tion sweeps  over  the  country,  and  a  cry  is 
raised  for  universal  compulsory  military  ser- 
vice. Who  are  disloyal,  those  who  would  de- 
stroy the  bulwarks  of  personal  liberty  that 
have  endured  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Government,  or  those  who  defend  tiiem? 

Age  alone  does  not  sanctify  anything.  Nor 
should  anything  be  condemned  merely  be- 
cause it  is  new.  There  are  Hiose  who  believe 
that  the  way  to  stop  wars  is  to  cease  fighting. 
No  one  believes  in  fighting  all  the  time.  A 
few  believe  in  never  fighting.  The  mass  of 
mankind  believe  in  fighting  under  varjring 
degrees  of  provocation.  Is  it  not  a  little 
presumptuous  for  any  of  these  fighters  to  de- 
nounce others  as  traitors,  when  they  them- 
selves may  be  denounced  with  equal  reason? 
If  a  man  has  a  reason  why  we  should  fight 
let  him  set  it  forth  to  the  best  of  his  ability ; 
but  if  another  man  has  a  reason  why  we 
should  not  fight,  may  he  not  also  set  it  forth 
to  the  best  of  his  ability?     If  not,  why  not? 

The  Public  believes  that  wars  never 
settle  anything  but  Hie  victor  in  a  particular 
fight.  Right  and  truth  and  justice  make 
their  way  upward  through  Hie  ages  in  spite 
of  victories  and  defeats  of  arms.  Some 
wars  have  appeared  to  be  necessary;  others 
have  been  forced  upon  nations;  but  practic- 
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ally  all  of  them  could  have  been  avoided  had 
those  in  charge  really  wished.  Are  the  na- 
tions to  fight  on  to  tiie  end  of  time,  or  may 
we  look  forward  to  a  day  when  reason  in- 
stead of  might  shall  prevail?  And  if  reason 
is  ever  to  prevail  may  we  not  plead  for  it  in 
our  day  without  being  called  disloyal  or  anti- 
American?  .  s.  c. 

Mercenary  Patriotism. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  impugn  the  motives 
of  all  militarists  in  order  to  lodge  a  charge  of 
selfishness  against  some.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  mass  of  the  people  who  wish 
preparedness,  universal  military  service,  and 
a  physical  defense  of  our  national  honor  are 
just  as  sincere,  and  just  as  disinterested  as 
Hie  pacifists.  They  are  as  eager  for  peace, 
and  even  for  ultimate  disarmament;  but  see- 
ing conditions  from  a  different  point  of  view, 
they  believe  the  end  must  be  obtained  through 
different  means. 

But  while  the  motives  of  these  militarists 
are  not  questioned,  their  wisdom  is.  And  so 
long  as  they  ally  themselves  with  interests 
that  are  wholly  mercenary,  and  permit  them- 
selves to  be  used  as  tools  to  further  dishonest 
ends  they  cannot  be  held  entirely  guiltless; 
for  ignorance,  no  less  than  sin,  must  pay  the 
penalty  of  broken  laws.  The  man  who  is 
eager  to  fight  for  his  country,  and  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  property  and  even  his  life  to  pre- 
serve its  independence  is  inspired  by  a  noble 
ideal;  but  he  defeats  the  very  purpose  of  his 
sacrifice  when  he  permits  himself  to  be  used 
for  the  profit  of  those  less  sincere. 

The  armed  clash  of  nations  that  inspires 
the  greatest  possible  sacrifice  of  tiie  patriot, 
offers  at  the  same  time  opportunity  for  others 
to  amass  private  fortunes.  And  it  happens 
at  the  close  of  every  war  that  while  the  many 
are  poorer  because  of  the  war,  and  large  num- 
bers are  dead  or  maimed,  a  few  are  found 
to  have  grown  rich.  How  can  this  be?  If 
our  country  were  to  be  overrun  by  invaders 
some  among  them  might,  because  of  Hie  loot 
taken,  be  enriched.  But  how  can  some  of  our 
own  citizens  profit  by  the  sacrifices  of  the 
others?  And  even  granting  that  there  are 
some  so  dead  to  ideals  that  they  could  profit 
by  their  country's  necessities,  what  is  to  be 
thought  of  the  discretion  of  those  citizens 
who  permit  it? 

Few  capitalists  place  their  plants  and 
equipments  at  the  service  of  their  country 


without  profit)  as  Henry  Ford  has  done.  They 
retain  not  only  the  profits  of  the  business, 
but  too  often  advance  prices  and  reduce  the 
quality  of  goods  at  the  very  time  the  life  of 
the  nation  hangs  in  the  balance.  And  in- 
stead of  the  capitalist's  giving  his  own  capi- 
tal to  the  service  of  his  country,  as  the  sol- 
dier gives  his  life,  he  lends  at  an  abnormal 
profit  that  is  by  means  of  bonds  made  a  bur- 
den upon  succeeding  generations.  That  one 
man  i^ould  thus  be  enriched  while  the  others 
are  impoverished,  maimed,  or  killed  in  behalf 
of  the  same  ideal  is  a  monstrous  perversion 
of  reason. 

If  the  conscientious  militarist  would  con- 
vince the  country  of  his  sincerity  he  must 
purge  his  preparedness  schemes  of  all  profit. 
If  he  would  compel  men  to  serve  as  soldiers, 
he  must  compel  the  rich  to  pay  the  bills. 
Nor  does  the  taxation  of  war  profits  meet 
this  requirement.  There  can  be  no  legitimate 
war  profits.  War  means  sacrifice.  It  means 
the  sacrifice  of  wealth  and  life  by  the  coimtry. 
How  then  can  it  be  possible  for  a  few  to  profit 
except  at  the  expense  of  the  many?  And  if 
some  citizens  gain  at  the  cost  of  other  citi- 
zens, what  becomes  of  patriotism? 

If  honest  militarists  would  prove  their  sin- 
cerity let  them  establish  laws  that  will  re- 
quire of  all  manufacturers  and  dealers  what 
Henry  Ford  has  volunteered,  service  without 
profit.  When  this  is  done  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  will  not  be  necessary;  and  until 
it  is  done  compulsory  military  service  will  de- 
feat its  own  end.  s.  C. 

'The  Congresswoman's  O|^>ortunity. 

That  Congresswoman  Jeannette  Rimkin  of 
Montana  will  be  helpful  to  the  progressive 
forces  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
forecast  by  her  address  in  New  York  City  on 
March  2.  She  strongly  advocated  the  Initi- 
ative, Referendum  and  Recall,  and  showed 
moreover  an  understanding  of  the  need  of 
fundamental  economic  reform.  ^'Economic  . 
conditions  exist,"  she  said,  "not  because  of 
the  perversity  of  himian  nature,  but  because 
laws  are  made  for  the  protection  and  special 
privilege  of  the  few."  Concerning  the  land 
question  she  said  in  part: 

In  the  beginning,  the  land  of  Montana  and  all  its 
resources  were  owned  by  the  people  as  a  whole,  the 
land  was  free.  Now,  when  we  come  to  look  closely 
into  the  ownership  of  Montana's  resources,  we  find 
that  three  corporations  control  the  mines,  the  water 
power  and  the  forests — ^the  same  few  that  are  in 
possession  in  other  States.    .    .    .    The  resources 
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Of  the  country  should  be  need  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  instead  of  for  a  few. 

With  so  dear  a  iprasp  of  the  main  under- 
lying cause  of  bad  social  conditions.  Miss 
Rankin  should  not  find  it  difllcult  to  co-oper- 
ate with  those  Congressmen  who  have  a  defi- 
nite remedy  to  propose.  These  are  the  mem- 
bers ready  to  support  such  measures  as 
the  Grosser  bill  to  conserve  for  the  people  the 
remaining  public  lands,  and  the  Bailey  bill  to 
restore  by  a  tax  on  land  values  the  resources 
held  out  of  use  by  speculators. 

Miss  Rankin  will  find  much  work  awaiting 
her  along  the  line  she  has  mapped  out.  Devo- 
tion to  that  will  prove  beyond  peradventure 
that  Montana  voters  acted  wisdy  when  Hiey 
chose  her  instead  of  her  male  predecessor. 
And  besides  being  helpful  in  bringing  about 
social  betterment  sudi  a  cause  will  make 
easier  the  fight  throughout  the  nation  for 
political  equality  of  woman.  A  splendid 
opportunity  exists  for  the  pioneer  Congress- 
woman.  8.  D. 

Arfantlna  and  Manhattan. 

B]nx>n  W.  Holt,  who  has  so  long  vitalized 
his  weekly  stock  letter  by  injecting  sound 
economic  observations  into  his  analysis  of 
the  market,  appears  to  have  some  imitators. 
It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  Foreign 
Trade  Letter  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston  is  warning  American  business  men 
against  the  overwhelming  competition  of 
government-directed  business  after  the  war. 
The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  is  more 
rational  in  its  comment  on  Argentine  taxa- 
tion, which  appeared  in  its  publication,  ''The 
Americas."  In  a  recent  issue  it  says  of  the 
situation  in  Argentina : 

Present  day  taxes  rest  far  too  heavily  upon  the 
product  of  the  land  and  the  increase  of  the  herds 
rather  than  upon  the  land  itself;  that  is,  improved 
land  or  the  product  thereof  pays  a  tax  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  that  levied  on  unimproved  land. 
.  •  .  Should  this  system  be  reversed,  the  new 
form  of  taxation  would  contribute  to  the  breaking 
up  to  a  substantial  extent  of  the  enormous  single 
ownership  of  land,  se  large  a  proportion  of  which  is 
wholly  uncultivated,  thereby  making  possible  the  ex- 
istence  of  small  farms,  which  up  to  the  present  have 
been  practically  unknown. 

Such  a  statement  in  the  columns  of  a 
radical  newspaper,  or  from  the  mouth  of  an 
"agitator,"  might  pass  unnoticed ;  but  when 
it  appears  in  a  publication  issued  by  the 
National  City  Bank  it  is  evident  either  that 


the  light  is  penetrating  dark  places,  or  that 
some  one  hsA  blundered.  But  be  the  cause 
of  the  statement  what  it  may,  the  interesting 
fact  is  that  it  is  true.  And  a  still  more  in- 
teresting fact  is  that  the  statement  would  be 
as  true  of  Manhattan  Island,  or  the  State  of 
Illinois,  as  it  is  of  Argentina.  Every  year 
thousands  of  Italians,  and  other  Europeans 
cross  the  ocean  to  Hie  Arg^itine  Republic  in 
search  of  employment,  but  most  of  them  re- 
turn at  the  end  of  the  harvest  season.  The 
great  estates  need  labor  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  it  is  cast  adrift;  and  as  Hiere  is  no 
opportunity  for  self -employment  the  men  re- 
turn to  the  home  country.  Argentina  is  a 
fertile  country,  and  there  is  a  market  for  its 
products,  but  the  owners  of  the  great  landed 
estates  will  not  sell.  The  present  small  tax 
encourages  them  to  keep  land  in  cattle 
ranges  that  should  be  under  plow.  But  if 
the  tax  be  removed  from  the  herds  and  other 
farm  products,  and  be  laid  upon  the  land,  it 
will,  as  the  City  Bank  says,  ^'contribute  to 
the  breaking  up  to  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  enormous  single  ownership  of  land,  so 
large  a  proportion  of  which  is  wholly  unculti- 
vated, thereby  making  possible  the  existence 
of  small  farms,  which  up  to  the  present  time 
have  been  practically  unknown.*' 

The  question  will  arise  in  some  minds  as 
to  whether  the  City  Bank  editor  appreciates 
the  fact  that  natural  law  is  universal,  and 
that  the  taxation  of  buildings  has  the  same 
effect  as  a  tax  upon  cattle,  and  that  many 
landed  estates  on  Manhattan  Island — rvalue 
instead  of  area  being  considered — are  far 
larger  than  they  are  in  Argentina,  with  a 
greater  portion  vacant.  For  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  as  a  field  over  which  a  steer  may 
roam  is  vacant,  so  a  lot  on  Broadway  with  a 
one-  or  two-story  shads  is  vacant.  And  just 
as  the  removal  of  taxes  from  Argentine  herds 
to  Argentine  lands  will  tend  to  multiply  herds 
and  decrease  vacant  land,  so  the  shifting  of 
taxes  from  Manhattan  buildings  to  Manhat- 
tan lands  will  tend  to  multiply  house-room  so 
much  needed,  and  decrease  vacant  land.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  National  City  Bank 
editor  will  give  this  matter  further  considera- 
tion.    It  is  highly  important.  s.  a 

Edmonton's  PoaslbU  Mistake. 

Because  members  of  tiie  city  council  of 
Edmonton  have  asked  the  Alberta  Legisla- 
ture to  allow  the  city  to  levy  taxes  on  indus- 
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try#  some  Siiiffletaxers  elsewhere  have  ex- 
pressed concern.  They  fear  lest  grantinsr 
of  this  demand  may  create  the  false  impres- 
sion that  the  Singletax  has  proved  a  failure 
in  Edmonton.  They  should  have  more  con- 
fidence in  the  intelligence  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. The  situation  in  Edmonton,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  Canadian  Municipal  Journal, 
shows  that  the  city  has  the  Singletax  in  name 
only.  That  is,  so  long  as  the  tax  took  but  a 
small  fraction  of  rental  values,  it  was  allowed 
to  stand.  But  now  that  speculative  values 
have  been  largely  eliminated  the  tax,  if  en- 
forced,  would  t^e  so  large  a  part  of  the 
rental  value  as  to  make  it  unprofitable  to 
hold  the  land  unused  for  a  future  rise.  The 
holders  would  either  have  to  use  the  land  or 
let  go.  To  save  these  speculators  the  coun- 
cil has  asked  for  power  to  reimpose  taxes  on 
labor  products. 

If  this  should  be  done  it  would  be  notice 
to  capital  and  labor  everywhere  that  Edmon- 
ton wants  neither  to  come.  It  would  mean 
that  the  city  wants  land  held  out  of  use,  even 
though  her  streets  be  filled  with  unemployed 
men  able  and  willing  to  use  it,  and  owners  of 
capital  be  eager  for  a  chance  to  invest  in  im- 
provements. If  Edmonton  actually  prefers 
that  land  owners  get  tribute  before  pro- 
ducers of  wealth  get  a  just  return  for  their 
efforts,  then  she  should  be  allowed  to  have  her 
way.  A  horrible  example  of  a  city  so  un- 
wise would  serve  the  Singletax  movement  al- 
most as  well  as  one  of  cities  that  have  taken 
the  proper  step. 

As  a  kindness  to  Edmonton — ^but  for  no 
other  reason — the  citizens  may  properly  be 
warned  by  outsiders  of  the  meaning  of  the 
proposed  step.  If  they  nevertheless  persist 
in  such  a  folly  then  the  consequences  are 
upon  their  own  heads.  The  outside  world 
will  simply  pass  Edmonton  by.  s.  D. 

Making  Public  Opinion  by  Headlines. 

As  it  is  the  worst  wheel  on  the  wagon  that 
makes  the  most  noise,  so  it  is  the  most  sen- 
sational speaker  that  is  quoted  in  the  news- 
papers. It  might  be  well  to  keep  this  in  mind 
during  this  panicky  condition  of  public 
opinion.  A  vast  amount  is  being  said  and 
written  on  the  war  situation,  and  not  all  of  it 
is  foolish.  But  there  are  a  few  speakers  and 
writers  who  delight  in  extreme  statements. 
They  may  not  necessarily  be  dishonest,  or 
even  altogeHier  foolish.   They  lack  a  sense  of 


proportion.  They  view  everything  in  the 
superlative  degree.  A  possibility  becomes 
a  certainty;  a  suspicion  is  immediately  trans- 
formed into  a  fact.  Were  Hie  press  to 
treat  the  two  classes  of  writers  and  speakers 
alike,  little  harm  would  be  done.  But  the 
journalist's  desire  to  catch  the  eye  of  the 
reader  prompts  him  to  headline  the  striking, 
the  uncommon,  the  sensational.  And  the 
mass  of  readers,  who  have  not  heard  the 
speeches,  are  impressed  by  the  amount  of 
printers'  ink  they  see.  As  concealed  Greek 
judges  in  the  oratorical  contests  made  their 
estimates  from  the  volume  of  applause  given 
by  the  audience,  so  in  a  way  the  American 
citizen  estimates  public  men  by  the  frequency 
with  which  they  appear  in  the  headlines. 
This  is  most  unfortunate.  It  enables  the 
sensational,  the  unbalanced,  the  out-of-pro- 
portion  men  and  women  to  wield  an  influence 
disproportionate  to  their  numbers  and  abil- 
ity. Little  can  be  done  to  counteract  it  till 
the  reading  public  has  learned  to  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  froth  and  substance;  but 
the  really  discriminating  reader  will  look  for 
information  inside  the  paper,  rather  than 
in  the  flaring  headlines  on  the  front  page. 

S.C. 

Rockefeller's  Faulty  Political  Economy. 

John  D.  RockefeUer,  Jr.,  repeats  in  the 
Hearst  organs  of  March  11  his  argument  to 
show  that  labor  and  capital  are  partners. 
The  trouble  with  Mr.  Rockefeller's  position 
is  that  he  sees  no  factor  in  the  situation  be- 
sides labor  and  capital.  This  may  be  due  to 
failure  to  grasp  the  correct  meaning  of  Hiese 
terms.  Since  he  offers  no  definition  of  his 
own,  let  it  be  stated  that  in  political  economy 
"labor"  means  any  effort  put  forth  to  satisfy 
human  desires.  "Capital"  is  labor  products 
used  in  further  production.  So  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's statement  that  liabor  and  capital  are 
partners  means  that  labor  is  in  partnership 
with  its  product.  If  there  were  no  other 
factors  to  be  dealt  with  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  write  about 
industrial  disturbances.  As  the  producer  of 
capital  labor  would  be  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

But  that  there  is  another  factor  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's own  experience  in  Ck>lorado  should 
show.  The  reason  that  his  miners  there  lack 
power  to  improve  their  condition  without  his 
help  is  not  because  he  owns  machinery  and 
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other  labor  products,  while  they  own  little 
or  none.  It  is  because,  besides  owning  much 
capital,  he  owns  the  land  without  which  both 
capital  and  labor  would  be  useless.  Without 
access  to  (Colorado's  mining  lands,  no  capi- 
talist, even  though  he  had  all  the  machinery 
and  other  materials  which  Mr.  Rockefeller 
owns,  could  form  a  partnership  with  laborers 
that  would  have  any  beneficial  results.  As 
an  owner  of  capital  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  in  a 
position  to  be  a  helpful  factor  in  producing 
wealth.  But  as  a  land  monopolist  he  is  in 
position  to  obstruct  wealth  production  until 
labor  agrees  to  concede  him  a  larger  share 
of  the  product  than  he  could  get  under  fair 
conditions. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  has 
ignored  this  phase  of  the  matter.  When  he 
takes  up  the  subject  again  perhaps  he  will 
go  into  it  more  completely.  s.  D. 

Beating  a  Sick  Man* 

Those  super-timid  persons  who  have  been 
trying  so  hard  to  work  themselves  into  a 
panic  over  the  destructive  commercial  com- 
petition of  the  belligerent  countries  when 
peace  is  restored  can  be  likened  to  nothing  so 
aptly  as  to  the  valorous  peasants  in  the  fable 
who  girded  themselves  to  destroy  a  great 
beast  that  had  taken  refuge  in  a  cistern,  but 
who  found  when  they  peered  in  that  the  noise 
was  only  Hie  magnified  wailings  of  a  starv- 
ing cat.  Ordinarily  men  reason  from  point 
to  point,  from  the  Imown  to  tiie  possible ;  but 
there  appear  to  be  places  in  this  mental  proc- 
ess where  the  connection  is  broken,  where 
the  regular  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  is 
suspended,  and  experience  is  set  at  naught. 

What  normal  business  man  fears  the  com- 
petition of  the  little  shop  keeper?  And  if 
tiiat  little  shop  keeper  suffer  a  series  of  mis- 
fortunes, such  as  impairment  of  credit,  loss 
of  members  of  his  family  who  had  aided  in 
his  work,  and  the  burning  of  his  stock,  how 
much  less  will  his  competition  be  felt.  Yet 
this  is  analogous  to  our  situation  in  regard  to 
Europe.  We  have  the  most  capital,  the  great- 
est credit,  and  the  best  workmen.  Europe 
has  burned  up  its  capital,  shot  away  its  cred- 
it, and  killed  off  its  worlanen.  Yet  there  are 
men  in  this  country  who  profess  to  fear  the 
competition  of  these  poor,  sick  countries,  and 
would  place  upon  them  not  alone  the  handicap 
they  already  bear,  but  add  still  more  to  the 
burden. 


Why  do  these  men  thus  prostitute  their 
reason?  What  business  man  does  not  know 
that  one  part  of  the  country  cannot  long  be 
prosperous  with  hard  times  in  another  part? 
Does  not  every  merchant  look  for  good  busi- 
ness when  his  countr3mien  are  prosperous, 
and  for  poor  business  when  they  are  hard 
up  ?  And  does  it  make  any  difference  whether 
his  customers  live  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
an  imaginary  line?  Efforts  have  been  made 
to  frighten  us  with  stories  of  the  great  quan- 
tities of  manufactures  stored  up  by  Germany 
to  be  dumped  upon  our  markets  as  soon  as 
peace  is  declared.  Germany  with  every  able- 
bodied  man  under  arms  making  goods  for  ex- 
port! Germany  that  has  melted  down  the 
cooking  utensils  for  shells  making  kitchen- 
ware  for  America!  Germany  that  has  not 
enough  cotton  for  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions making  doth  for  this  country!  Out 
upon  such  a  travesty  of  reason ! 

Germany  and  the  other  belligerent  nations 
have  used  up  tiieir  raw  materials,  they  have 
ruined  their  credit,  and  they  have  killed  an' 
crippled  their  workmen.  When  they  again 
take  up  the  routine  work  of  peace  they  will 
have  to  buy  on  credit,  at  higher  interest,  and 
will  have  to  man  their  shops  with  crippled 
men.  The  only  possible  injury  they  can  do 
this  country  will  lie  in  their  inability  to  ex- 
change goods  with  us  as  formerly.  They  can 
take  from  us  only  as  much  as  they  can  send 
us  goods  in  exchange;  and  since  their  pro- 
ductive power  will  be  low  their  bujring  power 
will  be  correspondingly  diminii^ed.  The 
harm  that  we  shall  suffer,  in  short,  is  not 
from  the  goods  they  will  send  to  this  country, 
but  from  the  goods  they  cannot  send.    s.  G. 

TO  ONE  EARLY  CELEBRATED. 

By  Richard  Warner  Borst. 

'Twere  easier  far  to  lay  thy  fair  life  down 
In  noble  death  on  some  heroic  plain 
Than  sit  alone,  forgot,  watching  the  wane 

Of  those  high  honors  that  to  thee  were  known. 

For  thou  may'st  know,  since  thy  foU  years  are  flown 
And  empty  decades  yawn  ere  thou  may'st  gain 
The  silent  bourne  that  knows  nor  pride  nor  pain. 

That  men  may  come  too  soon  into  their  own. 

What  others  strive  a  lif  time  to  attain 
Was  thrust  upon  these  by  the  fawning  crowd 
Who  shouted  forth  thy  name  in  lane  and  town 
Sweet,  sweeter  far,  with  faltering  steps  to  gain 
A  little  honor,  spoken  in  tones  less  loud, 
Then  cease,  while  yet  is  green  the  laurel  crown! 
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A  well  informed  newspaper  correspondent 
las  sent  me  the  following  figures  of 
i^ar  losses  up  to  January  1st,  1917.  Neces- 
jmly  they  are  inexact ;  but  they  are  compiled 
from  the  best  available  sources. 


KilUd, 

1,600,000 

jemuny    1,000,000 

France    060,000 

Anstro-Hnngary    . .  600,000 

Grctt  Britain    ....  400,000 

Turkey 100,000 

Serbia 06,000 

Italy   70,000 

Belgium  86,000 

Bulgaria    86,000 

iovnaiiia    60,000 


Woundtd. 

8,800,000 

8,600,000 

8,860,000 

1,700,000 

000,000 

860,000 

160,000 

176,000 

80,000 

60,000 

160,000 


Misting. 

8,600,000 

860,000 

400,000 

1,800,000 

100,000 

90,000 

86,000 

00,000 

60,000 

16,000 

800,000 


Total. 

7,800,000 

8,760,000 

8,460,000 

8,600,000 

1,400,000 

440,000 

800,000 

886,000 

176,000 

100,000 

400,000 


4,706,000    11,416,000     6,000,000     81.160,000 

These  losses  apply  to  belligerents  only. 
The  best  opinion  is  that  losses  among  non- 
belligerents,  due  to  violence,  disease,  in- 
creased infant  mortality,  hunger  and  other 
incidentals  to  war,  have  been  as  large  as 
those  among  the  soldiers.  This  would  bring 
the  total  up  to  over  forty-two  millions.  In 
addition. to  this  the  Commission  for  Belgian 
Relief  reports  three  and  a  half  million  peo- 
ple m  Bdgium  and  two  millions  in  France 
wholly  or  partially  destitute.  It  reports 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  working  population 
of  Belgium  unemployed.  It  reports  a 
puUion  and  a  half  undernourished  children 
in  Bdgium,  and  100  per  cent  more  attend- 
ance at  tuberculosis  clinics  than  before  the 
war.    In  addition  to  this,  from  such  returns 


as  are  available,  the  amount  of  syphilis  and 
other  venereal  diseases  in  France  and  Ger- 
many  has  increased  at  least  50  per  cent  since 
tiie  war  began. 

Thus,  to  people  who  have  poise  and  men- 
tality enough  not  to  be  filled  with  a  desire 
for  war  every  time  some  one  beats  a  drum, 
the  war  is  a  serious  proposition.  It  is  more 
than  that;  it  is  the  most  gigantic,  unparal- 
leled catastrophe  to  humanity  that  the  world 
has  ever  known  or  imagined  in  the  cold 
sweat  of  a  nightmare.  In  the  face  of  such 
a  world  disaster,  any  man  that  talks  about 
personal  rights  or  purely  national  considera- 
tions of  honor  is  not  talking  about  right  or 
honor.     He  is  talking  about  something  else. 

The  common  need  of  humanity  demands 
that  we  should  keep  out  of  the  war.  Our 
non-participation  in  the  war  is  for  Europe 
the  only  reasonable  hope  of  peace.  The  na- 
tions of  Europe  cannot  stop  fighting  by  them- 
selves. Some  great  neutral  unembittered 
power  must  draw  them  together  into  a  peace 
conference. 

Have  not  the  American  people  common 
sense  enough,  courage  enough,  self-respect 
enough  and  humanity  enough  to  see  their 
duty  and  do  it — ^no  matter  what  howls  of 
"cowardice"  our  jingoes,  exploiters  and 
Rights  Committees  may  raise? 

Write  to  Your  Congressman,  Senator  and 
to  the  President,  protesting  against  the  kind 
of  national  honor  that  means  more  war  and 
devastation  to  the  world. 


Peace  Still  Possible. 

By  John  Willis  Slaughter. 


The  interval  that  has  fortunately  suc- 
ked the  first  confrontation  with  the  prob- 
ability of  war  has  permitted  reflection  up- 
on the  issues,  and  the  emergence  of  a  large 
Jpdy  of  public  opinion  which  the  Administra- 
tion would  be  wise  to  take  into  account.  If 
jj^e  President's  hands  are  forced  by  those  who 
^ve  an  economic  interest  in  war,  he  will 
enter  the  conflict  without  the  support  of  the 
Jetton.  Nor  is  anyone  longer  influenced  by 
the  boy^scout  heroics — ^that  break  into  occa- 
sional eruption.  The  issues  of  the  situation 
^  too  serious  for  a  mental  age  so  little  ad- 
vanced and  so  Uttle  responsible.  Pacifist 
oaiting  was  to  be  expected,  but  it  is  known  by 
^ow  that  pacifism  has  nothing  to  do  with 
^^'s  capacity  to  fight,  but  is  a  conviction 


that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  and  much  is  to 
be  lost  by  war.  And  ttiis  is  the  conviction  of 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people. 

As  the  fighting  is  not  done  by  bankers  or 
editors,  but  by  the  plain  man,  this  plain 
man,  before  he  allows  himself  to  be  inocu- 
lated with  the  madness  has  a  right,  and  in 
a  few  days  will  formulate  a  demand,  that  the 
question  of  war  be  considered  wholly  on  its 
merits  and  in  this  particular  concrete  situa- 
tion. If  the  nation  enters  Uie  war,  what 
purpose  can  it  hope  to  achieve?  The  Euro- 
pean belligerents  hav»  perfectly  tangible  ob- 
jectives, the  possession  of  Constantinople,  the 
hegemony  of  the  Balkans,  the  redemption 
the  lost  Provinces,  naval  or  commerci^d  su- 
premacy.    The  probability  is  that  none  of 
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ihem  will  gain  anything  more  than  they  had, 
but  none  of  them  have  just  run  amuck  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing.  They  have  left  that 
proud  distinction  as  a  prize  for  America  to 
grasp. 

The  decision  of  this  question  can  only  be 
muddled  by  dragging  in  considerations  of 
America's  future  part  as  a  world  power.  All 
the  patented  systems  of  "national  policy'' 
which  the  editorial  boards  of  our  great 
weeklies  have  generously  produced  can  be 
kept  on  file  and  examined  to  fuller  advantage 
when  vision  is  clear,  not  when  it  is  made 
wall-eyed  by  war-brides.  No  self-respecting 
American  wants  his  nation  to  jockey  for  ad- 
vantageous position  against  a  crippled  and 
exhausted  Europe. 

It  was  unfair  to  bias  the  public  judgment 
at  a  crucial  moment  by  ike  announcement  of 
the  German  plot  in  Mexico.  It  was  a  per- 
fectly logical  but  not  very  sensible  thing 
for  tihe  Germans  to  do.  The  effect  should  be 
not  to  inflame  us  against  Mexico,  but  to  in- 
crease our  capacity  for  self-criticism.  No 
nationality  on  earth  desires  amicable  rela- 
tions with  us  more  than  do  the  Mexicans,  we 
have  held  over  them  the  menace  of  inter- 
vention during  all  the  time  they  were 
struggling  to  liberate  themselves  from  a  sys- 
tem of  intolerable  tyranny  and  arrive  at  tiie 
exercise  of  free  institutions.  The  big  stick 
is  now  suddenly  disclosed  as  a  dangerous  ele- 
ment in  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  an 
American  copy  of  the  Kaiser's  mailed  fist. 

There  is  nothing  so  far  in  the  attitude  of 
Britain  which  demands  that  we  conciliate 
her.  If  she  falls  upon  us  through  Canada, 
we  may  have  to  come  to  terms.  But  it  will 
require  some  time  to  grow  a  population  suf- 
ficient for  that  purpose.  Our  war  depart- 
ment should  arrange  to  give  our  professional 
soldiers  regular  holidays.  Their  work  puts 
their  nerves  under  great  strain  and  they 
should  be  protected  from  Hiese  phobias. 
They  may  otherwise  be  driven  tx)  intemper- 
ance. 

The  problem,  cleared  of  complicating  ir- 
relevancies,  is  this:  Is  it  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  United  States  to  take  a 
position  on  the  side  lines  for  a  few  weeks 
while  this  submarine  issue  settles  itself?  If 
England  is  threatened  with  starvation,  and 
we  mean  to  go  to  her  assistance,  let  us  do 
so  without  any  disgusting  by-passing  about 
our  rights.  Everybody  knows  that  neutral 
rights  have  been  whittled  to  the  vanishing 
point  by  both  sides.  This  is  the  desperate 
final  encounter  in  Europe.  It  is  a  fight  for 
existence  under  the  malevolent  shadow  of 
starvation.     Every  infringement  of  neutral 


prerogatives  has  the  plea  of  desperakwrn. 
There  is  on  Germany's  part  no  primary  in- 
tention to  injure  or  affront  us.  Are  we,  in  the 
face  of  this  situation  in  which  neutral  rights 
have  become  in  reality  mere  legal  quibbles, 
without  definition  and  without  possibility  of 
enforcement,  are  we  to  determine  our  course 
by  injured  susceptibility?  It  is  curious  that 
the  hardest  task  of  modem  America  with  all 
her  isolation,  is  to  keep  her  hands  to  her- 
self. We  have  a  permanent  bias  toward 
''cleaning  things  up"  idl  over  the  world.  *  If 
we  have  an  ounce  of  neutrality,  if  we  gen- 
uinely desire  a  speedy  return  to  peace,  let 
us  keep  our  special  brand  of  madness  in 
bounds  for  a  few  weeks.  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  submarine  campaign  is  a  failure 
from  the  German  point  of  view?  Who  can 
doubt  that  from  the  British  point  of  view  it 
is  a  most  disquieting  success?  Who  can 
doubt  that  at  the  next  suggestion  of  peace 
there  will  be  less  blatant  crowing  about  vic- 
tory, less  insistence  upon  terms  conditioned 
by  victory?  American  intervention  means 
indefinite  prolongation  and  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  an  equitable  settlement. 

The  really  dangerous  element  in  the  situa- 
tion is  the  feeling  of  inevitability.  This  feel- 
ing made  the  British  people  accept  war  with- 
out wanting  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are 
not  constrained  by  anything  resembling 
necessity.  Our  dignity  was  appeased  by  the 
severance  of  relations. 

If  our  ships  remain  at  home  we  will  not 
be  involved  in  the  war.  If  our  ships  sail, 
armed  or  unarmed,  war  is  all  but  inevitable. 
A  month  more  will  probably  decide  the  sub- 
marine issue?  Peace  may  be  approaching 
more  rapidly  than  anyone  dreams.  Is  it  not 
worth  a  little  patience? 

NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Week  Endinf  March  18. 
Extra  SMtion  of  CongreM. 

A  call  for  an  extra  session  of  Congress  to 
meet  on  April  16  was  issued  by  President 
Wilson  on  March  9.  The  only  reason  given 
in  the  call  is  that  public  interests  require  it 

Extra  SMsion  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate,  having  been  called  in  special 
session  by  President  Wilson,  met  on  March 
4.  All  the  nominations  which  had  not  been 
confirmed  in  regular  session  were  sent  in  by 
the  President  once  more.  Among  these  were 
the  nominations  of  Dr.  Gary  T.  Grayson  for 
Rear  Admiral,  and  of  W.  B.  Golver  and  Frank- 
lin Port  for  the  Trade  Gommission.     On 
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March  8  a  resolution  was  adopted  revisinff 
the  rules  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  right  of 
unlimited  debate.  The  role  on  this  charge 
was  76  to  3.  Those  opposed  were  La  Fol- 
lette,  Gronna  and  Sherman.  [See  current 
volume,  page  228.] 

Aftermath  of  the  FUibuster. 

The  filibuster  in  the  Senate  against  the 
armed  ship  bill  has  had  considerable  atten- 
tion from  a  number  of  State  Legislatures. 
Resolutions  censuring  the  Senators  engaged 
tiierein  were  passed  by  the  Legislatures  of 
Kentucky,   Oklahoma,   Delaware   and   New 
York,  and  by  the  Idaho  House  of  Represent- 
atives.    The  Wisconsin  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
19  to  13  practically  killed  a  similar  resolu- 
tion directed  against  Senator  La  Follette,  by 
referring  it  to  the  Committee  on  Education. 
The  Nebraska  Senate  rejected  a  resolution 
outright  directed  at  Senator  Norris.     The 
C!olorado  Senate  defeated  a  resolution  of  the 
same  nature,  and  the  Iowa  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives emphasized  its  rejection  of  a  reso- 
lution directed  against  Senators  Cummins 
and  Eenyon  by  ordering  it  expunged  from 
the  record.     A  resolution  in  the  Missouri 
Senate  was  rejected  which  denounced  fili- 
bustering but  expressed  confidence  in  Sena- 
tor Stone.     At  a  mass  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia on  March  11,  Senator  Norris  denied 
that  he  considered  his  action  on  the  closing 
hour  of  the  Senate  session  on  March  4  as  fili- 
bustering.    "I  wanted  first,'*  he  said,  'to 
see  the  Senate  appropriation  bills  passed,  and 
if  talking  about  the  expenditure  of  $1,600,- 
000,000  was  a  filibuster,  then  I  suppose  I  am 
gdlty/'     Resolutions  were  adopted  calling 
upon  all  Congressmen  to  reject  any  espion- 
age bill  that  may  be  introduced  at  the  extra 
session.     The  President's  peace  efforts  were 
endorsed  and  he  was  requested  to  continue 
laboring  for  peace.     John  E.  Milholland  of 
New  York  presided. 

Libor  Cofif«fieno0  on  War. 

At  the  call  of  President  Samuel  Gompers, 
the  heads  of  different  organizations  afiUiated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  met 
at  Washington  on  March  12.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  saying  ''it  is  our  earnest  hope 
that  our  Republic  may  be  safeguarded  in  its 
unswerving  desire  for  peace."  But  fur- 
ther on  the  resolutions  offer  the  services  of 
organized  labor  to  the  government  should  it 
be  drawn  into  war.  The  resolutions  state 
also  in  part: 

Labor  demands  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  sup- 
port of  labor,  the  government  be  a  government  that 


upholds  and  puts  into  practice  the  highest  ideals 
of  the  republic.  The  republic  that  labor  is  eager 
to  defend  and  sacrifice  for  is  a  republic  that  be- 
longs to  the  people  and  that  offers  the  opportunities 
that  befit  a  free  and  intelligent  population.    .    .    . 

War  has  never  put  a  stop  to  the  necessity  for 
struggle  to  establish  and  maintain  industrial  rights. 
Wage-earners  in  war  times  must,  as  has  been  said» 
keep  one  eye  on  the  exploiters  at  home  and  the 
other  upon  the  enemy  threatening  the  national  gov- 
ernment. Such  exploitation  made  it  impossible  for 
a  warring  nation  to  mobilize  effectively  its  fuU 
strength  for  outward  defence.    .    .    . 

The  cornerstone  of  national  defence  is  justice  in 
fundamental  relations  of  life  economic  justice. 

We  recognize  that  this  service  may  be  either  mili- 
tary or  industrial,  both  equally  essential  for  na- 
tional defence.  We  hold  this  to  be  incontrovertible 
that  the  government,  which  demands  that  men  and 
women  give  their  labor  power,  their  bodies  or  their 
lives  to  its  service,  should  also  demand  the  service 
in  the  interest  of  these  human  beings  of  all  wealth 
and  the  products  of  human  toil,  property. 

Washington  Street  RaUway  Strike. 

Refusal  of  the  Washington,  D.  C,  Railway 
and  Electric  Company  to  recognize  or  deal 
with  the  street  railway  employes'  union, 
and  its  rejection  of  an  offer  of  mediation  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  brought  on  a  strike 
on  March  12.  As  a  result  16  lines  were 
tied  up.  About  1,000  men  are  aflfected.  The 
other  company,  the  Capital  Traction,  met 
the  demands  of  its  men  and  continued  its 
service.  The  District  Commissioners  have 
sent  to  Clarence  P.  King,  president  of  the 
corporation,  and  to  George  A.  Wilburt  of  the 
street  carmen's  union,  a  letter  stating  in  part 
as  follows: 

The  public  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  efficient 
street  car  service  and  in  the  prevention  of  disorder 
is  so  great  that  the  Commissioners  now  desire  to  re- 
quest you  and  the  general  officers  of  your  company 
to  accept  mediation. 

The  circumstances  of  the  time  make  the  possibil- 
ity of  disorder  in  the  National  Capital  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  the  Republic  itself.  An  adjustment 
of  the  controversy  should  not  be  impossible,  and  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  most  re- 
spectfully but  most  earnestly  request  you  to  take 
no  steps  toward  a  lock-out  or  the  substitution  of 
strikebreakers  for  the  motormen  and  conductors 
until  the  whole  matter  at  issue  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  mediation.  Thef  Commissioners  again 
offer  their  services  as  mediators.  If  there  is  any 
obection  to  the  Commissioners  acting,  we  feel  sure 
that  some  other  disinterested  agency  could  be 
found.    .     .    . 

The  interests  of  the  public  transcend  the  interests 
of  either  party  to  this  controversy  so  far  as  the  con- 
troverted issues  are  concerned.  Representing  the 
public,  we  make  this  request  in  the  confident  belief 
that  it  will  be  complied  with. 

In  spite  of  tiie  request  of  the  Commis- 
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sioners  600  strikebreakers  are  reported  to 
be  in  the  city,  and  in  a  public  statement  Mr. 
King  stated  emphatically  that  he  would  not 
consent  to  arbitration  that  would  bring  in  the 
Amalgamated  Association  as  a  factor. 

Soott  Nearing  Redgns. 

On  March  10,  Professor  Scott  Nearing, 
of  the  Toledo  University,  gave  to  the  press 
the  following  statement: 

During  the  past  few  days  a  number  of  prominent 
Toledo  citizens  have  made  statements  indicating 
that  my  further  continuance  at  Toledo  University 
will  prove  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  that  insti- 
tution. In  order  that  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
feel  free  to  act  for  the  best  interests  of  the  univer- 
sity, I  have  tendered  my  resignation,  to  take  effect 
at  tiieir  discretion. 

My  utterances  on  the  question  of  pacifism  and 
patriotism  have  led  to  the  storm  of  criticism  l^at 
has  been  directed  against  me  and  against  the  uni- 
versity. May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  make  clear 
my  position? 

I  am  opposed  to  tyranny,  despotism  and  irre- 
sponsible power,  whether  vested  in  a  king,  kaiser 
or  any  other  individual  or  group  of  individuals. 

I  believe  in  democracy  and  in  the  brotherhood  of 
all  men.  No  community  can  endure  which  ignores 
the  Golden  Rule,  the  basic  law  of  social  life— "Each 
for  all,  and  all  for  each." 

Millions  of  people,  the  world  over,  are  today 
seeking  to  overthrow  German  militarism.  There 
are  two  methods  of  securing  this  result.  The  first 
way  is  to  militarize  all  of  the  great  nations.  I  am 
opposed  to  this  plan  because  I  believe  that  the  dear- 
est liberties  of  democracy  must  be  sacrificed  in  the 
process. 

There  is  another  method  of  overcoming  German 
militarism — ^to  promulgate  a  higher  ideal  than  the 
ideal  of  militarism. 

Ideas  and  ideals  are  the  most  powerful  and  per- 
manent things  in  the  world,  as  our  own  history 
shows.  A  century  and  a  half  ago  our  ancestors 
immortalized  themselves  by  broadiing  the  idea  of 
political  democracy  to  a  king-ridden  world.  Since 
that  time,  the  idea  has  encircled  the  earth. 

The  only  possible  way  to  save  the  present-day 
world  from  militarism  is  to  cut  to  the  root  pf  the 
problem  and  establish  an  industrial  democracy, 
which,  in  its  turn,  may  prove  a  beacon  light  to  man- 
kind. If  we  adopt  militarism,  we  lower  ourselves 
to  the  level  of  German  militarism.  If  we  adopt 
industrial  democracy,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
raise  them  to  our  new  plane  of  justice  and  liberty. 

I  oppose  militarism  because  I  believe  that  it 
stands  for  the  brute  in  human  nature,  and  that  if 
we  adopt  it,  the  democracy  is  doomed.  I  hold  to 
the  doctrine — ^"Peace  on  earth  anid  good  will  among 
men'' — ^because  I  believe  that  only  thus  can  the 
spirit  of  man  be  emancipated  and  the  human  r^e 
be  saved.  They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
with  the  sword.  It  is  only  those  who  are  willing  to 
overcome  evil  with  good  that  can  attain  to  the  full 
promise  of  manhood. 

I  revere  the  government  that  repres^its  democ- 


racy. I  honor  the  flag  that  stands  for  liberty  and 
justice.  So  strong  is  my  feeling  on  this  point  that 
I  resent  seeing  the  government  turned  over  to  irre- 
sponsible plutocracy  or  an  irresponsible  bureaucracy* 
just  as  I  resent  having  the  flag,  whidi  is  the  sym- 
bol of  our  democracy,  used  to  cloak  special  privilege 
and  shameless  exploitation. 

Militarism  is  the  madness  of  the  past — dragging 
us  down  and  destroying  us.  The  spirit  of  brother- 
hood and  good  will  among  men  is  the  voice  of  the 
future,  calling  us  to  a  higher  plane  of  life  than 
humanity  has  ever  known.  To  that  future  I  have 
dedicated  my  life,  and  so  I  purpose  to  continue  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Professor  Nearing's  resignation  came  be- 
fore the  trustees  on  March  12.  By  a  vote 
of  6  to  8  it  was  decided  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  special  committee  ^^to  ascertain 
where  the  true  interest  of  the  University 
lies/' 

Military  Prosecution  Fails. 

Charles  Baker  of  Hamilton,  editor  of  a 
local  Socialist  paper,  was  acquitted  on  Feb- 
ruary 27  by  a  jury  in  the  Federal  court  of 
charges  brought  by  a  militia  officer,  based 
on  publication  of  an  article  alleged  to  reflect 
on  officers  and  members  of  the  regiment.  The 
article  was  in  the  form  of  an  imaginary  call 
to  enlist,  addressed  to  persons  in  capitalistic, 
criminal  and  vicious  occupations  with  the 
words  added:  "Workingmen,  follow  your 
Masters.*'  The  article  also  referred  to  those 
enlisting  as  "poor,  weak-minded,  deluded- 
brained  dubs."     [See  vol.  xix.,  pp.  675, 748.] 

High  Cost  of  Uving  Exhibit. 

It  is  estimated  that  nearly  37,000  people 
attended  the  Exhibit  on  the  High  Cost  of 
Living  conducted  by  Benjamin  C.  Marsh  and 
Frederic  C.  Leubuscher  in  New  York  City, 
during  the  three  weeks  it  was  open.  Prob- 
ably 24,000  or  26,000  attended  the  meetings, 
some  of  which  lasted  as  long  as  three  hours ; 
45,000  pieces  of  literature  were  distributed 
and  hundreds  of  signatures  were  se- 
cured to  the  petition  to  the  Governor  and 
Legislature  asking  for  a  referendum  on  trans- 
ferring taxes  from  buildings  here  to  land 
values.  The  total  cost  of  the  Exhibit  was 
only  about  $900.  There  were  several  columns 
of  publicity  in  the  metropolitaoi  papers,  and 
stories,  of  the  Exhibit  were  published 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  planned  to 
place  the  Exhibit  in  Brookljm  and  other 
places  in  New  York  within  a  few  weeks. 

MUiUrUt  Churdies. 

The  New  York  Federation  of  Churches 
endorsed  on  March  11,  by  a  vote  of  158  to  52, 
universal    military    service    and    declared 
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President  Wilson  justified  in  reconmiending 
to  Congress  the  most  extreme   measures 

necessary.     The  vote  by  churches  was  as 
Mows: 

For.  Against 

Baptist 16  1 

Congregational  10  0 

Diadples  of  Christ 8  0 

Seventh  Day  Adventists 1  1 

Protestant  Episcopal 27  8 

Reformed  Episcopal 0  1 

Evangelical  Association 1  2 

Society  of  Friends 0  2 

German  Evangelical   Synod 0  1 

ktheran   14  7 

Methodist  Episcopal 23  4 

Frimitiye  Methodist 1  0 

Moravian 4  1 

Presbyterian  27  20 

Keformed    10  8 

Unitarian 1  0 

Universalist    1  2 

Union  Protestant 10  4 

Cuhft. 

President  Menocal's  forces  continue  their 
work  of  sweeping  the  rebels  from  the  field. 
General  Jose  Miguel  Gomez,  the  most  in- 
fluential leader  among  the  rebels,  together 
with  200  followers,  was  captured  near 
Placetas,  Santa  Clara  Province,  on  the  7th. 
Five  hundr^  American  marines  were 
landed  at  Simtiago  on  request  of  the  civil 
Governor,  when  ti&e  rebels  moved  out.  Small 
bodies  of  marines  have  been  landed  at  other 
points  for  guard  duty.  The  activities  of  the 
rebels  appear  to  be  confined  mainly  now  to 
boming  cane  fields  and  destroying  sugar 
mills.    [See  current  volume,  page  231.] 


A  national  election  of  President,  Senators 
snd  I)eputie8  was  held  on  the  11th.  General 
Garranza  as  the  candidate  of  the  Liberal 
C(mstitutionalist  party  and  with  no  opposi- 
tion received  from  700,000  to  1,000,000 
votes,  according  to  preliminary  estimates,  as 
compared  with  the  vote  of  300,000  cast  for 
Prandsco  Madero  in  1911.  Candidates  of 
^  Liberal  Constitutionalist  part^  for  the 
Senate  and  Lower  House  are  reported  to  have 
carried  the  great  majority  of  seats.  The 
new  niembers  will  take  their  seats  April  15, 
^d  the  President  will  be  inaugurated  May 
1.  There  is  no  vice-president  under  the  new 
wnstitation.  Quiet  and  order  are  said  to 
bave  prevailed  throughout  the  country. 
Among  the  striking  features  of  the  early 
o^tches  is  the  announcement  of  the  voting 
w  Indians,  who  never  before  had  been  per- 
^tted  to  cast  their  ballots  and  who  are  said 


to  have  shown  much  interest.  In  the  Fifth 
District  of  Mexico  City  Miss  Herlinda 
Galindo,  a  suffragist,  was  elected  to  the 
Lower  House  of  Congress.  She  will  be  the 
first  woman  to  take  a  seat  in  that  body.  [See 
current  volume,  page  231.] 

HomM  for  Canadian  Soldiers. 

The  Government  is  taking  steps  to  fur- 
nish soldiers  with  farms  along  the  lines  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  from  North  Bay 
to  Port  Arthur,  and  on  the  National  Trans- 
continental from  Cochrane  to  Graham. 
Farms  not  exceeding  80  acres  will  be  laid 
out  by  the  Government  on  the  most  approved 
plans  for  securing  social  life  in  the  rural 
districts,  with  houses  as  near  to  each  other 
as  may  be,  and  with  part  of  the  land  cleared 
for  inmiediate  use.  This  will  be  given  the 
soldier  free.  He  will  also  be  advanced  $600 
for  stock  and  equipment,  and  have  the 
privilege  of  pa3dng  back  in  twenty  years, 
with  interest  at  six  per  cent.  Neither  in- 
terest nor  principle  payments  will  begin  till 
the  fourth  year. 

Australian  Labor  Conference. 

Reports  from  Australia  say  that  owing  to 
the  charges  of  corruption  against  the 
Hughes  Government  the  Cabinet  has  decided 
to  call  an  election  early  in  May,  which  will 
delay  the  visit  of  the  Premier  and  his  col- 
leagues to  England.  The  special  inter-State 
conference  of  the  Labor  party  passed  resolu- 
tions urging  the  Parliamentary  Labor  party 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  establish  the  initiative 
and  referendum  immediately  in  the  Federal 
Government.  It  declared  also  for  a  compul- 
sory voting  feature;  a  system  of  absentee 
voting  for  Australian  citizens  engaged  in 
active  service  at  the  front;  and  the  quali- 
fication of  State  members  for  nomination  and 
election  to  Federal  seats,  without  prior 
resignation  of  such  seats.  The  conference 
demanded  that  except  in  times  of  actual  in- 
vasion of  the  Commonwealth,  every  person 
convicted  by  court-martial  of  any  offense 
shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  civil 
tribunal,  and  that  the  members  of  the  citizen 
forces  shall  maintain  their  full  citizen  rights, 
including  freedom  of  speech  and  the  right 
to  write  for  the  press.  [See  vol.  xviii,  page 
448 ;  current  volume,  page  221.] 

European  War. 

Military  activities  on  the  western  front 
have  been  confined  to  minor  engagements 
that  appear  to  have  produced  little  result, 
except  on  the  Sonrnie,  where  the  British  have 
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made  further  small  advances  along  the  Ancre, 
following  the  German  retreat  to  Bapaume. 
Nothing  of  moment  in  the  way  of  military 
operations  is  reported  from  the  other  Euro- 
pean fronts.  In  Mesopotamia  the  British 
have  reached  Bagdad,  which  they  captured 
on  the  11th.  As  Bagdad  is  practically  un- 
defended the  British  are  pushing  on  up  the 
Tigris  toward  Mosul,  the  important  Turkish 
base  through  which  the  Turkish  armies  in 
Mesopotamia  and  Western  Persia  are  sup- 
plied. The  Russian  forces  in  Persia  are 
moving  to  join  the  British  forces  near  Bag- 
dad, which  will  make  a  line  of  over  1,000 
miles,  extending  from  Trebizond  on  the 
Black  Sea  to  Basra  at  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  There  appears  to  be  a  concerted 
movement  of  all  the  forces  in  Mesopotamia, 
Armenia  and  Persia.  If  successful  this 
movement  will  cut  oflf  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates valleys  and  trap  the  Turkish  forces 
in  Persia.  A  large  part  of  the  British  force, 
both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  is  made  up  of 
troops  from  India,  part  of  whom  have  served 
in  France  and  at  the  Dardanelles.  The 
British  expedition  in  Syria  has  worked  its 
way  northward  from  Egypt  as  far  as  Hebron, 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  within  a  few  miles 
of  Jerusalem.  It  is  expected  that  the  Turks 
wiU  make  a  stand  in  this  region  between 
Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  [See  current 
volume,  page  281.] 

No  official  reports  on  the  submarine 
losses  have  been  issued  since  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  the  random  press  dispatches  are 
too  much  confused  and  overlapping  to  per- 
mit of  ansrthing  like  accurate  judgment.  Ap- 
parently the  losses  are  decreasing,  though 
whether  from  failure  of  submarines  or  less 
shipping  entering  the  war  zone  does  not  ap- 
pear. 

♦     e 

Diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  have  undergone  little 
change  during  the  week.  The  Administra- 
tion at  Washington  has  assumed  the  right 
to  arm  merchant  vessels  passing  tiirough  the 
War  Zone,  and  preparations  are  reported  to 
have  been  taken  to  use  naval  guns  for  this 
purpose. 

Former  American  Ambassador  to  Berlin, 
James  W.  Gerard,  and  party,  traveling  by 
the  way  of  Switzerland  and  Spain,  arrived  in 
Havana,  Cuba,  on  the  11th,  and  landed  at 
Key  West  on  the  12th.  Former  German 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  Count  von 
Bemstorff  and  his  staff,  arrived  at  Chris- 
tiania,  Norway,  on  the  10th. 


There  are  reports  of  suffering  from  lade 
of  food  in  the  Central  Powers,  and  in  Bou- 
mania,  Greece,  Belgium  and  Poland,  but  tiie 
real  condition  is  not  known  outside  of  those 
countries.  German  officials  admit  a  serious 
shortage  in  food,  but  insist  that  tiiey  can 
hold  out.  Submarine  activities  have  hamp- 
ered shipping  to  such  an  extent  that  stricter 
regulations  of  food  are  being  imposed  among 
the  Entente  Allies. 

•    •    • 

Chinese  Premier  Tuan  Chi  Jui,  who  re- 
signed his  post  on  account  of  a  difference 
with  the  President  on  the  war  policy,  has 
been  induced  to  return  to  his  post.  President 
Li  Yuan  Hung,  finding  popular  sentiment  so 
strong  against  him,  shielded  to  the  extent  that 
permits  the  restoration  of  the  old  Cabinet 
Negotiations  with  the  ministers  of  the  En- 
tente Allies  regarding  the  terms  upon  which 
they  will  acknit  China  as  an  ally  are  now 
under  consideration. 

NOTES 

—By  a  vote  of  78  to  64,  the  students  of  Cooper 
Union  rejected  a  propositicm  to  introduce  military 
drill. 

— Compulsory  workmen's  compensation  laws  of 
New  York,  Iowa  and  Washington  were  upheld  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  March  6. 

— In  his  message  to  the  Arkansas  Legislature, 
Governor  Brough  advocated  a  graduated  land  tax 
and  classification  of  property  for  taxing  purposes. 

— By  a  vote  of  87  to  40,  the  Texas  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives decided  to  investigate  charges  of  iUegal 
action  against  Governor  James  E.  Ferguscm. 

— The  Russian  Duma  and  the  Council  of  the  Em- 
pire have  been  suspended  by  Emperor  Nicholas,  to 
resume  their  sittings  next  month  unless  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  supervene. 

— The  Iowa  Department  of  Justice  decided  on 
March  2  that  the  Federal  law  prohibits  the  printing 
of  the  American  flag  at  the  head  of  newspaper  edi- 
torial columns. 

— The  military  training  law  of  New  York  was 
extended  to  working  boys  of  19  yeftrs  of  age  by 
act  of  the  Legislature  on  March  7.  The  twt>  So- 
cialist members,  Whitehom  and  Shiplacoff/  alone 
voted  against  it. 

— Dr.  Ben  L.  Reitman  was  acquitted  by  a  jury 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  February  28  on  charges 
based  on  his  activity  in  birth  control  propaganda. 
His  defence  was  conducted  by  Harry  Weinberger, 
of  New  York,  acting  for  the  Free  Speech  League. 

— ^Announcement  was  made  at  Washington  on 
March  6  by  members  of  Congress  that  Postmaster 
General  Burleson  had  notified  them  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  decided  to  put  all  first,  second  and  third- 
class  postmasters  under  civil  service.  The  order  is 
to  go  into  effect  on  April  1. 

— The  resolution  resubmitting  woman  suflTrage  in 
New  York  passed  the  State  Senate  on  March  12. 
It  has  already  passed  the  House  and  does  not  need 
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the  Governor's  dgnatare.  It  will  be  voted  <m  in 
November.  The  Vermont  House  passed,  by  a  vote 
of  110  to  89,  a  bill  granting  women  taxpayers  the 
right  to  vote  on  appropriations  and  for  town  officers. 

—A  newspaper  report  of  March  12  says  that  ^e 
President  will  send  to  the  Senate,  as  appointees 
on  the  Tariff  Commission,  Professor  Frank  W. 
Taussig  of  Harvard,  ex-Congressman  William  Kent 
of  California,  Daniel  G.  Roper  of  South  Carolina, 
and  E.  P.  Costigan  of  Denver.  For  the  two  remain- 
ing places.  Professor  Harry  Fisher  of  Yale,  Miss 
Ida  Tarbell  and  E.  E.  Pratt  are  reported  under 
consideration. 

—Cooperative  societies  in  Russia  which  made  slow 
progress  during  the  forty  years  following  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  first  one  in  1865  have  grown  so 
rapidly  during  the  last  ten  years  that  that  country 
dfdms  to  be  ahead  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
members  in  these  Russian  societies  number  11,299,- 
404,  which,  allowing  five  persons  to  a  family,  means 
that  forty  or  fifty  million  persons  are  in  touch  with 
cooperative  enterprises. 

—British  claimants  of  the  German  prize  ship 
Appam  were  awarded  their  suit  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  6th.  The  Appam  was  captured  by  the 
German  raider  Moewe  January  15,  1916,  and  taken 
into  Newi>ort  News  by  a  prize  crew.  The  court  held 
that  the  treaties  of  1799  and  1828  do  not  entitle  Ger- 
man prizes,  unaccompanied  by  captor  warships,  to 
indefinite  American  asylum.  The  value  of  the  ship 
and  cargo  is  estimated  to  be  between  three  and  four 
million  dollars. 

—The  Peruvian  Government  has  instituted  a  sys- 
tem of  agricultural  loans  by  means  of  which  farm- 
ers and  stock  raisers  may  borrow  on  agricultural 
implements,  saw-mills,  live  stock,  meat  and  dairy 
products,  fruits — ^growing  or  harvested,  timber  and 
lumber.  The  debtor  retains  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  is  responsible  for  its  upkeep.  Interest 
may  not  be  more  than  four  per  cent  above  the  usual 
banking  rate  in  the  community,  or  in  the  capital  of 
the  respective  department.  Loans  may  not  be  made 
on  property  already  mortgaged. 


PRESS  OPINIONS 

"Tmi  Vobiscvm.'' 

Progress  (Melbourne,  Australia),  January,  1917. — 
At  Christmas  tune,  more  so  than  usual,  the  blessed 
phrase  "Pax  vobiscum"  with  its  message  of  good  will 
^gages  our  attention. 

But  our  politicians.  Federal  and  State,  with  their 
^^▼aneed  and  so-called  scientific  taxation  reaching 
out  to  place  an  impost  on  anything  taxable,  have 
Siven  to  the  Australian  people  a  new  rendering  of 
the  heaven-sent  announcement,  and  it  now  reads 
"Tax  vobiscum.'' 

Followmg  on  the  Income  Tax,  Stamp  Duties,  Cus- 
^0038  Taxation,  Death  Duties,  Excise  and  the  like, 
we  have  now  been  introduced  to  the  Amusements 
Tax,  Tax  on  Betting  Tickets,  Super  Income  Tax,  Tax 
on  Wealth,  War  Profits  Tax,  etc.,  etc. 

All  these  taxes  are  unjust  in  their  incidence  and 
^  calculated  to  hamper  industry.  Moreover  they 
win  not  bring  in  a  revenue  anything  like  their  pre- 
tensions. 


If  Governments  would  drop  these  fancy  methods 
of  taxation  and  utilize  the  Natural  Revenue,  land 
values,  then  the  heavenly  greeting  "Pax  vobiscum" 
would  have  a  real  meaning  for  the  people  of  the 
world. 

Judicial  Usurpation. 

The  World  (New  York),  March  1.— Attorney  Gen- 
eral Gregory's  remark  that  the  Federal  Courts  are 
reluctant  to  enforce  the  Anti-Trust  Law  because 
they  disagree  with  Congress  in  their  view  of  monop- 
oly and  extortion  would  receive  instant  attention  in 
times  less  strenuous  than  these.  Since  this  law  has 
been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  time  and  again,  a 
few  impeachment  trials  might  bring  the  inferior 
Federal  Courts  into  greater  harmony  with  the  law 
of  the  land. 

Sensible  New  Jersey. 

Duluth  (Minn.)  HmxUd,  March  1^— New  Jersey 
was  considering  ike  adoption  of  military  training  in 
its  high  schools,  and  submitted  the  proposal  to  a 
conmiksion  to  investigate  and  report.  Having  in- 
vestigated, the  commission  has  reported  against 
military  training  in  high  schools,  but  urges  compul- 
sory physical  training  for  all  the  pupils  in  all  the 
schools.  The  commission  reports  eighteen  reasons 
for  its  stand,  every  one  of  which  is  valid  and  unchal- 
lengeable. Here  are  the  more  important  of  these 
reasons; 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  selecting  high  school 
pupils  for  military  training.  If  any  boys  must  be 
trained,  all  boys  of  the  required  ase  and  strength 
should  receive  training.  High  school  boys  are  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  boys  of  their  age. 

Compulsory  training  in  high  schools  would  cause 
pupils  who  desire  to  evade  It  to  leave  school,  and 
would  thus  serve  to  counteract  all  the  agencies  which 
tend  to  prolong  school  life. 

The  selection  of  high  school  boys  for  military  train- 
ing is  objectionable  oecause  it  will  lead  to  undesir- 
able social  distinctions. 

The  knowledge  that  none  of  the  great  military 
nations  of  Europe  has  gone  so  far  as  to  resort  to 
training  boys  should  prevent  us  from  doing  so. 

As  well  known  military  authorities  oppose  juvenile 
training,  we  should  not  adopt  it. 

Boys  of  high  school  age  cannot  successfully  take 
up  the  strenuous  woxk  of  real  military  training. 

Military  training  does  not  inculcate  the  habit  of 
willing  obedience.  It  is  discipline  under  restraint, 
the  removal  of  which  leads  to  laxity  of  conduct. 

Patriotism  is  not  taught  by  military  training.  It 
is  best  taught  by  a  study  of  the  country,  its  history, 
its  progress,  its  provisions  for  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  tiie  people. 

The  school  trains  for  life.  Attention  should  not 
be  drawn  away  from  this  great  purpose  by  a  special 
activity  which  may  never  be  realized. 

Military  drill  is  not  advisable  as  a  means  of  physi- 
cal training.  Thorough  courses  in  physical  training 
are  better,  as  giving  a  mental  training:  for  military 
service,  and  are  surely  necessary  for  all. 

For  these  reasons— and  there  is  no  answer  to  any 
of  them — ^this  New  Jersey  commission  rejects  high 
school  military  training  and  urges  compulsory  physi- 
cal training  for  all  the  pupils  of  all  the  schools.  And 
that's  plain  common  sense. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

TRICKERY  IN  NAME  OF  PATRIOTISM. 

An  instance  of  the  work  of  the  war  propaganda 
carried  on  in  this  country  came  to  light  in  the 
Maine  Legislature  this  week.  The  passage  of  a  reso- 
lution advocating  "a  fair  and  equitable  law  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  universal  military  training  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Federal  Government,"  called 
forth  an  outburst  of  carefully  prepared  patriotic 
addresses  from  various  members  on  both  sides  of 
the  House.  Pacifists  were  classed  with  Socialists 
and  anarchists.  But  the  climax  came  when  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  called  for  in  order  to  get  the 
exact  sentiment  of  the  House  on  the  resolution  and 
its  sponsors,  some  of  whom  even  went  to  the  extreme 
of  advocating  "universal  compulsory  military  ser- 
vice.'* 

As  the  writer  has  been  conspicuous  in  Maine  for 
four  years  in  upholding  Woodrow  Wilson's  "watch- 
ful waiting"  policy  with  regard  to  Mexico,  besides 
opposing  the  G.  O.  P.  "war-crjr"  of  "Preparedness" 
(meaning  "Universal  Compulsory  Military  Train- 
ing"), he  accepted  the  challenge,  and  in  a  brief 
speech  went  on  record  as  opposed  to  ''Compulsory 
MUitary  Training."  When  he  took  his  seat,  the 
motion  for  a  yea  and  nay  vote  was  withdrawn,  and 
a  simple  demand  for  a  rising  vote,  which  does  not 
place  individual  members  on  record,  was  substi- 
tuted. But  here  is  where  a  rather  amusing  "trick" 
was  played  upon  the  writQr,  the  only  member  who 
had  gone  on  record  as  opposed  to  compulsory  mili- 
tary service.  As  the  vote  was  ordered,  a  request 
came  to  the  Speaker  to  see  that  a  count  was  made. 
This  is  done  by  monitors,  or  tellers,  in  each  sec- 
tion. Being  monitor  in  his  section,  the  writer 
arose  with  the  rest,  and,  walking  along  the  middle 
aisle,  counted  the  members.  As  he  returned  to  his 
seat,  prepared  to  inform  the  clerk  of  the  House,  as 
usual,  of  the  number  standing,  the  Speaker  him- 
self announced  that  the  resolution  had  carried  "unan- 
imously." Doubtless  noticing  the  strong  look  of  dis- 
sent on  the  face  of  one  monitor,  the  chair  dispatched 
a  page  to  the  surprised  teller,  asking  him  to  con- 
fer with  the  Speaker.  This  request  was  obeyed, 
and  the  Speaker,  who  is  really  a  very  fair  gentle- 
man usually,  informed  the  wrij^r  that  he  had  seen 
through  the  well-laid  plan  to  put  some  of  us  in  a 
false  light,  so  he  adopted  the  expedient  above  de- 
scribed to  save  any  from  unjust  criticism.  The 
explanation  was  accepted,  and  the  matter  dropped. 
But  imagine  the  writer's  surprise  when  every  paper 
in  the  state  later  announced  that  "he  voted  with 
the  rest."    Comment  is  unnecessary. 

R.  LEE  BUSSABARGER. 
Augusta,  Me. 


CANADIAN  FARMERS  AND  THE  TARIFF 

In  this  province  the  annual  Grain  Growers'  Con- 
vention has  come  to  be  the  chief  event  of  our  cal- 
endar. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  t^  work  of  the 
Legislature  now  in  session  was  delayed  last  week  on 
account  of  this  great  farmers'  parliament.  Though 
a  frankly  class-conscious  organization,  the  G.  G.  A. 


has  never  lost  its  vision  of  the  common  good.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  it  refused  to  endorse  the  British 
tariff  reformers'  proposition  to  discriminate  against 
grain  from  other  countries  "if  it  would  increase 
the  cost  of  the  poor  man's  loaf  of  bread,"  and  bow 
it  has  tabled  a  resolution  against  oleomarsanne 
because  the  protective  character  of  the  resolution 
would  weaken  its  contention  for  free  trade.  In 
both  cases  it  set  aside  selfish  interest  in  favor  of 
broad  principle. 

The  President  in  his  address  counseled  caution  in 
adopting  after-war  policies,  lest  passion  and  preju- 
dice might  cast  that  policy  in  lines  opposed  to  the 
prosperity  and  peace  of  the  world.  He  said:  ^One 
of  the  best  services  we  can  render  to  the  Ehnpire 
now  and  after  the  war  is  to  cultivate  the  very  f  riend- 
liest  feeling  between  ourselves  and  our  neig^hborB.** 
He  advocated  conscription  of  wealth  equally  with 
labor  for  the  nation's  needs,  and  indicated  the  Idle 
land  of  speculators  as  ample  for  the  placing:  of  oar 
returning  soldiers  and  later  immigrants. 

The  farmers'  united  activities  here  have  found 
expression  in  two  forms  of  organization:  first,  the 
original  Association,  designed  to  be  eductional  and 
propagandist;  and  second,  the  highly  successful  trad- 
ing companies  of  later  development.  As  the  com- 
panies had  confined  themselves  mainly  to  the  srrain 
trade,  the  Association  in  this  Province  some  three 
years  ago  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  handling 
various  commodities  on  orders  from  the  locals. 
While  that  course  has  greatly  increased  its  mem- 
bership and  apparent  strength,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  it  has  resulted  largely  in  the  setting  aside 
of  the  educational  work,  the  fundamental  impulse  of 
the  whole  movement.  Now,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Elevator  Company,  the  Association  proposes  to  ^ve 
over  this  business  and  confine  itself  again  to  its 
original  purpose. 

Several  illuminating  and  highly  appreciated  ad- 
dresses indicated  the  convention's  trend  of  thought. 
Ex.-Lieut.  Gov.  Brown  pointed  to  the  daily  increase 
of  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  our  national  debt,  which  he  estimated  would 
amount  to  four  billions  at  the  war's  close,  and  upon 
which  the  interest  will  be  220  millions  annually. 
"Can  we  pay  it?"  he  asked,  and  answered,  "Yes,  but 
in  order  to  do  so  we  must  become  100  per  cent  effi- 
cient, and  to  become  100  per  cent  ^dent  we  must 
eliminate  every  form  of  tribute."  Since  our  a^- 
cultural  exports  exceed  by  over  50  per  cent  all  other 
exports  combined,  it  is  from  these  that  we  must  pay 
our  war  debt.  "What  is  the  use  of  production,"  he 
asked,  "without  a  market?"  We  must  ship  our 
wheat  to  where  it  is  wanted  and  the  only  pay  we 
can  get  in  return  is  tiie  goods  we  need.  The  western 
farmer,  more  than  anyone  else,  lives  on  an  inter- 
national market  and  his  prosperity  demands  that 
this  should  not  be  restricted. 

Prof.  Swanson,  of  the  Saskatchewan  University, 
represents  a  school  of  economics  that  draws  its  de- 
ductions from  the  obvious  facts  of  life.  He  regards 
the  division  of  wealth  as  the  great  problem  of  eco- 
nomics. He  analyzed  'Stealth"  of  an  illusory  nature 
that  is  based  on  mere  power  to  exact  tribute.  He 
asked  how  much  richer  was  Canada  for  the  cement 
merger's  writing  millions  of  stock  against  the  coun- 
try's buying  powers  in  a  corralled  market    "Idle- 
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ness,"  he  said,  ''is  as  great  a  disgrace  to  a  state 
as  typhoid  fever  or  smallpox.'^  He  showed  the  lack 
of  co-ordination  of  the  country's  labor,  its  misdi- 
rected application  and  its  inefficiency  due  to  im- 
perfect training.  He  pointed  out  the  economic  loss 
of  the  idle  rich,  together  with  that  of  workers  en- 
gaged in  ministering  to  their  vanities;  and  under 
and  through  it  all  the  crippling  of  economic  power 
by  blighting  monopolies. 

Much  of  the  four  days'  busy  session  was  spent  in 
considering  the  seventy  or  eighty  resolutions  that 
were  acted  on.  These  related  to  such  diverse  sub- 
jects as  the  civil  service,  an  educational  survey,  the 
extension  of  the  right  of  jury  trial  and  professional 
monopolies,  notably  the  cases  of  architects  and  phy- 
sicians. But  the  center  of  the  stage  was  taken  by 
the  National  Political  Platform,  wldch  has  now  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  organized  farmers  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  be- 
gins with  a  strong  appreciation  of  the  virtues  of 
free  trade  and  a  condemnation  of  protection  as 
moraUy  debasing  and  economically  weakening,  and 
proceeds  to  advocate  an  extensive  free  list  (to  in- 
clude the  1911  Reciprocity  Agreement)  and  a  pro- 
gressive reduction  of  the  tariff  remaining.  To  take 
the  place  of  this,  it  proposes  a  land  value  tax,  a 
graduated  income  tax,  a  graduated  inheritance  tax 
and  a  tax  on  excess  profits  of  corporations.  In 
addition,  the  platform  calls  for  the  nationalization 
of  railways,  the  retention  of  all  remaining  natural 
resources,  direct  legislation,  publicity  of  campaign 
contributions,  the  abolition  of  political  patronage, 
provincial  autonomy  in  liquor  legislation,  and  the 
federal  franchise  for  women. 

During  the  sixteen  years  of  their  activity  the 
organized  farmers  have  developed  a  group  of  lead- 
ers that  might  well  head  any  popular  movement  in 
any  land,  and  have  gained  an  important  if  not  a 
dominating  influence  in  the  governments  of  all  three 
Prairie  Provinces.  Further  progress  has  so  far 
been  blocked  in  the  east,  where  the  movement  comes 
up  against  a  stone  wall.  It  is  at  Ottawa  that  our 
future  battles  must  be  fought. 

An  this  makes  interesting  reading,  but  it  only 
throws  into  stronger  relief  the  work  of  internal 
organization,  the  subjective  preparation  for  a  hercu- 
lean task,  that  as  yet  has  been  undertaken  only  in 
the  most  superficial  and  inefficient  way,  and  without 
which  the  battle  against  privilege  can  never  be 
brought  to  a  victorious  conclusion.  My  attendance 
at  provinical  conventions  is  once  a  year,  but  my 
contact  with  individual  members  is  daily,  as  also 
with  the  much  larger  number  who  ought  to  be  mem- 
bers but  are  not;  and  I  speak  from  intimate  knowl- 
edge and  acquaintance  when  I  say  that  to  these  the 
Grain  Growers'  Association  has  only  given  the  dim- 
mest and  vaguest  and  most  distant  vision  of  the 
state  it  proposes  to  create,  or  of  the  means  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  that  creation.  The  great  mass 
of  members  are  not  Grain  Growers  in  any  distinctive 
sense,  but  only  in  the  most  casual  way.  The  knowl- 
edge and  the  moral  enthusiasm  required  for  a  great 
social  reconstruction  has  not  penetrated  their  stra- 
tum. 

Circumstances  have  thrust  upon  this  farmers' 
movement  an  awful  responsibility,  and  it  finds  itself 
Ol  prepared.    Take  the  single  issue  of  free  trade. 


This  is  the  only  considerable  area  in  the  British 
Empire  today,  if  not,  indeed,  in  the  world,  where  an 
aggressive  popular  wave  is  setting  steadily  toward 
unrestricted  commerce;  yet  any  intimate,  searching 
study  of  the  subject  is  confined  to  a  few  leaders. 
The  policy  that  has  made  Britain  famous  among  na- 
tions and  enabled  her  to  surmount  the  handicap  of 
grievous  sins,  social  and  economic,  is  weakening 
under  the  stress  and  hatred  of  war,  and  we  have  no 
assurance  that  it  will  not  give  way.  It  may  fall  to 
the  Canadian  farmers  to  catch  up  and  b^r  aloft 
the  torch  of  commercial  liberty. 

The  importance  of  developing  the  neglected  edu- 
cational phase  of  this  movement  has  long  been 
recognized,  and  the  idea  has  received  passive  ap- 
proval wherever  it  has  been  proposed.  But  to  put  the 
purpose  actively  in  operation  requires  organization 
and  administration  that  have  not  yet  appeared, 
and  it  requires  on  the  part  of  members  the  forma- 
tion of  new  habits,  especially  that  most  difficult  and 
painful  of  all  habits,  the  habit  of  thinking.  But  I 
am  convinced  this  is  far  from  an  impossible  or 
thankless  undertaking.  The  spirit  of  earnest  in- 
quiry is  abroad.  The  people  are  not  indifferent 
But  they  want  leadership  and  require  to  be  shown 
the  way. 

Edward  Porrit  has  told  us  how,  under  the  infiu- 
ence  of  protectionist  propaganda,  the  Maritime 
Provinces  were  weaned  from  their  ideas  of  commer- 
cial liberty.  A  solid  educational  foundation  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  prevent  a  similar  weaning  from 
taking  place  here  when  the  time  comes.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  correct  theories  be  held.  They  must 
be  buttressed  by  an  intelligent  sanction  and  de- 
fended by  a  moral  purpose.  It  behooves  the  organ- 
ized farmers  now  to  place  the  foundation  under  their 
structure  that  should  have  been  placed  at  the  be- 
ginning; but  must  some  time  be  placed,  or  it  will 
totter  and  fall. 

GEO.  W.  ATKINSON. 
La  Fleche,  Saskatchewan. 


BOOKS 

STORY  OF  A  DEMOCRAT. 

**nmrj  Ford's  Own  Story."  By  Rote  Wilder  Lane.  Pub- 
lished  by  Ellis  O.  Jones,  New  York  City.     Price  $1  net. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  generation  of  man- 
kind has  ever  adequately  appreciated  its  own  en- 
dowment of  those  gifts  of  the  gods  who  descend 
among  us  from  time  to  time  in  the  form  of  great 
men.  Perhaps  this  is  inevitable.  It  may  be  that 
distance  in  time  b  required  to  bring  the  outlines  of 
a  Colossus  into  their  true  perspective,  and  to  give 
that  sense  of  proportion  that  lies  at  the  root  of  real 
understanding.  It  may  also  be  true  that  the  hero 
is  never  a  hero  to  his  valet,  and  equally  true  that  the 
fault  usually  lies  with  the  valet.  To  apprehend 
greatness  is  in  a  very  real  sense  to  be  great.  To 
understand  the  interpreter  of  life  is  to  be  already  a 
potential  interpreter.  Is  it  because,  like  the  nations 
of  old,  our  hearts  are  waxed  gross  and  our  ears  dull 
of  hearing,  that  we  cannot  believe  in  greatness  until 
it  has  passed?  ''Show  the  dullest  clodpole  or  the 
haughtiest  featherhead  that  a  soul  greater  than  his 
own  is  here,  and  though  his  knees  were  stiffened 
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into  brass  he  must  down  and  worship",  but  before 
the  possibility  of  such  a  worshipping  attitude  is 
reached,  the  clodpole  or  featherhead  must  have 
ceased  to  be  such;  must  have  become  transfigured 
and  had  the  eyes  of  his  understanding  opened,  and 
by  that  time  the  object  of  worship  will  probably 
have  passed  on. 

This  insensibility  to  the  presence  among  us  of 
transcendent  genius  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
the  great  man  is  actually  representative  of  the  age 
we  live  in;  when  our  inspired  citizen  stands  for  the 
best  that  is  in  us;  when  he  personifies  the  very  ideal 
after  which  we  are  blindly  and  unconsciously  grop- 
ing. If  we  did  not  believe  that  the  human  race  is 
still  in  its  callow  youth  and  subject  to  those  spiritual 
infirmities  which  it  is  the  business  of  manhood  to 
outgrow,  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  such 
considerations  would  be  depressing  indeed.  But  one 
of  the  hopeful  signs  of  our  time  is  that  we  are  be- 
coming increasingly  conscious  of  the  need  for  such 
spiritual  guides  and  pathfinders.  We  are  learning, 
too,  that  even  the  purest  democracy  not  only  needs 
great  men  to  interpret  its  ideals  and  give  them  life 
and  form,  but  that  it  offers  a  free  course  for  their 
growth  and  development  when  in  the  fulness  of  time 
they  do  appear. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  Miss  Rose  Wilder  Lane 
for  her  admirable  sketch  of  the  life-story  of  Henry 
Ford,  with  its  wealth  of  detail  and  its  affectionately- 
told  history  of  the  indefatigable  energy  and  persist- 
ence with  which  the  gleam  of  the  ideal  that  inspired 
his  life's  work  has  been  followed  for  nearly  forty 
years.  Our  only  regret  is  that  the  larger  or  birds- 
eye  survey  which  would  have  shown  the  man  in  his 
relation  to  humanity,  is  lost  in  the  detailed  view  of 
his  struggles  with  inert  matter,  mechanical  laws  and 
human  stupidity.  But  it  may  be  churlish  to  com- 
plain of  the  lack  of  that  which  could  not  reasonably 
have  been  expected,  and  which  can  only  be  looked  for 
after  the  man  has  finished  his  task,  laid  aside  his 
tools  and  handed  in  his  checks  to  the  Great  Task- 
master. We  may  therefore  leave  it  to  some  future 
Emerson  when  writing  of  "Representative  Men",  to 
speak  of  "Henry  Ford  as  'The  man  of  the  world' ", 
or  to  a  possible  Garlyle  to  transmute  his  Bobus  Hig- 
gins  or  his  Plugson  of  Undershot  into  "The  hero  as 
'Captain  of  Industry*  Henry  Ford".  Meanwhile 
through  Miss  Lane's  luminous  pages  we  are  enabled 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  actual  man  as  he  lives  and 
works  among  us,  and  for  that  every  reader  of  the 
book  will  be  grateful. 

Henry  Ford  is  indeed  typical  of  all  that  is  best  in 
the  American  mentality.  The  intense  practicality, 
the  sense  for  efficiency,  the  horror  of  waste; — and 
the  equally  intense  idealism,  the  forward  reach,  the 
contempt  for  wealth  except  as  an  instrument  with 
which  to  do  things; — all  the  qualities  which,  un- 
equally distributed,  specially  distinguish  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  there,  intensified,  magnified,  and 
focused  to  the  one  point  of  eliminating  waste  and 
producing  commodities  for  common  people  at  a  mini- 
mum cost.  "Anything  that  is  good  for  only  a  few 
people  is  really  no  good.  It's  got  to  be  good  for 
everybody  or  in  the  end  it  will  not  survive."  .  .  . 
"What  do  I  mean  by  a  good  idea?  I  mean  an  idea 
that  will  work  out  for  the  best  interests  of  every 
one,— an  idea  for  something  that  will  benefit  the 


world".    Into  theiBe  two  sentences  Ford's  view-point 
may  be  crystallized,  and  the  remarkable  thing  about 
this  remarkable  man  is  that  he  has  maintained  his 
view-point  through  a  multitude  of  expenences  that 
would  have  knocked  such  idealism  out  of  the  mind 
of  any  smaller  man.    His  view-point  is  that  of  the 
America  that  is  to  be,  the  America  towards  which 
all  the  highest  aspirations  of  its  best  representa- 
tives rise.    Miss  Lane  has  aptly  described  Mr.  Ford 
as  "not  a  big  business  man,  but  a  big  man  in  busi- 
ness".   Had  he  continued  the  vocation  towards  which 
in  his  youth  destiny  seemed  to  point,  he  would  doubts 
less  have  been  a  big  man  in  farming,  and  would 
almost   certainly   have   been   equally   big   in    any 
sphere  of  life  in  which  fortune  or  liking  had  di- 
rected his  footsteps.    Mr.  Ford  is  still  in  the  prime 
of  life.    May  we  indulge  the  hope  that  he  may  yet 
become  a  real  force  in  guiding  the  lai^ger  destinies 
of  this  great  nation; — ^that  he  may  convince  his 
fellow-citizens  of  the  atrocious  waste  of  life  and 
wealth  that  results  from  the  loading  of  the  scales 
of  justice  against  those  who  toil  and  suffer; — tiiat 
he  may  demonstrate  to  our  preachers,  teachers  and 
rulers  the  worthlessness  of  wealth  that  is  inequitably 
distributed; — ^that  he  may  discover  and  lay  bare  that 
canker-worm  of  privilege  at  the  root  of  pur  dooooc- 
racy  that  is  steadily  sapping  its  vitality?    The  age 
is  calling  loudly  for  a  "big"  man  with  just  the 
qualities  which  Mr.  Ford  has  devoted  to  the  problem 
of  making  cheap  automobiles  by  the  hands  of  con- 
tented and  loyal  workmen.     Is  not  this  our  num? 
If  we  fail  to  lay  hands  upon  him  now  it  may  be 
long  e'er  such  another  passes  our  way. 

ALBZ.  MACKBNIttlCK. 
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•    *    • 

The  employer  of  a  Polish  servant  maid  who  has 
learned  to  speak  English  was  telling  of  her  experi- 
ences with  the  telephone.  After  its  use  was  ex- 
plained to  her  she  was  eager  to  answer  every  call. 
One  day  a  ring  came  and  she  jumped  to  the  instru- 
ment. 

"Hello!"  came  from  the  receiver. 

"Hello I"  answered  the  girl,  flushed  with  pride 
at  being  able  to  give  the  proper  answer. 

"Who  is  this?"  continued  the  voice. 

"I  don't  knowl"  exclafaned  the  maid.  "I  can't  see 
you.*'— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
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of  this  number.  We  asked  for  40 
copies.  To  date  wc  haves  received  85 
copies  and  still  they  come! 

There  are  two  reasons  why  you 
should  advertise  in  The  Public: 

(i)  It  will  bring  you  busi- 
ness. 

(2)  It  will  also  help  the  de- 
velopment of  a  journal  for 
which  there  is  a  growing  need. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Small  classified  adyertisements  we  will  insert  in  The  Public 
at  the  rate  of  8c  a  word,  cash  with  order. 

Subscribers  who  want  to  buy  or  sell  something  which  would 
not,  in  their  opinion,  warrant  a  large  adrertisement  will  find 
here  a  method  of  adyertising  specially  adapted  to  their  needs. 


Double  The  Public's  circu- 
lation this  year 


Singletaz 
Questioiis 


Put  them  to  Louis  P.  Post.  Part 
IV  of  his  book,  The  Taxation 

of  Land  ValueSt  ^^i^h  is  illus- 
trated by  colored  charts,  is  devoted  to 
questions  and  answers.  In  cloth  $1,  in 
paper  covers,  60c.  The  publishers  have 
found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  price 
to  $1.85  in  doth.  We  have  only  a  few 
in  cloth  at  %1. 


The  Public 


Book  Dopt. 
188  E.  87th  8t, 


New  York 


WANTED— A  trial  order  for  an  "Easy  Housekeeping  Box"  of 
"Foods  That  Feed."  |1.  postpaid.  Straight  Edge  Corporation, 
100  LAwrence  St.,  New  York. 


YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA— Rich  lands  and  business 
opportunities  offer  you  independence;  Farm  lands,  $11  to  $80 
acre;  irrigated  lands,  $86  to  $60;  Twenty  years  to  pay;  $8,000 
loan  in  improvements,  or  ready  made  farms.  Loan  of  live  stock; 
Taxes  average  under  twenty  cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improve* 
ments.  personal  property,  or  live  stock.  Good  markets,  churches, 
schools,  roads,  teIei}hones;  Excellent  climate — crops  and  live 
stock  prove  it.  Special  homeseekers*  fare  certificates.  Write  for 
free  booklets.  Allan  Cameron,  General  Superintendent  Land 
Branch,  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.,  119  Ninth  Avenue,  Calgary,  Al- 
berta. 


ORDER   YOUR  BOOKS  through   The   Public's   Book  Dept. 


NEW  YORK  AND  VISITING  SINGLETAXERS  meet  at 
luncheon  every  Tuesday  at  Union  Square  Hotel,  Fourth  Avenue 
and  16th  Street.  New  York  City. 


Unnecessary     Indigestion 


Indigestion,  constipation  and  the  ills  they  lead  to  are  so 
wholly  unnecessary — and  cause  so  much  needless  suffering — 
that  Dr.  Kellogg,  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium,  has  written  a 'book,  "Colon  Hygiene,"  in  which  he 
tells  you  how  such  ills  may  be  avoided.  During  his  more  than 
forty  years'  experience  at  the  Saniurium,  Dr.  Kellogg  has 
prescribed  for  thousands  of  cases  of  indigestion,  constipation 
and  the  more,  serious  ills  to  which  they  lead.  Therefore,  what 
he  tells  you  in  his  book,  is  the  result  of  experience.  He 
deals  with  facts — not  theory.  Dr.  Kellogg  recommends  only 
natural  methods-^iet,  exercise,  rest  and  sleep.  No  drugs. 
Instructions  given  in  "Colon  Hygiene"  are  so  full,  complete 
and  plainly  stated  that  you  can  easily  follow  them  in  your  own 


home.  No  tiresome  regime.  No  exhaustive  system.  Only  what 
yojr  own  oomraon  sense  promptly  tells  you  is  rational  and 
natural.  Over  400  pages.  Many  illustrations.  Price  $8.  Write 
for  the  book  today.  You  take  no  risk.  For,  after  five  days 
examination,  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  you  may  return 
the  book  for  prompt  refund  of  your  money.  Is  this  fair?  We 
let  you  judge  the  value  of  this  book  for  your  own  needs. 


■     OaaA  SAftUli  Vnl 


Use  the  Coupon 


-  CkNkl  H«ath  PnbUahlng  OOo 

I  7208  Washington  Ave.,  Battle  Creek,  Kick. 

I  I  attach  $8.   for  "Colon  Hygiene"  which  I  will  keep  or 

■  return  in  five  days  for  refund. 

J  {Write  your  name  and  address  plainly  in  the  m^gin.) 
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To  Friends  of  The  Public: 

Those  interested  in  the  work  The  Public  is  doing  will  agree  that  it  is  important 
that  it  be  placed  in  the  public  libraries  in  every  state. 

Almost  every  day  we  receive  letters  which  indicate  that  people  of  the  student 
class  come  across  it  as  a  welcome  surprise  in  the  libraries  where  it  now  is  on  file.  Yes- 
terday a  letter,  dated  March  i,  came  from  Marquette,  Mich.  The  writer  says  he 
accidentally  came  across  Tlie  Public  in  the  library.  A  second  letter,  dated  Feb.  a6, 
is  from  Baker,  Oregon.  The  writer  sends  a  subscription  and  says  that  she  found  The 
Public  in  the  local  Carnegie  institution. 

In  our  campaign  to  double  the  circulation  by  December  31,  public,  high  schools 
and  college  libraries  are  to  have  special  attention.  We  have  a  list  of  libraries  in  every 
state  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  organization  or  individual  interested  in  cover- 
ing a  list  of  introductory  subscriptions  at  otu-  special  price  for  libraries. 


Ktt.1 


No.  t 


The  Public, 

122  Bast  37th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Send  me sample  copies  each 

week  or  a  bundle  of  about.......,,. 

onee  a  menth. 

VhsBK  ., 


AddrMi 


The  Public, 

122  East  37th  St.,  New  York  City 

I  will  become  a  contxibutiiig  tubecriber  to  The 

TnhUo  at  |6  p«r  year.     Oheek,  wlilah  Z  vnAarttead 

otTtn  my  fulworiptioa  for  om  yatr,  i»  attaokad  (|6) 

or  oaa  to  oaUtd  for  aWut U17 

Vaao r 


FREED  FROM  DOGMA  AND  CANT 

Does  that  seem  to  yoa  tiie  only  religion  worth  haying? 
Then  why  not  affiliate  yourself  with  the 

nis  BBLiaioirs  asbooiatiov  or  axxbioa 

(j0hH  Haynes  Holmes,  President) 
now  emphasizing  Scientific  Religion,  Industrial  Democracy 
and  International  Peace  as  the  three  supreme  reUgious 
issues  of  the  time? 

Annual  membership  fee,  $1.  includes  John  Haynes 
Holmes'  great  address  on  'The  International  Mind" 
and  eicht  others  to  follow  in  monthly  series. 

Adaress:  George  Grover  MUls,  Secretary,  -F.  R,  A,, 
120  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON,   UASS. 


NEW  TARIFFS  AFTER  THE  WAR 

The  proposed  schemes  for  business  international  boycotts, 
after  tho  present  conflict,  will,  if  enacted,  produce  disaster. 
Help  the  Free  Trade  movement  by  Joining  the  American 
Prco  Trade  League.  $1  a  year  and  that  includes  a  sub- 
scription to  tho  Free  Trade  Broadside,  our  quarterly  Journal. 

Amerioan  rree  Tnde  Leagve,  liO  BoytotoB  St.,  BottOB,  lUia. 


MANHATTAN  SINGLETAX  CLUB 

The  eldest  Siai^ctax  orgMilsttion  in  the  world.  Office 
SAd  dub  room,  4T  West  4»nd  street.  New  Yoric  aty. 
Open  erery  week  da/.  Meetinis  erery  Sunday  evening. 
Ciu  or  write  for  Idformation,  lectures  <    " 


OSCAR  H.  GEIGER 
Furrier 

6  WEST  37th  STREET 

Near  6th  Avenue 

T«l«|ibMieGrwb72(79  NEW  YORK 

/  aMT  ht  paUaOmk  pl-ui  U  um  tfitn  if  n$  PaUc 


LEARN 


SUGGESTIVE  THERAPEU- 
TICS.  A  course  of  oseeiitisJs 
wUck  may  bo  complotod  at 
bomo  in  ISO  boors.  Concise,  definite  and  practical. 
Well  adapted  for  use  of  pbysicians. 

For  fuU  particulars,  addresst  Dept.  J.  J.,  Weltmer 
Institute,  NoTada*  Mo. 


Eggs   at    Wholesale    Prices 

Send  me  your  check  for  80  dozen  em  at  New  York 
'    *    will   ddnrer   yon   a   ease 


quotationa  for  extras  and  I 
Prepaid  anywhere  in  the  East 
lots. 

R.  C.  Marr    •     •     • 


fi 


Write  for  prices  on  small 

•    Glasgow,  Mo. 
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PLEXION  POWD] 


The  one  really  invis* 
ibie  powder;  it  clings 
with  the  softening  effect 
of  a  lovely  veil,  both 
beautifying  and  pro* 
tectingthe  complexion. 

Made  io  White,  Cream,Bni« 
nette  and  Pink  tints,  and  tht 
wcmdorfnl  new  Tint  NatniaL 
Roeet  of  Paiadite  or  Amabelk 
odor,  $1.00;  ezqaiiite  Violela 
of  Paradise,  silk  hat  box, 
$5.00;  trial  boz,$1.00s  AzotM 
$10.00,  miniiitnra  $3*50,  both 
in  silk  boxes. 

This  incomparable 
powder,  Bouquet  fra- 
grance, in  square  paper 
box,  only  50  cents.  At 
your  druggist's. 

ARMAND  COMPANY/ 
DES  MOINES,  lOWAi: 


BOUND  yOLUMES  OF  THE  PUBUC 


Bpimd  Volume  XIX  (1916)  it  ready, 
tmuprmly  with  precedinf  roliimet,  in 
aurblcd-hoard  sidet  and  leather  coi 


It  it  bound 

half    leather, 

comers.     Price   $8.60. 

We  hare  recently  been  able  to  buy  two  copies  of 
Volume  I,  which  is  yery  rare,  and  we  can.  therefore, 
aiain  offer  a  complete  set,  of  nineteen  Tolumes,  corer- 
in*  the  period  1898  to  1916. 

Price  for  the  complete  $et,  73.S0 
THE  PUBLIC,  Book  Dept 


m  E.  37th  Street 


N«w  York,  N.  Y. 


Advertise  in  The  Public 


We  are  in  a  position  to  accept 

SEVENH-nVE 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS 

or  any  part  of  this  sum  for 
investment  in 

NEW  YORK  cmr 

TRANSFERS  OF  TAX  LIENS 

guaranteeing  a  return  of 

7% 

per  annum 

The  Tax  Lien  Company  of  New  York 

68  WUlliun  Stn«t  NEW  YORK  aTY 


MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP 

By  Carl  D*  Thompton,  M.A. 

This  book  is  the  most  recent,  comprehensive  and 
up-to-date  survey  of  the  munidpal  ownership  in 
the  United  States  with  sufficient  reference  to 
municipal  ownership  abroad  to  make  the  work 
effective. 

An  Arsenal  of  Facta 
The  information  is  drawn  from  reliable  sources, 
compiled  with  utmost  care  as  to  reliability  and 
presented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  conclusions.  The  following 
phases  of  the  subject  are  covered: 

Thg  extent  and  rapid  growth  of  municit>ol  ^ownership; 

The  case  against  private  ownership; 

The  weakness  and  failure  of  regulation; 

The  success   and   advantages  of   municipal  ownership. 

What  the  FacU  Will  IVore 

Mr.  Thompson  contends  that  the  facts  in  the  case,  when 
taken  as  a  whole,  prove  that  municipal  ownership  turns 
the  vast  profiu  that  arise  from  the  operation  ot  pnblic 
utilities  into  the  public  funds  instead  of  into  private 
pockets;  it  crowds  the  corrupt  cori>orations  out  of  poU* 
tics;  intensifies  and  enlarges  the  civic  spirit  and  tends 
to  develop  a  more  normal,  healthy  and  stable,  just  and 
progressive  social  and  industrial  condition. 

Can  the  Bode  Be  Answered? 

Whether  you  are  for  or  against  municipal  ownership 
you  must  have  this  book.  The  opponents  will  have  to 
answer  the  arguments  and  dispose  of  the  facts  here 
presented  or  lose  their  case.  The  advocates  must  have 
the  book  to  reinforce  their  arguments  and  strengthen 
their  case. 

PrfM  11.00  Postpidd 


THE  PDBUC' 


12S  East  S7th  9tN«t 


-NEW  YORK 
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Twcntteth  Y«ar. 


The  Art  of  Living  Long' 


GhiMe  to  Health  and  Lonft  Life 

TrmtmUt^d  from  the  lUUmn  of  Comaro'a 


Br  Lvitf  Gomara 


Sncceaalol  Men  Believe  in  Lni^  Gomara 


Woodrow  WllMin  (18S6) 

1  congratulate  you  upon  harliif  r«prodtto«d.  In  •» 
delightful  a  war.  Lni^  Cornaro^s  valuabU  writings 
on  "The  Art  of  Liyinf  Long." 

JaaiM  J.  Hm  <18SS-1»1<) 

There  are  very  few  bookai  tho  atudy  •f  which 
would  be  of  a«  great  eenrice  to  the  Amerioan 
people  as  Comaro's  "Art  of  Laving  Long."  Pleaao 
send  me  one  hundred  more  oopies. 

John  H.  PnttenoB  (1844).  Pros.  Nat.  Cash  Register  C!o. 
I  have  presented  to  my  friends  over  eight  hundred 
copies  of  your  translation  of  "The  Art  of  Ldving 
Long,"  by  Lulgl  Comaro.  This  fact  Is  evidence  oi 
my  opinion  of  the  book. 

Bfl<thnfi  Ondahj,  Packer.  Chicago 

Please  send  me  forty  more  copiM  of  Comaro' s 
most  useful  book. 

Hennr  Ford  (186S) 

Please  forward  to  me  onb  hundred  more  copies  of 
"The  Art  of  Living  Long."  Luigi  Comaro's  guide 
to  health  and  long  life.  It  should  be  read  by  every 
man.  woman  and  child. 

O.  C.  Barber  (1841),  President  Diamond  Match  Co. 
I  enclose  check  for  an  additional  thirty  oopies  of 
Cornaro'B   book.      I    wish    to    have    more    of   my 
friends  read  it. 

Lord  Shnnghiieisy  (18S8).  President  Canadian  Pacific 
The   philosophy    and   wisdom   of   Luigi   Comaro's 
advice  are  beyond  question. 

John  R.  SehdleUt  Treasurer  Butler  Broa.  Chicago 

I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  my  check  for 
twenty  more  copies  of  Comaro's  good  book. 

Oeorgo  L.  Bedlein,  Spencer  Kellogg  Sons.  Buffalo 

Enclosed  find  check  for  ten  more  copies  of  your 
happy  publication  of  Comaro's  work. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  (18S4) 

Comaro's  "Art  of  Living  Long"  meets  my  hearty 
commendation.  Anyone  who  will  put  in  practice 
the  excellent  counsels  it  contains  is  sure  to  enjoy 
good  health,  good  spirits,  and  will  seldom  trouble 
a  doctor. 

J.  J.  Rumely,  Vice-President  Rumely  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
I  much  desire  three  more  oopies  of  Luigi  Comaro's 
"Art  of  Living  Long." 

B,  A.  Walker,  President  Lovell  Mfg.  Co.,  Brie,  Pa. 

I   enclose    payment   for   five   additional   oopies  of 

Comaro's  "Art  of  Living  Long." 
LoTl  P.  Morton  (18S4).  Vice-President  of  the  U.  a 

I    am    greatly    interested    in    your   translation    of 

Comaro's  "Art  of  Living  Long." 


John  M.  Stodebaker  <18SS) 

My  experience  and  observation,  gained  during  a 
life  that  has  nassed  lU  eighty-third  milestone, 
fully  confirm  the  teachings  of  Comaro^s  remark- 
able book. 

Marvin  Haghtt*  (1887) 

I  anticipau  much  profit  from  ComAro^s  book. 

Jamea  D*  PlMlan«  U.  8.  Senator 

Please  send  me  fivo  more  copies  of  the  wisdom  of 
Luigi  Comaro. 

Lao  MoOhmg,  Treasurer  of  the  Ukiltad  States 

I  enclose  my  check  for  five  more  oopies  of  your 
translation  of  Comaro's  famious  book. 

I  have  for  fifty  years  carried  out  the  idea  of 
Luigi  Comaro.  My  forefathers  had  the  same  char- 
acteristio,  and  lived  beyond  one  hundred. 

W.  J.  Onahaa,  President  Home  Savings  Bank.  Chicago 
Tou  may  send  me  ten  more  copies  of  Comaro's 
work  on  health  and  long  life. 
,   Warren,  Warren  A  Blanchard.  Boston 
_  enclose  check  for  fifty  more  oopies  of  Comaro's 
"Art  of  Living  Long."    I  love  him. 

Bdward  A.  Temple,  President  Bankera'  Life  Assn. 

Kindly  send  me  fifteen  more  copies  of  Comaro's 
Invaluable  teachings  on  health. 

Dr.  Tanghan,  President  American  Medical  Association 
It  mav  be  safely  said  that  you  have  done  the 
English  speaking  world  a  great  service  in  trans- 
lating Comaro's  **Art  of  Living  Long." 

J.  W.  SUnner,  Vlce-Pres.  N.  W.  Mutual  Life  Ina  Co. 
Please  send  me  ten  more  copies  of  your  translation 
of  Comaro's  valuable  work. 

M.  P.  Kerwin,  Wholesale  Merchant,  St.  Paul 

I  enclose  check  for  eight  more  copies  of  your 
translation  of  Comaro's  good  book — much  needed 
in  every  home. 

Walter  Wyman,  M.  D.,  Snrgeon-Oeneral  of  the  XT.  & 
Please  send  me  five  more  copies  of  Comaro's  excel- 
lent book. 

O.  O.  Olson,  Manufacturer,  Union  Grove,  Wis. 

I  enclose  my  check  for  fifteen  more  oopies  of 
Comaro's   invaluable   book. 

Afvlibishop  Ireland   (1888) 

Tour  translation  of  Comaro's  useful  book  is  most 
valuable.  It  were  well  If  It  found  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  millions. 

O.  R.  Smltli,  Pros.  Menasha  (Wla)  Woodenware  Co. 
I  enclose  payment  for  fifty  more  oopies  of  Comaro's 
frork— commendable  in  every  way. 


Laitf  Conuoot 

Venetian  nobleman:  bom  with  feeblo  eenstltiitlon! 
sickly  from  day  of  birth;  prononnoed  at  point  of 
death  at  40;  discharged  his  physicians;  discarded,  for- 
ever, .all  drugs;  adopted  simple  method  of  life,  fully 
described  by  him  in  his  book;  recovered  complete 
health  of  body  and  mind;  finished  his  book  at  96; 
died  peaoetoUy  at  108.  ___«.«-««^ 

The  one  Tolnme  oontains  the  foOowtngt 
I.     Lulgl    Comaro's    completo   works — "A    Sure    and 
Certain    Method    of    Attaining    a    Long    and 
Healthy    Life";    "The    Birth    and    Death    of 
Man";  etc  * 

II.    Joseph  Addison  on  The  Attainment  and  Preeerva- 

Uon  of  Perfect  Health 
IIL     Lord  Bacon's  "History  of  Life  and  Death" 
IV.    Sir  Wm.  Temple's  "Health  and  Long  Life" 


Note  the  Contrast 

Thm  AmnTJiMm  Table  of  MortalUyf 


"Of  every  100.000  persons  enjoying  good  health  at  the 
age  of  80.  8.686  are  dead  before  40:  18.808  are  dead 
before  60;  88.214  are  dead  before  00;  64.860  (mere  than 
half)  are  dead  before  70;  88.060  are  dead  before  80; 
08.680  are  dead  before  86;  90.000  are  dead  before  00; 
only  8  of  every  100,000  men  and  women  In  good  health 
at  SO  llvo  to  95" 


Complete  in  one  large  octavo  volume;  Illustrated; 
printed  on  the  choicest  antique  paper;  bound  in  full 
cloth;  gold  stamped;  gold  top;  enclosed  in  an  appro- 
priately designed  permanent  Jacket—^  handsome  par- 
lor-gift, book-lover's  edition 

Sent  upon  receipt  of  price,  transportation  prepaid  to 
any  part  of  the  world.  When  ordering  oopies  to  be 
sent,  as  gifts  to  others,  please  write  all  names  and 
addresses  distinctly 


No  Drn^f  No  "Physical  Cnltare;**  No  Modem  Fads  of  Aay  Sort 

Two  Dollars*,  Postpaid 

WnXIAM  F.  BUTLER,  175.1SO  l«mu>  a  Tnui  Bid«..  MU^rmikee,  Wia. 

Trenmlator  and  Pubtt*hw  of  "The  Art  of  Uving  Long" 
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The  Russian  Revolution 

Victor  S.  Yarros 
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We  are  in  a  position  to  accept 

SEVENH-FIVE 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS 

or  any  part  of  this  sum  for 
investment  in 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
ntANSFERS  OF  TAX  UENS 

guaranteeing  a  return  of 

1% 

per  annum 

The  Tax  Lien  Company  of  New  York 

M  Vmimxa  StMrt  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE   BEST   BOOKS 

ON 

INTERNATIONALISM 

We  asked  a  nationally  known  worker 
in  the  Peace  Movement  to  give  us  a  list 
of  the  books  he  recommended  on  Inter-* 
nationalism.     Here  is  his  list: 

The  Confederation  of  Europe.    By 
Walter  AUsion  PhiUipe 

A  study  of  the  European  Alliance,  1813-1823, 
as  an  experiment  in  the  International  Organiza- 
tion of  Peace.    $2.80  postpaid 

Vfttioiiallini,  War  and  Booiotj.  By  Edw.  Krehbiel. 
Introduction  by  Nonnan  Anrell. 
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The  Ethics  of 
Democracy 

By  LouU  F.  Post 

Third  Edition:  New  Introduction 

The  "Ethics  of  Democracy"  is  Mr. 
Post's  greatest  book.  It  is  a  series  of 
optimistic  essays  on  the  natural  laws  of 
human  society,  which  should  be  read  and 
recommended  widely. 

CONTENTS :  Introduction  —  Democ- 
racy; The  Democratic  Optimist,  Indivi- 
dual Life,  Business  Life,  Economic  Ten- 
dencies, Politico-Economic  Principles, 
Democratic  Government,  Patriotism;  Con- 
clusion—The Great  Order  of  Things. 

What  Reviewers  Say: 

Mark  Twidn  wrote  of  the  first  edition: 
1  prize  it  for  its  lucidity,  its  sanity  and  its 
moderation  and  because  I  believe  its  gospel." 

The  Globo,  Bottom 

A  republication  in  a  third  edition  of  Post's 
Ethics  of  I>eniocracy  is  a  literary  event  worth 
noting. 

The  Citiaen,  Ottawa,  Canada: 

Louis  Posf s  light  will  continue  to  shine  for 
true  democracy,  in  the  United  States;  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  nothing  to  lose  by  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  principles  laid  down  in 
The  Etliics  of  I>eniocracy* 

The  Cluistian  Science  Monitor^  Boston: 

The  author  has  written  a  preface  bring^g 
himself  and  his  convictions  up  to  date  as  it  were; 
and  a  very  fine  thinker  on  the  ethics  of  democ- 
racy he  has  been  and  is.  Monopolies,  imperial- 
ism, protection,  unearned  increment  pseudo- 
patriotism,  mode- justice,  get  hard  blows  from 
him  but  not  in  a  bitter  spirit.  He  "speaks  the 
truth  in  love." 

William  L.  Chenery,  in  thd  Chicago  Herald: 

Louis  F.  Post's  volume  of  Essays  in  "funda- 
mental democracy"  has  now  reached  its  third 
edition.  Mr.  Post  got  his  inspiration  from 
Henry  George,  but  he  has  learned  his  democracy 
from  the  life  around  him.  The  production  of  a 
clear-sighted,  brilliant  leader,  Ethics  of  DenM>c- 
racy  opens  a  wide  window  for  the  viewing  of 
our  common  life. 
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Editorial 


All  who  would  save  the  country  from  war 
should  promptly  protest  to  the  President 
and  Congressmen  against  a  declaration  of 
war.  And  at  the  same  time  let  a  protest 
be  made  against  a  threatened  worse  evil, 
universal  compulsory  military  training* 
President  and  Congressmen  wish  to  hear 
directly  from  the  people. 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  during  the  present 
patriotic  hysteria  to  say  anything  about 
flags;  but  if  such  a  question  is  in  order  one 
should  like  to  ask  what  these  good  Ameri- 
cans who  are  so  vociferous  over  the  Russian 
Revolution  would  do  if  they  were  suddenly 
confronted  with  the  flag,  the  red  flag  of  in- 
ternational brotherhood.  One  also  wonders 
what  will  be  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Social- 
ist in  the  Grerman  army  on  the  eastern  front 
when  he  is  commanded  to  fire  upon  that  flag. 
And  is  it  likely,  should  this  red  flag  be  re- 
tained as  a  national  emblem,  to  lead  to  inter- 
national complications  if  Russians  in  this 
country  should  attempt  to  entwine  their  flag 
with  ours,  as  is  not  infrequently  done  by 
former  residents  of  a  foreign  country  taken 
into  American  citizenship? 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

Everybody  in  the  United  States  is  rejoiced 
over  freedom  in  Russia,  including  even  the 
universal  conscriptionists,  the  suppressors 
of  free  speech,  injunction-issuing  judges, 
the  New  York  Times  and  others  actively  en- 
fifaged  in  efforts  to  destroy  American  free- 
dom. In  the  meantime  it  is  quite  probable 
that  even  the  ex-Czar  of  Russia  and  all  the 
former  Grand  Dukes  are  enthusiastically  in 
favor  of  freedom — in  the  United  States. 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

It  is  proposed  by  a  number  of  persons  that 
the  United  States  contribute  a  billion  dollars 
to  the  Entente  Allies  to  enable  them  to  win 


the  war.  This  country  could  well  afford  to 
contribute  that  sum,  but  it  would  be  far 
better  tiiat  it  be  used  in  making  good  the 
ravages  of  war,  rather  than  to  continue  those 
ravages.  A  billion  more  spent  in  fighting 
will  mean  not  only  the  loss  of  that  billion, 
but  other  billions  that  are  brought  agamst  it. 
Whereas,  a  billion  spent  in  setting-up  the 
countries  of  Europe  would  add  not  only  that 
amount  to  their  physical  comfort,  but  the 
very  fact  of  the  gift  would  be  the  means  of 
regenerating  the  souls  of  us  all.  It  were 
better,  indeed,  that  we  should  contribute  five 
billions  to  the  repair  of  the  ravages  of  war 
than  one  billion  toward  further  destruction. 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

"Love  your  enemies"  would  not  be  a  very 
appropriate  text  for  a  sermon  in  those  New 
York  churches  where  Mayor  Mitchel's  so- 
called  "loyalty"  pledges  are  now  being  cir- 
culated. But  perhaps  Reverend  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis  or  some  other  prominent 
Rooseveltian  clergyman  is  preparing  a  ser- 
mon to  show  that  in  this  case  the  word  "love" 

means  "kill". 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

An  unfair  impression  prevails  outside  of 
New  York  that  the  city  is  thoroughly  com- 
mitted to  war-madness  and  militarism.  This 
is  due  to  the  daily  press  which  misrepresents 
local  sentiment.  That  anti-war  sentiment  is 
strong  was  shown  clearly  enough  by  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  meeting  of  March 
24.  Although  the  meeting  was  not  exten- 
sively advertised,  yet  the  hall  was  filled  and 
the  audience  made  clear  enough  its  endorse- 
ment of  the  speakers'  protests  against  our 
entrance  into  the  war.  Compared  with  a 
pro-war  meeting  two  nights  before,  when  a 
crowd  no  greater  had  been  secured  by  much 
beating  of  tom-toms  and  other  howling 
dervish  methods,  the  peace  meeting  made  by 
far  the  better  showing. 
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Should  universal  conscription  and  the  pro- 
posed spy  bill  be  put  in  force  in  the  United 
States,  together  with  now  existing  forms  of 
censorship,  the  citizens  of  the  free  Russian 
Republic  will  probably  speak  of  any  tendency 
to  return  to  tiie  methods  of  the  old  regime 
as  "Americanization." 


Former  Attorney  General  George  W. 
Wickersham  told  the  New  Hampshire  Legis- 
lature on  the  20th  that 

We  are  on  the  brink  of  war  with  a  nation  having: 
12,000,000  trained  soldiers  under  arms.  .  .  .  The 
fact  is  that  at  this  moment  the  United  States  presents 
to  the  warlike,  tax-burdened,  and  predatory  nations 
of  the  world  a  succulent  morsel  of  unprotected 
wealth  more  attractive  and  helpless  than  anything 
since  the  empire  of  Montezuma  unfolded  its  attrac- 
tions to  the  hungry  bands  of  Cortez.  How  shall  we 
prepare  ourselves  while  yet  there  is  time  against  the 
fate  of  the  ancient  Empire  or  the  Kingdom  of  Peru, 
which  Pizarro  plundered? 

As  all  nations  are  friendly  to  us  save  the 
Central  Powers  and  Colombia,  and  as  the 
Central  Powers  dare  not  send  a  ship  to  sea, 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  boasts  that  he  "took  Pan- 
ama** from  Colombia,  it  would  seem  as 
though  there  were  no  occasion  for  Mr.  Wick- 
ersham and  his  Wall  Street  friends  to  inter- 
rupt their  arduous  labor  of  clipping  coupons 

from  v/ar  bonds. 

«     «     * 

"War  time,"  says  William  Marion  Reedy, 
"is  a  fine  time  to  put  anything  over  under 
the  guise  of  patriotism."  Mayor  Mitchel  of 
New  York  seems  to  agree  with  Mr.  Reedy 
sufficiently  to  put  his  philosophy  to  a  practical 
test.  There  is  a  land  deal  to  be  put  over  at 
Rockaway  Point.  The  land  belongs  to  the 
Rockaway  Pacific  Company.  The  State  is  to 
buy  it  at  a  very  liberal  price,  in  order  that  the 
Federal  government  may  build  a  fort  on  the 
site,  and  New  York  City  is  to  sell  the  Pacific 
company,  for  a  much  lower  price,  a  munici- 
pally-owned site  equally  good.  There  are 
good  business  reasons  why  the  details  of  such 
a  transaction  should  be  carefully  examined. 
State  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  evidently 
takes  this  view.  He  refuses  to  be 
stampeded  into  endorsement  of  what  may  be 
a  bad  deal.  But  Mayor  Mitchel  is  much  in- 
terested in  putting  this  deal  over  quickly,  and 
has  sought  to  scare  off  Senator  Wagner  by 
the  demogogic  trick  of  charging  him  with 
"working  in  the  interest  of  Germany."  This 
is  but  one  example  of  the  way  things  will  be 


put  over  under  the  guise  of  patriotism.  With 

war  once  under  way  we  may  look  for  many 

more  examples. 

*     *     * 

A  course  of  practical  instruction  in  what 
used  to  be  Russian  methods  seems  about  to 
be  commenced  by  the  principal  of  a  Brook- 
lyn High  School.  The  first  lesson  consisted 
in  causing  the  arrest  of  three  students  of 
another  school  for  circulating  anti-enlistment 
pledges  among  his  pupils.  The  arrested  ones, 
all  boys  under  age,  were  fined  by  a  magis- 
trate and  compelled  to  have  their  finger-print 
records  taken.  It  should  be  said  in  palli- 
ation of  the  act  of  the  principal  and  magis- 
trate that  both  are  probably  affected  by  the 
prevalent  war-madness.  Both  are  entitled 
to  the  presumption  that  when  that  passes 
they  will  be  heartily  ashamed  of  their  con- 
duct. In  the  meantime  their  young  vic- 
tims may  rest  assured  that  their  experience 
will  be  remembered  to  their  credit. 


In  reference  to  the  new  act  forbidding  cir- 
culation of  liquor  advertisements  in  prohibi- 
tion states  the  New  York  Times  asks  "Is  free- 
dom of  the  press  safe  under  legislation  of  this 
kind?"  Let  it  be  said  that  it  is  as  safe  at 
least  as  it  will  be  under  the  Overman  spy 
bill  which  the  Times  champions.  The  right 
to  advertise  liquor  is  no  more  sacred  than  the 
right  to  criticise  public  servants  holding  mili- 
tary positions. 

*     «     « 

Congress  should  investigate  the  case  of 
Thomas  Mooney,  convicted  at  San  Francisco 
of  complicity  in  the  bomb  throwing  at  the 
preparedness  parade.  The  reason  this  mat- 
ter concerns  Congress  is  because  the  convic- 
tion was  based  on  a  statement  by  District 
Attorney  Fickert  that  the  bomb  throwing 
was  but  part  of  a  nation-wide  plot  against  all 
preparedness  agitation.  If  that  statement 
is  true,  if  District  Attorney  Fickert  has  any 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  claim,  then 
Congress  should  certainly  know  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  is  not  true  then  the  jury 
that  convicted  Mooney  was  misled,  and 
that  is  something  which  ought  to  be  demon- 
strated. It  is  significant  that  so  conserva- 
tive a  citizen  as  former  Congressman  Bourke 
Cockran  has  openly  declared  the  whole  pros- 
ecution a  frame-up,  in  which  San  Francisco's 
big  business  interests  are  implicated.    From 
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radical  sources  such  a  charge  would  receive 
little  attention,  but  Mr.  Cockran  is  anything 
but  radical.     Let  Congress  investigate. 
♦     ♦     ♦ 

That  every  child  bom  in  New  York  City 
increases  land  values  by  $1,000  or  more,  is 
the  reason  for  opposition  to  birth  control 
legalization,  given  at  a  legislative  hearing  at 
Albany,  by  a  Mrs.  Wheelock,  representing 
real  estate  interests.  In  other  words  every 
child  bom  in  New  York  City  is  robbed  at  its 
birth  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  land  owners, 
of  at  least  $1,000.  Whatever  may  be  the 
merits  of  birth  control  it  is  clear  that  this 
robbery  of  new  bom  babes  is  a  grievous 
wrong.  It  is  furthermore  clear  that  if  the 
law  did  not  permit  such  robbery,  fewer 
parents  would  be  driven  by  economic  stress 
to  desire  birth  control,  or  to  practice  it.  The 
legrislature  has  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
beginning  at  doing  justice  to  these  babies  by 
acting  favorably  on  a  measure,  now  slum- 
bering in  a  pigeon  hole,  allowing  the  City 
of  New  York  to  put  more  taxes  on  land 
values  and  less  on  improvements.  But  it 
must  be  said  that  the  present  body  seems 
more  inclined  to  favor  landed  interests  than 
to  do  justice  to  any  one.  Though  ready 
enough  to  compel  young  men  to  train  for 
defense  of  the  State,  the  legislature  will  take 
no  steps  to  defend  these  youths  from  a  rob- 
bery that  begins  at  their  birth. 

Russia's  Revolution. 

The  great  outstanding  fact  of  Russia's 
political  upheaval  appears  to  be  its  modera- 
tion, its  reasonableness,  its  sanity.  Such  a 
corrupt,  mad,  oppressive  autocracy  might 
well  have  provoked  retaliation ;  and  a  people 
so  long  outraged  by  privilege  would  have 
had  some  justification  for  making  reprisals. 
But  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  have 
shown  their  wisdom  in  centering  popular 
attention  upon  the  promise  of  the  future, 
rather  than  upon  the  failures  of  the  past,  by 
directing  their  energies  toward  constructive 
and  positive  work. 

It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  how  such 
complete  accord  could  have  come  about  that 
the  successive  steps  in  the  Revolution  should 
be  as  a  play  upon  a  stage ;  but  this  wonder- 
ment is  due  apparently  to  our  lack  of  infor- 
mation regarding  the  situation  within  the 
Empire,  and  to  our  failure  to  appreciate  the 
new    conditions.      The    natural    democracy 


prevailing  in  the  village  life  served  as  a 
foundation ;  the  Zemstvos  offered  a  means  of 
experience,  and  the  co-operative  societies, 
having  more  than  eleven  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lion members,  served  as  a  medium  for  the 
union  of  forces  and  the  interchange  of  ideas. 
And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  Army 
was  in  full  accord  with  the  people. 

The  condition  of  the  Russian  Army  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Had  the  same  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  autocracy  been  made  two 
years  ago  it  very  likely  would  have  failed; 
for  the  Army  at  that  time  was  composed 
largely  of  men  who  had  been  so  long  under 
arms  as  to  give  implicit  obedience  to  their 
officers;  and  their  number  was  sufficient  to 
influence  the  newer  recruits.  But  that  Army 
has  passed  away.  Practically  all  the  men 
who  were  under  arms  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  have  been  killed,  wounded  or  taken 
prisoner.  The  men  now  in  the  ranks  are 
fresh  from  the  people,  imbued  with  the 
ideas  prevailing  in  the  village  communities 
at  the  time  they  went  to  the  front.  Had  all 
these  men  been  at  home  there  would  have 
been  confusion  of  purpose,  and  they  might 
have  been  overborne  by  the  soldiery;  but 
being  themselves  the  soldiery,  they  had  but 
to  will  it  and  the  Revolution  was  a  fact. 

The  course  of  the  leaders  in  proclaiming 
amnesty,  free  speech  and  a  free  press  de- 
notes a  degree  of  self-restraint  and  a  sweep 
of  vision  that  augurs  well  for  the  future.  If 
the  same  grasp  of  fundamentals  be  taken  of 
international  relations  it  will  do  much  to  re- 
strain the  unbridled  passions  of  the  warring 
nations.  Particularly  is  it  to  be  hoped  that 
there  is  truth  in  the  rumor  that  Russia 
wishes  to  internationalize  the  Dardanelles. 
Constantinople  in  Russia's  possession  will  be 
a  source  of  irritation  in  many  quarters,  and 
will  constitute  a  weakness  rather  than 
strength;  but  Constantinople  and  the 
Straits  internationalized  will  give  Russia 
free  access  to  the  seas,  without  any  of  the 
disadvantages. 

Further,  to  internationalize  the  Darda- 
nelles is  the  strongest  of  reasons  for  inter- 
nationalizing Gibraltar  and  the  Suez,  Kiel 
and  Panama  canals.  Such  a  step  will  aid  in 
neutralizing  the  small  States,  and  in  securing 
the  expression  of  all  suppressed  peoples. 
For  it  matters  not  how  nice  may  be  the  bal- 
ance between  Empires,  or  how  overpowering 
may  be  the  force  that  presumes  to  regulate 
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world  affairs,  if  there  be  one  principality, 
province,  or  tribe  that  is  denied  the  expres- 
sion of  its  individuality  it  will  become  a  fes- 
tering sore  to  corrupt  the  blood  of  nations. 
England  has  had  her  Irish  question,  Ger- 
many her  Polish  question,  and  Russia  her 
Jewish  question.  And  no  matter  to  what 
heights  those  nations  may  rise,  there  is  but 
one  way  in  which  they  can  free  themselves 
from  this  drag.  Unless  a  nation  does  jus- 
tice to  the  least  of  its  people  it  nurses  the 
cause  of  its  own  disintegration.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  Russian  leaders  may  profit  by  the 
mistakes  of  their  neighbors,  and  their  own 
former  government.  S.  C. 

What  a  Free  Country  Needs. 

When  the  representatives  of  the  Russian 
Republic  frame  their  CJonstitution  let  them 
profit  by  the  experience  of  the  United  States. 
The  framers  of  the  American  Constitution 
made  the  mistake  of  distrusting  the  people. 
That  was  the  fundamental  error  to  which 
may  be  traced  the  successful  encroachments 
on  liberties  guaranteed  in  various  pro- 
visions. The  courts  have  proved  but  a  poor 
defense,  while  Congress  is  subject  to  in- 
fluences which  would  have  greater  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  the  people. direct.  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  people  would  always 
decide  right,  or  that  they  would  never  be  un- 
just or  oppressive,  but  their  rule  would  be 
less  dangerous. 

If  provision  should  be  made  at  the  begin- 
ning in  the  new  Russian  Constitution  for 
the  Initiative,  Referendum,  Recall  and  Pro- 
portional Representation,  the  danger  will  be 
minimized  of  flagrant  violations  of  rights 
which  should  be  guaranteed  to  all  citizens. 
Lack  of  these  measures  has  made  it  difficult 
in  the  United  States  to  call  to  account  execu- 
tive officials  who  disregard  constitutional 
rights,  the  judges  who  uphold  such  violations 
and  add  to  them,  and  the  legislators  who 
ignore  them. 

The  Russian  Constitutional  Assembly  will 
have  a  great  opportunity  to  make  impos- 
sible any  attempt  to  force  anything  upon 
the  people  that  they  do  not  want.  It  should 
make  no  exception,  in  this  respect,  of  mili- 
tary service.  A  clearer  confession  of  fail- 
ure cannot  be  made  by  any  government  than 
that  it  has  been  of  so  little  benefit  to  its  peo- 
ple that  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 


defend  it  without  compulsion.  The  way  to 
ensure  defense  is  not  by  making  military 
slaves  of  the  youth  but  by  establishing  eco- 
nomic justice.  Here  again  the  United  States 
has,  so  far,  failed.  We  have  allowed  our 
natural  resources  to  become  private  property, 
and  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  com- 
paratively few  the  opportunities  to  labor 
needed  by  all.  We  have  added  to  this  blunder 
by  granting  to  favored  ones  other  privileges 
and  by  taxing  labor  products.  Russia  should 
avoid  this  error.  And  should  the  Hohen- 
zollems,  Hapsburgs  and  other  parasitic 
dynasties  share  the  fate  of  the  Romanoffs, 
the  liberated  people  of  all  the  affected  coun- 
tries should  make  their  freedom  secure  as  the 
United  States  has  so  far  neglected  to  do. 

8.  D. 

Why  We  Should  Fight. 

Let  the  reader  of  these  words  pause  a 
moment  to  reflect.  We  have  a  constitutional 
government,  where  peace  and  civil  law  pre- 
vail. Not  all  is  as  it  should  be;  but  political 
power  rests  with  the  people,  and  evils  are 
in  the  course  of  correction.  With  freedom 
of  speech  and  press  and  liberty  of  person 
we  shall  in  time  solve  the  problems  confront- 
ing us.  But  it  is  proposed  to  interrupt  this 
constructive  progress.  There  is  a  clamor  for 
war.  Before  the  week  is  out  it  is  possible 
that  compulsory  military  service  may  be 
enacted,  a  drastic  censorship  set  up,  and  war 
declared.  From  that  moment  the  American 
citizen  ceases  to  be  a  free  individual,  and 
becomes  a  part  of  a  great  organism,  to  go 
where  he  is  ordered,  and  to  do  as  he  is  told. 
If  he  has  opinions  he  must  keep  them  to 
himself.  If  those  not  directly  in  the  service 
have  thoughts  at  variance  with  the  military 
authorities,  they  must  not  be  expressed. 

It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  this 
affliction  may  be  spared  us ;  but  until  it  does 
come,  pause  and  reflect  upon  the  freedom 
we  are  about  to  surrender. 

Why  do  we  give  up  these  inestimable 
blessings?  Why  should  we  go  to  war?  Our 
rights  have  been  invaded,  it  is  said;  our 
honor  has  been  questioned.  That  is  a  grave 
charge;  but  there  are  other  ways  of  meet- 
ing injury  and  insult.  What  do  the  Ameri- 
can people  propose  to  do?  The  politicians 
are  in  doubt ;  Wall  Street  says,  "Fight" ;  and 
the  metropolitan  press  echoes,  "Fight."  But 
the  young  men   look  questioningly  to  their 
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elders,  and  the  fathers  and  mothers  who 
love  their  country,  but  who  would  not  lightly 
sacrifice  their  sons,  ask  a  reason. 

At  last  a  reason  has  been  given — a  real, 
tangible  reason  why  we  should  enter  the 
war.  A  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  conmienting  on  the  proposal  of  the 
head  of  the  board,  E.  P.  G.  Harding,  to  place 
our  credit  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies  said, 
according  to  the  New  York  Tribune  of 
March  22d: 

As  banker  and  creditor,  the  United  States  would 
have  a  place  at  the  peace  conference  table,  and  be  in 
a  much  better  position  to  resist  any  proposed  repudi- 
ation of  debts,  for  it  might  as  well  be  remembered 
that  we  will  be  forced  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  any 
of  our  citizens  owning  bonds  that  might  be  repudi- 
ated. 

Here  is  a  definite  proposal.  We  are  to 
enter  the  war  in  order  that  when  the  ugly 
word  "repudiation"  is  heard  we  can  say: 
"Gentlemen,  we  entered  this  war  at  your 
solicitation  in  good  faith  to  defend  our  rights 
and  to  preserve  our  honor;  we  have  sacri- 
ficed both  life  and  treasure  in  behalf  of  those 
rights  and  that  honor;  and  we  shall  expect, 
nay,  we  shall  insist  that  you  repay,  not  the 
lives  of  our  young  men,  nor  the  treasure  of 
our  people,  but  the  money  loaned  you  by  our 
banks.'' 

There  may  be  those  who  will  not  think  this 
a  sufficient  reason  for  sacrificing  the  lives 
of  our  young  men.  But  let  such  doubters 
reflect.  Wall  Street  has  loaned  to  Europe  a 
billion  dollars,  which  at  one  thousand  dollars 
each — ^the  price  of  slaves  seventy  years  ago 
— equals  the  value  of  a  million  men ;  but  con- 
sidering the  rise  in  prices  the  average  young 
man  today  should  not  be  figured  at  less  than 
two  thousand  dollars.  Wall  Street,  there- 
fore, should  understand  that  if  more  than  a 
half  million  American  lives  are  sacrificed  in 
this  war,  in  order  to  ensure  the  repa5rment 
of  its  loans,  such  excess  will  be  considered 
unwarranted,  and  will  not  be  looked  upon 
as  efficient  financiering. 

But  whether  or  not  our  money  lenders 
confine  the  sacrifice  of  our  young  men  to  a 
half  million — and  this  would  be  moderate  in 
comparison  with  the  losses  borne  by  Euro- 
pean countries — it  is  a  satisfaction  to  under- 
stand why  we  are  to  go  into  the  war.  It  is 
reassuring  to  know  that  Wall  Street  and  its 
hangers-on,  who  so  hysterically  urge  us  to 
fight,  have  a  reason.    And  when  at  the  con- 


clusion of  the  war  we  count  our  dead  and 
bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  living,  we  shall 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
great  god  Moloch  still  lives.  s.  c. 

Real  Madness. 

The  United  States  appears  to  be  headed 
toward  a  state  in  which  only  militarists  will 
be  permitted  to  discuss  public  questions;  but 
before  the  censorship  shuts  down  it  may  be 
in  order  to  call  attention  of  those  persons 
who  have  not  yet  fallen  under  the  spell  to 
some  of  the  manifestations  of  the  war  spirit. 
The  sentiments  expressed  at  the  Union 
League  Club  of  New  York  on  the  20th,  and 
at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  meeting  of 
the  22d,  banish  the  thought  of  insincerity. 
A  rogue  never  would  have  voiced  such  coun- 
sel. Only  a  man  in  deadly  earnest  could  be 
guilty  of  such  foolishness. 

In  the  Union  League  Club,  where  elderly 
gentlemen  whose  lots  have  fallen  in  pleasant 
places  gather  to  discuss  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion, a  few  amiable  Americans,  well  on  in 
the  sixth  age  of  man,  that  of  "the  lean  and 
slippered  pantaloon,"  sat  about  the  board  of 
plenty  and  talked  of  war  as  dispassionately 
as  they  might  have  discussed  a  Fourth  of 
July  celebration.  Men  who  were  a  vital 
force  in  the  nation  during  its  constructive 
period  have  so  far  lost  their  grasp  of  affairs 
that  they  sit  with  their  backs  to  the  future, 
and  with  their  fading  sight  resting  upon 
their  yesterdays,  prattle  of  carnage  and 
death. 

The  audience  at  the  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den meeting  expressed  a  different  kind  of 
sincerity.  It  was  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  persons  whose  lots  had  not  fallen  in 
such  pleasant  places,  but  who  were  never- 
theless devoted  to  their  country.  The  sin- 
cerity of  their  devotion  may  be  measured  by 
their  expressions  of  purpose.  For,  not  con- 
tent with  cheering  the  proposal  that  this  na- 
tion enter  the  war  to  defend  its  rights  on  the 
high  seas,  they  cheered  to  the  echo  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  send  an  army  into  the 
trenches  in  France  commanded  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Can  such  fatuity  be  exceeded?  Ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  that  did  not  take 
place  between  this  country  and  Mexico,  The- 
odore Roosevelt,  as  a  major-general,  has 
been   impatienf  to   lead   an  army  against 
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somebody.  And  the  proposal  brought  forth 
wild  cheering  when  he  was  named  to  lead 
American  troops  in  Europe.  Preparedness 
advocates  are  insisting  upon  universal  mili- 
tary service  because  it  takes  from  one  to  two 
years  to  make  a  soldier  out  of  a  man.  Yet  it 
is  seriously  proposed  to  put  such  soldiers  in 
charge  of  a  man  who  has  had  no  military 
training  at  all,  and  whose  only  practical  ex- 
perience was  the  ridiculous  episode  in  Cuba, 
Is  there  need  of  further  evidence  to  prove 
the  military  hysteria?  Men  talk  of  repelling 
an  invasion,  when  a  German  ship  dare  not 
appear  in  the  open.  They  urge  the  sending 
of  an  army  to  Europe,  when  the  war  would 
be  over  from  sheer  exhaustion  before  the 
men  could  be  trained.  They  clamor  for  com- 
pulsory military  service  at  the  very  moment 
democracy  is  triumphant  in  Russia,  and  be- 
fore they  know  whether  the  world  will  arm 
or  disarm.  This  may  be  evidence  of  sincer- 
ity ;  it  is  anjrthing  but  wisdom.  s.  c. 

Valor  and  Discretion. 

To  demand  war  while  the  war-spirit  is 
prevalent  is  not  a  risky  proceeding.  But  if 
it  requires  any  bravery  at  all,  credit  for  pos- 
sessing that  much  may  be  bestowed  on  Con- 
gressman Clarence  B.  Miller  of  Minnesota. 
That  he  is  brave  enough  to  do  an  absolutely 
safe  thing  is  demonstrated  by  the  following 
excerpt  from  a  letter  to  students  of  Mac- 
alester  College  of  St.  Paul  who  had  sent  him 
resolutions  urging  against  a  declaration  of 
war: 

You  say  the  munition  manufacturers  are  conduct- 
ing a  campaign  to  get  us  into  war.  That  is  the  cry 
of  the  yellow  streaked  and  coward  soul  when  con- 
fronted by  duty,  seeking  to  justify  its  welching  by 
ascribing  improper  conduct  to  others. 

You  say  you  deprecate  the  spread  of  militaristic 
spirit  in  this  country.  You  really  deprecate  Amer- 
ica's call  to  duty,  a  call  to  her  citizens  when  she 
suddenly  finds  herself  in  gravest  peril.  You  say 
you  denounce  the  ^'jingoistic,  unneutral  and  militar- 
istic policy  of  the  press,"  and  condemn  its  "base  and 
unreasonable  treachery."  The  press  is  preaching 
patriotism  and  loyalty  to  our  country,  its  institutions 
and  its  missions.     What  are  you  preaching? 

Be  it  noted  that  the  students  thus  ad- 
dressed are  residents  of  St.  Paul,  which  is 
outside  of  Congressman  Miller's  district.  Mr. 
Miller  had  received  resolutions  from  his  con- 
stituents in  the  Federated  Trades  Assembly 
of  Duluth,  as  follows : 

The  Federated  Trades  Assembly  protests  Against 


plunging  this  country  into  war  on  account  of  dif- 
ference of  interpretation  of  so-called  principles  of 
international  law. 

We  protest  against  ships  carrying  passengers  of 
neutral  nations  leaving  American  ports,  when  en- 
gaged in  business  of  carrying  contraband  cargoes  to 
ports  within  the  restricted  war  zone. 

The  people  in  the  last  election  declared  emphati- 
cally for  peace.  We,  therefore,  insist  that  violations 
and  reparations  for  damages  be  adjusted  by  arbi- 
tration rather  than  by  shedding  of  more  innocent 
blood.  Let  this  country  be  a  shining  light  in  her 
profession  for  permanent  peace  by  conmiensurate 
action  in  the  pending  crisis. 

For  some  reason  best  known  to  himself 
the  valiant  Congressman  did  not  choose  to 
send  a  reply  to  these  constituents,  like  that  he 
had  sent  to  students  with  no  votes  in  his 
district.  He  unquestionably  received  the 
resolutions,  for  he  acknowledged  receipt,  but 
with  remarkable  self-restraint  he  added 
nothing  to  his  acknowledgment  that  might 
lose  him  any  support. 

A  comment  on  his  letter  to  the  students 
which  further  explains  it  is  furnished  by  tiie 
St.  Paul  News.  After  showing  that  the 
students  had  expressed  their  convictions  in 
a  manly,  straightforward  way,  and  further 
pointing  out  that  "it  takes  a  deal  more  moral 
courage,  at  this  particular  time,  to  sign  such 
resolutions  of  honest  conviction  than  is  dis- 
played by  the  Honorable  Mr.  Miller  of 
Duluth,"  the  News  says : 

Mr.  Miller  has  been,  since  1909,  the  representa- 
tive in  congress  from  the  steel  trust's  particular 
bailiwick  of  Duluth.  The  steel  trust  supplies  a 
large  proportion  of  the  steel  entering  into  untold 
millions  of  war  munitions  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  since  1914.  The  steel  trust  likewise 
has  recently  shown  the  most  tremendous  net  earn- 
ings in  its  history — $196,058,602  more  net  earnings 
in  1916  than  in  1915.  The  most  pointed  of  the 
resolutions  signed  by  the  Macalester  students  calls 
for  the  absolute  elimination  of  private  profit  in  war 
munitions.  Notwithstanding  these  more  or  less 
significant  facts,  far  be  it  from  us  to  question  the 
motives  or  the  patriotism  of  the  Hon.  C.  B.  Miller 
of  Duluth.  We  suggest  that  in  the  future  he  be 
equally  chary  in  casting  cheap,  vicious  slurs  on 
earnest  young  men  who  bravely  set  forth  their  honest 
beliefs,  at  the  same  time  declaring  their  willingness 
to  give  their  lives  for  their  country — a  declaration 
which  we  have  not  yet  heard  from  Mr.  Miller. 

Congressman  Miller  may  hardly  be  big 
enough  to  deserve  notice,  but  his  action  is 
typical  of  that  of  many  other  militarists  in 
office  and  out,  whom  he  resembles  in  readi- 
ness to  shout  *'coward"  at  others  when  it  is 
perfectly  safe  for  him  to  do  so.  s.  D. 
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Pledging  Loyalty. 

Mayor  MitcheFs  Committee  on  Defense  is 
circulating  pledges  of  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  against  its  enemies.  Of  course,  the 
Mayor  has  signed  it,  and  so  it  is  proper  to 
ask  whether  this  pledge  has  any  more  sig- 
nificance than  the  one  given  by  him  to  the 
New  York  Lower  Rent  Society  before  his 
election.  He  promised  then  that  if  elected 
he  would  not  obstruct  passage  of  a  bill  to 
submit  untaxing  of  improvements  and  in- 
creasing of  land  value  taxes  to  a  referen- 
dum, and  if  passed  he  would  sign  it.  How 
this  pledge  was  evaded  after  election  is  a 
matter  of  history.  It  is  clear  that  not  even 
a  campaign  promise  could  keep  the  mayor 
in  a  fight  against  so  dangerous  an  enemy  of 
the  United  States  as  the  monopolistic  inter- 
est which  is  grievously  oppressing  the  people 
of  New.  York  City.  Now  that  he  has  given 
another  pledge  his  attention  is  hereby  called 
to  the  earlier  one  that  failed  when  the  test 
came. 

Ordinary  citizens  who  have  signed  the 
"loyalty"  pledge  voluntarily  have  cause  to  re- 
sent the  manner  in  which  their  signatures 
are  being  discredited.  This  is  the  result  of 
application  of  coercive  methods  in  securing 
of  signatures.  Thus  school  children  who 
refuse  to  sign  run  the  risk  of  being  made  to 
suffer  in  petty  ways  as  a  result.  School 
teachers  have  been  publicly  denounced  who 
resented  the  suspicion  of  their  loyalty  im- 
plied in  a  request  to  sign  such  a  pledge. 
And  the  papers  are  filled  with  expressions 
of  intolerance  concerning  those  who  refuse 
to  be  coerced.  These  methods  make  it  im- 
possible to  discriminate  between  signatures 
given  with  a  free  will  and  those  of  persons 
who  would  have  preferred  to  withhold 
theirs.  Consequently  all  that  is  shown  by 
the  circulation  of  these  pledges  is  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  can  be  induced  by  fair 
means  or  otherwise  to  sign  anything  backed 
by  a  hysterical  press.  S.  D. 

Asking  for  More. 

In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  they  are  en- 
jojring  a  most  prosperous  period,  the  rail- 
roads are  asking  permission  to  increase  rates 
once  more.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
strike  settlement  resulted  almost  immediately 
in  a  rise  in  stocks,  they  offer  that  settlement 
as  a  reason  for  imposing  new  burdens  on 


shippers.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  glowing  promises  have  not  been  kept 
which  were  made  three  years  ago  to  secure 
the  rate  raise  conceded  at  that  time.  In- 
stead the  service  is  bad  beyond  all  precedent. 
Moreover  the  Adamson  law,  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  just  upheld,  provides  for  a 
special  commission  to  observe  and  report  on 
the  workings  of  the  eight-hour  day.  The 
presentation  of  this  request  at  this  time  un- 
der the  circumstances  shows  little  respect  for 
either  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
or  the  commision  created  by  the  Adamson 
law,  headed  by  Colonel  Goethals. 

The  rise  in  stocks  indicates  that  investors 
have  no  fear  of  the  alleged  increased  expense 
attributed  to  the  eight-hour  day.  If  it  was 
due  to  expectation  of  increase  in  freight 
rates,  which  at  that  time  had  not  yet  been 
asked,  it  shows  confident  expectations  that 
the  increase  would  be  suflScient  not  only  to 
pay  increased  expenses  but  additional  divi- 
dends as  well.  But  it  would  be  no  compli- 
ment to  either  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission or  the  Adamson  Law  Commission  to 
assume  that  their  decision  on  a  case  not  yet 
heard  may  be  discounted  in  Wall  street.  What 
did  cause  the  rise  was  the  ending  of  a  dead- 
lock and  confidence  that  even  though  no  rate 
increase  were  granted  the  corporations  would 
not  suffer. 

In  any  event,  if  the  railroads  can  not  af- 
ford to  operate  under  the  eij?ht-hour  system 
without  increasing  their  already  exorbitant 
rates,  they  should  be  allowed  to  forfeit  their 
franchises,  so  that  public  ownership  may  be 
instituted.  s.  D. 


The  wealth  expended  in  carrying  on  the  war  did 
not  come  from  abroad  or  from  the  future,  but  from 
the  existing  wealth  in  the  States  under  the  national 
flag,  and  if,  when  we  called  on  men  to  die  for  their 
country,  we  had  not  shrunk  from  taking,  if  neces- 
sary, nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  dol- 
lars from  every  millionaire,  we  need  not  have  created 
any  debt.  But  instead  of  that,  what  taxation  we 
did  impose  was  so  levied  as  to  fall  on  the  poor  more 
heavily  than  on  the  rich,  and  to  incidentally  estab- 
lish monoplies  by  which  the  rich  could  profit  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor.  And  then,  when  more  wealth 
was  still  needed,  instead  of  taking  it  from  those  who 
had  it,  we  told  the  rich  that  if  they  would  voluntarily 
let  the  nation  use  some  of  their  wealth  we  would 
make  it  profitable  to  them  by  guaranteeing  the  use  of 
the  taxing  power  to  pay  them  back,  principal  and 
interest.  And  we  did  make  it  profitable  with  a 
vengeance. — henry  GEX»tGE. 
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When  Sheep  Run  Amuck. 


By  John  S.  Pardee. 


You  are  sheep,  said  the  mining  companies, 
we  will  be  your  shepherds.  Whereupon,  hav- 
ing  shaken  off  the  interference  of  unions,  they 
returned  to  their  business  of  getting  out  iron 
ore,  quite  unaware  of  the  peculiar  responsi- 
bilities they  had  assumed. 

From  the  beginning  that  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  mining  companies  in  Minnesota 
as  often  as  the  men  have  essayed  to  follow 
other  leaders.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
Mesaba  was  in  its  infancy,  the  Northern 
Mineral  Workers'  union  appeared,  spread 
rapidly,  brought  on  a  strike.  The  companies 
were  able  not  only  to  suppress  the  strike  but 
to  break  up  the  union.  They  had  no  patience 
with  the  exasperating  processes  of  a  crude 
labor  organization.  In  effect  they  said,  We 
don't  like  the  leaders  you  have  chosen,  we 
won't  have  tiiem ;  we  don't  fancy  your  method 
of  presenting  grievances,  we  won't  adnait  it; 
we  can't  allow  you  a  voice  in  this  business, 
we're  attending  to  all  that.  Then  they  forgot 
it  for  another  decade. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  appeared  on  the  range,  spread 
rapidly,  brought  on  a  strike.  The  companies 
suppressed  tiie  strike  and  crushed  the  union. 
Again  the  managers  said  in  effect.  We  won't 
have  the  leaders  you  appoint,  we  won't  dis- 
cuss grievances  in  the  way  you  propose, 
we'll  not  allow  you  a  voice — ^we're  running 
this  business. 

But  leaders  there  must  be,  grievances  must 
get  aired,  the  men's  part  must  be  somehow 
taken.  So  that  the  companies,  shutting  out 
participation  of  the  men,  bound  themselves 
to  sponsorship  for  them.  We  will  be  your 
leaders,  they  said,  we  will  see  to  your  griev- 
ances, we  will  look  out  for  you.  You  are 
sheep,  we  will  be  your  shepherds. 

For  the  third  time  trouble  brewed  last  sum- 
mer on  tiie  Mesaba.  Fifteen  thousand  un- 
organized miners  went  on  strike  at  the  drop 
of  the  hat  This  time,  instead  of  the 
amateurish  Mineral  Workers,  or  the  turbu- 
lent Western  Federation,  the  companies 
found  themselves  facing  the  mischievous, 
troublesome,  destructive  I.  W.  W.  It  puzzled 
them.  They  were  dismayed  to  see  their 
carefully  folded  sheep  run  after  these  harsh 
speaking,  loud  voiced  strangers.  The  sheep 
did  not  taiow  the  voice  of  their  shepherds. 

Had  they  not  been  kind!  Unquestionably. 
Paced  by  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  company, 
which  is  the  mining  branch  of  the  United 


States  Steel  corporation,  the  companies  had 
abounded  in  benevolent  purposes.  In  safety 
measures  tiieir  good  will  has  gone  far  be- 
yond any  legal  requirements.  In  civil  af- 
fairs they  have  had  benevolent  regard  for 
all  public  improvements  and  school  better- 
ments. Toward  social  conditions,  they  have 
provided  more  modem  conveniences  than 
the  miners  could  be  induced  to  use.  As  to 
economic  relations,  this  very  strike  came  on 
the  heels  of  two  benevolent  wage  advances, 
in  whidi  the  entire  mining  industry  shared. 
In  the  face  of  such  excellent  intentions,  the 
range  blew  up.  Seventy-five  miles  long, 
from  one  end  of  the  district  to  the  other,  the 
strike  ran  like  fire.  There  was  tumult  and 
turbulence,  not  without  bloodshed. 

What  happened  was  this.  The  St.  James 
mine — ^not  a  steel  corporation  property — ^was 
being  reopened  after  long  idleness.  A  sniall 
squad  of  miners  working  by  the  ton,  which 
is  called  the  contract  system,  were  disap- 
pointed in  their  earnings.  They  said  the 
workings  were  supposed  to  be  dry ;  they  were 
half-drowned.  They  said  the  ore  was  sup- 
posed to  be  clean ;  it  was  half-buried.  They 
said  wages  were  assured  them  better  than 
$3  a  day;  they  could  not  make  $1.25.  It  is 
denied  by  the  superintendent  that  any  such 
promises  had  been  made ;  the  men  took  their 
contracts  with  their  eyes  open;  they  should 
stand  by  tiieir  agreements.  Anyhow,  when 
the  crew  went  to  his  office  for  relief  they  got 
no  satisfaction.  So  they  quit.  Seeing  them 
gOf  the  surface  men  also  threw  down  their 
tools.  As  they  marched  to  the  nearest  vil- 
lage, others  fell  in  line.  And  without  further 
provocation,  the  range  exploded  in  a  general 
strike. 

So  far  there  had  not  been  a  professional 
agitator  in  sight.  It  was  a  home-grown 
ferment  at  large  among  fifteen  thousand  men 
without  marshal  or  guide.  Into  the  gap 
rushed  the  I.  W.  W.,  hungry  for  trouble.  They 
found  the  table  set  for  them  and  tfaey 
feasted  on  it. 

Disorder  and  tumult  followed.  Incendiary 
speeches  were  made  by  agitators.  Miners 
who  would  not  join  were  beaten  and  brow- 
beaten. Authority  was  flouted,  authority 
struck  back.  In  one  village  a  mass  meeting 
of  best  citizens  gave  decree  that  every  miner 
must  be  at  work  next  day  noon  or  get  out  of 
town.  Hundreds  of  deputies  were  hired. 
Meetings  were  raided.  Persons  suspect  were 
arrested.     Searches  and  seizures  were  made 
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without  warrant.  Local  ordinances  were 
passed  aimed  at  I.  W.  W.  only,  like  that  in 
Duluth  forbidding  the  distribution  of  hand- 
bills. Sentences  were  imposed  suited  only 
to  disturbers,  as  when  one  of  them  was  sent 
to  three  months  at  labor  for  spitting  on  the 
sidewalk.  Long  distance  murder  charges 
were  laid  against  three  agitators  for  inciting 
to  violence. 

The  strike  was  broken,  the  organization 
such  as  it  was  dispersed.  Meanwhile  the 
companies  aim  to  resume  their  benevolent 
rule  and  the  legislature  in  a  general  investi- 
gation is  moved  to  declare  it  a  crime  to  sow 
discontent  among  peaceable  workers;  tiie 
I.  W.  W.  engage  to  renew  trouble  as  soon  as 
the  season  opens,  and  the  authorities  are  pre- 
paring for  it. 

Here  as  elsewhere,  the  I.  W.  W.  have  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  on  themselves  all  the 
odium  of  the  strike,  the  tumult,  the  blood- 
shed. Press  and  public  and  the  authorities 
agree  in  awarding  the  blame  to  the  I.  W.  W. 
whose  mode  of  utterance  invites  it. 

All  this,  however,  is  dealing  with 
symptoms.  What  is  beneath  the  surface! 
Here  were  fifteen  thousand  miners,  better 
paid  than  ever  before,  contented  in  their 
work,  enjoying  wise  and  beneficent  conduct 
-^11  of  a  sudden  they  flare  up  in  spontaneous 
explosion.  After  ten  years  of  uninterrupted 
control  by  the  companies — ^and  ten  years  be- 
fore that — ^the  industrial  equilibrium  was 
that  shaky.  The  I.  W.  W.  invasion  does  not 
explain.  The  companies  had  had  clear 
ground  and  ample  time  to  gain  confidence, 
assure  justice,  establish  unshakable  rela- 
tion, build  an  enduring  edifice.  It  is  a  flimsy 
structure  that  falls  when  half  a  dozen  wild- 
eyed  strangers  come  wagging  their  tongues 
at  it.  You  are  sheep,  the  companies  had 
said,  we  will  be  your  shepherds.  Evidently 
something  was  amiss  with  their  pastorate. 

Investigations  have  brought  out  two  griev- 
ances of  which  the  companies  seem  to  have 
had  no  suspicion.  It  was  widely  believed 
among  the  miners  that  a  man  had  to  propi- 
tiate his  foreman  to  hold  his  job — ^bring  him 
a  box  of  cigars,  buy  a  ticket  in  his  raffle, 
subscribe  to  his  gift  fund,  perhaps  pay 
heavier  dues.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
^here  the  contract  system  was  employed — 
which  affected  only  the  minority— no  man 
taew  what  he  was  getting  till  the  end  of 
the  month ;  that  if  he  happened  on  poor  pick- 
ings  the  scale  stood,  but  if  he  made  too  much, 
the  scale  was  changed  on  him.  In  any  case 
It  was  generally  believed  among  the  men  that 
w  any  grievance  whatever  they  had  no  re- 
dress.    They  had  no  say— or  thought  they 


had  none — as  to  terms  of  employment,  settle- 
ment of  complaints,  adjustanent  of  differ- 
ences, assertion  of  rights. 

Hie  control  of  the  situation,  for  which 
they  had  assumed  entire  responsibility,  had 
escaped  from  the  companies.  Were  foremen 
grafting  on  workmen — ^the  companies  did 
not  know  it.  Did  the  men  imagine  these 
abuses — ^the  companies  did  not  know  of  it. 
Were  the  men  gouged  in  their  tonnage  con- 
tracts— ^the  companies  did  not  know  it.  Did 
the  men  only  presume  they  were  imposed 
upon — ^the  companies  did  not  know  of  that. 
Was  there  no  redress  for  unjust  dealings — 
the  companies  did  not  realize  it.  Was 
there  any  way  open  for  appeals  to  the  man- 
agement— ^the  men  were  not  aware  of  it. 
Clearly  it  never  entered  the  minds  of  the 
managers  that  these  things  were  incumbent 
on  them  to  know  and  to  do,  or  they  would 
have  attended  to  it. 

These  companies  that  get  the  best  en- 
gineering talent  they  can  employ  to  lay  out 
the  work,  that  adopt  the  best  devices  they 
can  find  for  physical  safety,  that  are  for- 
ward in  all  civic  improvements  of  which  they 
have  knowledge,  they  were  not  wilfully  neg- 
ligent. As  in  Colorado,  there  was  want  of 
comprehension  rather  than  shirking  of  duty. 

Given  the  old  man-to-man  system  of  deal- 
ing, the  boss  need  only  be  willing  to  be  decent 
and  fair.  But  man-to-man  dealing  is  im- 
possible between  a  dozen  great  corporations 
and  fifteen  thousand  miners  of  twenty  races 
and  tongues,  incoherent,  inarticulate.  The 
companies  seem  not  to  realize  that. 

Given  a  sturdy  trades  union,  the  manage- 
ment need  go  no  further  than  meet  fairly  and 
decently  the  grievances  that  are  presented. 
The  union  will  attend  to  searching  them  out. 
But  the  companies,  which  had  barred  that 
way,  had  opened  no  other  in  its  place.  They 
saw  that  the  men  were  sheep ;  they  did  not 
recognize  the  entailed  duties  of  shepherding. 

Trades  union  advocates  would  probably 
argue  that  the  companies  had  assumed  im- 
possible responsibilities,  that  paternalism  is 
necessarily  a  failure,  that  equilibrium  can  be 
reached  only  as  the  men  learn  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet,  that  the  annoyances  of  a 
crude  labor  movement  are  inevitable  to 
wholesome  growth  in  industrial  status.  That 
is  apart  from  this  discussion.  The  com- 
panies have  undertaken  to  be  responsible. 
Conceivably  their  policy  can  be  made  to 
work.  Manifestly  it  will  not  work  unless 
suitable  apparatus  is  devised.  It  is  work- 
able policy  only  as  the  companies  take  due 
measures  to  know  all  the  facts,  to  contrive 
convenient   approach   for   adjustments,   to 
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grasp  completely  the  responsibilities  they 
have  laid  upon  themselves.  Three  times  the 
miners  have  offered  their  clumsy  method  of 
development ;  three  times  the  companies  have 
rejected  the  offer.  If  they  will  not  let  these 
men  handle  their  affairs  the  best  they  know 
how,  learn  responsibility  the  best  they  can, 
the  managers  are  bound  to  find  some  other 
way  of  establishing  fair  and  comfortable  and 
hopeful  relations.  If  the  men  can't  have  a 
walking  delegate  the  companies  must  appoint 
one. 

The  responsibility  runs  to  the  public  also. 
In  this  generation  every  occupation  is  af- 
fected with  a  public  interest,  not  least  the 
industry  that  is  fundamental  to  the  metal 


trades.  We  have  been  told  that  preparedness, 
for  peace  or  war,  is  possible  only  with  the 
whole  allegiance  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men.  We  have  been  warned  by  British 
experience  that  unless  every  man  has  sure 
footing  in  the  industrial  system  and  a  sens- 
ible stake  in  the  country,  all  else  is  in  vain. 
On  the  face  of  this  record  these  miners  are 
aliens.  So  far  from  having  sure  footing, 
they  have  no  standing  whatever  in  the  in- 
dustrial body.  Except  they  gain  a  footing 
by  their  own  efforts  or  find  it  through  the 
grace  and  wisdom  of  the  employers,  there  is 
foredoomed  continued  industrial  disturbance 
in  the  mining  districts  and  insecurity  in  the 
nation. 


Background  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 

By  Victor  S.  Yanros. 


It  is  impossible  to  understand  any  phenom- 
enon without  knowing  its  development  and 
history.  The  wonderful  and  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  the  Russian  revolution,  and  the  com- 
plete and  utter  collapse  of  the  autocratic- 
bureaucratic  regime,  cannot  be  understood 
without  a  proper  and  adequate  study  of  the 
historical  background  of  the  astonishing  up- 
heaval. 

There  is  one  important  fact  to  be  taken 
into  account— namely,  that  in  Russia  political 
and  economic  reform  has  almost  invariably 
followed  unsuccessful  war,  war  rashly  un- 
dertaken and  inefficiently  conducted  by  the 
irresponsible  government.  Autocracy,  espe- 
cially in  a  vast,  heterogeneous  empire,  is 
necessarily  incompetent,  corrupt  and  in- 
efficient. Under  ordinary  conditions  the 
people  hardly  realize  the  full  extent  of  the 
waste  entailed  by  this  corruption  and  ineffi- 
ciency. They  may  know  vaguely  that  things 
are  "rotten,"  but  revolt  cannot  be  organized 
on  so  weak  a  foundation.  At  all  events,  in- 
surrection is  easily  crushed  by  the  armed 
forces  of  the  autocracy  and  its  civilian  tools 
or  beneficiaries.  The  situation  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  time  of  war.  An  autocratic  gov- 
ernment that  breaks  down  at  a  time  of  na- 
tional distress  and  peril  usually  saves  itself 
only  by  making  concessions  to  the  progressive 
elements  of  the  nation,  by  granting  needed 
reforms. 

In  Russia — ^not  to  go  too  far  back — 
the  autocracy,  typically  Bourbon,  has  yielded 
no  more  at  any  time  than  it  absolutely  had 
to  yield;  and  at  the  first  opportunity  it  has 
always  tried  to  undo  what  it  had  done  to 
annul  or  emasculate  the  reforms  it  had  been 
forced  to  concede.     If  the  autocracy  is  really 


dead  in  Russia,  history's  verdict  will  be  that 
it  died  by  its  own  hand. 

After  the  collapse  of  feudal  Russia  in  the 
Crimean  war  the  abolition  of  serfdom  was  an 
imperative  necessity.  Serfdom  was  abol- 
ished, but  the  freed  serfs  were  not  given 
sufficient  land  on  which  to  earn  a  living.  The 
reform  was  a  half-measure,  and  it  caused 
profound  discontent  and  disappointment. 
"Land  and  Liberty"  became  the  motto  of  the 
Russian  revolutionists  very  shortly  after  the 
"Emancipation."  The  land  question,  as  all 
informed  writers  point  out,  is  the  paramount 
question  in  Russia.  A  fact  of  interest  at 
this  time  is  that  the  best  exposition  of  the 
true  inwardness  of  the  Russian  situation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  work  entitled  "The  Russian 
Crisis,"  by  Prof.  Paul  Miliukoff,  the  present 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  one  of  the 
most  fearless  of  the  Duma  leaders. 

The  Russo-Turkish  war  of  the  late  sev- 
enties diverted  national  attention  for  a  time 
from  the  land  problem  and  the  secondary 
problems  of  political  liberty  and  gov- 
ernmental reorganization.  That  war  was 
successful  in  a  military  sense,  but  diploma- 
tically Russia  suffered  a  bad  defeat  At 
the  Berlin  congress  Disraeli  and  Bismarck 
opposed  Russia's  demands  on  Turkey,  and 
protected  the  latter  power.  In  the  early 
eighties  reforms  were  "in  the  air,"  for 
revolution  and  terror  reigned  in  the  empire, 
and  the  government  was  perplexed  and 
largely  discredited. 

Unfortunately,  the  extremists  would  not 
wait,  and  assassinated  the  Czar  himself.  The 
constitution  that  is  believed  to  have  been  pre- 
pared at  the  advice  of  a  shrewd  and  half- 
liberal  premier  was  torn  up  by  the  new  Czar. 
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The  red  terror  was  outdone  by  the  white 
terror  of  the  government,  and  the  "peace  of 
Warsaw"  was  established  in  Russia.  Of 
course,  the  revolutionary  movement  was  not 
really  suppressed,  but  it  was  too  weak  and 
too  narrow  to  extort  any  substantial  conces- 
sions from  the  government. 

Then  came  the  disastrous  war  with  Japan 
over  Manchuria  and  Korea.  The  war  was 
not  popular  in  Russia.  There  was  much 
contempt  for  Japan  and  considerable  amaze- 
ment at  her  audacity.  But  many  of  the 
educated  elements  felt  that  Russian  diplo- 
macy had  been  provocative  and  aggressive, 
and  that  Japan  had  a  serious  grievance. 
Among  the  workmen  and  the  peasants  the 
war  was  even  more  unpopular.  They  could 
not  see  why  they  should  suffer  and  die  for 
extensions  of  territory  in  the  Far  East.  What 
had  they  to  do  with  the  strange  creatures, 
the  Japs? 

The  collapse  of  Russia's  army  and  navy  in 
that  war  so  shattered  the  authority  and 
prestige  of  the  government  that  the  revolu- 
tion of  1905  seemed  likely  to  score  a  complete 
success.  The  sensational  occurrences  in  the 
army  and  navy  seemed  to  presage  victory. 
The  proletariat  in  the  capital  and  other 
centers  were  ready.  The  peasants,  if  not 
ready,  were  readier  than  ever  before  to  sup- 
port the  revolution.  The  autocracy  and 
bureaucracy  became  alarmed  and  virtually 
surrendered  to  the  embattled  trade  unions, 
professional  unions,  students  and  constitu- 
tionalists. A  constitution  was  granted  by 
the  Czar.  The  Duma  was  created.  The 
censorship  of  the  press  was  modified.  A 
fairly  democratic  suffrage  was  proclaimed. 

Alas,  the  war  ended  too  soon.  The  army 
was  brought  back,  and  the  reactionaries  re- 
gained their  confidence  and  recklessness. 
With  the  aid  of  black-hundred  organizations, 
**pogroms,"  assassinations  and  summary  ex- 
ecutions, a  counter-revolution  was  organized 
and  carried  out.  The  fundamental  laws 
were  changed  arbitrarily.  The  suffrage  sys- 
tem was  modified  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  representation,  in  the  Duma,  of  the  work- 
inen,  the  advanced  liberals  and  the  disaf- 
fected peasants.  Dumas  were  dissolved.  The 
freedom  of  the  press  was  abolished.  The 
extremists  urged  the  Czar  to  revert  to  un- 
limited autocracy  and  repeal  the  so-called 
constitution.  The  Duma  was  a  thorn  in  their 
flesh,  even  after  it  had  been  reduced  to  im- 
potence. Probably  the  Czar  and  his  more 
intimate  advisers  realized  that  the  abolition 
of  the  Duma  and  the  willful  violation  of  the 
imperial  oath  would  not  only  produce  a  bad 
wnpression   in   Europe,   but   might   impair 


Russia's  credit  and  prevent  the  flotation  of 
new  loans.  The  Duma  was  therefore  per- 
mitted to  live  and  go  through  the  motions  of 
a  legislative  assembly. 

In  1911-12  conditions  in  Russia  were  so 
bad  that  another  revolution  was  freely  pre- 
dicted by  sound  observers.  Acts  of  terror 
became  frequent.  Plots  were  discovered  and 
savagely  punished — ^reprisals  naturally  fol- 
lowing. The  revolutionists  believed  and 
hoped  that  the  workmen  and  peasants  would 
co-operate  with  them  even  more  energetically 
and  extensively  than  in  1905. 

In  1914  the  present  war  came.  It  put  an 
end  to  talk  and  preparations  of  revolution. 
The  war  was  popular.  It  was  a  war  the 
Slav  peasant  understood  and  approved  of.  He 
was  willing  to  fight  Austria  and  Germany, 
and  to  liberate  the  Balkan  Slavs.  He  hated 
the  Germans,  anyhow,  for  in  Russia  the  cor- 
rupt and  tyrannical  bureaucracy  is  largely 
German. 

If  the  government  had  sought  and  wel- 
comed the  co-operation  of  the  nation — of  the 
local  and  district  assemblies,  of  the  scien- 
tific and  industrial  elements,  of  the  trade 
unions;  if  it  had  turned  out  the  unfit,  the 
half-hearted,  the  disloyal,  the  pro-Germans, 
the  corrupt  and  venal  bureaucrats,  there 
would  have  been  no  revolution.  The  blind- 
ness, fanaticism,  and  obstinacy  of  the  Czar 
and  his  advisers  sealed  their  doom.  The  na- 
tion knew  that  it  was  being  betrayed  and 
sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  the  autocracy  and 
the  incompetent  and  corrupt  bureaucracy. 

The  country  was  in  danger,  and  it  was  im- 
possible even  for  the  moderates  to  wait  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  "Victory"  became  a 
cruel  word,  a  mockery.  When  the  hour 
struck  and  the  leaders  of  the  Duma  decided  to 
defy  the  autocracy  and  the  bureaucracy,  the 
people  were  found  ready.  Even  the  army 
and  navy  were  ready  to  follow  the  flag  of  the 
Revolution.  The  old  regime  had  alienated 
most  of  its  staunch  friends. 

Whatever  the  future  may  bring  forth, 
Russia's  history  precludes  the  possibility  of 
reversion  to  the  bankrupt  regime.  Certain 
of  the  fruits  of  the  revolution  will  endure. 
The  country  is  still  backward  in  any  re- 
spect, but  even  the  peasants  know  that  the 
Czar  and  the  reactionary  ministers  richly  de- 
served their  overthrow.  Hunger  and  defeat 
are  potent  dissipators  of  mental  fog  and  su- 
perstition. 

*    *    * 

You  are  not  required  to  exhibit  in  your  man- 
ner anything  that  specially  betokens  dign^ity;  for  by 
this  means  you  are  likely  to  run  into  formality  and 
haughtiness;  you  are  rather  to  avoid  whatever  is 
undignified  and  vulgar. — Goethe. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Week  Ending  March  87 
The  Extra  Saedon. 

President  Wilson  advanced  the  date  of 
the  extra  session  of  Congress  to  April  2  in 
a  proclamation  on  March  21.  The  reason 
given  is  "To  receive  a  communication  cov- 
ering grave  matters  of  national  policy."  [See 
current  volume,  page  252.] 

Call  for  Navy  Enlistments. 

On  March  25  President  Wilson  issued  the 
following  order: 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  President 
by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Aug.  29,  1916,  en- 
titled ^An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  naval 
service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1917,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  it  is  hereby  directed  that  the 
authorized  enlisted  strength  of  the  navy  be  increased 
to  87,000  men.  WOODROW  WiLSON. 

At  the  same  time  the  War  Department 
issued  orders  for  mobilization  of  the  militia. 
General  Leonard  Wood  was  put  in  command 
of  the  Southeastern  Department,  J.  Franklin 
Bell  of  the  Eastern,  Hunter  Liggett  of  the 
Western  and  Edward  H.  Plummer  of  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Striving  for  Peace. 

During  the  week  of  March  19th,  an  Un- 
official Commission  gathered  in  New  York 
City,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Emergency 
Peace  Foundation,  to  devise  ways  and  means 
of  solving  the  international  crisis  without 
resort  to  arms.  The  Commission  consisted 
of: 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Chancellor  of  Stanford 
University,  Chairman;  Miss  Emily  Greene  Balch, 
professor  of  economics  at  Wellesley  College,  Massa- 
chusetts; Joseph  D.  Cannon,  long  identified  with  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  Colorado;  Edward  P. 
Cheney,  professor  of  European  History  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  Stoughton  Cooley,  of  The 
Public,  New  York  City;  William  I.  Hull,  professor 
of  History  and  International  Relations  at  Swarth- 
more  College,  Penn. ;  Louis  P.  Lochner,  former  secre- 
tary of  the  Ford  Peace  Conmiission,  Illinois,  Secre- 
tary; John  F.  Moors,  broker,  Boston,  Massachusetts; 
H.  A.  Overstreet,  professor  of  Philosophy,  City  Col- 
lege, New  York;  Arthur  Le  Sueur,  legal  adviser  for 
farmers'  organizations,  North  Dakota;  Winter  Rus- 
sell, attorney  and  publicist.  New  York;  Mrs.  Fanny 
Garrison  Villard,  chairman  of  the  Emergency  Peace 
Federation. 

During  the  sittings  of  the  Commission 
persons  versed  in  international  affairs  or 
especially  equipped  with  reference  to  tech- 
nical matters  appeared  before  it.     Among 


these  were  Professor  J.  McKeen  Cattell,  Mr. 
Amos  Pinchot,  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  James  P. 
Warbasse,  Darwin  Meserole,  Professor 
Franz  Boas,  and  Charles  T.  Hallinan.  The 
findings  of  the  Commission  embrace  a  num- 
ber of  resolutions  which  were  submitted  as 
alternatives  to  war  as  an  escape  from  the 
present  crisis.  The  first  resolution  called 
upon  the  President  when  addressing  the 
forthcoming  Congress  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment of  the  conflicting  policies  that  the 
general  public  will  know  just  what  the 
issue  before  the  country  is,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  confusion  in  the  popular 
mind. 

The  second  resolution  urges  the  Presi- 
dent, to  appoint  two  Joint  High  Commis- 
sions of  Inquiry  and  Conciliation  with  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  respectively,  for  the 
purpose  of  agreeing  upon  a  modus  vivendi. 
Sudi  commissions  were  appointed  by  Wash- 
ington, John  Adams,  Lincoln,  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  The  third  proposal  was  to 
welcome  an  offer  of  mediation  in  accordance 
with  the  agreement  of  the  nations  at  The 
Hague.  The  fourth  proposal,  a  conference 
of  neutrals,  reads : 

The  United  States  has,  through  its  President,  at- 
tempted to  stand  as  a  representative  of  international 
rights.  Individually  it  has  suffered  no  greater  in- 
fringement of  its  rights  than  several  other  neutrals, 
yet  it  has  already  resorted  to  more  drastic  measures 
than  any  non-belligerent,  by  breaking  off  relations 
and  arming  its  ships.  Before  it  takes  any  further 
step,  either  in  defending  its  prestige  or  in  assuming 
to  establish  international  law  and  represent  neutral 
nations,  it  should  call  a  conference  of  neutrals,  and, 
if  possible,  unify  the  neutral  attitude  toward  the 
illegal  methods  of  all  belligerents. 

The  fifth  proposal  was  to  protest  against 
entering  the  war  to  prevent  tiie  repudiation 
of  debts,  as  is  proposed  by  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.  The  fifth  proposal 
declared : 

That  the  vesting  in  Congress  of  the  sole  power  to 
declare  war  should  not  be  in  any  way  rendered 
formal  or  illusory;  that  there  should  be  no  declara- 
tion of  a  state  of  war  without  a  vote  of  Congress  to 
that  effect;  that  Congress  should  neither  declare  war 
nor  declare  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war,  without 
considering  the  result  of  a  previous  advisory  popular 
referendum. 

The  Commission's  work  closed  with  the 
holding  of  a  mass  meeting  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  to  protest  against  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war.  The  great  hall 
was  filled  with  people  who  were  for  peace. 

No  Free  Speech  in  Princeton 

In  announcing  on  March  23  that  he  had 
refused  permission  for  a  meeting  to  be  ad- 
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dressed  by  Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan, 
of  Stanford  University,  in  any  of  the  build- 
ings at  Ptinceton,  President  John  Grier  Hib- 
ben  said  to  his  students  that  he  would  not 
tolerate  any  pacifist  gathering  in  the  insti- 
tution. On  being  informed  of  this  decision 
Chancellor  Jordan  commented  that  President 
Hibben  or  any  other  war  advocate  would  be 
aDowed  at  any  time  to  address  a  meeting  at 
Stanford  and  take  their  choice  of  buildings. 

Suppreadns  Peace  Advocacy  in  New  York  Schools 

Three  students  of  Stuyvesant  High  School, 
New  York  City,  were  arrested  on  March  23, 
on  complaint  of  Principal  W.  T.  Vlymen  of 
the  Eastern  District  High  School  of  Brook- 
lyn, for  distributing  anti-militarist  literature 
among  the  students.  The  boys  are  Leon 
Jablow,  aged  17 ;  Harry  Ultan,  19 ;  and  Max 
Conweiser,  19.  One  of  the  teachers  was 
first  deputized  to  take  note  of  any  pupil  who 
would  accept  literature  from  the  boys.  Later 
the  principal  ordered  them  away.  As  they 
had  taken  their  stand  60  feet  from  the  school, 
as  the  law  allows,  they  refused.  Thereupon 
the  principal  had  them  arrested.  They  were 
held  under  $300  bail  each  and  locked  up. 
Their  finger-print  records  were  forcibly 
taken.  On  being  brought  before  Magistrate 
Maumer  they  were  charged  at  first  with  in- 
terfering with  a  school  dismissal.  This 
charge  was  disproved  but  the  magistrate  held 
nevertheless,  that  they  had  no  right  to  dis- 
tribute the  literature  under  any  circum- 
stances and  fined  each  two  dollars.  The 
case  will  be  appealed.  At  the  same  time  the 
school  authorities  have  not  interfered  with 
circulation  of  the  so-called  loyalty  pledges, 
although  these  are  circulated  on  the  sdiool 
premises  and  some  pupils  have  been  allowed 
time  off  for  the  purpose. 

A  student  of  the  Washington  Irving  High 
School  reports  that  the  6,000  girl  pupils 
were  each  furnished  a  loyalty  pledge  with 
worn  for  ten  signatures  to  be  filled.  They 
secured  but  2,500  names,  and  were  rebuked 
by  the  principal  for  their  poor  success. 

'^fcor  and  Compulsory  Sorrice. 

In  an  open  letter  to  Samuel  Gompers, 
Amos  Pinchot  shows  the  menace  that  com- 
pulsory military  service  is  to  labor.    He  said 

mpart: 

Withm  the  last  year,  a  new  menace  to  labor  and 
w  democracy  has  arisen.  It  is  compulsory  military 
»mce.  Many  men,  who  are  patriotic  and  disin- 
wpested,  are  mistakenly  standing  for  compulsory 
nmitary  service.  Others,  who  are  not  so  patriotic 
«'  wsinterested,  are  also  standing  for  it    I  wonder 


if  either  of  these  groups,  I  wonder  if  you  yourself 
have  thought  out  what  compulsory  military  service 
has  meant  to  Europe,  and  what  it  will  mean  to  the 
United  States,  and  especiaUy  to  the  labor  movement. 
.  .  .  These  men,  who  are  calling  for  the  disciplin- 
.  ing  of  the  people  through  military  service,  are  think- 
ing more  of  defense  of  their  own  investments  than  of 
the  country's  borders.  They  are  what  Lincoln  called 
"the  advocates  of  the  mud-sill  theory."  "A  Yankee," 
said  he,  "who  could  invent  a  strong-handed  man 
without  a  head,  would  receive  the  everlasting  grati- 
tude of  the  mud-sill  advocates.  According  to  that 
theory,"  said  Lincoln,  "a  blind  horse  upon  a  tread- 
mill is  a  perfect  illustration  of  what  a  laborer  should 
be— all  the  better  for  being  blind,  that  he  could  not 
kick  understandingly."  The  mud-sill  theory  is  as 
t3^ieal  of  the  American  exploiter  now  as  it  was  in 
1869,  when  Lincoln  spoke.  But  today  there  is  a 
better  chance  of  its  fulfillment.  Today,  the  mud- 
siller  has  a  defiaite  program,  backed  by  powerful 
interests  and  spread  in  the  name  of  patriotism  and 
national  security. 

The  National  Security  League  informs  us  that 
universal  military  service  is  necessary  to  defend  the 
nation.  This  is  pure,  unadulterated  bunk.  With  a 
good  navy,  ample  coast  defenses,  mines,  torpedoes, 
a  standing  army  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  and 
a  moderately  efficient  militia,  our  country  is  as  safe 
from  invasion,  and  infinitely  less  likely  to  get  into 
war,  than  if  we  forced  every  citizen  into  uniform 
and  thoroughly  trained  him  to  kill.  No  one  knows 
this  better  than  the  Wall  Street  interests  that  are 
behind  the  campaign  for  compulsory  service. 

But  these  interests  want  something  that  cannot 
be  obtained  in  any  way  except  by  forced  service — 
and  that  is  a  meek  and  disciplined  labor  group  that 
will  make  no  trouble  at  home,  and  will  fight  obed- 
iently to  defend  the  American  dollar  abroad.  If 
there  must  be  war,  in  order  to  bring  about  con- 
scription and  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  from  it. 
Wall  Street  is  not  unwilling  that  war  should  come. 
War  will  check  the  forward  movement  of  labor, 
suppress  the  radical  impulses  of  the  nation  and  put 
the  average  citizen  in  his  place — the  place  that  the 
industrial  absolutist  and  bureaucrat  wants  him  to 
occupy. 

The  National  Security  League  tells  us  that  we 
cannot  raise  a  standing  army  large  enough  for  de- 
fensive purposes.  The  answer  is,  that  the  army  at 
present  treats  the  soldier  like  a  slave,  punishes  him 
like  a  slave,  teaches  him  liothing  that  will  be  useful 
to  him  when  he  goes  back  to  civil  life;  and  takes 
away  his  self-respect  and  initiative.  If  the  army 
were  (1)  excluded  from  strike  duty,  (2)  made 
civilized  and  democratic  and  (3)  if  it  gave  every  boy 
who  enlisted  an  educational  course  or  taught  him  a 
trade,  so  that  when  he  came  out  he  would  be  a  self- 
respecting,  self-sustaining  member  of  society,  there 
would  be  no  lack  of  enlistments.  If  this  were  done, 
we  would  have  a  more  efficient,  loyal  and  democratic 
army;  we  would  have  a  crack  army  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  men — and  a  waiting  list  to  boot.  It  is  not 
the  temper  of  the  people,  but  the  stupidity  and  in- 
efficiency of  the  army  authorities  themselves  that 
is  responsible  for  difficulty  in  raising  a  volunteer 
army  in  times  of  peace.    In  the  hour  of  national 
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danger,  there  is  no  difficulty,  even  under  present 
conditions. 

Conscription,  in  time  of  peace,  (or  in  war  except 
in  a  case  of  desperate  necessity,)  is  unthinkable  in 
this  American  republic,  for  conscription  is  in  essence 
slavery.  It  does  not  matter  much  whether  the  master 
is  a  private  individual  or  an  officer  of  the  state.  If 
you  enslave  a  man,  you  enslave  him — whether  it  be 
by  forcing  him  to  work  in  a  cotton  field  against  his 
will,  or  by  forcing  him  to  enter  the  army  and  fight 
against  his  will.  Both  are  slavery;  the  negation  of 
liberty  is  the  same ;  the  only  difference  is  the  master. 
No  man  or  state  has  a  right  to  force  a  citizen  to  kill 
people  against  his  will  or  conscience. 

The  advocates  of  compulsory  service,  however,  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Lincoln  endorsed  "the 
draft"  in  the  Civil  War.  They  say  that  the  volunteer 
system  broke  down;  that  the  people  of  the  North 
refused  to  enlist  in  sufficient  quantities  to  carry  on 
the  war.  This  is  essentially  untrue.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  out  of  the  four  million  males  of  military  age 
in  the  North,  over  a  million  volunteered  and  enlisted 
in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  The  enlistment  was 
"over-subscribed";  and  Secretary  of  War  Stanton 
sent  out  a  notice  that  he  had  more  volunteers  than 
he  wanted.  Later  on,  when  he  asked  for  further 
enlistment,  the  bottom  of  the  proposition  had  dropped 
out.  The  public  could  not  be  persuaded  that  Stanton 
really  needed  more  men. 

In  '63,  Lincoln  endorsed  compulsion,  but  even  as 
he  did  so,  he  realized  that  it  was  slavery,  and  de- 
fended it  only  on  the  ground  of  the  North's  des- 
perate situation  and  because  the  South  was  using 
the  same  system.  In  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  he  frankly  damned  the  draft  while  he 
justified  it.  He  said,  "We  are  contending  with  an 
enemy,  who,  as  I  understand,  drives  every  able- 
bodied  man  he  can  reach  into  his  ranks,  very  much 
as  a  butcher  drives  bullocks  into  a  slaughter-pen." 

But  the  draft  was  a  tragic  failure.  It  filled  the 
prisons  with  men,  who  were  outraged  by  its  attack 
on  liberty  and  conscience,  and  it  only  actually  raised 
61,947  men  for  the  Union  army.  This  was  2.3  per 
cent,  of  the  total  forces  used  by  the  North  in  the 
whole  war,  or  4.5  of  the  forces  raised  after  the  draft 
was  authorized.  If  we  add  to  these  men  actually 
drafted,  the  number  of  volunteer  substitutes  who 
took  the  place  of  drafted  men,  we  find  that,  under 
the  most  favorable  interpretation,  compulsion  only 
produced  one-tenth  of  the  recruits  raised  by  the 
North  after  the  passage  of  the  compulsion  act. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it;  it  is  not  the  present 
crisis,  or  the  country's  military  position  of  the  future 
that  the  interests  behind  conscription  have  in  mind. 
Germany's  armies  are  surrounded,  her  navies 
bottled  up.  She  could  not  ship  a  regiment  to  Amer- 
ica if  we  invited  her  to.  No,  conscription  is  a  great 
commercial  policy;  a  carefully  devised  weapon  that 
the  exploiters  are  forging  tor  their  own  protection 
at  home,  and  in  the  interest  of  American  financial 
imperialism  abroad.  Behind  their  statements  about 
the  physical  advantages  of  military  training,  (which 
the  best  authorities  deny) ;  behind  all  this  senti- 
mental talk  about  the  "democracy"  of  having  the 
workman  and  the  millionaire  sleep  in  the  same  dog 
tent   (which  doesn't,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  happen. 


and  wouldn't,  to  my  mind,  amount  to  anything  if  it 
did) ;  behind  this  glorification  of  the  Swiss  army, 
(which,  in  reality,  is  a  pretty  feudal  and  undemo- 
cratic army,  used  consistently  to  crush  organized 
labor) ;  behind  the  claim  that  compulsory  service 
is  the  only  democratic  service,  because  it  calls  every- 
body to  the  colors  at  the  same  time  in  case  of  war, 
(an  arrangement  that  is  economically  and  humanely 
unjust,  because  those  on  whom  others  depend  should 
as  a  matter  of  right  not  go  to  war  until  there  is 
real  necessity,  while  the  independent,  foot^loose 
should  go  to  war,  and  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  volun- 
teer whenever  there  is  a  call) ;  and  back  of  the  cry 
that  America  must  have  compulsory  service  or 
perish,  is  a  clearly  thought-out  and  heavily  baclied 
project  to  mould  the  United  States  into  an  efficient, 
orderly  nation,  economically  and  politically  con- 
trolled by  those  who  know  what  is  good  for  the 
people. 

In  this  country  so  ordered  and  governed,  there 
will  be  no  strikes,  no  surly  revolt  against  authority, 
and  no  popular  discontent  In  it,  the  lamb  will  lie 
down  in  peace  with  the  lion,  and  he  will  lie  down 
right  where  the  lion  tells  him  to.  In  it,  we  will 
beat  our  swords  into  plowshares,  or  our  plowshares 
into  swords,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  wisest 
and  richest  citizens  of  the  republic.  In  it,  there  will 
be  government  for  the  people,  plenty  of  it,  extend- 
ing into  every  detail  of  life ;  but  there  will  be  mighty 
little  government  of  or  by  the  people.  In  it,  the 
common  man  will  gradually  cease  to  be  an  American 
citizen  and  become  an  American  subject.  This,  if 
we  cut  through  the  patriotic  pretext  and  flag-waving 
propaganda,  is  the  real  vision  of  the  conscriptionists 
— not  of  the  many  conscientious,  mistaken  followers 
of  the  movement,  but  of  the  few  who  devised  it  and 
are  supplying  the  main  sinews  of  war. 

European  War. 

The  German  retreat  in  the  Arras-Soissons 
section  on  the  western  front  appears  to  have 
ceased.  In  its  widest  extent  it  reached  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  St.  Quentin,  and  is 
close  to  La  Fere.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
region  abandoned  by  the  Germans  was  laid 
waste  as  they  fell  back.  It  is  unofficially 
reported  from  Berlin  that  this  was  done  as 
a  military  necessity  and  because  the  Allies 
did  not  accept  the  German  peace  terms.  The 
denuding  of  the  French  territory  is  said  to 
have  aroused  the  hatred  of  the  French  and 
a  determination  to  win.  The  fury  of  the 
French  assaults  is  said  to  be  carrying  the 
German  lines  farther  back  than  had  been 
planned.  Petrograd  reports  heavy  concen- 
tration of  German  troops  on  the  Polish  front 
in  preparation  for  a  grand  assault  on  the 
Russian  lines.  Smaller  engagements  have 
already  taken  place,  both  on  the  Riga  front 
and  in  Roumania.  In  Macedonia  the  Allies 
claim  gains  north  of  Monastir.  In  Mesopo- 
tamia the  British,  and  in  western  Persia  the 
Russians,  are  making  continuous  headway 
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against  the  Turkish  forces.  While  the  British 
are  pushing  northward  from  Bagdad,  one 
Russian  army  is  moving  westward  from 
Kermanshah  in  Persia,  while  another  Rus- 
sian army  to  the  north  of  this  is  moving 
southwest  into  Mesopotamia.  (See  current 
volume,  page  278.) 

No  official  data  has  been  issued  regarding 
the  submarine  toll.  The  German  Admiralty 
has  issued  a  report  on  the  operations  of  the 
raider  Moewe  that  recently  returned  from 
its  second  Atlantic  raid.  The  report  includes 
the  names  of  26  ships  captured  or  sunk.  The 
Moewe  had  on  board  593  prisoners  taken 
from  her  victims.  The  American  oil  tank 
steamer  Healdton  was  submarined  without 
warning  off  the  coast  of  Holland.  A  number 
of  the  crew  are  reported  drowned.  By  a 
mutual  agreement  of  the  press,  the  ship  com- 
panies, and  the  Government,  the  movements 
of  ships  are  not  made  public,  save  when  they 
are  sunk.  No  reports  or  statements  have 
been  issued  by  the  Government  regarding 
the  arming  of  merchant  ships. 

The  reports  from  correspondents  who  have 
entered  the  territory  evacuated  by  the  Ger- 
mans on  the  western  front  in  France  portray 
a  dire  state  of  affairs.  The  women  and 
children  of  the  French  villages  show  the  rav- 
ages of  hunger  and  disease.  They  report 
that  it  was  only  by  the  relief  sent  through 
the  lines  from  America  that  they  managed 
to  live. 

RuttUn  Revolution. 

Order,  according  to  all  reports  coming 
from  Russia,  appears  to  prevail  throughout 
the  empire.  All  authority  rests  in  the  Duma, 
which  has  delegated  its  authority  tempo- 
rarily to  the  ministers  in  actual  charge  of 
the  government.  The  army  and  navy  appear 
to  have  accepted  unanimously  the  new  gov- 
ernment, and  profess  a  new  devotion  to  the 
country  and  the  war.  Little  seems  to  have 
^n  done  regarding  the  form  of  the  perma- 
nent government.  All  efforts  of  the  govem- 
nient  are  at  present  devoted  to  maintaining 
order,  putting  the  army  in  shape,  and  cor- 
recting the  abuses  of  the  old  government.  By 
restoring  Finland's  constitution  they  have 
niade  a  friend  of  that  country,  and  have  at 
the  same  time  allayed  the  suspicions  of 
Sweden.  The  Czar  and  Czarina  are  state 
prisoners  in  the  Tsarkoe-Selo  palace.  The 
niembers  of  the  Czar's  family  who  held  offices 
i^  the  army  and  navy  have  resigned  in  order 


not  to  embarrass  the  new  government.  Amer- 
ica appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  new  government  when  Ambassador 
Francis  called  upon  the  new  Ministry  on  the 
21st.     [See  current  volume,  page  277.] 

Evidences  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the 
new  Ministry  are  seen  in  the  freedom  of  the 
press  to  discuss  affairs  of  state  and  war,  and 
in  the  official  advices  received  at  the  Russian 
Embassy  at  Washington  of  the  absolute 
equality  of  Jews  in  Russia  with  all  other 
citizens  to  own  property,  to  reside  in  any 
place,  to  serve  in  the  army  and  navy,  to 
participate  in  educational  advantages  and  at 
the  polls.  This  is  taken  to  mean  that  here- 
after passports  are  to  be  issued  to  Jews  re- 
turning to  Russia  the  same  as  to  other  citi- 
zens or  aliens. 

Cuba. 

Although  Havana  reports  the  backbone  of 
the  rebellion  broken,  it  is  admitted  that  it 
may  take  much  time  and  trouble  to  subdue 
the  small  bands  of  rebels  that  have  scattered 
through  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  burn- 
ing cane  fields  and  destroying  property.  The 
Washington  Administration  has  issued  a 
second  statement  regarding  its  determination 
not  to  support  the  constitutional  government 
in  Cuba,  and  denying  to  the  rebels  all  recog- 
nition as  long  as  they  oppose  the  civil  law 
of  the  island.  [See  current  volume,  page 
279.] 

Mexico 

Financial  complications  have  arisen  over 
the  payment  of  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  government- 
owned  railroads.  It  is  officially  announced 
from  Mexico  City  that  a  bill  will  be  intro- 
duced in  the  approaching  Congress  author- 
izing the  pajrment  of  interest  on  the  national 
debt  that  was  suspended  three  years  ago 
during  the  Huerta  regime.  The  public 
sentiment  appears  to  favor  this  move  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  the  relations  be- 
tween Mexico  and  France,  England,  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  holding 
Mexican  bonds.  Difficulties  also  have  arisen 
in  regard  to  restoring  the  railroads.  New 
York  bankers  representing  the  private 
stockholders  are  trying  to  secure  the  stock 
held  by  the  Mexican  Government,  which  is 
51  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  Government 
so  far  has  refused  to  surrender  its  control 
for  the  price  offered.  [See  current  volume, 
page  278.] 
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Carlos  Castro  Morales  has  been  nomin- 
ated as  candidate  for  Governor  of  Yucatan 
by  the  Union  of  Railroad  Workers,  and  by 
the  Soci^ists.  Governor  Salvador  Alva- 
rado,  who  has  made  such  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord in  instituting  social  and  economic  re- 
forms in  Yucatan,  is  barred  as  a  candidate 
by  the  constitutional  requirement  of  a  resi- 
dence of  five  years  in  the  State. 

NOTES 

— ^At  the  meeting  of  the  Jewish  Publication  Society 
at  Philadelphia  on  March  26  announcement  was  made 
of  the  publication  of  the  new  Jewish  Bible,  which 
has  been  in  preparation  for  26  years. 

— The  Delaware  legislature  has  enacted  a  Mothers' 
Pension  law  without  a  dissenting  vote.  This  makes 
28  States  that  now  have  this  law.  Judge  Henry  Neil, 
originator  of  the  system,  has  been  invited  by  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  to  visit  England  to  aid  them  in 
getting  this  system  adopted  in  England. 

— County  Leo  Tolstoy's  influence  upon  the  Russian 
people  is  shown  by  the  reverence  of  a  great  crowd 
of  peasants,  soldiers  and  workingmen  who  went  sing- 
ing and  cheering  to  his  home  at  Yasnaya  Poliana, 
and  asked  to  see  the  portrait  of  the  great  man.  When 
the  widowed  Countess  brought  out  the  portrait  the 
crowd  knelt  and  chanted. 

— The  volume  of  business  done  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  in  1916  amounted  to 
$1,231,473,779,  an  increase  of  $604,764,190,  or  69 
per  cent,  over  the  total  of  1916.  The  net  earnings 
for  1916  were  $342,997,092.  The  Federal  income 
tax  paid  amounted  to  $9,692,009,  and  the  total 
taxes  paid  to  $26,699,720. 

— The  New  York  State  Senate  on  March  26  unani- 
mously decided  to  cite  Mayor  Mitchel  of  New  York 
City  for  contempt  The  mayor  had  charged  Senator 
Wagner,  the  Democratic  leader,  with  working  in  the 
interest  of  Germany,  because  he  opposed  approval 
without  investigation  of  the  purchaM  of  a  plot  of 
land  at  Rockaway  Point  for  the  site  of  a  fort. 

— Fifteen  thousand  mothers  die  annually  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  in  childbirth,  and  from 
diseases  directly  associated  with  childbirth.  Most 
of  these  deaths  are  due  to  ignorance  and  lack  of 
proper  attention.  The  Bureau,  which  has  investi- 
gated the  material  and  child  welfare  work  in  Can- 
ada and  New  Zealand,  suggests  for  rural  relief  in 
this  country  a  rural  nursing  service,  centering  at  the 
county  seat,  with  nurses  especially  trained  to  recog- 
nize dangerous  symptoms  in  prospective  mothers;  an 
accessible  county  center  to  which  mothers  could  come 
for  information  about  personal  hygiene;  a  cottage 
hospital  or  beds  in  an  accessible  general  hospital,  es- 
pecially for  the  proper  care  of  abnormal  cases; 
skilled  attendance  obtainable  by  each  mother  in  the 
county. 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

How  Plutocracy  Stands  by  the  President. 

New  York  Evening  Post,  March  21— This  "stand- 
ing by  the  President"  in  a  national  emergency  be- 


comes more  and  more  bewildering  as  time  passes. 
Apparently,  the  latest  definition  is  to  stand  by  bim 
only  if  he  does  what  you  want— but  in  any  event  you 
are  to  make  a  great  show  of  supporting  him  while 
violently  urging  him  to  do  what  you  desire.  The 
Union  League  Club  was  all  for  supporting  him  the 
other  day;  now  it  is  insistent  in  telling  him  just  what 
the  situation  is  and  what  he  ought  to  do  about  it. 
What  would  they  say  if  he  should  refuse  to  follow 
their  advice?  Would  they,  like  loyal  Americans,  ac- 
cept his  decision  as  wiser  than  theirs,  and  unitedly 
stand  behind  his  policy?  We  hardly  think  so;  they 
would,  we  are  certain,  differ  from  him  most  emphat- 
ically. The  other  night  there  was  a  meeting  ad- 
dressed by  a  belligerent  of  the  Security  League. 
When  he  asserted — by  way  of  patriotically  standing 
by  the  President — ^that  we  were  drifting  leaderless,  a 
man  rose  and  declared  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  leading — 
only  to  sit  down  amid  hisses.  Thus  do  we  support 
loyally  our  Chief  Executive  in  the  national  crisis. 

Is  Somethinf  Brewing? 

New  York  CaU,  March  22. — ^If  one  could  only  get  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  social  and  political  condi- 
tions today  in  Germany,  it  would  certainly  help  to 
predict  to  some  extent  the  changes  likely  to  take 
place  there  in  the  near  future.  We  hope  that  revo- 
lution is  brewing  and  fermenting  there;  we  think, 
from  one  or  two  side  indications,  that  it  really  is. 
There's  Socialist  Philip  Scheidemann,  for  instance. 
Philip  hasn't,  according  to  our  ideas,  done  much 
credit  to  the  Socialist  movement  in  the  last  two  years 
and  a  half.  To  many  people  he  seemed  to  be  rather 
suddenly  transformed  from  an  ordinary  Socialist 
into  a  howling  patriot,  jingo,  militarist  and  whatever 
else  is  of  evil  repute  to  Socialists  outside  Germany. 
...  At  any  rate,  it  is  safe  to  say  he  isn't  tem- 
peramentally a  courageous  man;  he  hasn't  anything 
of  the  grit  of  a  Liebknecht,  and  a  Rosa  Luxemburg 
makes  him  look  like  a  poltroon,  even  if  she  is  only  a 
woman.  .  .  .  But  Philip  has  recently  been  doing 
some  talking;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  has  been 
emitting  many  brave  words,  which  most  of  us  would 
not  believe  he  was  really  capable  of .  .  .  .  He 
told  the  imperial  bunch  that  the  reason  Germany  was 
hated  by  the  whole  world  was  because  all  these  coun- 
tries had  something  which  they  all,  in  common,  re- 
garded as  '^democracy,"  and  that  they  considered 
the  Germans  only  "Prussians,"  without  democracy  of 
any  kind  or  quantity — ^the  antithesis  of  democracy, 
in  fact;  that  the  absolutism  of  Russia  was  gone,  and 
that  the  Prussian  moguls  had  better  take  warning  by 
the  fate  of  the  czar;  that  it  was  useless  to  turn  back 
the  hands  of  the  clock  from  five  minutes  to  12  and 
pretend  it  was  only  11;  that  there  was  no  time  for 
delay,  if  they  didn't  want  the  Prussian  apple  cart 
capsized,  or  words  to  that  effect.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  give  the  parliamentary  language  used,  but  only  the 
general  meaning.  Now,  this  is  mighty  big  talk  for  a 
small  man  like  Philip.  If  Liebknecht  had  said  it,  we 
should  not  have  noticed  so  much.  Philip  isn't  the 
kind  of  person  that  talks  that  way  unless  he  is  dead 
sure  there  is  something  big  behind  him — something 
he  can  fall  back  upon  in  the  interests  of  safety  first. 
A  Liebknecht  would,  of  course,  blurt  it  out  if  he  stood 
alone  in  the  world,  and  went  to  jail,  and  even  death, 
for  it    But  a  Scheidemann  wouldn't;  he  isn't  that 
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kind.  We  don't  like  to  call  him  the  rat  that  deserts 
the  sinking  ship,  becanse  we  don't  want  to  compare 
any  Socialist  to  a  rat;  but,  leaving  aside  the  offen- 
siveness,  the  simile  brings  out  what  we  mean.  It  is 
naelees  to  ask  what  brand  Philip  has  been  drinking 
that  has  given  him  such  courage.  After  all,  it  isnt 
a  question  of  Philip  drunk  or  Philip  sober.  Philip 
was  always  a  prudent  person,  and  the  chances  are  a 
thousand  to  one  he  knows  there  is  something  doing 
right  now  in  Germany  that  has  more  terrors  for  the 
class  he  talks  to  than  for  himself.  Otherwise  he 
would  have  kept  mum. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

"DE  MASSA  OB  DE  SHEEPFOL'/' 

On  page  283  of  your  issue  of  March  23  you  print 
''De  Massa  ob  de  SheepfoP"  as  an  anonymous  per- 
formance. 

It  is  such  a  beautiful  thing  that  it  should  never  be 
published  without  the  name  of  the  author — Sallie 
Pratt  McLean  Greene.  Have  you  never  heard  it  as 
it  is  set  to  music?    You  should. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  wnuAM  mabion  hebdy. 

NEW  YORK'S  UNUSED  LAND. 

It  is  possible,  I  presume,  to  develop  as  many 
meanings  from  general  statistics,  especially  on  our 
natural  resources,  as  it  is  possible  to  read  many 
meanings  into  different  parts  of  the  Bible.  For 
more  than  fifty  years  Germany  and  France  espe- 
cially have  toown  their  natural  resources — ^theii 
forests,  waters  and  wild  life — as  well  and  better 
than  many  of  us  have  known  the  cities  in  which  we 
live.  During  the  same  period  of  time  and  even  to- 
day we  have  developed  comparatively  little  absolutely 
accurate  information  as  to  our  resources  and  as  to 
how  effective  we  might  make  them  in  case  of  such 
a  crisis  as  a  war  with  a  European  nation  would  be. 

I  refer  you  to  the  13th  Census  of  the  United 
States — 1910,  and  to  other  and  most  recent  publica- 
tions obtainable  from  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau 
or  from  any  State  Department  in  New  York 
as  to  the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  in  New 
York  and  the  amount  that  is  idle.  I  have  quoted 
these  figures  repeatedly  in  this  State  and  these 
figures  have  in  one  or  two  instances  been  questioned 
but  have  never  been  proved  incorrect.  The  most 
available  figures  we  have  show  that  out  of  32,000,000 
acres  of  land  area  approximately  in  the  State  of 
New  York  that  22,000,000  acres  are  enclosed  within 
farms.  These  same  reports  show  that  out  of  the 
22,000,000  acres  approximately  enclosed  within  farms 
but  15,000,000  acres  are  actually  being  tilled.  I 
refer  to  the  untOled  areas  of  the  State  as  essentially 
idle  land  because  the  State  is  not  receiving  an  ap- 
preciable direct  return  from  these  lands.  There 
are,  of  course,  certain  indirect  returns  from  land 
surface  everywhere  although  even  these  indirect  re- 
turns may  be  expensive  luxuries  to  the  State  and 
Nation. 

The  present  condition  of  the  land  surface  in  New 
York  is  the  natural  result  of  the  development 
through  which  the  State  has  passed  in  the  last 
century  or  two.     I  have  quoted  figures  from  the  U. 


S.  Census  Bureau,  from  the  State  Conservation  Com- 
mission and  other  agencies  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  using  sensibly  and  effectively  the  great  basic 
wealth  producer,  the  soil.  Why  should  a  State  that 
has  a  debt  such  as  New  York  has  in  the  aggregate  of 
her  state,  county  and  municipal  debts,  and  with  a 
turning  toward  a  direct  tax,  etc.,  stand  idly  by  and 
leave  approximately  a  half  of  the  state  really  idle 
as  far  as  direct  returns  are  concerned.  The  history 
of  forest  lands  in  Europe  proves  that  these  idle 
lands  can  be  put  into  a  forest  that  in  the  not  distant 
future  will  be  giving  a  direct  return  of  from  $1.00 
to  $4.00  per  acre  per  year.  Is  it  not^just  good, 
common  sense  to  use  the  essential  forest  lands  of  the 
State  as  effectively  as  we  are  using  the  best  of  our 
agricultural  lands?  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  Ihat  any  effort  that  can  be  made  to  develop  our 
forest  lands  will  be  not  only  good  sense  but  good 
business  for  the  State  of  New  York. 

There  is  a  surprisingly  large  area  of  land  in  this 
State  today  which  is  classed  as  agricultural  land 
and  which  is  not  giving  a  decent  return  on  the  in- 
vestment to  the  owner  or  to  the  tenant.  Without 
question  some  of  these  lands  will  be  re-classified 
as  forest  lands  when  a  sane  land  policy  is  worked 
out  for  the  State.  Unfortunately,  we  have  a  good 
many  abandoned  farms  in  the  hill  counties  of 
Southern  New  York.  Great  care  must  be  used  in 
placing  poor  people  from  the  cities  on  these  aban- 
doned farms.  Almost  anyone  can  make  a  living 
from  virgin  soil.  The  history  of  agriculture  in  this 
country  has  proved  that.  It  takes  capital  and 
brains  to  take  worn-out  soil  and  develop  it  effec- 
tively for  agriculture.  It  is  almost  a  crime  to  send 
a  poor  farmer  out  onto  cheap  land  which  was  orig- 
inally only  partly  agricultural  or  which  has  been 
exhausted,  and  expect  him  to  make  himself  a  de- 
cent home  on  such  land.  While  studying  in  Europe 
I  found  that  some  of  the  German  States  paid  more 
attention  to  the  poor  farmer  on  poor  land  than  to 
the  farmer  on  good  land  and  rightiy  so.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  subsidizing  men  who  want  to  go  out  from  our 
cities  and  call  themselves  farmers  and  nothing  but 
harm  will  result  from  such  efforts.  First,  let  us 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  land  values  of  the  State, 
classify  the  lands,  and  then  go  ahead  on  the  basis 
of  a  sound  land  policy. 

HUGH  P.  BAKER, 

Dean,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BOOKS 

WHAT  IS  DEMOCRACY? 

Stndlei  in  Demooraoy.  By  Julia  H.  Gulliyer.  Published 
by  G.   P.  Putnam's   Sons,   New  York,   1917.     Price   $1.00   net. 

The  word  "democracy"  has  been  misused  almost 
as  often  as  its  friend  "patriotism,"  and  has  been 
made  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  Socialists  tell 
us  that  the  collective  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production  and  distribution  is  the  only  pure  democ- 
racy in  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  our  friends 
of  the  National  Security  League  assure  us  that  there 
is  nothing  more  democratic  than  compulsory  mili- 
tary service. 

At  bottom  democracy  is  only  a  point  of  view,  an 
attitude  of  mind  and  heart  and  soul.     It  is  not 
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"equality"  in  the  sense  of  equality  of  tasks,  or  cir- 
cumstances, or  income,  but  of  opportunity.  In  the 
case  of  the  Negro,  for  example,  democracy  does  not 
mean  that  he  is  to  be  the  equal  of  the  white  man  in 
color,  wealth,  or  intellectual  and  moral  endowments, 
but  it  does  mean  that  "he  is  the  equal  of  any  white 
man  in  the  right  to  eat  the  bread  which  his  own  hand 
earns,  and  to  eat  it  without  the  leave  of  anybody 
else."  Miss  Gulliver  sees  this  and  makes  the 
point  very  clear.  But  it  seems  as  though  her  vision 
is  somewhat  dimmed,  for  she  fails  to  see  that  democ- 
racy cannot  stop  there. 

Equality  between  black  and  white  men  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  one  "to  eat  the  bread  which  his  own 
hand  earns."  That  kind  of  democracy  exists  in 
many  places  to-day,  and  yet  there  are  men  both  black 
and  white,  who,  in  spite  of  universal  suffrage,  free 
education,  and  the  advance  of  material  progress,  find 
it  possible  to  eat  bread  which  is  earned  by  the  hands 
of  other  men;  and  there  are  many  many  more  men, 
black,  white,  yellow,  and  red,  who  toil  and  work 
and  produce  bread  but  who  are  not  allowed  to  eat 
it.  We  have  very  often  equality  between  black 
and  white,  and  between  man  and  woman,  but  it  is 
the  equality  of  slavery. 

The  big,  the  fundamental  problem  of  democracy 
is  not,  as  the  author  thinks,  to  make  Americans  as 
efficient  as  Germans,  but  to  establish  justice  for 
both  Americans  and  Germans,  to  secure  for  them  the 


NEW  TARIFFS  AFTER  THE  WAR 

The  propoeed  achemea  for  buaineM  internadoiul  boycotts, 
^tcr  the  present^conilict,  will,  if  enacted,  produce  disaater. 
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bread  which  they  produce,  and  to  eliminate  the  inters 
national,  interracial,  and  interreligious  parasite^ 
Likewise  the  big  problem  for  the  women  to  solve  h 
not  to  put  more  women  into  oflSce,  and  to  conduct 
anti-fly,  anti-smoke,  anti-mosquito  campaigns,  neither 
is  it  to  make  women  the  equal  of  men  as  they  are^ 
but  rather  to  raise  both  men  and  women  above  th^ 
level  to  which  so  many  of  them  are  at  present  cod^ 
demand,  and  to  put  society  on  a  foundation  of  eco- 
nomic   justice.  HYMAN    LEVINE. 

*      *      * 

Jimmy  g^iggled  when  the  teacher  read  the  stor]^ 
of  the  Roman  who  swam  across  the  Tiber  three 
times  before  breakfast. 

''You  do  not  doubt  that  trained  swimmer  could 
do  that,  do  you,  Jimmie?"  teacher  demanded. 

"No,  ma'am,"  answered  Jimmie,  "but  I  wondered 
why  he  didn't  make  it  four  times  and  get  back 
to  the  side  his  clothes  were  on." — Chicago  HeraUL 
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New    Book    About    Headaches 


u;  IT  S^*^^,  *""*  '^  conunon  and  cause  so  much  wholly  unnecessary  pain  and  suffering,  that  Dr. 
w.  n.  Riley.  Neurologist  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  has  written  a  book  telling  how  headaches 
™ay  be  prevented.  During  his  many  years  of  practice.  Dr.  Riley  has  prescribed  for  thousands  of 
V«««  in  which  headaches  have  been  prominent  symptoms.  Therefore,  what  he  now  tells  you  in  his  book 
If«  u  ^^^^»  •*"*  facts— facto  which  are  the  result  of  thoroughly  practical  experience.  Dr.  Rilev  tells 
you  how  to  get  at  the  causes  of  headaches  and  remove  them.  His  instructions  are  very  simple  and 
«8y  to  understand.  No  difficult  regime.  Just  plain  common  sense  about  diet,  exercise,  rest  and 
«ccp-;methods  you  can  easily  put  in  practice  in  your  own  home.  No  drugs.  Only  natural  means, 
w.  juicy's  book  on  "Headaches  and  How  to  Prevent  Them"  is  not  large  but  of  great  value  to  the 
Headache  sufferer.  Price  only  $1.86.  Order  today.  Ask  your  regular  book  dealer  or  send  direct 
L."*'  •  ^^^  **^*  "**  "*^  *°''»  *^  y**"  **^  ^^  entirely  satisfied  with  Dr.  Riley's  book,  you  may 
return  it  in  five  days  and  we  will  promptly  refund  your  money.  We  let  you  be  the  judge  as  to 
wnethcr  this  book  csn  serve  you.     Is  this  fair? 
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Meeting  of  those  who  believe  in   the   Cause  to  which  Henry  George, 
Edward  McGlynn  and  Joseph  Pels   devoted  their  best  years. 

Single  Tax  Conference 

at  Atlantic  City 

A'  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  of  Single  Taxers  of  the  United  States  will  be  held 
at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
April  13,  14  and  15,  1917,  in  pursuance  of  the  following  call: 

We,  the  undersigned,  deeming  the  "Great  Adventure,"  endorsed  by  260,000  voters  of 
California,  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Single  Tax  Movement  in  America, 
call  upon  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  assemble  at  Atlantic  City  on  April  13,  14 
and  15,  191 7,  to  endorse  the  "Great  Adventure"  and  to  consider  wasrs  and  means  of  ad- 
vancing the  Cause  throughout  the  country. 

WUliam  J.  WaUace.  Newark  Bolton  Hall.  New  York 

Frederic  C.   Leubuscher,  New  York  Peter   Winalow.  Philadelphia 

Chas.   Frederick  Adams,  New  York  Benjamin   SterUnff,  Philadelphia 

George  L.   Record,  Jersey  City  Harry  de  Qeyre,   Philadelphia 

Sute    Senator  Edmund  B.  Osborne,  Newark  Paul   M.   Gottleib.   Philadelphia 

William    Lustgarten.    New    York  Caroline   Ludy   Dix,   Norristown,    Pa. 

William  L.  Ross.  Arden,  Delaware 
Harry  W.  HeUel.  Moylan,  Pa. 
John  Goldsmith,  Philadelphia 
Thomas  Kavana^.  Philadelphia 
William  Hagan,  Tniladelphia 
Chas.    H.    Baker,   Philadelphia 
A.  A.  Davies,  Audubon,  N.  J. 
Wm.  M.  Callingham,  Haddon  Heights,  N.  J. 
Frank  Pfrommer,  Philadelphia 
Joseph   Brennen.  Philadelpnia 
Frederick  W.   Rous,   Philadelphia 

_.   _.    ,,  r Antonio  Bastida,  New  York 

Eleanor   Stephens,   Arden,   Delaware  Gaston   Haxo,  New  York 

Robert  F.  Woaley,  Arden,  Delaware  William  J.   Lee.  Jr..  New  York 

William  Roberts,  Arden,  Delaware  Marshall  Peoples,  Pottstown 

Edwin   S.   Potter,   Arden.   Delaware  Darid  Fitzgerald.  Abington 

Cora   Potter,   Arden,    Delaware  G.  J.  LafFerty,  Fottstown,  Pa. 

Florence    Garvin,    Arden,   Delaware  Lewis  Ryan,  Ardmore 

E.   S.   Ross,  Arden,  Delaware  William  V.  McGee.  Jenkintown 

Katherine  Ross,   Arden.  Delaware  Tames  D.   CTNeill,  Ogontz 

Elizabeth   Ross.  Arden,  Delaware  Joseph  E.  Jennincs,  Lansdale 

Anna   H.    Ross,   Arden,   Delaware  Charles  E.    Erb,  Pottstown 

Donald    Stephens,   Arden,   Delaware  Charles   D.   Ryan.   Spring  Mount 

fe      Ingaborg  Stephens.   Arden,   Delaware  Timothy  J.  Connelly,  Philadelphia 

Frank  T.   Stirltth,   Wilmington.   Delaware  Thomas  W.  Knapp,  Philadelphia 
W.  L.  Willis,  Wilmington,   Delaware  T.  C.   Snyder,  Philadelphia 

Vincent  T.  McGee,  Wilmington,   Delaware  William  J.  Harden,  Philadelphia 
William   Bums,  Wilmington,   Delaware        T.  H.  Bruner,  Marcus  Hook 
P.   H.  Heverin,  Wilmington,  Delaware        Louis  Kramer,  Wilmington 
id     A.    R.    Saylor,   Wilmington.   Delaware  Alfred  Guerrero,   Garrettsford 

Jennie   Saylor.   Wilmington,   Delaware  William    R.    McKni^t,    Broomall 

Daniel    Gallagher,    Wilmington,    Delaware  William   R.   Kline,  Philadelphia 
ThoA^  H.  Williams.   Wilmington,    Delaware   Richard  Chambers.   Camden 
Henry  Tones,  Wilmington,  Delaware  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Himelspark.  Camden 

Leo.   W.   Marks,  Philadelphia  Charles  H.  Corkhill.  Reading 

Gladwin    Bouton.    Newark  Royd  E.  Morrison.  Philadelphia  F.  W.  R.  Snyder,  Ambridge 

Harry  C.  Bodine  Dr.  John  Purdy,  Philadelphia  Henry  S.  Ford,  Camden 

An  earnest  invitation  is  extended  to  you  to  take  part  in  this  Conference,  which  it  is  hoped  to  make 
the  most  important  gathering  thus  far  in  the  history  of  the  movement. 

Luke  North,  the  popular  leader  of  the  Great  Adventure  Campaign  in  California,  will  be  present 
Come  and  meet  him  and  give  to  this  gathering  the  benefit  of  your  presence,  advice  and  enthusiasm. 

Signify  your  intention  of  being  at  the  Conference  by  sending  your  name  now  to  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements.  1515  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  information  regarding  hotel  accommodations,  rates 
and  other  details  will  be  forwarded  to  you  promptly.  Help  us  to  defray  the  necessary  expense  by  draw- 
ing a  check  to  William  G.  Wright,  Treasurer  for  the    Committee   of  Arrangements. 

COMMITTEE   ON   ARRANGEMENTS. 
James  A.  Robinson,  Chairman  William  G.  Wright,  Treasurer  James  H.  Dix,  Secretary 
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A  beantifiil  picture  of  Henry  George,  suitable  for 
framing,  size  14  x  18''.  This  is  Henry  George's 
last  and  best  photograph,  with  his  signature 
at  the  foot  It  is  reproduced  in  Duo  tint  on 
cameo  board 50c 

The  Life  of  Henry  George.     By  Henry  George,  Jr. 

Bound  in  one  big  volume,  cloth 75c 

Joseph  Pels:  His  Life  Work.  By  Mary  Fels. .$x.oo 
Forty  Yean  of  It      By   Brand  Whitlock.      Dark 

green  cloth   $1.50 

My  Story.  By  Tom  L.  Johnson.  More  than  forty 
illustrations.  [Cheap  edition  out  of  print ].$a.a5 

Progress  and  Poverty.  By  Henry  George,  Anni- 
versary Eidition.      Dark  blue  cloth $1.25 

Sodal  Problems.  By  Henry  George.  Light  green 
cloth    $1.00 

Protection  or  Free  Trade.  By  Henry  George.  Blue 
cloth,  postpaid $x.oo 

The  Tariff,  What  It  Is,  How  It  Works,  Whom  It 
BenefitSL      By  Lee  Francis  Lybarger..  ..$x.oo 

The  New  Protectionism     By  John  A.  Hobson . .  $x.oo 

The  Road  to  Freedom  By  Josiah  and  Ethel  Wedg- 
wood.    Qoth 50C 

The  Taxation  of  Land  Values.  By  Louis  F.  Post 
Fifth  Edition,  illustrated  by  colored  charts. 
Goth    $x.oo 

Ethics  of  Democracy.     By  Louis  F.  Post     With 

portrait  of  author.     Blue  cloth $1.50 

Ethical  Principles  of  Marriage  and  Divorce.      By 

Louis  F.  Post     Blue  cloth 75c 

Social  Service.     By  Louis  F.  Post     Cloth 75c 

The  Singletaz  Movement  in  the  United  States.     By 

Arthur  Nichols  Young $1.50 

The    Problem    of    the    Unemployed.      By    H.    F. 

Ring    $x.os 
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How  Diplomats  Make  War.     By  Francis  Neilson. 

$x.5o 
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Cooke $x.5o 

Impertinent  Poems.  By  Edmund  Vance  Cooke .  $1.50 
Dreams  hi  Home  SpmL  By  Sam  Walter  Foss . .  $1.50 
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Foss  $1.50 

When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself.      By  Woodrow 

Wilson.     Qoth  50c 

On  Being  Human.  By  Woodrow  Wilson.  Qoth. 50c 
Christianixmg  the  Social  Order.     By  Walter  Rausch- 

enbusch  Ix.so 

Christianity    and    the    Social    Crisis.      By    Walter 

Rauschenbusch  $x.5o 


My  Neighbor's  Landmark.     Short  Studies  in  Bible 
Land  Laws.      By  Frederick  Verinder.     Blue 
cloth    75c 

Sociological  Study  of  the  Bible,  By  Louis  Wal- 
lis    $x.5o 

Labor  and  Neighbor.  By  Ernest  Crosby.  Stiff  drab 
paper  cover asc 

The  Orthocratic  State:  A  study  of  the  Functions  of 
Government     By  John  S.  Crosby $1.95 

Leo  Tolstoy:  His  Life  and  Work.  Childhood  and 
early  manhood.  A  beautiful  illustrated  Lon- 
don edition,  the  manuscript  of  which  was  re- 
vised by  Tolstoy  himself.  29  illustrations. 
Postpaid   $1.50 

What  Tolstoy  Taught     By  Bolton  Hall $1.50 

Why  War?    By  Frederic  C.  Howe $x.5o 

Socialised  Germany.     By  Frederic  C  Howe...$x.5e 

The  City,  the  Hope  of  Democracy.  By  Frederic  C. 
Howe.     Dark  red  cloth $z.50 

Privilege  and  Democracy  in  America.  By  Frederic 
C.  Howe.     Dark  red  cloth $1.50 

European  Cities  at  Work.  By  Frederic  C.  Howe. 
Dark  red  cloth $x.75 

The  Mexican  People:  Their  StruKle  for  Freedom. 
By  Gutierrez  de  Lara  and  Edgcumb  Pinchon. 
Qoth    $x.5o 

The  Good  Ship  Earth.     By  Herbert  Quick $1.35 

The  Brown  Mouse.     By  Herbert  Quick $1.2$ 

The  State.     By  Franz  Oppenheimer $1.35 

Toward  the  Light  Elementary  Studies  in  Ethics 
and  Economics.  By  Lewis  H.  Berens.  Red 
cloth    75c 

Life  and  Love  and  Peace.  By  Bolton  Hall  A  vol- 
ume of  inspirational  essays.   Green  cloth. $x.oo 

Anthracite.     By  Scott  Nearing $x.oo 

Oratory:  Its  Requirement  and  Rewards.  By  John 
P.  Altgcld.     Cloth 50C 

The  Enforcement  of  Law  in  Cities.  By  Brand 
Whitlock.     Board  side,  cloth  back 50c 

*<He  Shall  Speak  Peace.**  Compiled  by  Dignus  Non 
Sum.  A  compilation  of  the  most  striking 
world  utterances  of  all  time  on  peace $1.50 

Lay  Down  Your  Arms.  By  Baroness  Von  Suttner. 
Fiction.  The  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  of  the  Peace 
Movement  Won  for  its  author  the  Nobel 
Prize,      Qoth,   postpaid 75c 

In  the  Vanguard.  By  Katrina  Trask.  A  powerful 
dramatic  work  of  which  international  arbitra- 
tion is  the  motive,      Qoth $1.25 

The  Lost  Island.  By  Edw.  I.  Austin  and  Louise 
Vescelius  Sheldon.  An  illustrated  singletax 
short  story.  In  stiff  mottled  green  paper 
covers.     loc  postpaid;  per  dozen Sx.oo 

What  Is  a  Christian?  By  Louis  F.  Post.  A  hand- 
some inspirational  booklet    loc;  per  doz..$x.oo 
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"HE  SHALL  SPEAK  PEACE 


jy 


A  philosophy  that  will  end  war 

The  world's  most  forceful  utterances  for  Peace,  gathered  from  the 
writings  of  ISO  eminent  men  and  women  of  all  nations. 

Compiled  by  Dignus  non  sum 
Briefly  quoted  from  their  letters 


AIlM  Gary  Rlttoy.  Pretldent,  AwoclaUoii  of  Army  Nuimi  of  the 
CWl  Wtr 
I  haven't  words  to  expreaa  my  axvnciatioo  of  this  beautiful 
book.     If  there  Is  any  ooe  who  knows  what  war  means.  U  Is 
the  Veteran  and  the  Army  Nurse. 

Westero  8tarr 

Whaterer  of  the  wisest^  sanest,  most  profound  of  human 
speech  baa  been  uttered  against  war  la  here  reproduced,  col- 
lated. In  your  sumptuous  "He  Shall  Speak  Peace/'  to  meet 
the  specious,  the  plausible  insincerity  or  folly  now  urgtm 
our  country  to  follow  in  the  way  that  haa  led  Europe  to  the 
shambles. 

A.  LAwrsaee  l.owell.  President.  Harrard  University 

We  are  all  deeply  interested  in  this  problem  now;  the  quea- 
tioQ  is  the  road  to  reach  it.  Therefore  "He  ShaU  Speak 
Peace"  la  eoMdaUy  welccone. 

Uptoa  Slaelair 

I  am  very  much  Interested  In  yow  "He  ShaU  Speak  Peace." 

Steuflitea  Ceeley 

"He  ShaU  Speak  Peace"— a  unloue  and  artJatle  work— cornea 
at  an  opportune  moment  It  will  bring  pause  to  minds  taod- 
ing  toward  belllgereacy. 

Gustav  Albert  Aadreea,  Preaident  Angustana  CoUete 

I  am  deeply  impressed  with  this  book— the  beat  .argamenta 
for  peace  ever  written. 

Heanr  CrnteadeM  Merrle,  Prea..  Chicago  Peace  SodeCy 
It  is  a  valuable  oontributloD  to  the  Peace  cause. 

Chauoeey  M.  Oepew 

"He  Shall  Seek  Peace"  has  much  matter  of  value. 

Hareld  Bell  Wright 

I  shall  certainly  enjoy  many  momeDU  with  your  "He  Shall 
Speak  Peace,"  f or  U  U  to  my  mind  fuU  of  truths. 

Geae  Strattea- Porter 

Tour  beautiful  "He  Shall  Speak  Peace"  la  a  fine  compUatioo 
and  certainly  most  approprUte  at  thla  time. 

Wllllaai  lUriea  Reedy 

You  have  done  a  line  thing  in  your  sumptuous  book.  It  is 
an  anthology  unique  In  character,  and  wUl  atnngthen  the 
advocates  of  peace. 

Jeha  W.  Foster,  former  Secretary  of  SUte 

I  am  much  interested  in  your  "He  Shall  Speak  Peace." 
cannot  fall  to  influence  every  reado". 


Jesephns  Oaalels.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Tour  "He  ShaU  Speak  Peace"  is  a  valuable  and  beetmful 
compiUtloQ.  and  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  and  appred- 
atloo  of  this  labor  in  the  cause  of  Peace,  and  my  cratiflcaUan 
at  possessing  a  copy  of  the  book. 

James  H.  Barry,  San  Francisco 

It  is  a  truly  great  book,  for  which  you  shall  be  paU  tn  fnU 
—4n  the  consciousness  of  having  wrought  for  good:  for  "peare 
on  earth." 

LeN  8lMUi|liMei|r,  Preaident  Canadian  Padflc  Hallway 

If  all  men  would  read  your  beautiful  "He  ShaU  Speak 
Peaoe"  and  be  governed  accordingly,  there  would  be  no  war. 


_  .    HedfMg  BMrMtt 

Tour   "He   Shall   Speak   Peace" 

beantiea. 


is   a  oompUatJoQ   ef   peat 


Ray  Rtamard  Baker 

Tour  very  beautiful  "Bib  ShaU  Speak  Peace"  certainly  can- 
^talna  most  of  the  wisdom  of  the  world  upon  that  great  subject. 

Melville  E.  Msm,  General  lianager.  The  Associated  Pi«as 

I  have   read  your  beautiful  "He  ShaU  Speak  Peace"    with 
profit. 


Oavid  Marr  Jerdaa 

Tour  "He  ShaU  Speak  Peace'     _  — 

and  suggestive  quoiaaons.   remarkably  helpful 


la  flUed  with  veiy  valuable 

quotauons.   remarkably  helpful,   and  all  nm< 

nlng  along  the  Unes  of  good  will,  the  only  salvation  for  men 


It 


JhUhs  ReseawaJd.  Chicago 

I  have  added  "He  ShaU  Speak  Peace"  to  my  Ubraiy.  I  am 
intereated  in  it. 

Ella  Wheeler  WHeex 

"He  ShaU  Speak  Peace"  is  very  beautiful  and  very  dignified, 
and  Ita  influence  must  be  for  the  world's  upUfL  I  hope  It 
may  have  a  wide  circulation. 

Jelil  MKebell.  President.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 

I  am  much  impreesed  with  your  beautiful  "He  ShaU  Speak 
Peace." 

JeliB  BeaJaailB  Mur»liy,  M.  0.,  former  Preaident.  American  Uedi- 
cal  Associatloci 
lIUs  book  win  be  a  benediction,  partloulaxly  under  the  v 
distressing  drcumstancss.  when  the  peoples  of  the  world 
to  have  lost  aU  reason  in  their  thirst  for  blood. 
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The  Principles 
of  Natural 
Taxation 

By  C  B.  FiUebrown 

The  object  of  this  book,  as  indicated 
in  the  preface,  is  to  trace  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  land  question  into  the 
rent  question;  of  the  equal  right  to 
land  into  the  joint  right  to  the  rent  of 
land;  of  the  common  use  of  the  earth 
into  the  collective  enjo3mient  of  ground 
rent;  of  the  nationalization  of  land 
into  the  socialization  of  its  rent;  of 
private  property  in  land,  including  the 
private  appropriation  of  its  rent,  into 
the  public  appropriation  of  that  rent 
without  disturbance  of  the  private 
ownership  of  land.  It  is  to  show  the 
single  tax  translated  into  its  scientific 
equivalent,  the  re-absorption  by  soci- 
ety of  its  self-generated  life-blood, 
economic  rent 

Part  I,  devoted  to  the  Authorities,  gives  a 
history  of  the  singletaz  idea,  not  in  cold 
statement  of  historic  fact,  but  in  brief 
articles  on  eight  prominent  economists 
who,  from  the  seventeenth  century  until 
now,  have  furthered  taxation  reform; 
with  appropriate  quotations  from  each. 

In  Part  II  is  brought  together  seven  "side- 
lights*'—little  essays  which  have  already 
g roved  popular  in  pamphlet  form,  indud- 
ig  'Thirty  Years  of  Henry  George"  and 
the  well-lmown  "Catechism  of  Natural 
Taxation.**  The  Appendix  contains  a 
study  of  the  Physiocrats,  who  mistakenly 
have  been  classed  as  singletaxers,  as  weU 
as  a  critical  account  of  the  writings  of 
four  other  land-reform  theorists. 

In  Cloth  (four  half-tone  illustrations),  $1.50 
postpaid. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co, 

Chicago,  IllinoU 


JOHN  SHERWIN  CROSBY 
in  his 

ORTHOCRATIC 
STATE 

gives  an  orderly  exposition  of  the  basic 
principles  of  government;  a  simple  an- 
alysis of  its  legitimate  functions  and  a 
summary  of  present  day  abuses  of  its 
power,  and  of  the  problems  arising 
therefrom. 

CLOTH,  $1.00 
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derstand  how  th«  Lord  gorenu  in  war  at  weQ  aa  at  all  otker 
times,  read  Nos.  261.868  of  this  great  work.  Over  fire  hoadred 
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iJohn  Haynes  Holmes,  Pruidtmi) 
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of  each  mooth  at  abeTc  address  at  7:60.  AU  interested  vt 
welcomed  at  these  meedngs. 
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Editorial 


Conscription  is  unnecessary  in  a  war  ap- 
proved by  the  people.  To  resort  to  force  in 
obtainin^r  recruits  is  to  create  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  people  wished  war  to  be  de- 
clared. Congressmen  and  Senators  who  vote 
for  conscription  thereby  confess  their  own 
doubt  When  in  addition  to  voting  conscrip- 
tion of  men,  they  refuse  to  vote  for  conscrip- 
tion of  wealth  they  lay  themselves  open  to 
even  worse  imputations. 

m  ^  ^ 
Race  hatred  and  class  antagonism  appear 
for  once  to  be  serving  a  good  purpose.  South- 
ern members  of  Congress  object  to  universal 
military  service  on  the  ground  that  in  cer- 
tains parts  of  the  country  where  negroes 
greatly  outnumber  the  whites  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  have  them  armed  and  drilled  as  mili- 
tary units.  The  same  objection  will  be  made 
by  those  employers  of  labor  who  defy  public 
opinion  by  operating  their  mines  or  other 
business  ventures  with  strike  breakers  and 
armed  guards.  If  all  laboring  men  of  mili- 
tary age  were  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
army  and  of  the  reserve  it  would  require  such 
a  large  force  of  gunmen  to  overawe  the  strik- 
ers as  to  make  the  cost  prohibitive.  Possibly 
a  little  reflection  will  present  a  different 
phase  of  conscription  to  Congressmen. 

<i    <i    « 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
^ar,  with  the  immense  orders  for  munitions, 
^d  the  stupendous  bond  issues,  at  the  very 
nioment  that  foreign  orders  ceased,  and  our 
banks  were  groaning  with  uninvested  cash, 
appears  to  be  miraculously  opportune.  So 
opportune,  indeed,  does  it  seem  that  some 
Persons  may  try  to  trace  the  relationship  of 
^use  and  effect.  There  is  one  way,  and  one 
J^ay  only,  to  disarm  this  suspicion.  That  is 
to  see  that  war  profits  are  kept  at  a  mini- 
mum, and  that  the  cost  of  the  war  is  de- 
frayed by  taxes  on  surplus  incomes.    Secre- 


tary Daniels,  acting  under  the  Federal  law 
that  empowers  the  President  to  take  over 
manufacturing  plants  that  refuse  to  sell  to 
the  Government  at  a  "reasonable  price,"  has 
arbitrarily  scaled  down  the  steel  bill  on  ships 
now  building  to  the  amount  of  $18,000,000. 
This  is  a  good  example  for  the  other  Cabinet 
officials  to  follow.  What  does  Congress  in- 
tend to  do,  lay  the  cost  of  the  war  on  the  poor 
by  means  of  taxes  on  production,  or  upon  the 
rich  by  taxing  surplus  incomes? 
m     m     ^ 

Quakers  are  specifically  exempted  from 
military  service  in  the  pending  army  bill. 
While  this  is  a  well-deserved  compliment  to 
the  one  sect  that  has  not  weakened  in  ad- 
herence to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  peace, 
it  was  not  inserted  for  such  a  purpose.  If 
it  had  been  then  conscientious  objectors  not 
connected  with  a  church  devoted  to  Peace, 
would  have  been  exempt  also.  But  militar- 
ists realize  the  futility  of  trying  to  overcome 
by  force  such  steadfast  unity  in  devotion 
to  principle  as  the  Quakers  have  shown. 
Objectors  outside  of  the  church  lack,  or  are 
supposed  to  lack,  the  strength  which  organi- 
zation gives  to  passive  resistance.  So  their 
principles  will  not  be  respected.  The  Quakers 
may  point  with  justifiable  pride  to  their  ex- 
emption as  a  victory  over  militarism  won  by 
efficient,  peaceful  methods,  and  offer  it  as 
an  example  of  what  similar  methods  could 
accomplish  in  much  broader  fields,  interna- 
tional politics  included. 

«    «    « 

War  is  a  serious  business,  and  those  in 
authority  cannot  exercise  too  much  care  in 
laying  plans  and  selecting  leaders.  Men 
who  enlist  in  the  military  service  in  readiness 
to  give  that  last  full  measure  of  devotion  to 
their  country,  are  entitled  to  every  possible 
care.  Modem  warfare,  in  particular,  is  high- 
ly specialized  and  requires  technical  training. 
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Physical  bravery  is  needed  on  the  part  of  the 
men,  but  the  leaders  must  be  men  of  experi- 
ence. To  entrust  the  lives  of  Americans  in 
charge  of  such  a  man  as,  for  instance,  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  whose  military  experience  is  con- 
fined to  his  ridiculous  Cuban  exploits,  would 
be  little  short  of  a  crime.  The  Colonel  did 
not  obey  orders  either  in  going  to  Cuba  or 
while  there.  Nor  would  he  as  leader  of  a 
division  of  American  troops  in  Europe  obey 
orders.  Indeed,  in  offering  to  lead  a  division 
under  a  corps  commander,  he  stipulates  the 
kind  of  a  commander  it  must  be.  Enough  in- 
competents will  be  brought  to  light  at  best, 
without  taking  up  those  already  known. 
«  «  « 
The  Chicago  Tribune  departs  from  its  mili- 
tarist principles  sufficiently  to  serve  notice 
on  Congress  that  it  will  not  obey  a  censorship 
law,  if  one  is  passed,  which  will  forbid  not 
only  publication  of  military  secrets,  but  ex- 
posures of  incompetence.  "As  far  as  the  Tri- 
bune is  concerned,''  the  editorial  goes  on  to 
say,  "it  welcomes  a  sensible  censorship.''  It 
is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  Tribune  is  cry- 
ing for  the  Moon.  Unless  it  should  be  the 
censor  itself,  it  will  not  find  any  censorship  an 
altogether  "sensible"  one.  That  the  obnox- 
ious character  of  one  feature  of  militarism  is 
already  apparent  to  a  strong  militarist  organ 
is  a  hopeful  sign.  The  Tribune  may  yet  real- 
ize the  tyrannical  nature  of  the  whole  pro- 
gram it  has  been  so  active  in  preaching. 
♦    «    « 

Congressman  Nicholas  Longworth  of  Ohio, 
who  made  a  vigorous  speech  in  the  House  for 
conscription  on  April  4,  may  not  realize  that 
his  faith  in  the  fairness  of  conscription  will 
soon  be  tested  in  other  ways  than  by  words. 
Mr.  Longworth  is  above  the  military  age 
and  is  childless.  Conscription  of  men  can- 
not affect  him  personally.  But  he  can  prove 
his  willingness  to  make  personal  sacrifices  by 
voting  for  conscription  of  wealth.  His  dis- 
tinguished fellow  townsman,  Herbert  S.  Bige- 
low,  recently  showed  that  the  Longworth 
family  draws  an  unearned  income  of  $900,- 
000  a  year  from  the  people  of  Cincinnati. 
The  people  pay  that  for  the  privilege  of  living 
in  Cincinnati  and  producing  wealth  there. 
Mr.  Longworth  will  have  a  chance  to  vote 
for  a  proposition  in  some  form  to  conscript 
$800,000  of  this  $900,000  income.  That 
would  not  be  as  great  a  sacrifice  as  is  made 
by  the  penniless  conscript,  but  it  would  be  a 


pretty  big  sacrifice,  nevertheless.  Is  Con- 
gressman Longworth  ready  to  make  it?  And 
are  the  other  conscriptionists  in  both  Houses 
ready  to  demand  similar  service  of  all  in  a 
position  similar  to  Mr.  Longworth's?  We 
shall  soon  see. 

«    «    « 

It  is  hoped  that  the  dispatches  announcing 
the  action  of  the  British  Government  in  stop- 
ping the  London  Nation  from  going  to  for- 
eign subscribers  are  false,  or  that  the  order 
will  quickly  be  rescinded.  The  Government 
blundered  when  it  refused  to  permit  Ber- 
trand  Russell  to  come  to  this  country  to  lec- 
ture, and  it  should  not  add  to  that  mistake 
by  withholding  from  the  outside  world  the 
ablest  exponent  of  British  Liberalism.  The 
Nation  has  stood  by  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy with  such  "sweet  reasonableness"  that 
it  would  be  a  blunder  approaching  a  cHme 
to  suppress  its  foreign  circulation  at  this 
time.  For  it  is  now  that  its  message  is  most 
needed  to  aid  the  democracies  of  the  world  in 
keeping  in  touch  with  each  other. 
0    ^    m 

Those  grouchy  persons  who  say  "what's 
the  use,  politics  will  always  be  rotten,"  should 
not  fail  to  note  the  recent  resignation  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  with  a  fine  of  $800  and 
costs  of  $1,200,  because  he  spent  more  than 
$5,000  in  his  nomination  and  election.  Cynics 
smiled  when  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  of  1910  was  passed.  They  laughed  out- 
right when  Congressman  Robert  Baker  rose 
in  his  place  in  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  and 
declined  the  railroad  passes  that  had  been 
sent  to  him  in  common  with  all  otiier  mem- 
bers of  a  legislative  body  whose  action  was 
of  vital  interest  to  the  roads.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  pass-taking  Congressmen  and  corpora- 
tion-assisted candidates  to  the  predicament 
of  the  member  from  Pennsylvania  just  re- 
signed ;  but  it  marks  a  healthy  growtii  of  po- 
litical morals.  And  unless  all  signs  fail,  tiie 
financing  of  the  present  war  will  mark  a  still 
greater  advance  from  the  good  old  times 
when  war  meant  death  and  hardship  for  one 
class,  and  wealth  and  honors  for  another. 
The  world  moves. 

The  Coming  Evil. 

Conscription  from  the  start  Is  embodied  in 
the  army  bill  presented  to  Congress.  Young 
men  of  19  to  25  years  are  to  be  taken  from 
their  homes  and  regular  occupations,  corn- 
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pelled  to  train,  and  later  be  aent  out  of  the 
country  to  service  on  European  battlefields. 
Some  will  never  return ;  others  will  come  back 
mere  wrecks.  Such  sacrifices  are  not  neces- 
sary for  the  nation's  defense.  Japan,  which 
has  been  in  the  war  since  1914,  has  not  yet 
found  it  essential  to  her  own  safety  to  send  a 
single  man  to  Europe.  Australia  has  refused 
to  send  any  but  those  who  volunteer  for  such 
service.  Canada  has  not  resorted  to  con- 
scription. There  is  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  take  such  action,  unless  it  be  in 
fulfillment  of  a  design  to  fasten  compulsory 
service  on  the  country  for  an  indefinite  time, 
under  cover  of  war  necessity. 

That  the  proposed  conscription  violates 
the  constitutional  prohibition  of  involuntary 
servitude  is  clear  enough.  But  it  is  also  clear 
that  the  militarists  expect  the  courts  to 
uphold  this  violation — should  this  point  be 
raised.  Nevertheless,  the  courts  should  be 
compelled  to  pass  upon  it  as  soon  as  the  first 
effort  at  conscription  shall  be  made.  They 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  either  to  save 
the  nation's  youth  from  military  slavery  or  to 
prove  the  fallacy  of  the  contention  that  judi- 
cial power  to  nullify  legislation  is  a  protection 
of  constitutional  rights.  s.  D. 

War  and  lU  Obligations. 

The  question  of  war  has  been  discussed 
in  all  its  phases,  and  the  legally  constituted 
authorities,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  people, 
as  provided  by  the  Constitution,  have  ren- 
dered a  decision.  The  nation  has  undertaken 
to  secure  by  means  of  force  its  rights  on  the 
high  seas.  War  has  been  declared.  It  is  a 
closed  issue.  Further  discussion  of  the  fact 
cannot  alter  it  in  the  slightest  degree,  but 
it  may  cause  unnecessary  irritation,  and 
prove  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  what  re- 
mains to  do.  For,  though  the  fact  of  the 
^  has  been  settled,  the  manner  and  means 
of  its  conduct  are  still  debatable  questions. 
How  shall  we  get  the  men,  and  where  shall 
we  get  the  money? 

Caearly  the  men  should  be  had  by  volun- 
tary enlistment.  To  force  men  in  a  free 
gantry  to  fight  in  a  war  for  human  liberty 
is  a  flat  denial  of  the  very  issue  itself.  This 
is  not  a  war  against  invasion,  but  to  put  down 
a  foreign  tyranny.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  a  free 
^n  oflfering;  and  as  a  "free  will  offering 
in  support  of  the  rights  of  mankind  it  must 
be  made  by  free  men.    Nor  is  force  neces- 


sary to  secure  all  the  men  we  can  arm.  Great 
Britain  with  less  than  half  the  population 
of  the  United  States  voluntarily  enlisted 
more  men  tiian  we  shall  need ;  so  that  even 
should  conscription  be  necessary  in  the  end 
it  should  not  be  resorted  to  except  as  a  last 
recourse. 

The  question  of  revenue  is  second  only  to 
that  of  men.  It  can  be  raised  in  ways  to 
cause  little  harm  and  small  discomfort  to 
any  class  of  citizens ;  or  it  may  be  obtained 
by  methods  that  will  disrupt  industry  and 
rest  as  a  crushing  burden  upon  the  backs  of 
the  poor.  A  war  of  free  offering  in  behalf 
of  '*the  privilege  of  men  everywhere  to 
choose  their  way  of  life  and  obedience,"  as 
the  President  so  happily  puts  it,  must  not 
be  made  the  opportunity  or  excuse  for  the 
sordid  commercialism  that  has  attended  most 
of  the  wars  of  the  past.  It  must  not  have 
the  slightest  savor  of  a  rich  man's  war  and 
a  poor  man's  fight.  Nor  should  it  end  with  a 
vast  bonded  indebtedness  to  hamper  future 
generations.  Rather  must  it  be  financed  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  require  equal  sacrifice 
of  all,  and  hardship  to  none. 

To  institute  an  equitable  system  of  taxa- 
tion requires  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  empowering  Congress  to  levy 
taxes  upon  the  States  according  to  property 
values,  instead  of  according  to  population. 
The  great  disparity  in  the  per  capita  wealth 
of  the  several  States  makes  the  present  con- 
stitutional limitation  prohibitive.  The  ma- 
chinery for  amending  this  clause  should  be 
set  in  motion  at  once,  in  order  that  Congress 
may  have  power  to  lay  equitable  taxes.  With 
the  attention  of  the  country  centered  upon 
affairs  at  Washington  such  an  amendment 
should  not  require  much  time. 

Fortunately  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  provides  that  '*The  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on 
incomes,  from  whatever  source  derived,  with- 
out apportionment  among  the  several  States, 
and  without  regard  to  any  census  or  enumer- 
ation." While  under  normal  conditions  the 
Government  should  derive  its  support  by  a 
tax  on  land  values,  such  a  tax  is  now  impos- 
sible because  of  the  constitutional  limitation 
of  the  powers  of  Congress ;  and  it  might  not 
under  abnormal  conditions  meet  the  require- 
ments of  war.  Recourse  must  be  had  there- 
fore to  the  tax  on  incomes.  By  exempting 
small  incomes,  as  at  present,  and  making  the 
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tax  rapidly  cumulative  upon  large  incomes, 
ample  revenue  can  be  had  to  defray  all  the 
expenses  of  government  without  actual  hard- 
ship to  any  one. 

To  lay  taxes  upon  industry  means  that 
they  will  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  goods 
and  be  paid  by  the  consumers.  As  the  poor 
spend  all  their  income,  while  the  better-to-do 
and  the  rich  have  some  surplus,  they  will 
pay  much  more  than  their  share  of  the  tax, 
and  will  suffer  great  hardship.  But  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  larger  incomes,  taking  all  over  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars — and  if  necessary, 
all  over  fifty  thousand  dollars — ^will  mean  no 
actual  privation,  but  merely  a  temporary 
curtailment  of  excessively  luxuriant  living. 
Not  only  will  such  a  tax  cause  no  real  hard- 
ship to  any  citizen,  but  it  will  cause  the  least 
disturbance  of  industry. 

If  the  war  be  financed  on  credit  it  will 
mean  the  inflation  of  prices,  hardship  to  con- 
sumers, an  era  of  speculation,  and  an  in- 
evitable panic.  To  start  the  various  indus- 
tries incident  to  the  conduct  of  war  means 
a  new  demand  for  labor,  and  an  unnatural 
advance  in  wages — ^which  will  lag  far  behind 
advancing  prices.  But  if  the  war  industries 
be  financed  by  surplus  incomes  the  new  de- 
mand for  labor  for  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions will  be  balanced  by  a  corresponding 
falling  off  in  the  demand  for  labor  in  the  un- 
productive service  of  the  rich.  If  the  changes 
were  made  with  sufficient  care  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  every  man  and  woman  now  serving 
the  rich,  either  directly  as  personal  servants, 
or  indirectly  as  makers  of  luxuries,  could  be 
set  to  making  supplies  for  the  army  and  navy 
without  affecting  prices  or  wages,  and  with- 
out leaving  a  dollar  of  war  debt  at  the  end 
of  the  war. 

What  is  possible,  practicable,  and  just  can 
be  done.  It  must  be  done.  The  people  of 
the  country  should  insist  that  it  be  done. 
They  have  the  power  and  the  right,  morally 
and  legally.  They  lack  only  the  knowledge. 
This  must  be  given  them  in  the  quickest  way 
possible.  The  initial  expenditures  will  neces- 
sarily be  met  by  credit ;  but  that  credit  must 
be  discharged  by  a  sufficiently  heavy  gradu- 
ated income  tax.  Leave  the  exen^tions 
where  they  are— not  because  they  ai^e  the 
best  but  because  an  attempt  to  reduce  them 
would  vastly  burden  the  machinery  for  col- 
lecting the  tax — and  take  the  required 
amount  from  the  surplus  of  the  rich  who 
can  spare  it  without  hardship. 


Two  things  then  are  necessary  to  secure 
the  war  revenue :  An  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  empowering  Congress  to 
tax  any  kind  of  property  "without  regard  to 
any  census  or  enumeration*';  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a  sufficiently  heavy  graduated  income 
tax  to  meet  present  expenses.  S.  c. 

Stand  by  the  Seamen. 

One  of  the  evil  outcroppings  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  the  reported  movement 
among  shipping  men  to  petition  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington  for  a  suspension  of  the 
Seamen's  Act  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
The  attempt  to  set  this  law  aside  even  tempo- 
rarily is  most  unfortunate.  It  will  tinge  with 
suspicion  not  alone  this  action,  but  all  other 
moves  of  a  similar  nature.  Seamen  were  the 
last  to  be  emancipated  from  compulsory 
labor,  and  the  hard  won  freedom  should  not 
be  set  aside  at  the  behest  of  the  men  who 
fought  it  so  bitterly.  Complaint  is  made  that 
men  take  advantage  of  the  provision  permit- 
ting them  to  quit  the  ship  while  in  port  by 
leaving  just  before  the  vessel  sails.  If  ever 
there  was  a  time  when  a  man  should  have  the 
right  to  say  for  himself  whether  or  not  he 
shall  go  to  sea  it  surely  is  now  when  death 
and  danger  lurk  upon  every  hand.  And  if 
the  men  who  do  venture  should  presume  to 
demand  commensurate  pay  it  comes  with  ill 
grace  for  those  who  are  getting  the  present 
high  freight  rates  to  refuse  a  share.  No  ship 
leaving  an  American  port  need  be  short  a 
man  if  it  advances  the  wages  to  meet  the 
risk.  Never  was  this  freedom  of  the  seamen 
so  much  needed  as  at  this  very  moment. 
There  may  be  minor  points  in  the  law  that 
can  be  modified;  but  the  right  to  quit  the 
ship  while  in  port  is  fundamental,  and  should 
stand.  s.  c. 

Railroad  Financiering. 

In  the  April  issue  of  The  Mediator,  Ivy  L. 
Lee  offers  the  following  argument  for  in- 
creased railroad  rates : 

*'The  railroads  are  now  doing  all  the  busi- 
ness they  can  possibly  handle.  But  facilities 
are  woefully  inadequate.  The  disparity  be- 
tween facilities  available  and  traffic  present- 
ed is  becoming  greater  every  day.  When  the 
railroads  asked  the  Interstate  Conunerce 
Commission  in  1910  for  an  increase  in  freight 
rates,  railroad  presidents  predicted  just  what 
has  now  happened — if  the  railroads  were  un- 
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able  to  obtain  the  capital  with  which  to  pro- 
vide facilities  against  future  needs.  But  the 
Commission  decided  that  it  knew  what  was 
wanted  better  than  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  railroad  experience  of  the  country,  and 
no  increase  was  granted/' 

If  that  is  good  reasoning  for  the  railroads 
it  applies  with  equal  force  to  other  indus- 
trial lines.  But  would  a  merchant  or 
manufacturer,  foreseeing  a  great  increase  in 
business,  act  on  the  principle  propounded  by 
Mr.  Lee?  Suppose  he  tried  it.  That  would 
mean  that  he  must  increase  his  prices  in  the 
hope  of  laying  by  enough  capital  for  the  ex- 
pected new  business.  But  if  he  did  that, 
would  not  his  customers  go  to  competitors 
who  had  not  raised  prices?  So  far  from  get- 
ting additional  capital,  he  would  probably 
lose  what  he  had.  No  business  man  in  his 
senses  would  think  of  resorting  to  such 
methods. 

The  proper  method  for  a  business  man  to 
follow  in  such  a  case  would  be  to  secure 
additional  credit  in  buying  supplies  or 
borrow  additional  capital  from  a  banker  or 
other  money  lender.  The  same  means  of  pro- 
viding for  increased  business  was  and  is  open 
to  the  railroads  as  is  open  to  business  con- 
cerns prevented  by  competition  from  increas- 
ing prices. 

The  fact  that  railroads  are  monopolistic 
concerns  does  not  alter  the  case.  Although 
they  can  increase  rates  without  losing  all 
their  custom,  that  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  permitted  to  do  so.  A  railroad 
manager  should  possess  financial  ability 
equal  at  least  to  that  of  a  successful  comer 
fi^cer.  s.  D. 

Proof  of  the  Pudding. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  in  the  minds  of 
protectionists  that  tariff  taxes  on  imports 
are  paid  by  the  foreigner,  and  that  these  im- 
port duties  make  goods  cheaper  than  they 
would  be  without  the  tax.  Yet  protectionists 
appear  to  be  slow  in  applying  their  philoso- 
phy, Mr.  Brougham  Villiers,  in  Land  Values 
for  March,  points  out  that  on  September  17, 
1914,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
German  tariff  on  bread,  beans,  butter,  eggs, 
poultry,  edible  fats,  fish,  meat,  prepared  ali- 
mentary products,  cereals  and  flour,  potatoes, 
^eese,  cattle,  pigs,  sheep,  and  margarine 
was  suspended.  Apparently  free  trade 
i^  these  articles  did  not  raise   prices   in 


Germany  or  ruin  domestic  industry,  for  on 
May  6,  1915,  the  taxes  on  certain  fruits, 
game,  arrowroot,  sago,  tapioca,  sugar,  and 
yeast  were  removed.  Austria  took  similar 
action  on  October  9,  1914,  by  suspending  the 
duties  on  a  great  number  of  the  more  com- 
mon kinds  of  foods.  Italy  followed  suit  on 
January  1, 1915,  before  she  had  even  entered 
the  war.  Spain,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Swe- 
den, and  Norway  suspended  the  duties  on  tiie 
chief  food  products.  Since  one  of  the  chief 
arguments  for  a  tariff  is  that  it  fortifies  a 
nation  in  time  of  war  it  is  a  little  strange  that 
countries  that  have  had  tariffs  for  genera- 
tions should  have  suspended  them  as  soon  as 
the  war  began.  That  is,  it  appears  strange 
to  rational  beings;  it  no  doubt  looks  quite 
natural  to  persons  who  persist  in  taking  an 
Alice-in-Wonderland  point  of  view.  Now 
that  we  also  are  at  war,  which  do  our  protec- 
tionists recommend,  that  we  raise  the  import 
duties  on  food  products,  or  lower  them? 
Speak  up,  gentlemen,  shall  we  put  the  tax 
back  on  Chinese  eggs,  or  leave  it  off?    s.  c. 

Rights  Menaced  by  War. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York 
provides  as  follows : 

Every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write  and  publish 
his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for 
the  abuse  of  that  right;  and  no  law  shall  be  passed 
to  restrain  or  abridge  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the 
press.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  or  indictments 
for  libel,  the  truth  may  be  given  as  evidence  to  the 
jury. 

The  provision  is  clear  enough.  It  obvious- 
ly makes  illegal  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  New  York: 

Whereas,  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  is  a  cher- 
ished privilege  among  free  people  and  has  been 
guarded  by  our  institutions,  ttiere  are  limits  which 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  transgress  at  any  time 
when  it  incites  to  violence  or  a  disregard  of  the  law; 

RESOLVED,  by  the  Regular  Grand  Jury  for  the 
County  of  New  York  at  this  time  sitting,  that  it 
views  with  dismay  and  reprobation  the  tolerance 
shown  to  assemblages  in  the  public  parks,  squares 
and  streets,  in  allowing  them  to  listen  to  and  ap- 
plaud utterances  of  a  seditious  nature  tending  to 
reflect  upon  and  bring  into  contempt  the  President 
and  Government  of  the  United  States,  behind  which 
every  American  should  stand  at  all  times  and  par- 
ticularly at  this  juncture; 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RJ3S0LVED  that  the 
District  Attorney  of  this  County  be  instructed  to 
bring  the  objectionable  practice  to  the  notice  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Police  and  procure  fqr  him  any 
authority  he  may  need  to  bring  such  practice  to  an 
immediate  end; 
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BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  District 
Attorney  be  requested  to  prepare  a  bill  to  submit  to 
the  Le^latore  for  its  immediate  attention,  making 
any  seditious  utterances  a  crime  puniid^ble  by  a 
severe  penalty,  and  otherwise  to  snggest  any  legisla- 
tion that  may  be  necessary  to  remedy  the  evO. 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  unconstitutionality 
of  the  proposition,  District  Attorney  Swann 
is  said  to  be  preparing  a  bill,  in  accordance 
therewith,  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature. 
It  is  but  one  more  example  of  how  the  war 
will  be  made  a  pretext  for  attacks  upon  the 
popular  rights  which  distinguish  a  free  coun- 
try from  a  despotism.  s.  D. 

Chicago's  Straw  Vote. 

The  Chicago  Aldermanic  election  of  April 
8  deserves  national  attention,  though  only 
local  issues  were  directly  involved.  The  con- 
test was  one  of  privileged  corporations  seek- 
ing to  get  more,  against  democratic  elements 
in  opposition  to  their  plans.  Mayor  Thomp- 
son, with  the  assistance  wherever  it  was 
needed  of  the  Sullivan  organization,  stood  by 
the  corporations.  The  first  fight  was  at  the 
primary,  where  Thompson  and  the  franchise 
interests  gained  a  partial  advantage  in  pre- 
venting the  official  renomination  of  Alder- 
man Merriam.  This  required  considerable 
maneuvering.  Though  Merriam  had  a  ma- 
jority of  votes,  enough  were  thrown  out  to 
defeat  him.  Then,  when  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented naming  him  as  an  independent  candi- 
date, signed  by  8,000  voters,  the  election 
board  refused  to  receive  it  on  the  frivolous 
technical  ground  that  the  signers  were  re- 
ferred to  as  "qualified"  voters,  and  not  as 
"duly  registered.'' 

As  a  result  of  such  methods,  Merriam's 
name  did  not  appear  on  the  official  ballot, 
but  no  less  than  10,000  voters  wrote  his 
name  thereon.  But  1,500  of  these,  un- 
fortunately, did  not  exercise  proper  care  by 
writing  his  name  in  full  and  tiiis  invalidated 
their  vote.  Merriam  was  not  elected,,  but 
morally  his  victory  was  tremendous.  His 
successor  is  discredited  from  the  start,  and 
the  rebuke  to  Mayor  Thompson  is  severe. 

In  other  Chicago  wards,  similar  tendencies 
are  observable.  Socialist  Alderman  Kennedy 
was  bitterly  fought  by  the  franchise  grabbers 
as  was  to  be  expected;  the  fight  was  made 
under  cover.  They  did  not  ask  that  Kennedy 
be  defeated  because  he  is  an  obstacle  to 
their  predatory  designs ;  they  urged  against 
him  the  fact  that  he  is  opposed  to  war  and 


had  presided  at  an  anti-war  meeting.  Both 
the  Tribune  and  the  H^ratd  joined  in  thit 
puerile  argument  for  replacing  Kennedy 
with  some  one  ready  to  vote  away  the  rii^ts 
of  the  people.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  voters 
of  the  ward  that  they  were  not  impressed  by 
that  appeal.  Kennedy  was  re-elected  by  the 
biggest  plurality  received  by  a  successful 
candidate  at  the  election.  He  had  a  clear  ma- 
jority over  his  three  opponents  combined. 

In  another  ward  another  Socialist  candi- 
date was  elected,  giving  the  party  three  mem- 
bers in  the  new  council.  There  also  the  war 
issue  was  brought  in ;  but  accomplished  noth- 
ing for  the  plotters  who  wear  the  mantle  of 
patriotism  in  order  to  serve  public  enemies. 
There  is  nation-wide  encouragement  to 
democracy  in  these  results.  s.  D. 

Free  Industry. 

The  America/n  Economist  asks  The  Pub- 
lic to  explain  the  meaning  of  "free  indus- 
try." Since  freedom  means  the  right  to  do 
as  one  will  without  infringing  on  the  equal 
rights  of  others,  it  follows  that  to  be  free 
useful  industry  must  not  be  subjected  to  ar- 
tificial restrictions.  Abolition  of  the  tariff 
would  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  freedom, 
but  there  are  other  restrictions  which  should 
be  removed  as  well  All  State  and  local  taxes 
on  industry  or  its  products  come  under  this 
head.  All  tribute  in  the  form  of  extortionate 
prices  for  supplies,  extortionate  charges  for 
transportation  and  land,  and  other  methods 
of  exacting  something  for  nothing  are  bur- 
dens from  which  industry  should  be  freed. 

The  American  Economist  makes  the  mis- 
take of  holding  high  wages  to  be  a  burden 
which  no  industry  may  successfully  carry  if  it 
must  meet  lower  wage  competition.  Laboring 
under  this  misapprehension  it  urges  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  It  does  not  see  that  a  hifl^  j 
wage  may  and  usually  does  imply  a  low  labor 
cost  Wages  differ  from  monopoly  tribute 
inasmuch  as  the  laborer  produces  value  in 
return.  It  is  not  a  burden,  but  erroneously 
imagining  it  to  be  so,  the  American  Econo- 
mist fears  lest  hig^  wages  should  prove 
a  handicap  to  American  industry  in  meeting 
foreign  competition.  Still  that  should  make 
it  see  the  advantage  of  relieving  industry 
from  the  burden  of  artificial  restrictions. 
That  alone  would  give  American  producers 
an  enormous  advantage  over  their  competi- 
tors in  foreign  countries  not  ready  to  rid 
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themselves  of  their  own  parasites  on  indus- 
try. And  the  gain  would  not  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  consumers. 

The  American  Economist  says  that  tariff 
abolition  would  "open  the  biggest  and  best 
consuming  market  to  the  products  of  foreign 
labor  paid  from  one-half  to  one-tenth  the 
wages  paid  in  the  United  States.''  It  states 
further  in  that  event  American  labor  would 
either  accept  reduced  wages  at  "the  Euro- 
pean or  Oriental  levels/'  or  "let  foreigners 
supply  the  American  market."  The  former 
altOTiative  the  American  Economist  declares 
inconceivable,  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that 
it  considers  the  latter  inevitable. 

Such  reasoning  overlooks  some  important 
facts.  The  "biggest  and  best  consuming 
market"  referred  to  consists  of  the  100,000,- 
000  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  Unless 
these  people  remain  at  work  they  will  cease 
to  be  the  'biggest  and  best  consuming  mar- 
ket," for  the  reason  that  no  European  or 
Oriental  producer  will  send  anything  into 
the  United  States,  unless  he  gets  paid  for  it. 
And  in  order  to  pay  for  imports  there  must 
be  produced  witiiin  the  country  wealth  of 
equal  value.  Every  dollar's  worth  of  goods 
imported  necessitates  performance  of  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  labor  in  exchange,  and  conse- 
quently the  greater  the  imports  the  greater 
tiie  demand  must  be  for  American  labor. 
And  it  follows  also  that  restriction  of  im- 
ports compels  American  workers  to  put  forth 
fifreater  efforts  to  get  no  better  results  than  a 
lesser  effort  would  yield  them  under  free 
trade. 

Tariff  abolition  would  enable  American 
workers  to  get  the  same  results  that  they  get 
now  with  less  labor,  or  greater  results  with 
the  same  labor. 

It  has  been  shown  frequ^titly  enough  that 
most  of  the  low-wage  foreign  labor  is  not 
cheap,  that  it  usually  produces  less  in  pro- 
portion to  what  it  gets  than  American  labor. 
But  let  that  be  waived.  Let  it  be  assumed 
that  we  are  manufacturing  some  things 
which  could  be  obtained  cheaper  abroad.  In 
that  case  labor  is  being  wasted.  The  coun- 
try would  be  richer  if  this  labor  were  de- 
voted instead  to  production  of  those  forms 
of  wealth  for  whidi  conditions  here  are  more 
favorable.  It  is  contrary  to  labor's  interest 
that  we  shut  out  foreign  goods  in  order  to 
produce  similar  goods  ourselves,  when  the 
same  labor  in  the  same  time  could  produce  a 


greater  value  of  some  other  kind  of  goods* 
The  difference  in  value  between  the  poten- 
tial import  and  the  potential  manufacture 
has  been  lost,  and  labor  is  the  loser.  The 
American  Economist  is  upholding  a  wasteful 
and  injurious  policy.  s.  D. 

TAXATION  AND  FOOD. 

By  Grace  Isabel  Colbron. 

The  following  tables  (to  which  our  atten- 
tion is  called  by  Mr.  George  H.  Duncan  of 
East  Jaffrey,  a  convinced  single  taxer  and  a 
former  member  of  the  Legislature  of  New 
Hampshire)  may  throw  some  light  upon  the 
present  high  cost  of  meat.  Also  upon  the  in- 
timate connection  between  taxation  and  the 
cost  of  living  generally. 

During  the  past  four  years  in  New  Hamp- 
shire there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  assess- 
ment of  taxable  value  in  oxen  of  20  per  cent., 
with  the  result  that  there  has  been  a  decrease 
of  32  per  cent,  in  numbers.  For  other  ani- 
mals the  list  reads : 

Ck>w8,  inc.  taxable  val.,  80%;  dec  in  number,  6% 
Neat  stock,  "  "  62%;  **  *'  «  87% 
Sheep,  **  "    22%;    "      "        "         39% 

Hogs,  «  "    89%;    **      "        "         49% 

The  figures,  extending  over  a  period  of 
four  years,  show  the  immediate  effect  of 
taxation  in  restricting  industry  and  discour- 
aging production.  Ck>ntinued,  this  policy 
means  an  outlook  for  tiie  future  which  is  any- 
thing but  cheerful,  as  it  will  eventually  lead 
to  a  meat  famine.  And  there  is  little  hope  in 
the  thought  that  other  staties  may  not  be  as 
short-sighted  as  New  Hampshire*  The  facts 
are  too  well  known. 

*    *    * 

If  you  shonld  see  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  a  field  of 
com;  and  if  (instead  of  each  picking  where  and 
what  it  liked,  take  just  as  mneh  as  it  wanted  and  no 
more)  you  should  see  ninety-nine  of  them  gathering 
all  they  got  into  a  heap  keeping  this  heap  for  one,  and 
that  the  weakest,  perhaps  worst,  pigeon  of  the  flock; 
sitting  around  and  looking  on  all  the  winter,  whilst 
this  one  was  devouring,  throwing  about  and  wasting 
it;  and  if  a  pigeon  more  hardly  or  hungry  than  the 
rest  touched  a  grain  of  the  hoard,  all  the  others  in- 
stantly flying  upon  it  and  tearing  it  to  pieces;  if  you 
should  see  &is,  you  would  see  nothing  more  than 
what  is  every  day  practiced  and  established  among 
men.  Among  men  you  see  the  ninety-and-nine  toil- 
ing and  scraping  together  a  heap  of  superfluities  for 
one  (and  this  one,  too,  oftentimes  the  feeblest  and 
worst  of  the  whole  set,  a  child,  a  woman,  a  madman, 
or  a  fool) ;  getting  nothing  for  themselves  all  the 
while  but  a  little  of  the  coarsest  of  the  provision 
which  their  own  industry  produces';  looking  quietly 
on  while  they  see  the  fruits  of  all  their  labor  spent 
or  spoiled;  and  if  one  of  the  number  take  or  touch 
a  particle  of  the  hoard  the  others  joining  against 
him  and  hanging  him  for  the  theft— wUiUAM  palsy. 
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The  Spirit  of  the  Cross. 

By  the  Late  Henry  George,  Jr. 

The  BUnnaoript  of  This  Hitherto  Vnpiiblltlitd  Story  Wm  Kindly  Oivtii  Tht  PvbUo  for  PubUcatloii  by  Mri.  Ooorro. 


It  occurred  at  Zima.  This  is  a  lonely  little 
station  on  tiie  Trans-Siberian  line.  Most  of 
the  men  passengers  had  got  off  as  usual  to 
get  the  change  and  exercise,  when  the  three 
taps  of  the  station  bell  sounded,  the  train- 
master blew  his  shrill  whistle  and  the  pas- 
sengers climbed  on  as  our  train  began  to 
move. 

As  we  gathered  way,  the  headlights  of  a 
locomotive  were  seen  on  the  righthand  tracks 
coming  toward  us.  They  were  coming  rapidly 
and  belonged  to  a  heavy  passenger  train 
which  was  to  stop  at  this  station. 

Just  when  the  engine  had  come  very  close, 
a  man  stepped  from  the  platform  to  the  tracks 
in  front  of  it.  Was  he  mad?  The  train  was 
ahnost  upon  him !  Was  he  blind,  deaf?  Was 
he  drunk?  He  carried  a  small  parcel  close 
to  his  head?  Was  he  hiding  sight  of  the 
moving  monster?  Did  he  intend — ^ha!  he 
reeled !  Did  he  catch  his  foot  or  throw  him- 
self ?  He  was  down  in  a  flash — down  across 
the  rails!  A  gasp  of  horror — and  then  the 
engine  hit  him  and  tossed  him  like  a  bundle 
of  rags  a  dozen  feet  along  the  shining  lines 
of  steel  and  then  again  rushed  toward  him ! 

There  was  a  grinding  of  brakes  on  our 
train.  A  tall,  young  German,  who  was  stand- 
ing on  the  lowest  step  of  our  car,  jumped  to 
the  ground,  and  shouting  something  in  his 
excitement  that  nobody  could  understand, 
dashed  down  the  passage  between  the  trains 
toward  the  spot  where  the  man  had  fallen. 

At  the  head  of  the  other  tram  was  a  pas- 
senger car  with  heavy  iron-grated  windows. 
Soldiers  with  rifles  stood  at  the  doorways. 
"(Condemned,  being  transported,"  someone 
said.  I  looked  up.  Behind  the  bars  were 
many  faces.  They  were  exiles  coming  to  a 
living  death  in  Siberia. 

As  our  German  passenger  ran  crying 
ahead,  he  was  mistaken  for  an  exile  trying 
to  escape.  A  shout  was  raised.  A  soldier 
with  a  drawn  sword  sprang  from  somewhere 
and  rushed  in  pursuit.  German,  soldier,  and 
all,  came  to  a  sudden  stop  at  the  place  of  the 
tragedy. 

The  man  who  had  stepped  down  on  the 
tracks  a  moment  before  was  in  a  heap  under 
the  tender;  arm  and  leg  gone  and  a  terrible 
gash  on  the  head.  White-faced  men  lifted 
him  out  and  placed  him  upon  our  train,  to 
be  carried  to  the  nearest  point  for  surgical 
treatment.  But  it  was  against  hope.  The 
spark  of  life  soon  fled. 


Who  was  he?  Nobody  seemed  to  know. 
His  clothes  showed  him  to  be  of  the  peasant 
class — ^that  class  that  has  to  work  so  hard 
and  gets  so  little  in  life.  His  face  was  lean 
and  gaunt,  in  spite  of  his  obvious  early  man- 
hood. A  reddish  young  beard  covered  his 
chin. 

Was  there  no  writing,  nothing  to  identify 
him?  Nothing.  The  parcel  he  had  carried 
proved  to  be  only  a  few  old  garments — ^per- 
haps all  he  had  in  the  world.  This  unknown 
being,  whom  some  woman,  with  fear  and  pain 
and  joy,  had  brought  into  the  world,  had 
given  suck,  reared  through  childhood  and 
youth  to  manhood,  and  perhaps  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  had  now  closed  his  account  with 
the  Most  High— perhaps  tired  to  death  of  liv- 
ing the  hard  life  on  the  Siberian  frontier. 
"Finished,"  was  entered  upon  the  Great 
Ledger — finished,  when  life  should  have  only 
begun. 

I  turned  away  physically  and  spiritually 
sickened  and  walked  back  toward  my  car. 
As  I  did  so  I  was  accosted  by  voices  from  a 
prison  window  of  the  other  train.  Looking 
up,  I  saw  the  faces  of  three  young  women 
peering  through  the  bars  in  excited  question- 
ing. A  light  came  from  the  interior,  throw- 
ing their  heads  into  silhouette.  All  three  were 
less  than  twenty-five;  not  refined,  but  in  ihe 
early  flower  of  life,  with  firmness  and 
strength  in  mouth  and  eye.  One  had  beauti- 
ful hair,  which  the  light  behind  lit  up  like  a 
halo — a  halo  in  this  Siberian  prison  car;  a 
halo  going  to  the  horrors  of  the  convict  Ufe! 

I  understood  not  their  tonjgue,  but  I  knew 
from  their  manner  and  strained  Expressions 
that  they  asked  what  had  happened.  I  said 
a  few  words  and  made  signs  toward  tiie 
wheels.  They  caught  the  meaning  and  drew 
in  their  breath  in  pained  sjrmpathy. 

These  poor  young  creatures,  going  in  a 
barred  and  guarded  car  to  the  Dread  Realm 
of  Despair,  could  yet  pour  out  their  hearts' 
feeling  for  one  whose  life  had  been  ground 
out  under  the  wheels ! 

Or  was  it  that  they  envied  him?  He  had 
now  done  with  the  pains  and  terrors  of  it  all ! 

What  could  I  do?  What  could  a  thousand 
such  as  I  do?  What  can  any  do  until  the 
people  of  Russia  themselves  arouse  from 
their  dull  submission  to  the  military  despot- 
ism that  sucks  the  blood  of  their  labor  while 
it  beats  them  with  rods  of  iron? 

I  had  gone  further  along  toward  my  car 
when  I  was  stopped ^^^i^^pices  from  another 
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window.  This,  also,  was  barred;  but  men's 
not  women's  faces,  were  here.  One  face  fas- 
cinated me — ^that  of  a  younjjr  student-like 
man,  with  wavy  hair  and  gold-rimmed  spec- 
tacles. I  had  seen  his  type  often  in  New  York 
— spoken  with  his  kind  often  from  the  same 
platforms  for  Free  Russia. 

He  was  going — ^where?  Perhaps  to  the 
mines  I  For  wlmt?  Maybe  for  the  expres- 
sion of  political  opinions  that  we  in  this  coun- 
try hold  as  cheap  as  the  encompassing  air. 


He  questioned  me~doubtless  asked  what 
had  happened.  I  answered  as  well  as  I  could. 
He,  too,  showed  in  his  face  his  heart's  pity — 
this  better  nurtured  man  who  was  going  to 
serve  the  bloom  of  his  life  in  the  terrible  wil- 
derness !  Yet  he  could  forget  self  in  such  a 
plight  and  give  his  pity^to  another! 

Is  not  this  the  spirit  of  the  Cross?  And 
shall  it  not  yet  overthrow  the  Crowned  Ty- 
ranny on  the  banks  of  the  Neva? 


Genuine  Universal  Service. 


By  Edmund  Vance  Cooke. 


For  the  past  few  weeks  and  months  we 
have  been  beset  by  a  clamor  for  universal 
military  service  as  the  only  thing  which  will 
save  the  country.  I  am  not  sure  that  univer- 
sal military  service  might  not  be  a  good  thing 
if  it  were  really  made  universal  and  demo- 
cratic, but  if  democracy  in  the  army  is  such 
a  good  thing,  why  have  we  not  had  it  in  the 
army  which  we  already  have  ?  Will  any  mili- 
tarist who  urges  universal  service  leave  it  to 
a  vote  of  the  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
army  as  to  whether  our  army  is  democratic 
— or  autocratic?  Is  not  practically  every 
army  officer's  idea  of  a  good  soldier  one  who 
obeys  "the  orders  of  his  superiors"  unques- 
tioningly  and  unthinkingly? 

How  many  army  officers  are  candid  enough 
and  democratic  enough  to  agree  with  Major 
Harlee  of  the  Marine  Corps,  who  stated  be- 
fore the  Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Universal 
Service:  "The  oath  of  enlistment  is  an  oath 
of  bondage.  It  marks  the  man  who  takes  it 
as  of  a  lower  caste.  I  am  opposed  to  any 
service  except  that  rendered  by  willing  men." 
As  a  recruiting  officer,  Major  Harlee  testified 
that  it  is  this  caste  sjrstem  and  the  fixed  obli- 
gations of  the  enlisting  oath  which  deter  men 
from  entering  the  service.  He  proposed  that 
men  be  trained  annually  and  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  service  at  will.  Major  Harlee's 
recommendations  might  go  far  toward  mak- 
ing a  democratic  army,  but  how  many  of  his 
associates  endorse  his  views?  Certainly  not 
many  of  them  who  are  advising  "universal 
service"  on  the  grounds  that  "universal  serv- 
ice is  democratic" 

I  submit  it  as  an  undisputable  mathematic- 
al proposition  that  it  is  better  to  kill  off  the 
men  of  the  country  who  have  only  ten,  twenty 
or  thirty  years  of  life  in  them  ansrway,  than  it 
is  to  kill  oflF  the  young  men  who  have  a  rea- 
sonable expectancy  of  fifty,  forty  or  thirty 
years  of  life.  Furthermore,  the  chances  are 
at  least  even  that  the  phjrsicsd  training  and 


camp  rigors  and  regularity  are  just  what  are 
needed  to  harden  and  rejuvenate  these  soft- 
muscled  and  enervated  men  of  the  banquet 
tables,  the  hustings  and  the  inner  offices  of 
corporations.  The  chances  are  good  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  them  would  come  out 
of  the  army  with  an  appetite  and  digestion 
for  hardtack  and  sowbel^,  and  an  increased 
longevity,  instead  of  a  tendency  toward  dia- 
betes, such  as  now  threatens  so  many  of  them. 
Let  the  first  call  be  for  men  from  sixty-five 
to  fifty-five,  the  second  call  for  those  from 
fifty-five  to  forty-five,  the  third  from  forty- 
five  to  thirty-five.  Men  younger  than  that 
are  entitled  to  exemption,  except  in  cases  of 
the  direst  necessity,  for  they  have  not  yet 
had  a  chance  to  live  their  lives  and  to  estab- 
lish their  families.  Thus,  when  tiie  war  is 
over,  the  weaklings  and  the  agelings  will  have 
largely  disappeared  and  the  country  will  be 
readily  rebuilt  by  the  young  and  the  strong, 
the  vigorous  and  vital.  How  much  more 
sensible  than  to  cripple  and  kill  the  young 
and  virile  and  leave  the  future  of  the  country 
to  the  senile  and  degenerate  I 

But  sensible  as  this  suggestion  is,  it  will  be 
considered  as  merely  fantastic  by  so  many 
people,  that  I  do  not  urge  it — at  least  not  at 
present.  But  I  do  urge  a  universal  service 
which  shall  really  be  universal,  not  one  which 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  name  by  enlisting 
youths  and  adolescente  who  have  little  or  no 
voice  in  the  enacting  of  such  a  policy  or  the 
making  of  public  opinion,  while  it  exempts 
the  ones  who  are  responsible  for  the  proce- 
dure. 

I  propose  a  plan  of  universal  service  which 
shall  come  somewhere  near  fulfilling  ite 
name,  a  plan  which  will  make  all  of  us  "do 
our  bit."  /  propose  that  we  confiscate  the 
entire  income  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  beyond  that  which  will  care  for  their 
immediate  necessities^  the  said  appropriation 
to  be  applied  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  to 
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last  as  long  as  the  war  lasts  and  until  all 
debts  incurred  by  the  war  are  satisfied. 

I  do  not  now  propose  the  details  of  such  a 
plan,  except  in  a  general  way,  as  a  sugges- 
tion. Our  statisticians  assert  that  it  costs 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred  dollars  per 
annum  to  maintain  an  average  American 
family  in  the  average  city,  and  we  know  that 
this  is  possible,  because  the  incomes  of  the 
average  wage-earners  is  less  than  the  amount 
cited.  However,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  sup- 
pose we  say  that  the  amount  of  income  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  family  is  one  thousand 
dollars.  Then,  to  be  entirely  generous,  we 
will  double  this  amount  and  say  that  an 
American  family  is  entitled  to  an  income  of 
two  thousand  dollars,  provided  that  it  can  get 
it.  But  all  over  this  amount  of  income  should 
revert  to  the  War  Fund  of  the  United  States, 
and  this  should  be  a  horizontal  rule  applying 
alike  to  coupon-clipper  and  coal-heaver,  pro- 
vided he  have  a  dollar  of  income  over  two 
thousand  a  year. 

If  there  is  any  injustice  in  this  suggestion, 
where  is  it?  War  is  a  horrible  thing  and  a 
matter  of  suffering  and  sacrifice.  What  sac- 
rifice is  it  to  a.  Rockefeller  or  a  Morgan  who 
is  exempt  from  service?  What  sacrifice  is  it 
to  a  man  with  five  thousand  or  so  dollars  per 
annum,  but  who  never  sees  service  ?  Suppose 
the  Government  does  levy  an  income  or  other 
tax  and  takes  a  hundred  tiiousand  a  year  from 
the  multi-millionaire  and  a  hundred  dollars 
from  me,  does  that  affect  either  of  us  in  any 
degree?  Neither  of  us  really  knows  that  it  is 
taken. 

But  if  either  of  us  happens  to  have  a  son 
of  nineteen  or  twenty  and  the  country  sends 
that  son  to  the  trendies,  does  not  his  father 
and  his  mother  feel  his  loss?  Do  you  tell  me 
that  it  is  justifiable  to  conscript  a  voung 
man's  years  and  even  to  demand  his  life,  but 
that  you  may  not  take  his  father's  surplus 
income?  Are  the  dollars  of  the  fathers  so 
much  more  sacred  than  the  lives  of  the  sons? 

In  the  name  of  a  genuine  Universal  Serv- 
ice, let  us  demand  something  approaching  a 
Democratic  Sacrifice.  While  the  war  lasts, 
at  least,  let  no  one  make  a  penny  out  of  the 
blood  of  young  manhood  and  tiie  tears  of 
motherhood.  We  can  then  make  the  gift  of 
a  billion  dollars  to  France,  which  has  been 
suggested,  and  we  can  do  so  knowing  that  it 
comes  with  some  sacrifice  from  the  House 
of  Have  instead  of  only  from  the  House  of 
Want  We  can  then  pay  for  this  war  as  we 
go,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  questionable, 
if  not  cowardly,  expedient  of  saddling  its 
debt  upon  our  children  and  grandchildren. 
There  are  diflScuKies  to  be  worked  out  in  ap- 
plying a  plan  of  this  sort,  but  they  are  by 


no  means  insurmountable.  They  do  not  at  all 
compare  with  the  difficulties  of  a  ''univtrsal 
service''  which  proposes  to  take  the  livw  of 
part  of  our  people  and  let  another  part  go 
Scot  free  or  even  to  profit  thereby. 

More  than  this,  I  claim,  that  under  such 
an  arrangement  we  would  come  out  of  the 
war  with  our  hearts  bound  together  by  the 
spirit  of  universal  sacrifice  and  our  heads 
held  high  that  each  of  us  had  done  his  part, 
and  that  we  had  not  bequeathed  our  task  and 
our  burden  to  generations  yet  to  come. 

AN   AMERICAN  WAR  PROGRAM. 

By  George  NeMnyth. 

I.    America's  ObjecU  in  the  War. 

Principles  as  stated  by  President  Wilson, 
January  22,  1917: 

(a)  A  League  of  Nations  to  insure  peace  and 
justice  in  place  of  ''Balance  of  Power*' ; 

(b)  Equality  of  rights  among  nations ; 

(c)  Democracy:  govemm^t  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed ; 

(d)  Independence  and  autonomy  for  subject 
nations,  e.g.  Poland ; 

(e)  Guarantee  of  security  of  life,  of  worship 
and  of  industrial  and  social  development 
to  all  peoples; 

(f )  Freedom  of  the  seas  and  free  access  to 
the  great  highway  of  the  sea  for  all  na- 
tions ; 

(g)  International  limitation  of  armaments. 

IL    Financial  Preparedness. 

Pay  as  you  go  policy  during  the  war: 
(Economically,  the  only  sound  policy  is  to  pay 
for  the  war,  as  far  as  possible,  by  idxs^ 
tion  during  the  war.  The  war  must  be 
paid  for  in  real  wealth — ammunition, 
shoes,  dotiiing,  food,  etc — during  the 
war,  and  postponing  tiie  money  payment 
for  this  real  wealth  only  adds  additional 
burdens  of  huge  interest  payments  to  the 
taxes  which  are  inevitable  anyway. 
From  a  military  point  of  view,  the 
United  States  will  be  much  more  secure 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  if  it  has  not  been 
brought  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  bv 
excessive  borrowing.  Moreover,  this  pol- 
icy will  enforce  economy  and,  indd^it- 
sdly,  tend  to  shorten  the  war.) 
New  taxes  upon  incomes,  inheritances,  land 
values,  property  and  war  profits. 

IIL    Industrial  MobUizaaon. 

(a)  Nationalization  of  all  muniti(m  plants, 
dodorards  and  shipyards ; 

(b)  Nationalization  of  railways,  tdegraph 
and  telephone  lines; 
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(c)  Nationalization  of  mining  industries, 
coal,  iron  and  copper; 

(d)  Nationalization  of  oil  wells  and  oil  in- 
dustry; 

(e)  Co-operation  of  labor  unions  in  deter- 
mining conditions  of  labor  and  control 
in  aU  industries; 

(f)  Government  control  of  prices  and  dis- 
tribution of  food. 

IV.  Physical  and  Mental  Preparedness. 

(a)  No  curtailment  of  funds  for  education, 
physical  training,  child  welfare,  scien- 
tific research ; 

(b)  Social  insurance  for  unemployment, 
health,  maternity,  accidents  and  old  age ; 

(c)  Civic  relief; 

(d)  National  prmiibition. 

V.  Democratic  Control. 

(a)  Woman  suffrage  by  Federal  action  (be- 
cause of  increased  participation  of  wom- 
en in  industry  and  necessity  for  protec- 
tion) ; 

(b)  No  conscription  for  foreign  service 
without  a  Referendum; 

(c)  No  universal  military  training  without  a 
Referendum; 

(d)  No  war  in  the  future  without  a  Referen- 
dum; 

(e)  Increased  publicity  and  democratic  con- 
trol over  foreign  policy; 

(f)  The  maintenance  of  freedom  of  speech, 
of  assembly,  of  the  press,  and  of  con- 
science, and  the  supremacy  of  the  civil 
over  the  military  authority. 

NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Week  Ending  April   10. 
WarDedared. 

On  April  4  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with 
the  Pr^denf s  declaration,  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  by  a  vote  of  82  to  6: 

Wher0a8,  The  Imperial  German  Government  has 
coomiitted  repeated  acts  of  war  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
usembled.  That  the  state  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Imperial  German  Government,  which 
i^  thns  been  thrust  upon  the  United  States,  is 
i^reby  formally  declared;  and 

That  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ize and  directed  to' employ  the  entire  naval  and  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  resources  of 
^e  Government  to  carry  on  war  against  the  Imperial 
Gennan  Government;  and  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a 
iQceessfol  termination  all  the  resources  of  the 
5f^try  are  hereby  pledged  by  the  Congress  of  the 
UnitedSUtes- 

'Hie  opposition  consisted  of  Lane  of  Ore- 


gon, Stone  of  Missouri.  Vardaman  of  Missis- 
sippi, Gronna  of  North  Dakota,  La  Follette 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Norris  of  Nebraska. 

On  April  6,  after  an  all-night  session,  at 
3:30  in  the  morning,  the  House  passed  the 
resolution  by  a  vote  of  373  to  60,  and  the 
nation  was  thus  committed  to  war.  Those 
who  opposed  were  Congresswoman  Ran- 
kin; Congressmen  London,  Randall,  Almon, 
Burnett,  Church,  Connelly  (Kan.)f  Dill, 
Decker,  Dominick,  Hensley,  Hilliard,  Igoe, 
Keating,  Kitchin,  McLemore,  Shackelford, 
Sherwood,  Van  Dyke,  Bacon,  Britten, 
Browne,  Gary,  Cooper  (Wis,),  Davidson, 
Davis,  Dillon,  Bsch,  Frear,  Fuller  (111.), 
Haugen,  Hayes,  Hull  (Iowa),  Johnson 
(S.  D.) ,  Kincaid,  King,  Enutson,  La  Follette, 
Little,  Lundeen,  Mason,  Nelson,  Reavis,  Rob- 
erts, Rodenberg,  Sloan,  Staflford,  Voight, 
Wheeler,  Woods  (Iowa)  • 

On  the  same  day  the  President  issued  a 
proclamation  announcing  a  state  of  war  and 
warning  Grerman  subjects  to  conduct  them- 
selves according  to  law : 

1.  An  aUen  enemy  shaU  not  have  in  his  possession 
at  any  time  or  place  any  firearms,  weapons,  or  im- 
plements of  war,  or  component  parts  tiiereof,  am- 
munition, Maxim  or  other  silencer,  arms,  or  explo- 
sives or  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
plosives; 

2.  An  alien  enemy  shall  not  have  in  his  posses- 
sion at  any  time  or  place,  or  use  or  operate,  any  air- 
craft or  wireless  apparatus,  or  any  form  of  signal- 
ing device  or  any  form  of  cipher  code  or  any  paper, 
document,  or  book  written  or  printed  in  cipher  or  in 
which  there  may  be  invisible  writing; 

8.  All  property  found  in  the  possession  of  an  alien 
enemy  in  violation  of  the  foregoing  regulations  shall 
be  subject  to  seizure  by  the  United  States; 

4.  An  alien  enemy  shall  not  approach  or  be  found 
within  one-half  of  a  mile  of  any  Federal  or  State 
fort,  camp,  arsenal,  aircraft  station.  Government 
or  naval  vessel,  navy  yard,  factory,  or  workshop  for 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war  or  of  any  prod- 
ucts for  the  use  of  the  army  or  navy; 

5.  An  alien  enemy  shaU  not  write,  print,  or  pub- 
lish any  attack  or  threat  against  the  Government  or 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  either  branch 
thereof,  or  against  the  measures  or  policy  of  the 
United  States,  or  against  the  persons  or  property  of 
any  person  in  the  military,  naval,  or  civU  service  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  the  States  or  Territories, 
or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  of  the  municipal 
governments  therein; 

6.  An  alien  enemy  shall  not  commit  or  abet  any 
hostile  acts  against  the  United  States  or  give  in- 
formation, aid,  or  comfort  to  its  enemies; 

7.  An  aUen  enemy  shall  not  reside  in  or  continue 
to  reside  in,  to  remain  in,  or  enter  any  locality 
which  the  President  may  from  time  to  time  desig- 
nate by  an  Executive  order  as  a  prohibitive  area, 
in  which  residence  by  an  alien  enemy  shaU  be  found 
by  him  to  constitute  a  danger  to  the  public  peace 
and  safety  of  the  United  States,  except  by  permit 
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from  the  President  and  except  under  such  limita- 
tions or  restrictions  as  the  President  may  prescribe; 
t.  An  alien  enemy  whom  the  President  shall  have 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  to  be  aiding  or  about  to 
aid  the  enemy  or  to  be  at  large  to  the  danger  of 
the  public  peace  or  safety  of  the  United  States,  or 
to  have  violated  or  to  be  about  to  violate  any  of  these 
regulations,  shall  remove  to  any  location  designated 
by  the  President  by  Executive  order,  and  shall  not 
remove  therefrom  without  permit,  or  shall  depart 
from  the  United  States  if  so  required  by  the  Presi- 
dent; 

9.  No  alien  enemy  shall  depart  from  the  United 
States  until  he  shaU  have  received  such  permit  as 
the  President  shall  prescribe,  or  except  under  order 
of  a  court,  Judge,  or  Justice,  under  Sections  4,069 
and  4,070  of  t^e  Revised  Statutes; 

10.  No  alien  enemy  shall  land  in  or  enter  the 
United  States  except  under  such  restrictions  and  at 
such  places  as  the  President  may  prescribe; 

11.  If  necessary  to  prevent  violation  of  the  regu- 
lations, all  alien  enemies  will  be  obliged  to  register; 

12.  An  alien  enemy  whom  there  may  be  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  to  be  aiding  or  abdut  to  aid 
the  enemy,  or  who  may  be  at  large  to  the  danger  of 
the  public  peace  or  safety,  or  who  violates  or  who 
attempts  to  violate  or  of  whom  there  is  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  he  is  about  to  violate,  any 
regulation  to  be  promulgated  by  the  President  or 
any  criminal  law  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
States  or  Territories  thereof,  will  be  subject  to 
summary  arrest  by  the  United  States  Marshal,  or 
his  Deputy,  or  such  other  officers  as  the  President 
shall  designate,  and  to  confinement  in  such  peniten- 
tiary, prison,  jail,  military  camp,  or  other  place  of 
detention   as   may  be  directed   by  the   President. 

[See  current  volume,  page  828.] 

Labor  Laws  in  War  Time. 

Samuel  Gompers,  in  a  report  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense,  on  April  6  recom- 
mended that  it  issue  a  statement  urging  tiiat 
neither  employes  nor  employees  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  war  situation  to  change  ex- 
isting standards.  When  conditions  maice  a 
change  necessary  an  investigation  should  first 
be  made  by  the  Council  and  its  recommenda- 
tions acted  upon.  He  also  recommended  that 
the  Council  urge  that  no  departure  be  made 
by  legislatures  or  State  administrations  fnmi 
existing  laws  or  rulings  regarding  labor 
without  its  approval.  And  he  further  recom- 
mended 

That  the  Council  of  National  Defense  urge  upon 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  that  before 
final  adjournment  they  delegate  to  the  Governors  of 
their  respective  States  the  power  to  suspend  or 
modify  restrictions  contained  in  their  labor  laws 
when  such  suspension  or  modification  shall  be  re- 
quested by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  such 
suspension  or  modification,  when  made,  shall  con- 
tinue for  a  specified  period  and  not  longer  than  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

The  Council  unanimously  approved  Mr. 
Gompers'  recommendations. 


The  Movement  Against  Conscription. 

The  Central  Labor  Council  of  Seattle  cm 
Apxil  6  unanimously  passed  strong  resolu- 
tions against  war  and  conscription.  In  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama,  the  Trades  Council 
adopted  resolutions  quoting  statistics  re- 
garding distribution  of  wealth  in  the  United 
States.  Referring  to  the  report  that  two  per 
cent,  of  the  population  owns  66  per  cent,  of 
national  wealth,  the  resolutions  state: 

The  owners  of  the  property  are  the  ones  to  do 
the  fighting  and  dying  for  their  country; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  when  this  man  power  is 
exhausted  to  proceed  to  enlist  or  draft  from  the  83 
per  cent  of  the  population  which  owns  35  per  cent 
of  the  wealth;  and, 

Further,  when  this  man  power  is  exhausted  and 
the  war  still  continuing,  we,  the  Birmingham  Trades 
Council,  pledging  our  undying  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  our  President,  urge  all  xmion  bodies  and  workers 
in  general,  in  a  word,  the  65  per  cent  which  owns  the 
5  per  cent  of  the  total  wealth,  to  voluntarily  pre- 
pare to  fight  and  die,  if  necessary,  for  their  hoznes 
and  liberty. 

The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  also  took 
action  on  April  2  against  war  and  conscrip- 
tion. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  No  Con- 
scription Fellowship  organized  at  Philadel- 
phia is  Professor  Scott  Nearing.  The  fol- 
lowing to  the  President  was  delivered  per- 
sonally by  Frank  Stephens  of  Arden  to  ScK^re- 
tary  Tumulty  on  April  8 : 

The  blood  guilt  of  this  war  is  upon  you,  and 
neither  you  nor  the  law  shall  make  me'  a  sharer 
in  it.  I  wiU  neither  kill  nor  help  kilL  When  it 
seems  expedient  to  you,  as  it  soon  must,  to  make 
an  example  by  punishment,  of  those  who  will  not 
obey  your  war  laws,  and  who  appeal  to  others  not 
to  obey  them,  I  offer  myself  for  that  service  to  my 
country. 

I.  Sl  R.  Upheld  in  Mississippi. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi  has 
definitely  upheld  the  act  of  the  Legislature 
putting  in  effect  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum amendment  approved  by  the  people  in 
1914.  The  matter  came  before  tiie  court 
twice  before,  but  each  time  the  judges,  while 
passing  on  the  specific  object  of  controversy, 
declined  to  pass  on  the  validity  of  tlie  Initi- 
ative and  Referendum.  It  has  now  settled 
the  question.  [See  volxune  xix,  pp.  998, 
1068.] 

A  False  Press  Report. 

The  report  telegraphed  from  Baltimore  to 
papers  throughout  tiie  country  on  April  1 
regarding  the  alleged  breaking  up  of  a  peace 
meeting  addressed  by  David  Starr  Jordan 
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was  incorrect.  The  facts  wert  that  a  num- 
ber of  irresponsible  youths,  some  of  them 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  broke  into  the 
meeting  and  tried  to  start  trouble.  One  of 
the  audience  reports  as  follows : 

It  really  was  ludicrous  to  see  how  hard  those  fool- 
ish youngsters  tried  to  "start  something."  We 
started  to  sing  "America"  and  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  and  completely  broke  up  their  efforts. 
There  really  was  no  special  reason  for  leaving  the 
theatre  except  that  the  much  perturbed  manager 
was  afraid  his  property  might  be  damaged.  .  .  . 
The  boys  who  created  the  disturbance  deserved  a 
spanking  more  than  anything  else. 

The  same  correspondent  states: 
On  page  S30  of  the  issue  of  April  6,  you  give  the 
names  of  those  reported  to  be  in  the  front  ranks  of 
the  rioters  in  Baltimore  and  among  them  I  find 
"Dr.  J.  H.  Mason  Knox."  I  feel  perfectly  safe  in 
saying  that  I  do  not  believe  for  one  instant  that  Dr. 
Knox  was  in  the  crowd.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
is  far  from  being  a  militarist. 

[See  current  volume,  page  829.] 

Mtfdco* 

Reports  from  time  to  time  that  large  num- 
bers of  Germans  have  been  leaving  the 
United  States  for  Mexico  since  the  severing 
of  diplomatic  relations,  are  discredited  by  the 
Federal  authorities.  There  are,  however, 
considerable  numbers  of  Germans  in  Mexico 
engaged  in  business,  and  a  small  num- 
ber are  said  to  be  officers  in  the  Mexican 
armies.  This  awakens  interest  in  the  re- 
ports that  the  Carranza  troops  are  in  pursuit 
of  Villista  troops  approaching  the  American 
line  in  Chihuahua.  No  statement  as  to  Mex- 
ico's position  in  the  present  conflict  has  been 
made  other  than  the  denial  of  General  Car- 
ranza that  he  ever  received  the  Zimmerman 
note,  copy  of  which  was  intercepted  by  the 
United  States.  [See  current  volume,  page 
331.] 

European  War* 

Trench  warfare  appears  to  have  been  re- 
newed on  the  'TEIindenburg  line,"  the  new 
line  from  Arras  to  Soissons.  Fighting  was 
reported  during  the  week  at  various  points 
along  this  line,  and  as  far  west  as  Ypres,  and 
eastward  to  the  Vosges  Mounteins  in  Alsace; 
but  no  decided  changes  of  front  have  oc- 
curred until  the  9th,  when  the  British  at- 
tacked in  force  on  a  twelve  mile  front  north 
and  south  of  Arras.  They  advanced  from  two 
to  three  miles  on  this  front,  capturing  9,000 
prisoners,  together  with  a  large  number  of 
guns  and  trench  mortars.  Particular  note  is 
made  of  the  aerial  operations  undertaken  by 
the  Allies  in  their  efforts  to  determine  the 
strength  of  their  opponente'  positions.    In 


tht  oonttit  bttwetn  ••roplanti  pvtr  <S*nn«« 
territory  on  the  8th,  twenty-^ifht  British 
planes  are  reported  wrecked,  with  IB  Ger- 
man planes  destroyed  and  81  crippled.  The 
British  claim  to  have  overmastered  the  Ger- 
man planes,  and  to  have  strewn  bombs  on 
aerodomes,  magazines,  and  depots  to  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles  behind  the  German  lines. 
They  took  1,700  photographs  of  the  German 
positions.  On  the  7th  the  German  artillery 
threw  1,200  shells  into  the  city  of  Rheims, 
killing  one  civilian  and  wounding  three.  The 
French  authorities  have  ordered  everybody 
from  the  city  except  those  engaged  in  ite  de- 
fense. No  movements  of  note  have  been 
announced  on  the  Russian  front,  nor  in  Rou- 
mania  or  Macedonia.  In  the  East  the  British 
and  Russian  forces  have  effected  a  junction 
in  Mesopotamia,  northeast  of  Bagdad.  This 
completes  the  militery  ring  around  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  save  as  they  dive  under  in  sub- 
marines, or  fly  over  in  Zeppelins.  [See  cur- 
rent volmne,  page  882.] 

No  changes  or  modifications  in  the  subma- 
rine warfare  have  been  reported;  nor  has 
any  official  announcement  of  the  tonnage 
destroyed  been  given  out  during  the  week. 
The  American  steamship  Missouri  was  sunk 
by  a  submarine  off  the  coast  of  Italy  south 
of  Genoa.  None  of  the  crew  was  lost.  The 
captein  reporte  that  he  could  have  saved  his 
ship  had  he  had  a  gun  for  defense. 


The  most  important  event  of  the  week  was 
the  American  declaration  of  a  stote  of  war 
with  Germany,  which  the  President  issued  on 
the  6th,  after  its  passage  by  the  Senate  and 
House.  Steps  were  immediately  token  to 
put  the  nation  on  a  war  footing.  As  soon  as 
war  had  been  declared  (Jerman  ships  in- 
terned in  American  harbors  were  seized. 
Ninety-six  vessels  all  told  were  taken  in 
charge  by  the  Federal  authorities,  88  steam, 
and  8  sailing  craft,  amounting  to  a  tonnage 
of  628,156,  and  valued  at  $107,250,000.  Some 
of  the  ships  were  damaged  by  their  crews  at 
the  time  diplomatic  relations  were  broken  off, 
but  no  statement  as  to  its  extent  has  yet  been 
made.  No  resistance  was  offered  except  by 
the  crew  of  the  (Jerman  gunboat  Cormoran, 
interned  at  the  island  of  Guam,  which  blew  up 
the  vessel  rather  than  surrender  it.  Two 
members  of  the  crew  were  killed  by  the  ex- 
plosion and  several  others  are  missing.  The 
crews  of  all  German  vessels  are  in  charge  of 
the  Federal  authorities. 


Austria  severed  diplome^tiq  relations  witii 
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the  United  States  on  the  9th.  She  was  not 
included  in  the  declaration  against  Germany, 
nor  was  Turkey  or  Bulgaria.  Germany  has 
made  no  answer  to  this  Nation's  declaration 
of  a  state  of  war.  Cuba  and  Panama  have  de- 
clared war  on  Germany,  which  will  make 
their  ports  available  for  use  by  this  country 
and  the  Entente  AUies.  Brazil,  Chili,  and 
Guatemala  are  on  the  point  of  declaring  war 
against  Germany.  Several  other  South  and 
Central  American  countries  are  restless,  and 
an  effort  is  being  made  by  them  to  formulate 
an  international  policy.  Mexico  is  expected 
to  remain  neutral.  Seventeen  nations  are 
now  engaged  in  the  war,  the  Central  Powers, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and 
Turkey  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Entente  Al- 
lies, Belgium,  British  Empire,  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  Montenegro,  Portugal,  Roumania, 
Russian  Empire,  and  Serbia,  the  United 
States,  Cuba,  and  Panama,  on  the  other. 
Brazil,  because  of  the  loss  of  a  ship  and  some 
of  the  members  of  the  crew  by  a  submarine 
witiiout  warning,  is  expected  to  declare  war 
if  the  reports  are  confirmed.  One  of  the  first 
steps  to  be  taken  by  the  United  States  will  be 
to  put  an  end  to  German  intrigue  in  South 
and  Central  American  countries,  and  to  pre- 
vent Grerman  raiders  from  getting  supplies  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

German  efforts  to  make  a  separate  peace 
with  Russia,  which  were  on  the  point  of  suc- 
cess when  the  Czar  was  deposed,  have  been 
renewed  through  Socialist  channels.  It  is 
reported  tiiat  a  leader  of  the  German  Social- 
ist is  now  on  a  mission  to  appeal  to  the 
Russian  comrades  to  effect  a  popular  union 
of  the  two  countries  in  the  bonds  of  peace. 
This  is  one  reason  given  for  tiie  present  lack 
of  German  aggression  on  the  Russian  front. 

German  UnrMt. 

That  the  revolutionary  sentiment  of  Russia 
is  finding  acceptance  in  Germany  is  evident 
from  the  increasing  number  of  reports  from 
that  country  regarding  the  demands  of  the 
Socialists  and  the  progressive  Germans.  To 
Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg's  declara- 
tion that  that  man  would  be  foolish  who 
should  expect  at  the  end  of  the  war  to  go 
back  to  the  old  order.  Emperor  William  has 
ordered  the  Chancellor  to  submit  to  him  cer- 
tain proposals  for  the  reform  of  the  Prussian 
Electoi^  Law  to  be  discussed  and  put  into 
operation  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
The  Emperor's  stand  appears  to  be  creating 
much  discussion.  The  Junkers  are  furious 
tiiat  any  concessions  at  all  should  have  been 
made,  and  the  Socialists  and  radicals  are  im- 
patient tiiat  reforms  should  be  delayed  till 


the  end  of  the  war,  when  they  may  be  denied 
entirely.  Moderates  express  various  shades 
of  opinion,  but  all  unite  in  attaching  much 
importance  to  the  fact  of  the  Emperor's  con- 
cessions. Maximilian  Harden,  the  noted  lib- 
eral editor,  recommends  the  remodeling  of 
the  Prussian  monarchy  on  the  lines  of  the 
British.  The  leading  Socialist  paper,  the 
Vortoaerts,  hails  the  Emperor's  declaration 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  as  a  pledge  of 
the  monarch  himself  that  the  reforms  will  be 
undertaken. 

Russian  lUvolution. 

The  new  government  appears  to  be  bring- 
ing order  out  of  chaos.  Perfect  fidelity  on 
the  part  of  the  army  is  announced.  The 
various  social  and  political  groups  maintain 
an  active  propaganda  for  their  several  pro- 
grams, but  no  evidence  has  appeared  to  indi- 
cate marked  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
administration.  A  c(mgress  of  the  C^istito- 
tional  Democrats,  it  is  reported,  has  declared 
in  favor  of  the  principle  that  the  land  ought 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  working  classes. 
But  the  dispatches  contain  no  details  as  to 
their  program.  Premier  Lvoff  announces 
that  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  has  had  a  very  encouraging  effect 
upon  Russian  democracy.  [See  current  vol- 
ume, page  382.] 

NOTES 

— H.  W.  McFarlane,  formerly  of  Chicaso,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Singletax 
League  to  succeed  Mrs.  Lena  Ingham  Robinson,  re- 
signed. The  league  is  now  located  at  permanent 
headquarters,  514  Lissner  Buildhig. 

— The  California  State  Senate  on  April  2  by  a 
vote  of  22  to  17  passed  a  bUl  prohibiting  sale  of 
whiskey  and  other  strong  alcoholic  drinks,  abolish- 
ing saloons,  and  allowing  sale  of  beer  and  light 
wines  in  restaurants  and  dubs  and  of  bottled  beer 
to  families.     It  must  stiU  pass  the  House. 

— Richard  Olney,  former  Secretary  of  State  and 
Attorney  General  in  President  Cleveland's  cabinet, 
died  in  Boston  on  April  9.  His  decision  as  Attor- 
ney General  in  1894  to  give  the  President  a  pretext 
for  federal  interference  with  the  railroad  str&e,  did 
much  to  solidify  democratio  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration. 

— On  being  haled  before  the  New  York  State 
Senate  to  explain  his  insinuations  of  treason  against 
Senator  Wagner,  Mayor  Mitchel  of  New  York  on 
April  5  explained  that  he  did  not  wish  his  remark 
to  be  so  construed.  The  State  S^iate  adopted  reso- 
lutions professing  confidence  in  Wagner  and  the  in- 
cident was  then  ended. 

— ^A  dinner  to  John  J.  Hopper  of  the  Manhattan 
Singletax  Club,  Register  of  New  York  County,  wfll 
be  given  by  the  Democratic  Club  of  Harlem  at  226 
West  125th  street,  New  York  City,  on  April  21,  at 
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seven  o'clock.  Former  Justice  Samuel  Seabury  will 
preside.  Other  speakers  will  be  Professor  Fred- 
erick W.  Roman  of  Syracuse  University,  Mrs.  Ida 
Husted  Harper,  James  R.  Brown,  Justices  Samuel 
H.  Ordway  and  John  J.  Hopper. 

-—The  Chicago  aldermanic  election  on  April  4  re- 
sulted in  election  of  22  Democrats,  12  Republicans 
and  2  Socialists.  The  latter  have  now  3  members 
in  council,  as  a  result.  The  Democratic  candidate 
for  City  Clerk  was  elected  by  32,342  plurality.  The 
total  Socialist  vote  in  the  city  was  about  35,000. 
The  result  is  considered  a  rebuke  to  Mayor  Thomp- 
son. 

— The  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  April  9 
upheld  Oregon's  minimum  wage  law,  and  ten-hour 
day  law.  It  also  decided,  in  a  case  of  R.  H.  Macy 
against  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  that  holders 
of  patent  rights  have  not  the  right  to  fix  resale  prices 
of  their  products.  Another  decision  denies  the  right 
of  patentees  of  moving  picure  machines  to  restrict 
their  use  to  films  controlled  by  themselves. 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

Genuine  Universal  Service. 

The  New  Republic,  March  31. — Of  supreme  im- 
portance to  liberals  is  the  method  of  financing  war. 
On  grounds  of  sheer  business  expediency  as  well  as 
just  distribution  of  burdens,  it  ought  to  be  a  cardinal 
principle  that  war  is  to  be  paid  for  in  the  largest 
practicable  measure  by  immediate  conscription  of  in- 
come. Liberals  should  work  for  the  most  fearless 
taxation  of  large  incomes  and  war  profits.  Specially 
heavy  taxation  should  be  put  upon  luxurious  expendi- 
ture, upon  retinues  of  servants,  motor  cars,  yachts. 
In  the  interest  of  economy  as  well  as  democracy  it  is 
important  to  cut  off  the  expenditure  on  conspicuous 
waste.  .  .  .  Liberals  must  fight  to  resist  every 
effort  to  skimp  on  funds  for  education,  research,  and 
community  progress.  War  is  costly,  but  Europe's 
experience  shows  that  the  financial  resources  of  a 
great  nation  are  greater  than  any  one  had  imagined. 
For  us  to  enfeeble  the  next  generation  on  the  pre- 
text of  economy  would  be  criminal  folly,  and  should 
not  for  an  instant  be  tolerated.  Instead  of  retrench- 
ment, there  should  be  a  vast  expansion  of  educational 
opportunity  and  means  for  scientific  research. 

The  SociaUst  View. 

New  York  Call,  April  7-— The  long  expected  has 
happened.  The  United  States  is  now  at  war  with 
Germany.  What  is  done  cannot  be  undone.  We 
Socialists  have  put  up  the  best  opposition  it  was  in 
our  power  to  put  up  against  this  measure,  though 
we  saw  it  coming  through  long  months,  and  many  of 
us  saw  it  almost  from  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
in  Europe.  Though  we  hold  tibe  same  views  about 
war  in  general  that  we  have  always  held,  it  is  now 
a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that  confronts  us.  We 
have  crossed  the  line,  and  it  is  futile  now  to  ''speak 
disrespectfully  of  the  equator"  or  ''disapprove  of  the 
Atlantic''  The  condition  that  exists  we  must  en- 
dure as  best  we  can;  also  whatever  is  to  come  out 
of  it  There  is  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk.  .  .  . 
Controversy  on  whether  it  is  an  offensive  or  de- 
f^sive  war  is  now  belated  and  superfluous.      The 


one  thing  that  seems  fairly  sure  is,  that  we  wttl  not 
be  invaded  as  Belgium,  Poland,  Franee  attd  Bast 
Prussia  were,  and  need  expect  none  of  the  "herroM 
of  war**  acoompanying  invasion.  Nor  Is  it  Itkely 
that  we  will  pay  any  considerable  toll  in  human 
life  at  all  comparable  with  what  the  chief  belliger- 
ents have  paid.  The  greatest  danger  that  we  now 
have  to  look  out  for  is  the  growth  of  militarism  and 
the  military  spirit— chiefly  the  latter — that  is  now 
likely  to  arise  in  our  midst  We  must  see  to  it, 
with  whatever  power  we  may  possess,  that  all  at- 
tempts "to  fasten  militarism  on  the  country,"  as  it 
is  popularly  called,  are,  as  far  as  possible,  f rustated. 
And  while  the  war.  progresses  it  will  be  our  part  to 
see  to  it  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  expenses  of  the 
conflict  are  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the  exploiting 
class;  that,  if  the  bodies  of  some  men  are  sacrificed, 
the  wealth  of  others  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way.  ...  So  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  we  must 
see  to  it  that  labor  does  not  yield  one  inch  of  the 
ground  it  has  won,  while  the  main  burden  is  placed 
on  the  shoulders  of  capital,  as  the  capitalist  system, 
and  not  labor,  is  wholly  responsible  for  the  war. 
And,  finally,  we  must  see  to  it  that  in  every  possible 
way  the  war  must  be  made  to  subserve  the  cause  of 
Socialism  and  industrial  emancipation.  The  war  in 
Europe  is  doing  that,  despite  the  popular,  but  cer- 
tainly erroneous,  belief  that  war  invariably  serves 
the  cause  of  reaction.  In  that  respect,  war  is  a  two- 
edged  sword  that  cuts  both  ways. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

OREGON  HAPPENINGS. 

It  is  being  discovered  by  some  of  the  press  of 
Oregon  that  the  "harmonious  constitution"  advo- 
cates do  not  want  any  Initiative  whatever,  and  have 
succeeded  in  submitting  what  the  president  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor  characterized  in  a  public 
speech  recently  as  the  "most  vicious  attack  on  the 
Initiative  yet  conceived."  It  is  being  denounced  by 
leaders  of  labor,  and  by  the  Grange  and  Farmers' 
Union  as  dangerous  and  vicious.  A  special  election 
has  been  called  for  June  4  to  vote  on  ten  State  meas- 
ures, submitted  by  the  legislature. 

In  Portland  a  city  election  will  be  held  on  the  same 
day,  and  a  number  of  measures  are  out  for  Initiative 
signatures.  Two  are  for  new  charters  to  restore 
the  old  councilmanic  system  and  abolish  the  com- 
mission form.  Some  honest  men  in  both  organiza- 
tions, mostly  old  line  politicians,  are  pulling  the 
strings. 

A  proposed  establishment  of  a  municipal  lighting 
plant  plan  proposed  by  the  commissioner  of  public 
service  is  being  jockeyed  with  by  the  commissioners, 
and  it  may  not  secure  a  place  on  the  ballot  The 
city  owns  a  magnificent  water  system  and  can  de- 
velop from  5,000  to  100,000  horse  power  from  it 
without  paying  a  cent  for  the  water,  the  sites  or 
any  timber  needed. 

In  the  State  at  large  the  leading  issue  is  a  |6,- 
000,000  bond  issue  for  good  roads,  submitted  by  the 
legislature.  The  land  speculators  have  found  that 
good  roads  are  good  things  when  the  land  owners 
do  not  have  to  pay  for  them.  This  bond  issue  is  to 
be  paid  for  by  licenses  on  automobiles,  and  the  plea, 
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that  as  there  will  be  no  taxes  it  is  all  right,  seems  to 
be  acceptable  to  most  people.  Automobiles  are  so 
entering  into  every  branch  of  production  and  service, 
however,  that  licenses  on  them  are  fast  becoming  a 
burden  upon  the  final  consumer.  As  the  bonds  are 
to  be  spent  for  hard  surface  only,  and  not  for  the 
roadbed  it  looks  as  if  some  patent  paving  combines 
expected  to  get  a  slice  of  the  melon  as  well  as  the 
land  speculators.  The  Farmers'  Union,  the  Grange 
and  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  are  opposing  it. 
The  support  for  it  seems  to  have  abundance  of  funds 
and  enthusiasm. 

Another  State-wide  measure  is  one  allowing  classi- 
fication of  property  for  taxation.  It  is  opposed  by 
a  big  business  bunch  of  patriots  and  supported  by 
a  conservative  body  of  reformers.  The  Single 
Taxers  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

ALFRED  D.  CRIDOE. 

Portland,  Ore. 

REAL  PREPAREDNESS. 

Thinking  people  are  agreed  upon  the  desirability 
and  the  necessity  for  preparedness;  there  can  be  no 
dispute  upon  that  point.  The  term  implies  a  state 
of  being  prepared,  or  in  readiness. 

The  preparedness  of  a  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  Frank- 
lin Lane,  a  General  Gorgas  or  a  Jacob  Schiff  is  not 
the  preparedness  of  a  Roosevelt  or  a  Perkins,  nor  yet 
of  a  Hughes,  a  Choate  or  a  Root.  The  term  carries 
in  the  minds  of  different  men  vastly  different  impli- 
cations. So  do  the  terms  of  Patriotism  and  Ameri- 
canism. 

Preparedness,  to  the  mind  of  a  T^oodrow  Wilson  or 
a  Jacob  H.  Schiff  is  preparedness  to  make  an  actu- 
ality of  the  vision  of  the  Prophet: 

They  shall  tit,  every  man  under  his  vine 
and  under  his  fig  tree  and  none  shall  make 
them  afraid. 

The  preparedness  and  the  readiness  to  assert  and 
maintain  the  freedom  of  the  common  man. 

Then  there  is  that  conception  of  preparedness 
which  would  turn  our  country  into  a  military  camp; 
and  which,  having  eyes  only  for  the  suppositious 
armed  foreign  invader,  is  blissfully  ignorant  of  that 
more  insidious  and  vastly  more  potent  foe — domestic 
discontent  and  indifference  to  national  existence 
which  springs  from  the  denial  of  justice.  It  is  the 
preparedness  of  might  of  the  strongest  taking  for 
himself  what  he  can  and  pushing  the  weaker  to  the 
wall.  It  takes  no  account  of  the  economical  truth 
that  the  earth  was  created  for  all;  that  all  men  and 
all  people  have  an  inalienable  right  to  work  out  their 
own  destiny  and  to  prosper  in  the  measure  that  they 
contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  humanity.  It  is  the 
preparedness  of  a  Hohenzollem,  mad  with  pride. 

Then  there  is  that  third  conception  of  preparedness 
— that  of  a  Hughes,  a  Choate  or  a  Root,  ^e  cham- 
pions of  things  as  they  are,  who 

When  their  own  front  door  is  closed, 
swear  the  whole  world's  warm. 

They  likewise  see  only  the  spectral  foe  beyond  the 
walls,  heedless  of  the  fire  witldn.  Who  will  say  that 
the  anarchistic  regime  which  perpetrated  the  Colo- 
rado outrage  of  a  few  years  ago,  does  not  hold  great- 
er perils  to  our  national  security  than  the  fear  of  a 


mythical  foreign  invader?  I  call  to  mind  the  poster 
issued  by  the  British  War  Office,  a  year  ago,  calling 
for  volunteers.  It  showed  a  pretty  villa  nestled  in 
the  hills  with  a  hand  pointing  to  it  and  asking,  "Is 
not  this  worth  fighting  for?"  The  reply  given  by 
many  of  the  British  laboreraj^as: 

Let  them  that  owns  them  fight  for  them! 

Where  there  is  an  unjust  distribution  of  wealth, 
where  economic  justice  has  lost  sway,  there  yoo 
will  find  corruption  chronic,  public  spirit  lost  and 
patriotism  a  thing  of  mockery.  The  leeches  of  privi- 
lege bleed  the  nation  white;  demagogues  come  into 
control  becoming  the  leaders  of  blind  desire  and  pas- 
sion ;  democratic  forms  are  discarded  and  brute  force 
is  enthroned. 

Civilization  must  either  progress  or  retrogress. 
There  is  a  disposition  to  scoff  at  any  intimation  that 
we  are  not  now  progressing.  It  would  have  seemed 
madness  indeed  to  have  said  when  Rome  was  in- 
creasing her  wealth,  enlarging  her  boundaries,  re- 
fining her  manners  and  developing  her  language 
and  literature,  that  at  that  time  she  was  entering: 
upon  her  decline.  That  which  destroyed  the  civil- 
ization of  Rome  and  the  civilizations  which  preceded 
and  followed  it,  and  that  which  imperils  our  own 
civUization  and  our  national  existence  far  more 
than  any  danger  of  foreign  invasion  can,  is  aodal 
injustice  and  the  inequitable  distribution  of  wealtlu 
The  tendency  of  our  development  has  been  towards 
legal  and  political  equality,  but  the  forms  of  political 
and  legal  equality  are  vanity  when  economic  justice 
as  a  basis  is  gone. 

Everywhere  the  struggle  for  mere  existence  is 
becoming  more  intense  and  is  destroying  forces  that 
make  for  improvement  and  progress.  Disease,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  food,  bad  lodging,  monotonous  and 
wearisome  toil  and  child  labor  are  constantly  on 
the  increase.  The  persistence  of  abject  and  unde- 
served poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  destroys  their 
capacity  for  patriotic  devotion.  The  first  requisite 
of  preparedness  requires  that  every  man  have  a 
real  stake  in  the  country,  lest  we  too,  when  the  for- 
eign aggressor  is  at  our  door,  are  to  meet  with  the 
answer. 

Let  them  that  owns  them  fight  for  themt 

Is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom — ^to  say  nothing  of 
justice — to  now  prepare  to  bring  about  as  speedily 
as  may  be,  the  time  when 

They  shall  sit,  erery  man  under  his  vine 
and  under  his  fig  tree  and  none  shaU  make 
them  afraid. 

W.  LU8TGARTEN. 

*     ♦      ♦ 

There  might  be  in  a  town  a  plot  of  ground  worth 
about  £3  or  £4  an  acre.  Suddenly  the  town  spread 
out  in  that  direction,  with  the  result  that  the  £4  per 
acre  ground  became  a  valuable  building  site.  The 
owner  might  be  charging  £100  or  £150  a  year  for  it, 
and  he  had  done  nothing  for  it,  and  had  never  helped 
the  industries  of  the  town  in  any  way.  Still,  he 
was  receiving  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  and 
had  contributed  nothing.  Those  owners  of  such 
ground  ought  to  be  compelled  to  contribute  by  the 
first  Liberal  Government  that  came  into  power. — 
Lloyd  George  at  Falkirk,  November  19,  1903« 
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INTERNATIONAL  MOB  SPIRIT. 

OexmABT  ▼•mil  OlvtHiatioii.  By  William  Roecoe  Thayer. 
Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.     Price  $1.00 

This  volume  is  characteristic  of  intellectual  states 
prevailing  among  certain  elements  of  our  citizenship. 
Mr.  Thayer  is  a  graceful  and  able  writer,  whose 
mental  balance  has  been  unfavorably  affected  by 
the  great  war.  His  fundamental  thesis  is  that  Ger- 
man human  nature  is  different  from  other  kinds  of 
human  nature;  and  that  the  war  is  due  to  this  dif- 
ference. 

Speaking  of  Belgium's  resistance  to  the  German 
army,  the  author  says,  ''At  Liege,  she  checked  the 
onslaught  of  the  Germans,  who  were  at  first  sur- 
prised by  her  foolhardiness,  and  then  infuriated. 
They  quickly  threw  off  the  restraints  of  civilized 
warfare,  in  which  they  never  were  at  ease,  and 
proved  themselves  in  acts  the  Huns  they  were  at 
heart,  if  not  by  descent**  (p.  139).  After  reciting 
German  cruelties  in  Belgium,  he  goes  on  to  say,  ''In 
modem  war,  the  brutal  passions  which  were  once 
uppermost  in  all  men  (italics  ours),  burst  into 
fierce  activity"  (p.  146).  Then  follows,  however, 
in  spite  of  this  admission,  an  attempt  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  special  burden  of  guilt  resting  on  the 
Germans  over  and  above  that  which  rests  on  all  who 
have  waged  cruel  war. 

While  a  great  deal  of  evidence  is  cited  which  need 
not  here  be  questioned,  Mr.  Thayer  does  not  succeed 
in  proving  his  fundamental  thesis  that  the  rape  of 
Belgium  was  due  to  some  essential  difference  between 
the  nature  of  Germans  and  the  nature  of  other  peo- 
ples. Instead,  all  the  material  which  he  brings  for- 
ward lends  itself  to  the  conclusion  that  any  race  of 
human  beings,  having  lived  in  the  physical  area  now 
called  "Germany,"  in  what  has  been  for  ages  the 
cockpit  of  Europe,  dominated  by  a  grafting  aristoc- 
racy, and  surrounded  by  other  communities  likewise 
ruled  by  privileged  grafters^  would  give  us  the  kind 
of  exhibition  with  which  the  world  is  now  being 
favored  by  Germany. 

Mr.  Thayer  speaks  of  aristocracy  and  privilege  in 
contrast  with  democracy,  avowing  himself  in  favor 
of  the  latter  (226-227) ,  but  here  again  he  disappoints 
by  showing  that  he  does  not  really  know  the  historical 
and  economic  implications  of  these  terms.  With  him, 
aristocracy  and  democracy  have  a  purely  political 
meaning.  In  spite  of  his  inconsequential  thesis,  how- 
over,  he  is  frequently  on  the  scent  of  real  principles. 
Speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  the  German  state,  he 
^tes,  "In  theory,  this  state  was  an  abstraction, 
^^fiating  above  society  or  the  individual.  .  .  . 
[But]  the  real  State  was  no  abstraction:  it  was  the 
Kaiser,  the  military  clique,  the  Junker  aristocracy 
and  their  counterparts  in  other  German  provinces" 
(P*  41).  Here  are  facts.  But  the  author  does  not 
^ave  the  training  which  would  enable  him  to  stick  to 
those  facts  and  study  the  world  war  from  the  stand- 
point of  special  privilege  as  opposed  to  human  rights, 
not  only  in  Germany,  but  elsewhere — in  Boston,  for 
mstance. 

1*he  author  should  quit  speculating  about  the  bal- 
ance of  power  as  between  the  Junkers  and  their 
imperial  chief,  and  pay  attention  to  the  sociological 


and  economic  phenomena  of  Junkerism  under  various 
names  all  over  civilisation.  Junkerism  everywhere 
exploits  the  masses  of  the  working  people  through 
ground  rent  and  taxes,  reducing  their  buying  power, 
and  forcing  big  business  into  a  frenzied  competitive 
hunt  for  outside  markets.  Junkerism  everywhere  ex- 
ploits real  estate  values,  forcing  the  price  of  land  up 
to  such  a  height  that  business  enterprises  are  ham- 
pered, and  there  is  a  powerful  rivalry  among  the 
capitalists  of  all  nations  to  seek  foreign  investment 
opportunities  which  will  bring  better  interest  on 
their  money  than  they  can  get  at  home. 

But  it  would  never  occur  to  the  author  of  "Ger- 
many versus  Civilization"  to  study  war  from  the 
standpoint  of  international  rivalry  engendered  by 
social  injustice.  For  Mr.  Thayer  is  an  academic  in- 
dividualist of  the  elder  American  type;  and  no  in- 
dividualist of  that  type,  lettered  or  unlettered,  has 
ever  understood  human  history.  Such  an  individual- 
ist may  have  a  large  quantity  of  bare  facts  in  his 
possession;  but  these  facts  are  necessarily  uncorre- 
lated,  so  that  the  resulting  mental  images  do  not 
correspond  with  the  realities  which  the  facts  repre- 
sent. Individualism  of  that  kind  makes  you  swear 
at  the  man  who  steps  on  your  corns  in  a  crowded 
street  car,  when  you  really  ought  to  be  swearing  at 
the  institution  of  legalized  private  graft  in  public 
franchises  values.  Such  individualism  leads  to  the 
assumption  that  human  conduct  is  self -started,  and 
that  the  mainsprings  of  morality  are  geared  up  to 
a  spiritual  mechanism  which  operates  exclusively  in 
terms  of  the  personal  equation. 

According  to  the  book  before  us,  the  Germans  are 
moral  self-starters  and  the  present  European  exhibit 
is  to  be  judged  entirely  on  the  spiritual  basis,  with- 
out reference  to  the  historical,  physical,  sociological, 
and  economic  circumstances  which  have  conditioned 
the  development  of  the  various  nations  at  war.  The 
volume  represents  a  frame  of  mind  which  is  too 
common  to  be  ignored,  and  which  prevails  not  only 
among  the  academic,  but  among  Uie  unlettered  as 
well.  It  is  a  genteel  example  of  the  mob  spirit  which 
arrays  nation  agains  nation,  and  meanwhile  over- 
looks the  equities  of  life  within  the  nations  them- 
selves. LOUIS  WALUS. 
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Until  there  be  correct  thought,  there  cannot  be 
right  action.  When  there  is  correct  thought,  right 
action  will  follow.  Power  is  always  in  the  hands  of 
the  masses  of  men.  What  oppresses  the  masses  is 
their  own  ignorance,  their  short-sighted  selfishness. 
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'"Denver,  Colorado,  Adopts  Single  Tax ' 

This  news  will  soon  be  flashed  over  the  wires  if  Ben  J.  Salmon's 
predictions  are  correct. 

Mr.  Salmon  is  managing  the  campaign  for  a  singletax  on  site  and 
franchise  values  in  Denver.  Election  May  15th.  He  says :  ''Two 
years  ago,  we  carried  one  precinct  by  a  vote  of  nearly  four  to  one — 
actual  figures — 187  to  89.  I  am  using  the  same  method  through  the 
city  that  I  worked  successfully  two  years  ago  in  this  winning  precinct. 
Victory  is  inevitable." 

Our  plan  of  campaign : 

1. — One-hundred-ninety-three  women  workers  making  a  house- 
to-house  canvass  of  the  198  precincts  in  Denver,  explaining 
single  tax,  answering  questions,  leaving  literature.  Women 
vote  in  Denver,  the  canvassers  inform  them,  they  in  turn 
persuade  their  husbands. 

2. — Give  every  voter  a  copy  of  Henry  George's  books  "The  Crime 
of  Poverty*'  and  "The  Singletax." 

3. — Send  local  speakers  to  neighborhood  meetings. 

4. — tissue  bulletins  at  regular  intervals,  answering  the  enemjr's 
falsehoods,  furnish  copies  to  all  voters,  thus  overcoming 
the  "muzzled  press." 

6. — ^Bill-board  the  town  urging  people  to  study  both  sides  of 
singletax  and  think  for  themselves. 

6. — ^Have  80,000  copies  of  The  Ground  Hog  containing  special 
Denver  articles,  mailed  to  Denver  voters. 

Total  cost  of  the  campaign,  approximately  $6,000. 

Dear  reader,  will  you  donate  25c  to  this  campaign? 

The  battle  is  raging.  We  earnestly  appeal  to  you,  do  not  delay, 
write  your  name  and  address  on  a  slip  of  paper,  wrap  25c  in  it  and 
mail  now  to  The  Colorado  Singletax  Association,  220  Guardian  Trust 
Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Campaign  reports  and  account  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
mailed  to  each  contributor. 

The  Denver  measure  satisfies  all  singletaxers.  A  gradual  ap- 
plication of  the  principle — ^municipal  singletax,  as  much  as  can  be 
voted  upon  at  a  city  election  in  Colorado.  Also,  it  presages  victory 
for  unlimited  state-wide  singletax  which  we  will  vote  on  in  Colorado 
at  the  next  state  election,  November,  1918. 

Again  we  urge  you— act  now!  Win  the  Denver  fight,  give  the 
movement  an  impetus  all  over  the  nation. 

Colorado  Single  Tax  Association 

220  Guardian  Trust  Building  DENVER,  COLORADO 
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The  California  Situation 

To  the  Single  Taxers  of  America : 

Feeling  it  imperatively  necessary  that  the  California  situation  be  clearly 
understood  by  you,  we  hereby  respectfully  submit  a  statement  of  the  facts 
as  they  are  up  to  date. 

The  unfortunate  disunion  among  Single  Taxers  in  California,  which  has 
prevailed  for  almost  two  years,  showed  its  detrimental  effects  so  plainly  dur- 
ing the  1916  campaign  that  it  was  deemed  imperative  that  a  determined  eflfort 
should  be  made  to  secure  harmony  and  united  action  for  the  future. 

To  this  end,  an  informal  conference  was  arranged  at  Hotel  Rosslyn,  Los 
Angeles,  on  December  18,  1916,  which  concluded,  after  twelve  hours'  debate, 
in  a  failure  to  accomplfsh  its  purpose.  The  leaders  of  the  Great  Adventure 
group  withdrew  from  that  conference  and  the  remaining  delegates  agreed 
that  another  conference  must  be  called  at  an  early  date,  as  the  Legislature 
was  about  to  convene. 

During  the  following  days,  three  of  the  leading  proponents  of  the  Great 
Adventure  idea,  J.  H.  Griffes,  Edgecumb  Pinchon,  and  Charles  James,  at- 
tended a  conference  of  the  San  Diego  Single  Taxers  where,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Lincoln  StefFens,  it  was  agreed  that,  from  then  on,  every  effort  should  be 
made  for  harmony.  All  old  differences,  and  espedally  personal  ones,  were 
to  be  wiped  out,  and  the  past  was  to  be  forgotten. 

However,  within  a  few  days,  Griffes  and  Pinchon,  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  refused  to  live  up  to  this  agreement  and,  together  with  Herman  Kuehn 
and  Mrs.  Lona  I.  Robinson,  opposed  all  efforts  to  secure  harmony;  but  in 
spite  of  this,  harmony  was  attained  among  all  the  groups,  these  individuals 
alone  standing  put. 

The  conference  decided  upon  in  Los  Angeles  met  in  San  Francisco  on 
January  13  and  14,  as  the  State  Tax  Conference. 

The  attendance  was  the  largest,  and  the  delegates  most  representative 
of  all  tendencies  and  groups  ever  assembled  in  this  state,  including  the  Social- 
ists, Trade  Unionists  and  many  supporters  of  the  Great  Adventure  in  the 
last  campaign. 

J.  Stitt  Wilson  was  elected  chairman,  and  R.  E.  Chadwick  secretary. 
After  all  proposed  amendments  were  submitted  and  considered,  the  conven- 
tion proceeded  to  lay  down  principles  that  should  be  incorporated  into  a  new 
amendment.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Judge  Jas.  G.  Maguire,  R.  R.  Water- 
bury,  J.  H.  Ryckman,  of  Los  Angeles,  Ex-Senator  Bucklin  of  Colorado,  and 
the  secretary,  all  lawyers,  were  appointed  to  draft  the  following  amendment, 
which  was  adopted,  after  three  hours'  debate,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
convention,  excepting  one  person. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  California : 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Calif ornU  do  enact  as  follows: 

Article  XIII  of  the  Constittttion  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  the  following  as  Section 
6  thereof:  .      ^ 

Section  5.  On  and  after  Januatj  It  1910i  &U  personal  property,  except  the  franchises 
of  public  sendee  corporations,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  thereafter  to  be  lerled. 

On  and  after  Januanr  1,  1930,  all  tmproremenU  on  land  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation 
thereafter  to  be  levied,  but  the  value  of  land  and  the  value  of  such  franchises  shaU  not 
be  so  exempt. 

Provided  that  Sections  X!  and  XIV  of  Article  XIII  of  the  Constitution  shall  not  be 
affected  hereby  in  so  far  as  ther  concern  State  revenues. 

All  provisions  of  Article  XIII  of  the  Constitution  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

This  amendment  shall  be  self-executing. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  State  Tax  Conference,  it  was  ordered  that  the  action  of  the 
Conference  in  drafting  the  above  Amendment  and  in  organizing  the  Equity  Tax  League 
should  be  announced  to  all  the  Single  Tax  organizations  in  the  State  and  other  bodies 
interested  in  land  and  tax  reform,  and  xequest  made  for  their  endorsement.  This  was  done 
and  everyone  of  them  endorsed  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  unorganized  Great  Adventure 
group,  who  are  accountable  to  no  one. 
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The  Califoraia  Sltvatlon^Contlniied. 

The  Socialist  Party  at  its  State  Conference  in  Fresno,  on  February  19,  overwhelmingly 
endorsed  the  Equity  Tax  Measure  and  recommended  a  constitutional  amendment  for  the 
acquisition  of  public  utiUties  by  means  of  a  tax  on  land  values.  Union  Labor,  through  Paul 
Scharrenberg,  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  at  a  mass  meeting  of  the 
Equity  League,  held  in  San  Francisco,  pledged  its  support. 

On  January  23,  1917,  J.  Stitt  Wilson,  President  of  the  new  League,  and  Edward  P.  E. 
Troy,  of  San  Francisco,  went  to  the  State  Capitol  at  Sacramento  and  succeeded  in  having 
the  Tax  Exemption  Amendment  introduced  in  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  to  secure  its 
submission  to  the  People  for  a  referendum  vote. 

On  the  very  day  when  the  State  Tax  Conference  met,  the  Great  Adventure  group, 
consisting  of  four  persons,  published  the  following  bill: 

FOR  THE  GENERAL  ELECTION  NOVEMBER.   1918. 
To  secure  to  every  adult  the  power  to  own  his  own  home  and  direct  his  own  life  and  work; 
to  abolish   land  monopoly,   wage  slavery,   disemployment  and   pauperism,  by  applying  the 
Golden  Rule  at  the  base  of  life— 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CAUFORNIA  DO  ENACT  AS  FOLLOWS: 
Article  XIII  of  the  Constitution  is  hereby  amended  by  the  following  section: 
On  and  after  January  1,  1920,  all  public  revenues,  state,  county,  municipal  and  district, 
shall  be  raised  bv  taxation  of  the  valuei  of  land  irrespective  of  improvements  thereon,  and 
no  other  tax  shall  be  levied. 

The  intent  of  this  amendment  is  to  prevent  the  holding  of  land  out  of  use  for  specula- 
tion and  to  apply  the  land  values  which  the  community  creates  to  community  purposes. 
All  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  herd>y  repealed. 

Taxation  shall  be  uniform  thruout  the  Sute,  and  the  legislature  shall  make  adeqtute 
provision  to  carry  this  amendment  into  effect  according  to  its  intent. 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  bill  has  since  been  omitted. 

The  Great  Adventure  group  from  that  time  has  refused  all  overtures  for  harmony, 
although  they  were  advanced  by  some  of  their  warmest  friends,  such  as  Judge  James  G. 
Maguire,  Dr.  H.  F.  Dessau,  Judge  J.  H.  Ryckman,  J.  H.  McCleery,  Fay  Lewis,  Charles 
James  and  Thomas  W.  Williams,  State  Secretary  of  the  SodaUst  Party. 

They  have  continued  to  publish  their  bill  and  make  propaganda  for  it, 
thus  creating  the  impression  that  there  is  distmion  among  Single  Taxers  in 
the  State,  and  thereby  jeopardizing  the  success  of  the  measure  now  before 
the  Legislature.  In  doing  so,  they  are  acting  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Great  Adventure,  which  was  to  tmify  the  efforts  of  all  reformers  on 
the  abolition  of  land  monopoly  by  means  of  the  Single  Tax. 

We  now  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fundamental  reasons  why  the  Eqtiity  Tax  Bill 
has  received  its  overwhdming  endorsement 

It  is  our  opinion  the  measure  proposed  by  the  Great  Adventure  group  cannot  possibly 
be  carried  in  1918.  It  was  the  unanimous  consensus  of  opinion  at  the  Conference  that  the 
Equity  measure  can  be  carried  in  1918.  A  comparison  of  the  two  measures  will  make  thb 
apparent  to  many,  but  those  wishing  further  proof  can  get  it  by  writing  for  a  fuller  state- 
ment, which  is  available. 

The  Equity  Tax  League  Bill,  being  an  exemption  measure,  is  self-execut- 
ing; the  otiier,  on  its  face,  will  require  not  only  legislative  action,  but  judi- 
cial construction  before  it  can  be  made  operative.  This  would  mean  years  of 
delay,  if  not  ultimate  defeat 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  which  we  believe  to  be  a  correct  and  fair  state- 
ment of  the  facts  as  they  now  are  in  California,  we  urge  you  to  consider  care- 
fully before  giving  or  advising  moral  or  financial  support  to  the  Great 
Adventure,  and  that  nothing  shall  be  done  to  feed  the  flame  of  dissension  or 
perpetuate  a  difference  which,  in  view  of  the  extremely  slight  opposition,  was 
fast  approaching  a  natural  end.  The  least  that  Single  Taxers  outside  the 
state  can  do  is  to  allow  us  to  Settle  our  own  differences  in  our  own  way,  and 
in  this  desire  the  Single  Taxers  of  CaUfomia  are  practically  a  tmit.  Respect- 
fully submitted, 

THB   STATE   WDE   SINGLE  TAX   LEAGUE  THE  OAKLAND  SINGLE  TAX  LEAGUE. 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO.  (Supported  Grcit  Adventure.) 

(Supported  the   (^cat  Adventure.)  Dr.  Henry  F.  Dessau.  President. 

James  G.  Maguire.  AcUng  Chairman.  R.  R.  Waterbury.  Secretary  pro  tern. 

•^•S:^   vl\5^^'J^^r,^  !;f«^S?!*^«^TTA  LOS  ANGELES  SINGLE  TAX  LEAGUE. 

EQUITY    TAX    LEAGUE    OF    CALIFORNIA  (Supported  Great  Adventure.) 

'Smi,  Francisco)  _     ^,  F.  W.  McFarlane.  President. 

Stitt  WUson.  President  Charles  James.   Secretary. 

E.  (nudwidc.  Secretary.  "THE  EQUITY  TAX  LEAGUE  OF  SOUTHERN 

SAN  DIBGO  SINGLE  TAX  SOOETY.  CA&FORNlJ^^                           ovuxxuuu 

Hpumrd^C.  Dunham.  President  t.  H.^Rjpckmao,  President 

Tom  4 


i 


W.  R.  Edwards,  Seoratary.  Tom  HcaeUan  Acting  Secretary. 
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How's  Your  Apple  Crop? 

Far  from  the  nearest  railroad  in  an  eastern 
province  of  Canada  there  is  a  grower  of  apples, 
who,  lean  years  and  fat,  gives  one-tenth  of  the  net 
profit  on  his  crop  to  further  educational  work. 

"Apples  very  good  this  year/'  he  writes  with  his 
second  check  for  $50  since  January  i. 

The  educational  method  he  has  chosen  is  to 
send  The  Public  to  editors  of  country  newspapers — 
a  field  full  of  potential  power.  One  editor  is  a  bat- 
talion in  himself  once  he  takes  up  the  pencil  in  the 
cause  of  democracy. 

•    «    ♦  m    n    m 

How's  your  apple  crop  this  year?  We  have  a 
list  of  the  editors  in  every  State. 


Wearer.  G., 
Webb,  H.  F.. 
Weinberger,  Harry, 
Wernccke,  C.  M., 
Werner,   Percy. 
Weyman,  Arnold, 
Wharam,  John. 
Whitney,  k, 
Whittemore,  H., 
Williamson,  G.  H., 
Wnson.  Jas.  V., 
Winslow,  E.  t., 
Winston,  E.  /., 
Wray,  Chas., 
Wright,  R.  d. 


F., 


Double  the  Circulation  of 

The  Public  This  Year 

Letters  on  our  Campaign.    No.  2 

Mr.  Stanley  Bowmar,  Publisher, 

•The  Public," 

18S  East  87th  Street, 

New  York  City. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bowmar: — 

The  vim  that  others  put  into  their  campaigns,  we  should  put  into  our 
campaign. 

I  have  to  confess  that  this  year  I  have  secured  directly  only  two  sub- 
scriptions for  *'The  Public"— nobody  could  be  worse  at  that  sort  of  thing 
than  I.  All  the  same,  if  other  subscribers,  jrounger,  better  salesmen  or 
women,  better  people,  would  do  even  half  as  well  in  the  rest  of  th^  year, 
we  would  have—well  you  know  all  that.    Let's  get  h— not  dream  aU.jt  it. 

The  new  enthusiasm  for  war  is  likelv  to  swamp  reason,  at  least  as 
appKed  to  improvement  of  social  conditions.  "The  Public"  will  remain 
almost  the  only  way  that  most  of  us  will  have  of  getting  our  views  clearly 
stated — and  read. 

A  woman  said  to  me  last  week  "Why,  anything  that  otight  to  be  done, 
can  be  done,"  then  she  promptly  got  up  and  did  what  we  men  had  all 
said  couldn't  "be  did."     (I  think  she  believes  in  God,  which  is  dangerous.) 
Yours  cordially, 

Avtn  8,  1917.  BOLTON  HALL. 

80  Broadway,  New  York. 
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This  war  has  been  declared  in  the  name  of  liberty 
and  democracy.  Let  us  not  undermine  our  own 
liberty  and  democracy  by  adopting 

CONSCRIPTION! 

The  volunteer  system  is  the  only  just^  democratici 
and  effective  means  of  raising  an  army. 

Congress  is  considering  a  bill  to  draft  an  army  of  one  million  youths,  between  19  and  25 
years  of  age,  presumably  for  service  in  Europe  with  the  Allies. 

Compulsory  military  service  is  unjustified: 

It  conscripts  conscience.  It  forces  a  man  to  kill  against  his  will.  It  makes  adherence  to 
personal  religious  conviction  a  penal  offense.  Those  who  refuse  to  serve  are  subject  to  court- 
martial  and  imprisonment. 

True  patriotism  demands  a  united  country.  This  principle  will  not  unite  the  country  in 
carrying  on  the  war;  it  will  divide  it.  Conscripted  men  may  fight  for  territory,  but  only  free 
men  can  fight  for  ideals. 

Canada,  with  a  population  less  than  New  York  State,  has  raised  400,000  without  con- 
scription; Australia,  with  a  population  less  than  Illinois,  250,000  without  it,  and  recently  de- 
feated conscription  for  over-seas  duty  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the  people.  Even  Germany 
has  never  conscripted  men  for  over-seas  military  service. 

Lieut.-Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  and  other  military  authorities  oppose  conscription  as  unneces- 
sary and  ineffective.  Volunteering  is  our  American  tradition.  Volunteering  can  be  controlled 
and  guided  to  build  up  an  efficient  army. 

Is  onr  cause  so  weak  that  not  enongh  men  can  be  found  to  Tolnnteer  ? 

We  believe  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  are  opposed  to  conscription  and  in 
favor  of  the  volunteer  principle.  If  that  is  your  conviction,  HELP  DEFEAT  CONSCRIP- 
TION NOW: 

1.  By  writing  or  wiring  your  senators,  congressmen  and  the  President 

2.  By  getting  others  to  do  so. 

3.  By  getting  organizations  to  take  action. 


ACT  NOW.    KEEP  UP  YOUR  PROTEST 
UNTIL  CONGRESS  DECIDES. 

CUT   THIS  OUT  AND   MAIL 


This  advertisement  is  paid  for  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
patriotic  Americans  who  believe  that  patriotism  demands  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  democratic  institutions  and  individual  liberties. 

We  need  money  now  to  carry  on  this  campaif?n. 

Send  Your  Contribution  to  the 

AMERICAN  UNION  AGAINST  MILITARISM 

641  MUNSEY  BLDG., 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


To  the  American  Union  Against 
Militarism. 

641  Munsey  Bldc^., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I  am  opposed  to  CONSCRIP- 
TION and  will  send  my  protest 
to  Congress. 

Sign  ed • .  • .  • 

Street  Address * 

City 

State 

Enclose  whatever  contribatioii 
yon  can  send  to  help  this  cam» 
paign^ 
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Editorial 


The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have 
acted  wisely  in  showing  the  defects  of  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  conscript  laborers  for  farm  work. 
The  effect  of  such  a  measure,  they  showed, 
would  be  to  increase  the  value  of  farm  lands 
and  make  it  more  difficult  than  ever  for  land- 
less men  to  better  their  condition.  So,  to 
prevent  such  a  result,  they  urge  Congress  to 
initiate  a  constitutional  amendment  to  levy  a 
direct  tax  on  land  values  so  as  to  discourage 
the  withholding  of  land  from  use  for  specula- 
tion. CJongress  would  do  well  to  heed  the 
suggestions  of  the  mine  workers.  There  is 
sound  statesmanship  in  their  proposition. 

*  *     * 

Since  Secretary  McAdoo  urges  increased 
liquor  taxes  for  purposes  of  war  revenue  the 
adoption  of  his  suggestion  will  make  further 
prohibition  agitation  an  impediment  to  car- 
rying on  the  war.  Possibly  that  may  be 
stopped  entirely  under  the  vague  clauses  of 
the  espionage  bill.  Considering  that  the 
American  Committee  on  War  Finance  has 
presented  a  definite,  practical  program  for 
immediate  adoption,  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
Mr.  McAdoo  did  not  urge  that  instead.  At 
any  rate  Congress  should  not  hesitate  to  sub- 
stitute the  committee's  recommendation  for 
Mr.  McAdoo's  hurtful  and  ill-considered  plan. 

*  «     * 

In  his  proclamation  of  April  15,  President 
Wilson  asks  that  everjrthing  possible  be  done 
to  increase  production  of  wealth,  espe- 
cially food.  To  comply  with  that  suggestion 
it  is  essential  that  industry  be  not  hampered 
with  taxes,  and  that  land  be  not  withheld 
from  use!  What  have  the  State  legislatures 
to  say  concerning  that,  especially  those 
which  have  repeatedly  refused  to  abolish 
taxes  on  labor?  And  how  is  it  that  on  the 
same  day  of  this  proclamation  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  McAdoo  presents  a  proposition 


for  war  revenue  taxes  which  will  tend  to  im- 
pede the  very  thing  which  the  President 
urges?  These  are  the  proposed  tariff  taxes 
and  new  excise  taxes.  We  cannot  have  in- 
creased production  if  heavier  penalties  are 
to  be  laid  on  production. 
«     «     « 

It  could  well  be  hoped  that  newspaper  cor- 
respondents south  of  the  Rio  Grande  would 
profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past  four 
years.     General  Carranza's  characteristics 
are  sufficiently  well  known  to  make  his  ac- 
tions intelligible  to  any  one  who  cares  to 
understand.    The  Mexican  leader,  whatever 
his  faults  or  limitations,  has  a  profound  re- 
gard for  the  dignity  of  his  country ;  and  he  is 
determined  that  the  world  shall  show  it 
proper  respect.   To  secure  this  consideration 
from  other  nations  he  intends  that  his  own 
shall  be  subservient  to  none.  This  determina- 
tion to  take  dictation  from  no  one  causes  him 
to  delay  in  answering  all  demands  from  with- 
out.   To  be  too  quick  in  response  might  be 
misconstrued   into   a   disposition   to   yield. 
Consequently,  he  delays  in  all  dealings  until 
there  can  be  absolutely  no  suspicion  that  his 
Government  is  not  the  equal  of  that  of  any 
country.  But  this  very  delay  is  seized  upon 
by  shallow  or  unscrupulous  correspondents 
as  evidence  of  his  intention  to  do  the  wrong 
thing.    The  latest  report  is  typical  of  them 
all.    Mexico's  delay  in  declaring  her  relation 
to  the  United  States  after  our  declaration  of 
war  was  made  the  foundation  for  the  report 
that  an  embargo  would  be  placed  upon  Mexi- 
can oil,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the 
Entente  Allies.    This  report,  like  all  similar 
reports,  was  denied  a  day  or  two  later.    If 
this  country  is  to  enjoy  amicable  relations 
with  Mexico,  if  it  is  to  be  just  to  itself  as 
well  as  helpful  to  a  neighbor,  it  should  dis- 
courage the  work  of  these  foolish  correspon- 
dents and  irresponsible  newspapers. 
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"Selective"  conscription  is  proposed  to  take 
for  the  army  the  young  men  who  would  be 
the  smallest  loss  to  industry.  What  young 
men  come  under  that  heading?  Is  it  incorrect 
to  suggest  the  able-bodied  ones  who  do  no 
productive  work?  Who  should  be  taken  first 
under  such  a  system  to  serve  in  the  ranks, 
the  farmer  or  the  coupon  clipper,  the  me- 
chanic or  the  possessor  of  a  big  rent  roll,  the 
young  man  who  must  do  useful  work,  if  he 
would  live,  or  the  youth  who  need  do  noth- 
ing? The  theory  of  "selective"  conscription, 
if  carried  out,  would  mean  class  distinction 
of  the  most  extreme  kind.  It  would  require 
such  a  policy  as  was  recently  advocated  by 
the  labor  organizations  of  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama. Their  suggestion  was  that  conscrip- 
tion be  applied  first  to  the  wealthiest  class 
and  last  of  all  to  the  laborers.  If  "selective" 
conscription  does  not  mean  this  then  the  ar- 
guments advanced  in  its  favor  have  no  bear- 
ing at  all  on  the  matter. 
*    *    * 

So  far  one  active  multi-millionaire  advo- 
cate of  conscription  of  men  has  definitely 
declared  for  conscription  of  wealth.  The 
distinction  belongs  to  E.  W.  Scripps  of  San 
Diego,  who  has  signed  the  demand  of  the 
American  Committee  on  War  Finance  for 
the  taking  for  war  purposes  of  all  incomes  of 
over  $100,000  a  year.  Mr.  Scripps  makes 
clear  that  he  does  not  ask  that  his  wealth 
be  treated  more  tenderly  than  the  lives  of 
other  men.  But  how  lonely  he  must  feel 
among  his  fellow  conscriptionist  million- 
aires. Requests  to  take  a  position  similar  to 
that  of  Mr.  Scripps  have  been  sent  by  the 
Committee  on  War  Finance  to  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Vincent  Astor,  and  other  wealthy 
men  prominent  in  urging  drafting  of  men. 
So  far  they  have  given  no  intimation  that 
they  would  have  their  property  treated  in 
the  same  way. 

«    «    « 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  intends  to  give  hearty  support  to  the 
movement  for  conscription  of  wealth  in  spite 
of  the  great  personal  sacrifice  this  would  be 
to  its  owner,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft?  This 
seems  to  be  clearly  implied  in  the  following 
in  its  issue  of  April  12 : 

The  man  who  tinder  present  conditions  can  not 
think  in  terms  of  the  whole  people,  but  must  keep 
driving  at  some  selfish  personal  or  class  interest,  is 
hanging  very  close  to  the  edge  of  treason. . 


That  is  rather  severe  language  to  use  con- 
cerning those  who  favor  conscription  of  men 
and  yet  allow  personal  or  class  interest  to 
sway  them  against  similar  treatment  of 
wealth.  The  Times-Starts  attitude  on  this 
matter  will  be  watched  with  interest 

♦       4141 

The  trustees  of  Toledo's  municipal  uni- 
versity reflect  credit  thereon.  They  stand  by 
the  cause  of  free  speech.  They  have  refused 
to  accept  Scott  Nearing's  resignation  which 
he  tendered  them,  so  that,  if  they  felt  dis- 
posed to  drop  him  for  expression  of  opinion 
against  war  and  conscription,  they  might  do 
so  without  difficulty.  Students  of  Toledo  Uni- 
versity and  their  parents  have  more  cause 
than  ever  for  confidence  in  the  institution.  It 
is  evident  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  To- 
ledo University's  professors  to  conceal  their 
views  in  order  to  hold  their  positions.  Young 
persons  contemplating  the  taking  of  a  uni- 
versity course  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Toledo  institution  has  demonstrated  in  this 
very  important  respect  its  superiority  over 
many  other  universities,  including  some  of 
the  biggest. 

*     *     * 

The  first  battle  in  the  war  is  now  being 
fought  by  American  citizens — not  against  a 
German  force — ^but  against  the  effort  to  make 
suppression  of  espionage  a  pretext  for  sup- 
pressing freedom  of  the  press.  In  this  fight 
some  militarists  are  cooperating  with  paci- 
fists. The  New  York  Times,  a  strong  war  ad- 
vocate, realizes  the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
espionage  bill  and  is  making  a  vigorous, 
though  somewhat  belated,  fight  against  it.  At  a 
hearing  before  the  House  Judiciary  Conmiit- 
tee,  the  members  were  asked  to  state  definite- 
ly whether  clauses  in  the  bill  would  forbid 
certain  activities  in  the  public  interest.  They 
were  compelled  to  answer  that  they  did  not 
know.  Thus  Jane  Addams  could  not  learn 
whether,  as  head  of  the  Woman's  Peace 
Party,  she  might  urge  on  organizations  in 
other  countries  discussion  of  methods  to 
make  peace  permanent  after  this  war.  Gil- 
bert E.  Roe  showed  how  inefficiency  and  dis- 
honesty could  be  protected  from  exposure 
under  the  clause  forbidding  spread  of  any 
statement  which  might  "cause  disaffection." 
No  one  objected  to  clauses  forbidding  espion- 
age, but  the  parts  directed  against  free  dis- 
cussion have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  meeting  in  the 
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New  York  Evening  Post  the  members  of  the 
committee  seemed  impressed  by  the  objec- 
tions made.  Yet,  in  spite  of  that  they  seem 
reluctant  to  eliminate  the  unnecessary  and 
dansrerous  clauses.  What  insidious  influence 
may  be  given  credit  for  that? 

Vain  Imaginings. 

A  Minnesota  farmer,  writing  of  the  pro- 
posal to  transfer  taxes  from  labor  values  to 
community,  or  land  values,  appears  to  have 
shot  wide  of  the  mark.  He  says  that  'iand, 
buildings,  live  stock,  manufactured  articles, 
capital  stock,  notes,  mortgages,  bonds, 
money  and  credits  and  every  other  kind  of 
private  property  rests  exactly  on  the  same 
plane,  for  they  are  interconvertible  at  will." 
Had  he  written  from  Georgia  seventy  years 
ago  he  could  have  included  human  beings,  for 
slaves  also  were  interconvertible  at  will." 
He  thinks  also  that  Henry  George  was  a 
greater  robber  than  those  of  the  middle  ages 
because  he  "proposed  to  extinguish  the  titles 
of  five  million  farmers  to  their  farms  in  this 
country."  As  Mr.  George  stated  in  every 
form  of  positive  declaration  that  titles  to 
land  would  not  be  changed  in  any  manner, 
the  critic's  statement  shows  the  influence  of 
passion  rather  than  of  reason.  So  his  decla- 
ration against  the  injustice  of  robbing  the 
farmers  whose  incomes  average  less  than 
$500  a  year,  while  leaving  "untouched  bil- 
lions of  dollars — ^yes,  very  many  billions — be- 
longing to  bankers,  insurance  companies  and 
a  host  of  other  owners  of  other  property  than 
land,  scot-free,"  betrays  a  lack  of  observation 
of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  peculiar 
unanimity  among  these  owners  of  "billions" 
in  opposing  the  proposed  changes  in  tax- 
ation. The  single  fact  that  the  greater  mon- 
eyed interests  oppose  the  shifting  of  taxes 
from  labor  values  to  land  values  should  sug- 
gest the  wisdom  of  looking  deeper  into  the 
matter. 

That  the  Minnesotan  is  faulty  in  facts 
rather  than  in  logic  is  indicated  by  his  state- 
ment that  "the  best  guarantee  for  the  sta- 
bility of  a  nation  or  government  is  a  pros- 
perous, free-holding  class  of  farmers."  This 
is  the  very  purpose  of  the  proposed  tax  meas- 
ure. It  is  because  we  are  becoming  a  nation 
of  tenants  instead  of  home  owners  in  both 
city  and  country  that  it  is  so  necessary  that 
taxes  be  taken  from  buildings,  improvements, 
eind   furnishings,   in  order  to   make  them 


cheaper  and  more  plentiful.  The  purpose 
of  the  Minnesota  critic  is  conmiendable ;  his 
difficulty  comes  through  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  conditions.  He  does  not  appreciate  the 
fact  that  Illinois,  once  a  State  of  farm-own- 
ing farmers,  has  now  53  per  cent,  tenant 
farmers,  that  Oklahoma,  opened  to  settle- 
ment for  the  very  purpose  of  establishing 
owners,  has  a  still  larger  proportion  of  ten- 
ants, and  that  tenantry  throughout  the  coun- 
try is  on  the  increase.  It  is  because  the  pres- 
ent system  makes  for  tenantry  that  the  so- 
called  moneyed  interests  cling  to  it  so  tena- 
ciously, and  oppose  the  new  method.  And 
this  reason  must  be  apparent,  upon  a  lit- 
tle reflection,  to  the  Minnesotan.  Shift- 
ing taxes  from  labor  products  to  land  values 
will  lighten  the  working  farmer's  taxes  be- 
cause he  has  so  little  land  value ;  but  it  will 
increase  the  taxes  on  mineral  lands,  water 
power,  and  centrally  located  lands  in  cities, 
together  with  all  lands  held  for  speculation, 
whether  in  country  or  city.  The  dealers  in 
special  privileges,  the  so-called  moneyed  in- 
terests, show  by  their  opposition  where  the 
proposed  tax  would  fall ;  and  when  the  Min- 
nesota critic  allies  himself  with  them  in  ob- 
jecting to  the  Singletax  he  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  his  own  understanding. 

s.  c. 

Contributing  to  Society. 

A  writer  on  criminal  anthropology  says 
that  a  person  is  valuable  to  the  community  in 
the  proportion  he  contributes  to  it  more  than 
he  receives  from  it;  yet  about  all  most  people 
can  do  is  to  earn  a  living,  not  to  mention  sav- 
ing something  for  old  age.  This,  in  the  minds 
of  many  sociologists,  measures  the  worth  of 
individuals  to  society.  It  expresses  the  re- 
verse side  of  the  idea  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  in 
mind  when  he  said  a  man  should  pull  his  own 
weight. 

The  anthropologist's  definition  of  a  per- 
son's social  worth  Js  susceptible  of  two  inter- 
pretations. If  applied  to  the  Spenders,  the 
Idle  Rich,  the  Social  Parasites,  who  produce 
little  or  no  wealth,  but  spend  much,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  they  are  a  liability  instead  of  an 
asset  to  the  community.  But  if  applied  to 
the  great  mass  of  laboring  people  who  receive 
a  bare  living — and  this  appears  to  have  been 
the  intent  of  the  statement — it  falls  wide  of 
the  mark. 

The  great  mass  of  people  in  this  country. 
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live  meagerly  and  leave  little  beyond  funeral 
expenses.  But  to  say  that  such  persons  are 
of  no  value  to  the  community  is  to  do  violence 
to  reason.  These  persons  may  not  receive 
from  society  more  than  they  contribute  to  it, 
but  that  is  the  fault  of  society  and  not  theirs. 
They  contribute  to  society  far  more  than  they 
get.  It  is  because  they  contribute  more  than 
they  receive  that  the  Spenders  are  able  to 
receive  more  than  they  contribute.  Amend 
the  laws  that  govern  the  distribution  of 
wealth  so  that  no  one  can  get  more  than  he 
earns  and  it  will  very  quickly  be  apparent 
that  those  laborers  who  appear  to  be  earning 
only  what  they  spend  are  in  reality  earning 
much  more. 

If  men  and  women  who  are  able  to  lay  by 
nothing  are  of  no  value  to  society  their  re- 
moval would  be  no  loss  to  any  one.  But  im- 
agine for  a  moment  what  would  happen  if 
this  large  part  of  society  were  removed. 
There  would  be  a  decrease  of  at  least  half  of 
the  population,  with  a  stoppage  of  nearly  half 
the  business.  Much  of  the  land  now  in  use 
would  be  given  up,  with  a  corresponding 
shrinkage  of  the  value  of  what  remained  in 
use.  Sociologists  may  be  able  to  persuade 
themselves  that  persons  unable  to  save  are 
of  no  value  to  society,  but  they  will  have  a 
hard  time  making  landowners  believe  it. 


>^. 


s.  c. 


Shall  Waste  or  Savings  Be  Taxed? 

Suggesting  a  tax  on  savings  to  finance  the 
war,  the  New  York  World  of  April  12  re- 
marks : 

Before  the  war  with  all  their  notorious  and 
wicked  waste  the  American  people  were  saving  near 
$100  per  capita  a  year. 

The  World  must  be  mistaken.  It  is  true 
that  the  American  people  were  very  wasteful, 
but  it  cannot  be  tiiat  many  of  the  wasters 
saved  $100  per  capita  or  any  other  amount. 

The  American  people  have  been  notori- 
ously wasteful  in  tolerating  means  of  raising 
public  revenue  which  increase  prices  need- 
lessly, restrict  production,  limit  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  and  reduce  wages. 
They  have  been  wickedly  wasteful  in  allow- 
ing private  individuals  to  appropriate  for 
their  own  use  the  rental  value  of  land  which 
ought  to  go  into  the  public  treasury  and 
render  unnecessary  the  wasteful  tariff 
duties,  excise  taxes  and  other  taxes  waste- 
fully  levied  on  labor  and  its  products.  They 
have  been  needlessly  wasteful  in  giving  con- 


trol of  public  utilities  to  private  corpora- 
tions. But  very  few  of  the  people  who  have 
suffered  from  this  waste  can  possibly  have 
saved  anything. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations  shows  some  results  of  this  waste. 
One-fifth  of  women  wage  workers,  for  in- 
stance, were  earning  less  than  four  dollars  a 
week.  Is  it  probable  that  many  of  these 
saved  $100  per  capita  in  a  year?  The  same 
report  shows  that  between  one-fourth  and 
one-third  of  male  wage  earners  got  less  than 
$10  a  week.  Many  of  these  were  heads  of 
families  and  the  average  family  numbers 
about  five  persons.  To  have  saved  $100  per 
capita  or  $10  a  week,  the  breadwinner  must 
have  reduced  the  cost  of  living  to  zero. 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  better  paid  workers 
such  a  saving  is  improbable.  Two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  male  wage  workers  got  less 
than  $15  a  week  and  only  about  one-tenth 
earned  more  than  $20  a  week.  The  number 
of  these  must  have  been  very  small  indeed 
who  could  save  $100  a  year  for  each  member 
of  their  families. 

Yet  when  the  World  sa3rs  the  American 
people  saved  $100  per  capita  it  is  evident 
that  $10,000,000,000  was  accumulated  by 
some,  although  these  must  constitute  a  very 
small  part  of  the  whole  people.  Is  it  unreas- 
onable to  assume  that  tiiese  people  accimiu- 
lated  what  others  wasted?  The  tariff  and 
other  trust  barons  may  easily  have  accumu- 
lated what  the  workers  wasted  in  submitting 
to  extortionate  prices.  Land  monopolists 
may  have  accumulated  what  was  wasted 
through  payment  of  ground  rent  to  them. 
Public  utility  magnates  may  have  saved 
what  the  people  threw  away  in  unreasonable 
rates  for  service. 

Since  it  would  be  better  to  encourage  sav- 
ing than  waste,  would  it  not  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  World's  suggestion  to  levy  a  tax 
on  the  waste  which  has  made  saving  impos- 
sible? Is  not  that  essential  to  carrying  out 
the  President's  proclamation  of  April  15 
wherein  he  urges  that  all  waste  be  stopped? 
Let  all  taxes  on  labor  and  its  products  be 
abolished.  That  would  put  an  end  to  all  the 
waste  involved  in  and  caused  by  that.  Then 
let  all  land  and  franchise  monopoly  be  done 
away  with  by  taking  for  public  use  the  entire 
rental  value  of  land.  That  would  put  an  end 
to  waste  of  socially  created  values  by  private 
individuals.  S.  D. 
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Misleading  Statistics. 

An  example  of  how  statistics  may  mislead 
is  furnished  by  a  writer  in  the  St,  Paul  News, 
who  makes  the  following  statement  in  dis- 
cussing the  Singletax: 

An  estimate  of  the  United  States  wealth  of  1912 
shows,  approximately,  aU  United  States  taxable 
real  estate,  valued  at  $98,362,813,569.  Deduct  the 
farm  real  estate,  $34,801,125,697,  and  the  taxable 
city  real  estate  is  $63,561,687,832.  In  the  above 
figures,  farm  land  is  estimated  at  $28,475,674,169; 
the  buildings,  etc.,  on  farms  at  $6,325,451,528,  total, 
$34,801,125,697.  Indicating  that  the  United  States 
farmer  would  be  relieved  of  taxation  on  improve- 
ments to  the  extent  of  only  $6,325,451,528  and  that 
city  real  estate  would  be  relieved  of  taxation  prob- 
ably to  the  extent  of  six  or  seven  times  that  amount. 
In  whose  interest,  then,  is  "singletax  **  being  pushed 
to  the  front? 

The  figures  quoted  are  correct,  and  the 
writer  honestly  drew  conclusions  therefrom, 
which  he  would  not  have  done  if  he  had  had 
more  facts  at  hand.  He  arrives  at  his  conclu- 
sion by  accepting  the  census  figures  regard- 
ing farms  as  an  exact  differentiation  between 
farm  land  values  and  improvement  values. 
But  the  census  did  not  differentiate  in  that 
way.  The  $6,325,451,528  does  not  represent 
all  improvements,  but  only  buildings.  The  lar- 
ger figure  does  not  consist  of  land  value  alone 
but  includes  the  value  of  all  improvements 
other  than  buildings.  Had  the  census  distin- 
guished properly  the  comparative  showing 
would  have  been  very  different.  The  writer 
has  obviously  overlooked  also  that  in  addition 
to  buildings  the  census  reports  machinery 
and  other  taxable  personal  property  on  farms 
to  the  amount  of  $6,190,323,313.  So  even 
accepting  the  census  figures  as  accurate  the 
exemption  to  which  farmers  would  be  en- 
titled is  in  fact  $12,515,774,841. 

A  far  more  serious  error  made  by  this 
writer  is  his  assumption  that  all  of  this  land 
value  is  actually  on  farms  in  use  or  belongs 
to  farmers.  The  census  shows  45  per  cent, 
of  farm  lands  to  be  unused.  From  that  it  is 
clear  that  improvement  values  constitute  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  total  values  on 
farms  in  use  tiian  the  figures  quoted  show. 
The  census  further  shows  42  per  cent,  of 
farms  in  use  to  be  worked  by  tenants  and  21 
per  cent,  by  nominal  owners  holding  under 
mortgage.  The  working  farmers'  equity  in 
farm  land  values  becomes  small  on  close  ex- 
amination. In  fact,  the  average  farmer  must 
consider  his  own  farm  an  exception  when  he 
notes  the  census  figures  which  make  the 


building  values  on  farms  in  use  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  land  values.    The  same  writer 

says: 

Public  service  corporations  in  1914  are  estimated 
as  carrying  capital  stock,  $22,120,255,489.08;  indebt- 
edness, $20,198,907,819.37:  total  paper,  $42,819,- 
163,308.45.  In  1912,  their  "value"  was  estimated  at 
$26,413,739,823.  Whichever  figure  is  correct  the 
question  is,  does  singletax  permit  this  tremendous 
proportion  of  our  national  wealth  to  escape  taxa- 
tion? And  what  just  defense  can  be  made  for  such 
a  proposition? 

The  writer  forgets  that  the  value  of  this 
paper  is  but  that  of  property  which  Jt 
represents.  To  have  the  value  suggestSi 
these  corporations  must  obtain  a  net  income 
equal  to  ordinary  interest  on  such  a  sum.  The 
property  represented  by  corporation  paper 
must  be  either  labor  products  or  land  value. 
The  latter  may  be  in  the  form  of  franchise 
value,  and  frequently  is.  It  is  the  basis  of  a 
big  part  of  the  capitalization  of  these  corpo- 
rations. And  since  it  would  be  taxable  under 
the  Singletax  the  writer's  questions  concern- 
ing it  are  based  on  a  misapprehension.  It 
necessarily  follows  that  his  conclusion  must 
be  wrong  also.  s.  D. 

THE  LATEST  DUMPING  GROUND 

By  Malcolm  C.  Burke. 

If  no  one  else  has  done  so,  let  me  nail  one 
glaring  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  our  good 
friends,  the  protectionists.  As  long  as  the 
United  States  was  at  peace,  so  long  was 
peace  a  source  of  industrial  weakness.  The 
European  nations  with  their  war-bom  effi- 
ciency were  going  to  flood  the  whole  world 
with  cheap  food  and  clothes.  Strong  in  the 
advantages  of  burned  cities,  devastated 
fields  and  crippled  workmen,  all  Europe  was 
conspiring  to  capture  the  American  market 
and  ruin  American  industry. 

But,  alas  for  the  high  tariff  argument! 
The  situation  has  shifted.  Now  the  United 
States  is  at  war.  Now  what  about  the  tar- 
iff? Why  is  not  our  "war-bom  efficiency" 
destined  to  dump  cheap  products  upon  China 
and  Siberia?  If  a  condition  of  peace  calls 
for  a  high  tariff,  pray  what  does  war  re- 
quire? 

An  answer  to  these  questions  would  be 
interesting;  but  of  course  we  shall  never  get 
an  answer  from  the  right  source. 
*     *     * 

,The  books  which  help  you  most  are  those  which 
make  you  think  the  most.  The  hardest  way  of  learn* 
ing  is  by  easy  reading;  but  a  great  book  ^at  comes 
from  a  great  thinker — it  is  a  ship  of  thought,  deep 
freighted  with  truth  and  ^^^^Tl^^f^l,> 
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The  Cuban  Insurrection 


By  John  WUlis  Slaughter. 


The  disturbance  in  Cuba  is  of  special  im- 
portance to  the  United  States,  because  of  its 
bearing  upon  the  policy  of  tutelage  which  we 
are  exercising  in  increasing  measure  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  America  republics. 
Our  work  in  Cuba  was  not  only  the  great  act 
of  national  abnegation  which  we  have  since 
used  to  advertise  our  disinterested  mission  in 
the  world,  but  the  great  practical  example  of 
that  mission  usually  described  as  ''cleaning 
up."  If,  after  nearly  twenty  years  of  tute- 
lage, the  political  problem  remains  so  far  un- 
solved that  a  country  can  plunge  into  revolu- 
tion, it  is  worth  our  while  to  inquire  seriously 
into  the  basis  of  our  facile  assumption  that 
revolutionists  are  like  mosquitoes  and  re- 
quire similar  treatment. 

Because  of  this  significance,  I  considered  it 
necessary  to  make  a  first-hand  investigation 
of  this  disturbance  and  discover  if  possible 
its  remote  as  well  as  proximate  causes.  For 
this  I  have  talked  with  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  Cubans,  high  and  low,  and  have 
made  special  efforts  to  understand  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Liberal  party,  some  of  whose 
members  have  risen  in  revolt,  and  all  of 
whose  members  are  profoundly  discontented. 

It  is  right  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  know  all  the  facts  of  the  Cuban 
situation,  because  of  a  responsibility  that 
cannot  be  evaded.  One  most  intelligent 
Cuban  told  me  that  American  influence  is  so 
great  that  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
is  a  kind  of  "fuerza  mayor,"  or  act  of  nature 
all-determining  in  its  effects  upon  Cuban  af- 
fairs. Reasons  for  this  are  not  far  to  seek. 
Gratitude  for  assistance  in  securing  inde- 
pendence has  become  a  part  of  religion  in  all 
except  a  small  group  of  Spaniards.  Again, 
the  government  given  during  the  two  occu- 
pations was  apparently  wise  and  just,  so 
much  so  that  many  Cubans  would  be  glad  to 
see  their  government  permanently  in  the 
hands  of  an  American  commission.  They  do 
not  understand  how  different  a  thing  perma- 
nent occupation  is.  Finally,  the  elections 
conducted  under  American  supervision  left  a 
tradition  of  absolute  impartiality  in  the 
American  attitude  toward  Cuban  political 
affairs.  These  reasons,  which  may  be  called 
moral,  added  to  the  economic  dominance  of 
the  United  States  in  Cuba,  create  an  impera- 
tive responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  understand  the  Cuban  situ- 
ation, and  not  leave  the  guidance  of  their 
overwhelming  influence  to  a  state  department 
that  in  Latin-American  affairs  is  often  fgnor- 
ant,  narrow,  and  not  yet  freed  from  the  influ- 


ence of  "dollar  diplomacy*'  and  the  "big 
stick."  Cuba  is  like  the  rest  of  her  Spanish- 
American  sisters  in  the  chief  facts  of  her  po- 
litical history.  These  are  not  altered  by  in- 
dependence having  been  secured  nearly  a 
century  later.  Spanish  colonial  administra- 
tion had  not  changed  its  essential  methods. 
These  methods  denied  to  the  natives  of  the 
colony  any  part  in  their  own  government, 
leaving  them  when  independence  arrived 
with  no  practice  in  self-government  except 
such  as  had  been  worked  out  by  military 
leaders  during  the  bitter  struggle.  Govern- 
ment by  revolutionary  military  leaders  for  a 
generation  was  common  to  all  Spanish- 
American  countries.  Cuba  was  fortunate  in 
an  absence  of  that  localism  which  was  almost 
the  only  political  heritage  of  Spain  to  her 
colonies,  and  which  formed  into  petty  mili- 
tary chieftainships  was  the  source  of  almost 
continuous  civil  wars.  In  all  these  countries, 
the  outcome  of  the  generation  of  civil  strug- 
gle was  a  dictatorship,  militery  in  its  as- 
cendancy to  power  and  military  in  its  meth- 
ods of  government.  Only  after  a  second  gen- 
eration of  dictatorship  could  a  republican 
constitution  begin  to  have  an  opportunity. 
This  historical  sequence,  typical  in  Argen- 
tina, was  altered  in  Mexico  by  the  French 
intervention,  or  otherwise  Juarez  would  have 
given  Mexico  a  sure  place  among  the  repub- 
lics of  the  world  and  spared  the  tragedy  of 
the  past  few  years. 

This  typical  political  development  was  al- 
tered in  Cuba  by  its  being  a  unitary  country 
and  by  the  American  intervention.  Probably, 
too,  government  by  generals  will  pass  more 
quickly  into  the  rule  of  lawyers,  which  is  the 
present  phase,  not  without  its  disadvantages, 
of  nearly  all  the  Latin-American  republics. 
Spain  left  in  Cuba,  as  elsewhere,  her  feudal 
social  organization.  A  system  of  great  es- 
tates supporting  and  differentiating  a  leis- 
ured and  a  semi-servile  working  class,  is  the 
universal  story.  One  is  surprised  at  the 
paradox  of  democratic  habits  of  intercourse 
in  Cuba  and  the  vagueness  of  the  color  line. 
Some  of  her  most  distinguished  citizens  are 
Negroes.  Apparently  the  aristocracy  disap- 
peared before  the  onslaught  of  their  former 
subjects,  but  left  behind  them  their  tradition 
and  their  economic  system,  modernized  by  the 
use  of  present-day  industrial  methods.  This 
system  has  its  inevitable  effect  on  the  politi- 
cal life  of  a  country.  Grouping  tekes  place 
in  terms  of  persons  and  families  rather  titan 
principles.  Family  politics  derive  from  the 
plantation  systenj^j  j^^|iere  are  many,  like  my- 
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self,  in  the  Democratic  party  by  descent  who 
would  probably  quarrel  as  to  prmciples  with 
most  of  its  Southern  exponents.  In  Cuba,  as 
in  South  America,  political  parties  have  no 
distinctive  programs,  no  differentiation  of 
principles,  but  are  srroups  of  persons  and 
families  with  whom  political  affiliation  is  a 
sort  of  brotherhood,  mvolving  personal  loy- 
alty, devotion,  prejudice  and  hatred  in  a  de- 
gree of  intensity  with  which  most  Americans 
of  the  present  generation  are  unacquainted. 
When  armed  conflict  supervenes,  these  quali- 
ties are  f  ocussed  into  undying  bitterness,  and 
political  opposition  becomes  a  permanent 
blood  feud  as  with  the  Blancos  and  Colorados 
of  Uruguay.  This  is  the  situation  that  is  de- 
veloping at  the  present  moment  in  Cuba. 
The  United  States  government  could  have 
averted  it,  and  may  still  do  so  if  it  is  prepared 
to  inform  itself  properly  and  is  honest  enough 
to  rectify  blunders. 

When  President  Wilson  declared  unequiv- 
ocally his  opposition  to  revolutions  and  his 
determination  not  to  recognize  any  govern- 
ment established  by  violence,  he  showed  a 
lack  of  acquaintance  with  Latin-American 
politics.  The  principle  is  untenable  and  if 
carried  out  would  aggravate  the  essential 
evil.  The  political  vice  of  Latin-America  is 
not  revolution  but  dictatorship.  A  group  by 
violent  methods  gets  possession  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  government,  the  important 
elements  being  the  army  and  the  custom- 
house. Given  a  sufficient  time  this  group  es- 
tablishes iteelf  firmly  by  placing  its  own  ad- 
herents in  all  the  important  posts,  military 
and  civil,  including  the  higher  judiciary.  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  a  wise  dictator  may 
give  the  best  kind  of  government  that  tiiose 
people  can  have.  But  certain  evils  are  inher- 
ent in  the  system.  For  example,  the  only 
way  in  which  a  dictator  can  keep  his  adher- 


ents in  a  compact  organization  is  by  giving 
them  enough  plunder.  In  this  kind  of  gov- 
ernment, men  are  bought,  and  soon  know  how 
to  raise  their  price.  An  independent  element 
arises  in  the  country;  it  must  be  killed  or 
bought.  The  wise  dictator  buys  often  and 
kills  seldom.  To  get  plunder  sufficient  to 
keep  the  machine  going,  the  natural  resources 
and  industrial  possibilities  of  the  country  are 
sold  out— usually  to  foreign  purchasers — ^to 
their  great  comfort  and  approval. 

The  only  remedy  so  far  discovered  for  re- 
moving a  dictator  is  armed  force.  Small 
conspiracies  begin  and  are  nipped  by  the  se- 
cret police,  an  important  adjunct  of  this 
kind  of  government.  The  one  that  usually 
succeeds  is  in  the  army.  In  this  case  a  coup 
d'etat  is  arranged  and  the  thing  is  carried 
though  almost  without  bloodshed.  If  the 
conspiracy  has  many  civil  ramifications  and 
the  army  is  divided,  there  is  a  general  rising 
with  terrible  consequences.  The  mother  of 
every  revolution  is  a  dictatorship.  Un- 
fortunately the  offspring  of  violence  is  an- 
other dictatorship.  Personal  vengeance,  de- 
spoiliation,  seizure  of  all  emoluments, — ^the 
story  goes  on.  In  one  sense,  frequency  of 
revolution  is  a  sign  of  political  health,  as  it 
shows  a  disposition  not  to  allow  any  dictator- 
ship to  strike  deep  roots.  To  prohibit  vio- 
lence merely  because  it  is  inconvenient  per- 
sonally and  uneconomical  to  foreigners,  is 
merely  a  piece  of  arbitrary  meanness.  It 
seems  to  be  the  clear  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  to  their  political  feet  all  these 
republics  over  which  we  have  established 
hegemony  in  effect.  This  will  not  be  done  by 
trying  to  stamp  out  violence,  nor  can  it  be 
done  by  a  truculent  attitude.  It  can  be  done 
by  understanding  and  co-operation.  Cuba  is 
the  laboratory  in  which  the  method  is  to  be 
found. 


Valuation  of  Railroads. 


By  Benjamin  €•  Marsh 


There  is  probably  little  doubt  but  that 
within  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years,  most  of 
the  railroads,  at  least  the  trans-continental 
lines,  will  be  govemmentally  owned,  if  not 
operated.  The  immediate  issue  before  the 
people,  however,  is  the  question  of  valuation 
of  the  railroads  and  of  rates.  The  railroads 
have  vigorously  opposed  the  valuation  now 
being  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Valuation  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission.  They 
have  sought  to  hamper  the  Bureau  in  its  in- 
vestigations, and  as  in  the  Minnesote  Rate 
Cases  to  establish  multiples  of  value  for  land 


altogether  illogical,  and  condemned  and  dis- 
carded by  the  Supreme  Court  in  those  cases. 

The  Interstate  Conunerce  Conunission  re- 
ports that  on  June  30th,  1915,  the  par  value 
of  the  amount  of  railway  capital  was 
$20,127,950,078,  of  which  there  existed  as 
stock  $8,994,894,721,  and  as  funded  debt 
$12,133,064,357. 

Commissioner  George  A.  Henshaw  of  the 
Corporation  Commission  of  Oklahoma,  in  an 
article  in  The  UtUitiea  Magazine,  March, 
1916,  said: 
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"Practically  90  per  cent  of  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  have  been  originally  financed  by  the 
issuance  of  stock  of  from  $20,000  to  $25,000  in 
bonds,  and  $20,000  to  $25,000  in  stock  per  mile  of 
road.  These  bonds  were  sold  to  a  financial  insti- 
tution and  an  equal  amount  of  stock  given  with  the 
sale  of  each  bond.  The  stocks  represented  no  in- 
vestment whatever." 

This  issue  of  stock  amounts,  at  the  lower 
figure,  to  nearly  $5,000,000,000. 

Not  content  with  their  present  aiormous 
net  earnings  on  their  fictitious  capitalization, 
the  railroads  are  now  attempting  to  inject 
some  $8,600,000,000  additional  capital,  which 
is  in  fact  only  watered  stock,  but  upon  which 
capitalization  they  will  demand  the  right  to 
earn  a  high  rate  of  interest.  Every  billion 
dollars  of  unfair  capitalization  of  the  rail- 
roads, if  they  are  allowed  to  earn  a  6  per  cent 
dividend  thereon,  means  an  additional 
charge  of  $60,000,000  annually  upon  the 
users  of  tiie  railroads,  that  is,  upon  the  ulti- 
mate consumers  of  goods  transported.  This 
is  the  purpose  of  the  very  able  corps  of  rail- 
road attorneys  and  experts  which  is  being 
maintained  at  Washington  to  advise  the 
Bureau  of  Valuation,  and  to  get  them  to 
adopt  the  railroads'  methods  of  valuation. 

One  of  the  most  significant  indications  of 
the  attitude  of  the  people  is  the  fact  that  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Grange,  held  in  Washington  last  December, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

That  the  National  Grange,  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, assembled  in  annual  convention  in  Wash- 
infirton,  urges  the  President  to  instruct  the  Bureau 
of  Valuation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  ascertain  first,  and  as  speedily  as  possible, 
the  price  paid  by  the  railroads  for  the  land  they 
own,  and  the  present  selling  price,  and  urges  upon 
Congress  the  prompt  enactment  of  legislation  to 
make  the  original  cost  of  land  owned  by  the  rail- 
roads, and  not  the  present  selling  price,  the  basis 
of  capitalization,  to  the  end  that  farmers  and  all 
other  workers  may  be  relieved  of  the  present  in- 
justice of  rates  sufficient  to  pay  dividends  to  stock- 
holders upon  value  which  the  users  of  the  railroads 
have  made. 

As  usual  in  war  time,  special  privilege  is 
alert  and  seeks  to  avail  itself  of  the  unques- 
tioned patriotism  of  the  American  people  to 
further  its  own  selfish  purposes.  Those  who 
have  the  rights  of  the  people  at  heart  may 
profitably  and  effectively  co-operate  to  pre- 
vent the  increases  in  freight  rates,  now 
sought  by  the  railroads,  by  communicating 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  at  Washington,  urging 
that  no  increase  in  freight  rates  be  permit- 
ted until  the  completion  of  the  valuations  of 
the  raihroads,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  ac- 
complished by  January  1st,  1918. 


The  law  providing  for  this  valuation  re- 
quires the  Bureau  to  ascertain  the  original 
cost  of  land  and  of  other  property  owned  by 
them.  A  striking  instance  of  tiie  discrep- 
ancy between  the  original  cost  and  the  pres- 
ent capitalization  is  reported  by  the  Bureau 
in  the  case  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern 
Railway  Co.  The  capitalization  is  $99,052,- 
000,  while  the  cost  of  reproduction,  less  de- 
preciation, including  the  value  of  the  land,  is 
only  $25,257,880.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  similar  discrepancies  will  be  shown  for 
many  of  the  large  railroads.  A  fair  valuation 
of  the  railroads  must  be  secured  before  gov- 
ernment ownership  is  feasible,  or  even  an  im- 
mediate issue. 

NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Week  Ending  April  17. 
Congressioiud  Doings. 

The  House  passed  by  unanimous  vote  on 
April  17  a  bill  providing  for  an  issue  of 
$5,000,000,000  in  bonds  for  war  purposes, 
bearing  interest  at  S^  per  cent,  and  $2,000,- 
000,000  in  Treasury  certificates.  Of  the 
bond  issue  $3,000,000,000  is  to  be  used  in 
extending  credits  to  the  Allies.  The  rest  is 
to  meet  expenditures  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Amendments  proposed  by  Chairman  Kitchin 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  were 
adopted  providing  that  the  bonds  shall  not 
be  sold  below  par  and  that  the  issue  shall 
cease  as  soon  as  peace  has  been  made  with 
Germany. 

An  advantage  for  opponents  of  conscrip- 
tion was  gained  on  April  16  when  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  by  a  vote  of 
9  to  8,  recorded  itself  against  conscription. 
The  vote  was  merely  inf  (»nmal,  however. 

War  Revenue  Suggestions. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  sub- 
mitted on  April  15th  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  suggestions  for  raising  $1,807,- 
250,000,  one-half  of  the  estimated  cost  of  one 
year  of  war.  He  urged  lowering  of  the  in- 
come tax  exemption  to  $1,500  for  unmarried 
persons  and  to  $2,000  for  married  ones.  He 
urged  further  to  make  the  super  tax  on  lar- 
ger incomes  as  follows :  Incomes  of  $3,000  to 
$4,000, 1  per  cent. ;  $4,000-$5,000, 2  per  cent ; 
$5,000-$10,000,  5  per  cent ;  $10,000-$20,000, 
7  per  cent ;  $20,000-$40,000, 8  per  cent ;  $40,- 
000-$60,000, 10  per  cent ;  $60,000-$80,000, 12 
per  cent;  $80,000-$100,000,  15  per  cent; 
$100,000-$150,000,  20  per  cent;  $150,000- 
$200,000,  25  per  cent;  $200,000-$l,000,000, 
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S3  1/3  per  cent;  $1,000,000  and  over,  40  per 
cent.  He  urged  further  tariff  duties  on  ar- 
ticles now  admitted  free,  taxes  on  freifl^t 
and  passenger  transportation  receipts,  excise 
taxes  on  sugar,  refined  petroleum,  tobacco, 
automobiles,  motorcycles,  musical  instru- 
ments, glucose  and  denatured  alcohol. 

He  proposed  an  increase  in  the  excess  prof- 
its tax  from  8  per  cent,  on  all  profits  in  ex- 
cess of  8  per  cent,  on  capital  invested  to  10 
per  cent,  on  profits  in  excess  of  8  per  cent., 
and  not  over  15  per  cent,  of  capital  invested, 
to  15  per  cent,  on  profits  in  excess  of  15  per 
cent,  and  not  over  25  per  cent,  on  capital  in- 
vested, to  20  per  cent,  on  profits  in  excess  of 
25  per  cent,  and  not  over  50  per  cent  on 
capital  invested  and  to  25  per  cent  on  profits 
in  excess  of  50  per  cent,  on  capital  invested. 

PFiident  Urges  Cooperation. 

In  a  proclamation  on  April  15  President 
Wilson  urged  all  citizens  to  cooperate  in  pro- 
ducing supplies  for  the  Allies.  He  said  fur- 
ther in  part: 

It  is  evident  to  every  thinking  man  that  our  indus- 
tries, on  the  farms,  in  the  shipyards,  in  the  mines, 
in  the  factories,  must  he  made  more  prolific  and 
more  efficient  than  ever,  and' that  they  must  be  more 
economicaUy  managed  and  better  adapted  to  the 
particular  requirements  of  our  task  than  they  have 
been;  and  what  I  want  to  say  is  that  the  men  and 
the  women  who  devote  their  thought  and  their  energy 
to  these  things  wiU  be  serving  the  country  and  con- 
ducting the  fight  for  peace  and  freedom  just  as 
truly  and  just  as  effectively  as  the  men  on  the  bat- 
tlefield or  in  the  trenches.    .    .    . 

Upon  the  farmers  of  this  country,  therefore,  in 
large  measure  rests  the  fate  of  the  war  and  the  fate 
of  the  nations.  May  the  nation  not  count  upon  them 
to  omit  no  step  that  will  increase  the  production  of 
their  land  or  that  will  bring  about  the  most  effectual 
co-operation  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  their 
products?  The  time  is  short  It  is  of  the  most  im- 
perative importance  that  everything  possible  be  done, 
and  done  immediately,  to  make  sure  of  large  harvests. 
I  caU  upon  young  men  and  old  alike  and  upon  the 
ablebodied  boys  of  the  land  to  accept  and  act  upon 
this  duty — to  turn  in  hosts  to  the  farms  and  make 
certain  that  no  pains  and  no  labor  is  lacking  in  this 
great  matter.    ... 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Governments  of  the  several  States  stand  ready  to 
cooperate.  They  will  do  everything  possible  to  as- 
sist farmers  in  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  seed, 
an  adequate  force  of  laborers  when  they  are  most 
needed,  at  harvest  time,  and  the  means  of  expediting 
shipments  of  fertflizers  and  farm  machinery,  as  well 
as  of  the  crops  themselves  when  harvested.  The 
course  of  trade  shall  be  as  unhampered  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  it,  and  there  shall  be  no  unwarranted 
manipulation  of  the  nation's  food  supply  by  those 
who  handle  it  on  its  way  to  the  consumer.  This  is  our 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  a  great 
democracy,  and  we  shall  not  fall  short  of  it.    .    .    . 


He  appealed  to  the  middlemen  ''to  forego 
unusual  profits,  to  organize  and  expedite 
shipments  of  supplies  of  every  kind,  but  espe- 
cially of  food,  with  an  eye  to  the  service  you 
are  rendering.''  He  also  reminded  railway 
men  that  "upon  them  rests  the  immense  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  to  it  that  those  arteries 
suffer  no  obstruction  of  any  kind."  In  a  simi- 
lar way  he  addressed  the  merchant,  the  ship- 
builder, the  miner  and  the  manufacturer,  and 
urged  clergymen  to  speak  concerning  it  from 
their  pulpite.    He  also  said : 

Let  me  suggest,  also,  that  every  one  who  creates 
or  cultivates  a  garden  helps,  and  helps  greatly,  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  feeding  of  the  nations; 
and  that  every  housewife  who  practices  strict  econ- 
omy puts  herself  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  serve 
the  nation.  This  is  the  time  for  America  to  correct 
her  unpardonable  fault  of  wastefulness  and  extrava- 
gance. Let  every  man  and  every  woman  assume 
the  duty  of  careful,  provident  use  and  expenditure 
as  a  public  duty,  as  a  dictate  of  patriotism  which  no 
one  can  now  expect  to  be  excused  or  forgiven  for 
ignoring. 

Citiaens  Shot  by  Soldiers. 

Cases  reported  of  citizens  shot  by  army 
sentries  are  as  follows:  At  Calicoon,  New 
York,  on  April  8,  John  Deering,  a  business 
man,  was  accidentally  shot  and  killed  while 
in  bed  in  his  home  by  a  sentry  stationed  near 
the  house.  The  sentry  had  fired  at  someone 
who  had  refused  to  obey  the  command  to 
halt.  In  New  York,  on  April  10,  Louis  Feur- 
stein,  76  years  of  age,  was  shot  and  killed 
for  shaking  his  cane  at  a  sentry,  aged  22, 
who  had  stopped  him  from  crossing  the 
street  at  a  point  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
walk.  On  April  7  a  12-year-old  boy,  Edward 
Rhatigan,  was  shot  by  a  marine  at  North- 
port,  L.  I.  He  was  returning  in  an  automo- 
bile from  a  boy  scout  encampment.  He  had 
thought  the  command  to  halt  a  joke. 

The  Socialist  War  Podtion. 

The  Socialist  Party  in  convention  at  St. 
Louis  on  April  14  adopted  an  address  to  the 
Socialists  of  all  bdligerent  countries.  The 
resolutions  declare  that  the  American  people 
have  been  forced  into  war  by  their  ruling 
class,  and  declare  that  "the  workers  of  this 
country  have  no  enmity  toward  the  workers 
of  Germany."  They  furthermore  say,  "We 
pledge  ourselves  to  do  our  duty  and  make 
the  sacrifice  which  may  be  necessary  to  force 
our  masters  to  conclude  a  speedy  peace," 
and  '*We  therefore  call  upon  you  to  join 
hands  with  us  so  that  all^of  us  may  use  all 
the  means  at  our  disposal  in  a  common  effort 
to  bring  about  a  general  peace  which  may 
be  just  and  lasting,  without  indemnities  and 
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without  any  forcible  annexations  of  terri- 
tory by  any  of  the  belligerents."  The  reso- 
lutions close  with  the  appeal: 

Down  with  war!  Down  with  misery  and  hunger 
and  mass  murder,  must  be  the  war  cry  of  the  prole- 
tariat. Long  live  peace!  Long  live  the  brotherhood 
of  nations  and  the  solidarity  of  the  international 
proletariat! 

Other  resolutions  advocate  resistance  to 
conscription,  maintenance  of  free  speech  and 
free  press,  resistance  to  anti-labor  policy  of 
the  war  advocates,  repudiation  of  war  debts, 
and  the  regular  Socialist  program.  A  min- 
ority advocated  a  more  moderate  war  pol- 
icy. It  accepts  the  war  as  an  established 
fact  and  declares  that  "our  aim  must  now 
be  to  minimize  the  suffering  and  misery" 
and  "to  protect  our  rights  and  liberties 
against  reactionary  encroachments."  Both 
programs  must  now  be  submitted  to  a  refer- 
endum of  party  members. 

SingUtaz  Conference. 

A  conference  of  Great  Adventure  adherents 
of  the  United  States  was  held  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  on  the  13th,  14th  and  15th. 
Though  the  call  for  the  conference  read  "to 
endorse  the  'Great  Adventure,' "  there  was 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  many  Sin- 
gletc^ers  as  to  its  nature  and  scope.  Some, 
thinking  it  a  partisan  movement  to  endorse 
one  faction  in  CaliJEornia,  remained  away. 
Others,  considering  it  an  open  conference  for 
tiie  purpose  of  hearing  both  sides  at  issue  in 
California,  attended.  The  advocates  of  the 
Great  Adventure  outnumbered  their  oppon- 
ents, and  put  through  their  program  as 
planned.  Proposals  for  harmony  and  recon- 
ciliation between  the  factions  were  in  evi- 
dence throughout  the  conference,  but,  being 
unsuccessful,  the  minority  withdrew  from 
the  conference  and  issued  a  protest.  The 
Great  Adventure  was  endorsed,  and  a  na- 
tional organization  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Great  Adventure  for  the  Singletax 
was  formed.  A  fuller  statement  by  the  fac- 
tions will  be  found  in  another  column. 

Denver  to  Vote  on  Singletax. 

The  required  number  of  signatures  have 
been  obtained  in  Denver  to  the  initiative  pe- 
tition submitting  a  Singletax  amendment  to 
the  city  charter.  The  election  takes  place  on 
May  15.    [See  vol.  xviii.,  p.  524.] 

A  Warning  to  Land  Monopolists. 

Secretary  Lane  on  Monday  evening  issued 
an  appeal  to  holders  of  land  made  valuable  by 
government  reclamation  work.    He  said : 

These  70,000  acres  should  be  supporting  20,000 


families  this  year,  as  weU  as  supplying  food  for  an 
army  division  at  the  front.  They  belong  to  prm^ 
owners,  and  if  they  do  not  utilize  their  property,  the 
time  may  not  be  far  off  when  our  national  needs  wm 
require  confiscation  and  government  cultivation.  No 
one  is  entitled  to  that  which  he  does  not  use. 

Miners  for  Land  Value  Tax. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  in 
session  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin  in  New  YoA, 
on  April  14,  endorsed  the  program  of  the 
American  Committee  on  War  Finance  and 
adopted  the  following  resolutions  in  addition: 

Whereas,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  till- 
able land  are  being  held  out  of  use  in  the  United 
States  by  landowners  who  profit  from  the  people's 
necessities  through  the  rapidly-increasing  value  of 
said  land;  and,  . 

Whereas,  53  per  cent,  of  the  farms  in  Ilknms 
are  owned  by  absentee  landlords  and  cultivated  by 
tenants,  while  in  other  states  the  proportion  is  even 
greater;  and. 

Whereas,  it  is  now  urged  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  other  authorities  in  Washington 
that  men  and  boys  be  conscripted  or  enlisted  for 
labor  on  these  and  other  lands,  in  order  to  increase 
food  production  and  prev«it  i^  still  more  serious 
shortage  in  food  products;  and, 

Wheskeas,  such  measures,  if  adopted  and  carried 
out,  will  enormously  increhse  the  value  of  farm  lands 
now  unused,  to  the  enrichment  of  landlords  who 
have  not  and  will  not  perform  any  corresponding  ser- 
vice to  the  nation,  and  will  create  a  still  larger  class 
of  landless  men,  eager  for  the  opportunity  to  win 
independence  and  well  being  on  tiie  land  but  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  paying  the  excessive  prices 
demanded  for  land;  and. 

Whereas,  unless  the  Federal  Government  acts  to 
prevent  it,  these  measures  for  mobilizing  our  agri- 
cultural resources  will  create  a  landed  aristocracy 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  miserable  peasantry  on  the 
other;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  35  representatives  constituting  the 
wage  scale  committee  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  for  the  Central  CJompetitive  Fi^d,  em- 
bracing Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
that  we  do  hereby  urge  upon  Congress  prompt  action 
to  prevent  the  piling  up  of  huge  unearned  values  in 
land  through  the  conscription  or  enlisting  of  men 
and  boys  for  farm  labor,  and  by  the  operation  of  the 
present  world-wide  demand  for  the  food  which  these 
lands  will  produce  as  a  result  of  the  patriotism  and 
industry  of  said  conscripted  or  volunteer  workers; 
and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  we  urge  Congress  to  initiate  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  giving  Congnress  the  power  to 
levy  a  direct  tax  on  land  so  increased  in  value,  in 
order  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  increased  value  he 
taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  in  order 
also  that  the  price  of  said  lands  may  be  kept  within 
the  reach  of  the  men  and  boys  who  may  be  con- 
scripted or  enlisted,  and  of  all  others  able  and  will- 
ing to  cultivate  said  lands,  and  in  order  also  th^t 
absentee  land  owners  be  discouraged  from  holding 
said  lands  as  speculations  and  be  forced  to  dispose 
of  said  lands  to  those  able  and  willing  to  cultivate 
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them.  And  we  further  urge  upon  Congress  such 
amendments  to  the  farm  loan  act  as  will  provide  for 
extending  goveniment  credit  to  men  who  may  be 
conscripted  or  enlisted  for  farm  service,  and  who 
desire  to  remain  on  the  land  and  who  demonstrate 
such  thrift  and  character  as  to  justify  the  extension 
to  them  of  government  loans. 

(Signed  by  President  John  P.  White,  Vice- 
president  Frank  J.  Hayes,  and  35  representa- 
tives.) 
Wired  to  President  Wilson,  President  Gompers, 
Senate  Finance  and  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Labor  Matters. 

The  charsre  of  murder  against  John  R. 
Lawson,  leader  of  the  Colorado  coal  strike  of 
1913,  was  practically  withdrawn  on  April  11. 
Attomey-General  Hubbard  filed  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  a  confession  of  error  and  asked 
it  to  set  aside  the  conviction  and  life  sentence 
passed  upon  Lawson.  The  charge  was  based 
on  the  killing  of  a  deputy  sheriff  during  a 
fight  with  strikers.  Although  Lawson  was 
many  miles  from  the  place  at  tiie  time  he  was 
nevertheless  indicted  and  tried  before  Judge 
Granby  Hillyer  at  Trinidad,  who  had  been 
attorney  for  the  mining  companies  before  his 
elevation  to  the  bench.  He  was  found  guilty 
on  May  3,  1915,  but  the  Supeme  Court  or- 
dered  his  release  on  bail,  pending  appeal,  and 
disqualified  Judge  Hillyer  from  sitting  fur- 
ther in  the  case.  [See  vol.  xvi,  p.  1043,  vol. 
viii,  pp.  443,  450.] 

The  Victor  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  next 
to  Rockefelller's  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Co., 
fte  biggest  producer  in  the  Southern  Colo- 
rado coal  fields,  has  recognized  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and  unionized  its 
plant.  The  Victor  company,  togetiier  v^rith 
Rockefeller's,  was  involved  in  the  strike 
which  led  to  the  Ludlow  massacre. 

ToWo  Univerdty  Upholds  Free  Speech. 

The  trustees  of  Toledo  University  on  April 
10,  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4,  refused  to  accept 
we  resignation  of  Professor  Scott  Nearing. 
Professor  Nearing's  activity  in  opposition  to 
the  preparedness  movement  and  later 
against  the  declaration  of  war  had  excited 
the  enmity  of  the  Toledo  Commerce  Club 
and  the  Anthony  Wayne  Chapter  of  the  Sons 
01  the  American  Revolution.  The  latter  or- 
^zation     denounced     him     for     sasdng, 

There  is  more  danger  to  the  country  in  a 
ten  dollar  a  week  wage  than  in  a  foreign  in- 
vasion.'' The  Toledo  Commerce  Club,  at  a 
meeting  attended  by  200  members,  de- 
nounced him  for  presiding  at  a  peace  gath- 
^^g.  At  the  Commerce  Club's  meeting 
Father  Patrick  O'Brien  said  regarding  him: 


Men  of  such  caliber  ought  to  be  backed  up  against 
the  wall  and  shot.  Let  Scott  Nearing  or  any  other 
pacifist  insult  the  fiag  and  I,  a  priest,  past  three- 
score-and-ten,  will  knock  him  down.  God  forgive  me, 
men,  it  is  un-Christian,  but  I  feel  to-night  like  taking 
him  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  and  hanging  him  to 
the  nearest  tree. 

To  clarify  the  issue  Dr.  Nearing  resigned. 
The  university  students,  labor  organizations 
and  other  democratic  elements  held  meetings 
to  urge  the  trustees  to  refuse  to  accept  the 
resignation.  At  the  trustees'  meeting  the 
retention  of  Dr.  Nearing  was  urged  by 
President  Henry  Baum  of  the  Central  Labor 
Union,  Victor  Gauthier,  representing  7,000 
signers  of  a  petition,  and  Hyman  Levine, 
representing  the  students.  The  trustees 
were  swamped  with  messages  of  protest. 
The  result  was  the  defeat  of  all  amendments 
offered  to  cripple  the  motion  to  file  the  resig- 
nation and  the  final  action  retaining  Profes- 
sor Nearing.  [See  volume  xix,  page  514; 
current  volume,  pages  229,  254,  354.] 

Obituaiy. 

State  Senator  Edmund  B.  Osborne  of  New 
Jersey  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  his  home  in 
Montclair  on  April  12,  aged  52.  Senator 
Osborne  belonged  to  the  group  of  Single- 
taxers  afiUiated  with  the  Republican  party. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican 
Convention  in  1912,  but  withdrew  with  other 
progressive  delegates  to  form  the  Progres- 
sive party.  In  1913  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  gubernatorial  nomination  of  the  Pro- 
gressive party  and  made  his  fight  at  the  pri- 
maries on  the  Singletax  issue.  He  was  not 
nominated,  but  forced  his  successful  op- 
ponent, Everett  G.  Colby,  to  adopt  his  plat- 
form. After  the  collapse  of  the  Progressive 
party  he  returned  to  the  Republican  ranks, 
was  nominated  in  1916  for  State  Senator  and 
elected.  He  had  forced  the  Republicans  to 
put  home  rule,  municipal  ownership  and 
franchise  taxation  in  their  platform,  and 
until  stricken  down  had  fought  vigorously  to 
keep  his  party  colleagues  and  Governor  Edge 
to  llieir  pledges. 

Reverend  August  W.  Dellgren  died  at  Chi- 
cago on  April  7.  He  was  well  known  as  a 
worker  in  the  Singletax  cause.  He  took  ac- 
tive part  in  the  Delaware  campaign  of  1895- 
96  and  in  campaigns  in  other  States  since 
then.  In  Chicago  he  published  and  edited  for 
some  years  a  Swedish  Singletax  paper. 

M«xico. 

The  new  Congress,  which  means  the  res- 
toration of  legislative  power  after  an  inter- 
ruption of  three  years,  met  on  the  15th.  Gen- 
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eral  Carranza,  the  President-elect,  delivered 
an  exhaustive  address  on  the  condition  of  the 
country,  and  reviewed  the  events  since  the 
fall  of  the  Madero  government.  He  bade  the 
Deputies  and  Senators  to  note  that  the  people 
were  determined  to  be  free,  and  that  it  was 
only  as  they  clung  to  democracy  that  they 
coudd  have  liberty.  President  Wilson  is  to 
receive  the  Mexican  Ambassador,  Ignacio 
Bonillas,  on  the  18th,  when  complete  diplo- 
matic relations  that  were  broken  off  at  the 
time  Huerta  usurped  the  government  will  be 
restored.    [See  curr«mt  volume,  page  355.] 

Europ— n  War. 

The  Battle  of  Arras,  which  had  assumed 
such  magnitude  on  the  10th,  has  continued 
throughout  the  week.  The  main  action  was 
confined  to  the  British,  who  held  the  northern 
part  of  the  line  from  Arras  to  Soissons.  On 
a  twelve  mile  front  north  and  south  of  Arras 
the  Germans  have  been  pushed  back  to  the 
outskirts  of  Lens,  which  is  expected  to  be 
given  up  as  soon  as  they  finish  destroying  the 
factories  and  mines  of  that  important  indus- 
trial center.  More  than  14,000  prisoners 
were  taken  by  the  British,  together  with  194 
guns  ^at  tiie  Germans  had  not  time  to  move. 
On  the  16th  action  on  the  Western  front  be- 
came general  from  Ypres  to  Belfort.  The 
French,  who  had  continued  a  heavy  artillery 
bombardment  for  several  days  on  their  whole 
front,  launched  an  attack  in  the  Aisne  region 
east  of  Soissons,  to  which  the  Germans  re- 
treated after  the  battle  of  the  Mame,  and 
where  they  have  been  entrenched  ever  since. 
The  battle  is  still  in  progress,  and  has  result- 
ed already  in  the  capture  of  10,000  prisoners 
and  a  corresponding  amount  of  equipment. 
It  is  thought  by  many  persons  that  this  may 
be  the  general  offensive  for  which  the  Allies 
have  b^  preparing.  Rumors  of  strike  trou- 
bles in  German  cities,  and  the  large  number 
of  prisoners  taken  by  the  French  and  Ger- 
man troops,  are  taken  to  indicate  dishearten- 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  German  populace. 
The  Western  front  is  supposed  to  have  5,000,- 
000  men  in  the  armies  of  both  belligerents 
who  will  be  engaged  in  tiie  general  battle. 
Nothing  of  importance  has  been  announced 
from  the  eastern  front  on  the  Russian  bor- 
der, in  Roumania,  in  Macedonia,  or  in  Italy. 
Indefinite  reports  from  Mesopotamia  indicate 
continued  success  by  the  British  and  Russian 
forces.    [See  current  volume,  page  355.] 

The  submarine  warfare  continues  without 
modification.  The  statement  of  the  British 
Admiralty  for  the  week  ending  April  8,  says 
that  seventeen  British  merchant  vessels  of 


over  1,600  tons  were  sunk  by  mines  and  tor- 
pedoes. During  the  same  period  the  number 
of  vessels  of  all  nationalities  over  100  tons 
entering  British  ports  was  2,406,  and  the 
number  departing  2,367.  There  was  a  de- 
crease in  the  loss  of  ships  over  the  precedinfir 
week. 

Brazil  and  Bolivia  have  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany.  Brazil  has  seized 
the  German  ships  in  her  harbors.  Uruguay 
approves  the  course  of  the  United  States  in 
opposition  to  imrestricted  submarine  war- 
fare, but  will  itself  remain  neutral.  It  is  re- 
ported from  Buenos  Ayres  that  the  A-B-C 
powers  are  tr3ang  to  arrange  for  a  confer- 
ence in  that  city  of  South  American  republics 
to  study  and  establish,  if  possible,  a  conti- 
nental entente  in  regard  to  war  problems. 
Street  demonstrations  occur  in  which  the 
people  demand  that  the  German  minister  be 
given  his  passports.  Costa  Rica  approves 
the  course  taken  by  the  United  States  and 
regrets  that  ite  lack  of  material  sl3?engtii 
prevents  it  from  lending  more  material  aid, 
but  it  offers  its  ports  to  the  American  navy 
in  case  of  need.  Mexico  announces  neutral- 
ity as  its  policy  during  the  war. 

All  activities  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  since  entering  tiie  war,  so  far  as  an- 
nounced to  the  public,  are  in  the  nature  of 
preparation.  A  conunission  consisting  of 
British  Foreign  Secretary  Balfour,  French 
Minister  of  Justice  Viviani,  and  General 
Joffre,  is  said  to  be  on  the  way  to  this  coun- 
try to  confer  as  to  co-operation  witii  the 
Entente  Allies. 

A  division  has  occurred  in  the  Socialist 
party  of  Germany  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
conference  at  Gotha,  which  has  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  party  to  be  known  as  the 
Independent  Socialist  Party  of  Germany. 
The  leaders  of  this  movement  are  Hugo 
Haase  and  Georg  Ledebour,  and  the  policy  of 
the  new  party  is  described  as  fundamental 
opposition  to  the  Government  system,  its  war 
policy,  and  the  pro-Government  policgr  of  the 
Socialist  wing  led  by  Philip  Scheidemann. 
Fifteen  members  of  the  Reichstag  were  in- 
cluded among  the  148  Socialists  participating 
in  the  Gotha  conference. 

NOTES 

— Cash  wheat  sold  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
on  the  12th  for  $2.30  a  bushel.  Flour  sold  for  $11.75 
a  barrel,  an  increase  of  $2.50  in  ten  days. 

— The  Rhode  Island  State  Senate  passed  on  April 
10  the  bill  giving  women  the  right  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dential electors. 
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— A  dividend  of  100  per  cent,  was  declared  by  the 
German-American  Sugar  Company  at  a  meeting  of 
its  directors  at  Chicago  on  April  10. 

— ^Herbert  C.  Hoover  was  made  Chairman  of  the 
National  Food  Board  on  April  11  by  th6  National 
Defense  Council. 

—The  Single  Tax  Club  of  Pittsburgh  has  elected 
for  the  following  year:  President,  Charles  E.  Snyder; 
vice-president,  B.  B.  McGinnis;  secretary-treasurer, 
Wayne  Paulin,  5086  Jenkins  Arcade. 

— ^Thomas  F.  Smith,  Tammanyite,  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  15th  New  York  district  at  a 
special  electi<m  on  April  12  by  a  vote  of  8,838  to 
2,450  for  Boyle,  Republican,  and  728  for  Cannon, 
Socialist 

— The  Canadian  Government  on  the  16th  placed 
'wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  semolina  on  the  free  list. 
As  the  reciprocal  clauses  of  the  American  tariff 
admit  free  wheat  and  wheat  products  of  all  coun- 
tries that  admit  American  wheat  without  duty,  this 
action  of  Canada's  establishes  free  trade  in  these 
products  between  the  two  countries. 

— The  Committee  on  War  Finance,  advocating  con- 
scription of  incomes  over  $100,000,  and  heavy  tax- 
ation of  incomes  over  $10,000,  has  received  many  en- 
dorsements from  prominent  war  advocates.  Among 
these  are  E.  W.  Scripps  of  San  Diego,  Thomas  W. 
Lawson  of  Boston,  Professor  H.  W.  L.  Dana  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  Professor  Charles  A.  Beard 
of  Columbia. 

— Censorship  of  war  news  was  placed  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  April  14  in  control  of  a  committee  com- 
posed of  Secretaries  Lansing,  Baker  and  Daniels, 
and  the  magazine  writer,  George  Creel.  They  wUl 
form  a  board,  of  which  Creel  will  be  chairman,  to 
guard  military  secrets  of  possible  value,  and  to  give 
publicity  to  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the 
war, 

— The  Progressive  party  national  convention  in 
session  at  St.  Louis  on  April  13  voted  to  oust  the 
National  Committee  which  had  endorsed  the  can- 
didacy of  Charles  E.  Hughes  last  year.  A  new 
national  conmiittee  was  named,  headed  by  Mathew 
Hale.  F.  H.  Chase,  of  New  York,  was  made  secre- 
tary, and  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  of  New  Jersey,  treas- 
urer. The  new  executive  conmiittee  is  to  be  headed 
by  Victor  Murdock.  The  other  members  are  John 
M.  Parker  of  Louisiana,  D.  H.  Carroll  of  North 
Dakota,  F.  M.  Ingersoll  of  Idaho,  John  Taylor  of 
New  York,  Albert  D.  Norton!  of  Missouri,  and  C.  D. 
McClure  of  Georgia. 

— ^Although  frlMids  of  Reverend  Bouck  White, 
convicted  of  flag  desecration,  have  raised  the  $100 
fine  imposed  upon  him,  he  has  refused  to  accept  it 
and  thereby  gain  his  liberty.  His  prison  sentence 
of  80  days  expired  on  April  13,  but  declaring  that 
he  has  done  no  wrong  and  will  not  "buy  his  way 
out  of  jail,"  he  insists  on  remaining  at  the  Tombs 
for  100  days  longer  in  preference  to  paying  the  fine. 
His  offense  consisted  in  concluding  a  ceremony  at 
his  church  in  which  the  flags  of  all  nations  were 
burnt  in  a  melting  i>ot.  It  was  intended  to  symbol- 
ize universal  brotherhood. 

m     ^     m 

A  wise  man  changes  his  mind,  a  fool  never. — Span- 
ieh  Proverb* 


PRESS  OPINIONS 

Repatriating  Soldiers. 

Australian  Worker  (Sidney)  February  22.— In 
every  other  country,  and  in  all  other  periods  of 
history,  the  demobilization  of  an  army  has  involved 
industrial  chaos  and  human  misery.  For  the  first 
time  on  record  a  people  have  resolved  to  face  the 
task  of  converting  soldiers  into  citizens  without 
hopelessly  congesting  all  avenues  of  employment. 
TWs  is  a  project  which  isi  deserving  of  the  warm- 
est support  by  all  who  love  Australia,  and  all  who 
desire  to  see  justice  done  to  those  wno  have  volun- 
tarily surrendered  the  ease  and  safety  of  civic 
position,  and  faced  the  dangers  of  war.  This  un- 
dertaking is  one  of  vast  magrnitude.  A  preliminary 
estimate  of  the  land  settlement  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem indicates  that  at  least  fifty  thousand  of  our 
returned  soldiers  will  be  willing  to  take  up  the  posi- 
tion of  primary  producers,  and  the  estimated  cost  of 
settling  these  men  on  Australian  land  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  success  is  one  thousand  pounds  per  head. 

Why  Conscription  is  Demanded. 

New  York  Evening  Post,  April  11. — Conscription- 
ist  strategy  has  executed  within  the  last  few  weeks 
a  remarkable  change  of  front  which  might  fill  Hin- 
denburg  with  envy.  Up  till  a  few  weeks  ago  we 
were  told  that  universal  service  must  come  because 
the  volunteer  soldier  was  not  fit  to  serve  the  nation 
in  a  great  emergency.  To-day  we  must  have  con- 
scription because  the  volunteer  soldier  is  too  good 
to  serve  the  nation  in  a  great  emergency.  Familiar 
to  all  of  us  is  the  argument  developed  from  Upton, 
expanded  by  Huidekoper,  popularized  by  Leonard 
Wood  and  all  the  security  leagues,  that  the  Ameri- 
can volunteer  and  militia  man  has  at  all  times  been 
a  disappointment  and  a  disgrace;  that  he  has  shown 
himself  undisciplined,  a  slacker,  and,  not  rarely,  a 
coward;  and  that  especially  under  the  conditions  of 
modem  warfare  it  would  be  murder  for  the  indivi- 
dual and  folly  for  the  nation  to  send  volunteer 
fighters  into  the  trenches.  .  .  .  Now  comes  the  de- 
mand that  we  must  not  take  advantage  of  the 
enthusiasm,  devotion,  and  superior  intelligence  of 
the  volunteer  soldier  to  throw  the  first  burden  of 
the  war  upon  him,  while  the  slacker  and  the  lackwit 
are  left  at  home.  Sometimes  the  two  arguments 
blend,  and  in  the  same  breath  the  volunteer  is  too 
good  and  too  bad  to  be  of  immediate  use.  The  ex- 
planation, of  course,  is  that  any  stick  is  good  enough 
to  beat  a  dog  with.  What  our  conscriptionists  are 
thinking  to-day  is  not  so  much  the  war,  as  after 
the  war.  Their  hearts  being  set  upon  saddling  this 
country  with  universal  service,  the  possible  success 
of  a  war  fought  by  volunteers  would  be  quite  as 
fatal  to  their  plans  as  the  utter  breakdown  of  the 
voluntary  system.  Policy  requires,  therefore,  that 
the  volunteers  be  refused  a  chance  to  show  what 
they  can  do. 

«    «    « 

The  aim  of  education  should  be  rather  to  teach 
us  how  to  think  than  what  to  think — rather  to  im- 
prove our  minds  so  as  to  enable  us  to  think  for  our- 
selves, than  to  load  the  memory  with  the  thoughts 
of  other  men. — BeaUie. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  ATLANTIC  CITY  CONFERENCE. 

The  Greet  Adventure's  Case. 

In  pursuance  of  the  call  for  a  National  Single  Tax 
Conference  to  endorse  the  Great  Adventure  and  to 
consider  ways  and  means  of  advancing  the  cause 
throughout  the  country,  signed  by  over  one  hundred 
Single  Taxers  throughout  the  country,  the  Confer- 
ence assembled  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  the  after- 
noon of  Friday,  April  13th,  and  continued  in  session 
until  the  evening  of  Sunday,  15th. 

The  following  permanent  oflScers  of  the  Confer- 
ence were  elected:  William  J.  Wallace  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Chairman;  James  H.  Dix,  Secretary. 

Luke  North,  the  leader  of  the  Great  Adventure 
Campaign  in  California,  addressed  the  Conference 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  after  which  an  enthusiastic 
ovation  was  accorded  him  during  which  the  Confer- 
ence stood  and  sang  the  Land  Song. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  on  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
Edmund  Burke  Osborne,  State  Senator  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Henry  George,  Jr. 

The  Conference  granted  special  time  to  Mr. 
Charles  James,  Judge  Ryckman  and  Mr.  DeJamett, 
representing  the  Equity  Tax  League  of  California, 
to  address  the  Conference  regarding  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  proposed  by  the  Equity  Tax 
League. 

James  H.  Dix  presented  the  following  resolution 
endorsing  the  Great  Adventure  and  providing  for  a 
National  Organization  to  promote  political  action 
throughout  the  country,  which  was  adopted. 

Whereas,  In  the  Great  Adventure  Campaign  last 
Fall  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  and  women  in 
California  cast  their  votes  in  favor  of  restoring  all 
the  land  to  all  the  people  by  the  Single  Tax;  and. 

Whereas,  This  success  has  inspired  more  enthu- 
siasm and  hope  of  early  fulfillment  of  our  great  pur- 
pose than  any  event  since  the  days  of  Henry  George; 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Conference  of  Single  Taxers 
of  the  United  States  at  Atlantic  City,  heartily  en- 
dorse the  Great  Adventure  and  urge  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  mankind  to  devote  them- 
selves and  their  money  to  the  Great  Adventure  in 
California  and  to  all  similar  movements  throughout 
tiie  country,  which  unobscured  by  other  issues,  aim  to 
restore  by  political  action  the  land  to  the  people. 

On  Sunday  an  address  was  made  by  Robert  D. 
Towne  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  a  chalk  talk  delivered 
by  J.  W.  Bengough.  The  following  resolution  was 
presented  by  James  H.  Dix  and  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  Conference: 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  proclaim  the  idle  land  of  the  nation 
thrown  open  for  productive  use  by  the  people  as  an 
emergency  measure;  and  that  he  urge  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  necessary  funds  by  taxing  the  value 
of  land  without  regftrd  to  any  improvements  thereon. 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  adopted  providing 
for  a  National  organization,  a  National  organization 
was  formed  by  the  Conference  which  is  to  be  known 
as  the  "National  Great  Adventure  for  the  Single 
Tax."  Provisional  officers  for  1917  were  elected  as 
follows:  William  J.  Wallace,  President;  Luke  North, 
Vice-president;  James  H.  Dix,  Secretary;  Charles  H. 


Ingersoll,  Treasurer.  The  representatives  to  the  Na- 
tional Committee  which  will  guide  the  work  of  the 
new  organization  were  chosen  from  twenty-one 
states. 

The  following  Constitution  was  adopted: 

The  National  Great  Adventure  declares  for  po- 
litical action  to  gain  at  once  the  primary  conditions 
of  human  freedom  there  shall  be  no  tax  except  the 
Single  Tax  on  land  values;  all  community  created 
values  of  land  shall  be  taken  by  the  community  and 
used  for  public  purposes  only. 

1st.  The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  The 
National  Great  Adventure  for  the  Single  Tax. 

2nd.  Its  object  shall  be  to  obtain  by  Uie  Single  Tax 
the  restoration  of  the  land  to  all  the  people,  either 
through  initiative  demand  or  by  political  party 
action. 

3rd.  Its  membership  shall  constitute  all  those  who 
subscribe  to  this  constitution,  and  pay  its  annual 
dues  of  one  dollar  ($1.00). 

4th.  It  shall  be  guided  by  a  National  Committee 
composed  of  three  members  from  each  State,  to  be 
elected  by  the  membership  of  this  organization  in 
their  respective  States. 

5th.  The  National  Committee  shall  elect  a  Presi- 
dent, Vice-president,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who 
shall  also  be  the  officers  of  the  National  Great  Adven- 
ture. 

6th.  Officers  and  National  Committeemen  shall  be 
elected  annually  and  shall  hold  office  until  the  elec- 
tion of  their  successors. 

7th.  The  National  Committee  shall  be  elected  on 
or  about  March  15th  of  each  year  by  ballot.  The 
National  Secretary  shall  send  ballots  on  or  before 
February  15th  to  all  members  in  good  standing  in 
their  respective  States,  and  said  ballots  shall  contain 
the  names  of  all  candidates  proposed  by  petitions 
of  ten  members  in  that  State,  filed  with  the  National 
Secretary  on  or  before  February  1st  of  that  year. 

8th.  The  National  Committee  shall  meet  imme- 
diately preceding  the  annual  Assembly,  which  shall 
be  held  on  or  about  May  15th,  and  elect  officers. 
National  Committeemen  not  present  may  vote  by 
proxy. 

9th.  Twenty-five  members  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum at  the  annual  Assembly. 

10th.  The  annual  dues  shall  be  payable  on  or  be- 
fore January  15th. 

11th.  Notice  of  proposed  amendments  must  be 
signed  by  at  least  twenty-five  members  in  good  stand- 
ing, and  shall  be  mailed  with  the  official  ballot 
Amendments  shall  be  adopted  only  by  a  three-fifths 
vote. 

12th.  Provisional  Officers  and  National  Committee 
shall  be  elected  by  this  Conference. 

jABfBS  H.  Dix, 
Secretary  of  the  Conference. 

The  Equity  League's  Case. 

More  than  260,000  votes  were  cast  in  California 
last  November  for  a  Single  Tax  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  The  bankers,  the  realty  men,  the  daily 
papers,  and  big  business  generally,  combined  to  de- 
feat it  by  the  most  mendacious  methods,  and  spent 
more  than  $200,000  to  do  so.  Single  Taxers  of  every 
kind  joined  hands  to  put  the  amendment  over.  Its 
supporters  vied  with  one  another  in  a  most  remark- 
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able  educational  campaign.  Of  more  than  110,000 
registered  Socialists  in  the  state,  it  is  safe  to  say 
100,000  voted  for  the  amendment.  So  elated  were 
we  all  who  had  worked  for  the  measure  that  as  soon 
as  the  result  was  known,  the  campaign  of  1918  was 
begun. 

The  discussion  of  the  amendment  during  the  cam- 
paign had  developed  many  objections  to  its  form. 
All  agreed  that  the  next  amendment  to  be  submitted 
should  obviate  these  defects  in  the  bill  which  lost  it 
thousands  of  votes. 

A  call  was  sent  broadcast  for  a  Single  Tax  Con- 
ference to  be  held  at  Los  Angeles  Dec.  18  to  draft 
another  measure  and  to  plan  the  campaign.  Luke 
North  at  first  declined  to  attend.  Later  he  changed 
his  mind  and  attended,  giving  notice,  however,  that 
he  would  not  be  bound  by  any  action  of  the  confer- 
ence except  by  unanimous  consent. 

After  several  hours'  ineffectual  effort  to  get  to- 
gether on  a  bill.  North  withdrew.  A  State-wide 
Single  Tax  Conference  was  then  called  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, January  13th.  Special  efforts  were  made  by 
the  friends  of  Luke  North  to  get  him  to  attend.  He 
declined.  Instead  he  sent  to  the  conference  his  own 
measure,  signed  by  himself  and  three  other  persons, 
with  the  ultimatum:  ''Adopt  our  bill  or  we  go  it 
alone." 

After  three  days'  discussion  by  this  conference, 
composed  of  57  representative  Single  Taxers  of  the 
State,  the  Equity  Tax  League's  proposed  amendment 
was  adopted.  An  organization  was  effected  with  J. 
Stitt  Wilson  as  president,  with  which  have  been 
merged  or  affiliated  all  the  Single  Tax  organizations 
in  the  State.  The  Socialist  party  has  endorsed  this 
action. 

When  the  Los  Angeles  Singe  Tax  League,  of 
which  Luke  North  was  a  member,  endorsed  the  Equity 
League  bill,  North  and  13  of  his  personal  adherents 
withdrew.  These  14  have  since  constituted  the  so- 
called  Great  Adventure  group.  Abandoned  and  re- 
pudiated by  his  followers  in  California  for  his  auto- 
cratic methods  and  undemocratic  spirit,  the  Atlantic 
City  conference  was  called  for  his  benefit. 

Many  names  of  prominent  genuine  Single  Taxers 
were  obtained  by  false  and  deceitful  representation 
as  to  the  object  of  the  conference.    Impressed  by  the 
names  attached  to  the  call,  especially  by  those  from 
New  York,  the  Equity  Tax  League  was  represented 
at  the  conference  by  four  persons,  Charles  James 
and  J.  H.  Ryckman  from  Los  Angeles,  A.  Lyle  de  Jar- 
nette  and  Agnes  Brundin  from  San  Diego,  who  ap- 
peared to  protest  against  the  conference  taking  any 
action  of  approval  or.  disapproval  on  the  proposed 
amendment  of  the  Great  Adventure  bill  or  of  the 
Equity  Tax  League  bill,  and  to  make  a  final  last  ap- 
peal for  harmony  in  California.     They  offered  no 
objection  to  the  passage  of  the  most  laudatory  reso- 
lution as  to  Luke  North  and  the  Great  Adventure 
in  the  campaign  of  1916,  but  they  begged  the  confer- 
ence to  keep  hands  off  the  California  situation.    The 
conference  promptly  passed  a  resolution  declining  to 
hear  the  Equity  Tax  League's  side  of  the  case. 
About  24  persons  who  had  signed  the  call  withdrew 
from  the  conference   and   formulated   a   vigorous 
minority  protest  against  the  arbitrary  action  of  the 
conference. 
As  soon  as  North  and  his  adherents  learned  of  the 


protest  they  relented,  and  word  went  down  the  line 
that  the  Equity  Tax  League  side  should  be  heard. 
But  it  was  too  late.  The  mischief  had  been  done. 
The  representatives  from  California  spoke,  but  their 
words  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  Nothing  remains  now 
but  for  the  Equity  League,  backed  by  95  per  cent,  of 
the  Single  Taxers  of  California,  to  get  busy  and  get 
signatures  to  its  petition  and  to  give  the  people  the 
chance  to  vote  for  the  best  Single  Tax  measure  ob- 
tainable at  this  time. 

THE  EQUITY  TAX  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

By  J.  H.  RYCKMAN,  President  for  South- 
ern California. 

CHARLES  JAMES> 

Secretary  Los  Angeles  Single  Tax  League. 

A.  LYLE  DE  JARNETTE, 

Campaign    Manager   San    Diego    County, 
1916. 

AGNES  BRUNDIN, 

Assistant. 

The  PlrotMt. 

To  All  Single  Taxers: 

The  undersigned,  being  a  minority  of  the  persons 
attending  a  meeting  called  to  be  a  National  Con- 
ference of  Single  Taxers  of  the  United  States,  held 
at  Atlantic  City  on  April  13,  14  and  15,  1917,  deem 
it  their  duty  to  present  a  statement  of  the  occur- 
rences which  have  obliged  them  to  dissociate  them- 
selves from  the  conclusions  reached  and  the  future 
action  recommended  by  the  Conference. 

FIRST:— As  to  the  Call:  Those  of  us  who  signed 
the  Call  declare  that  we  were  induced  to  sign  it 
under  representations  that  such  a  Conference,  by 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  260,000  votes  had 
been  cast  in  the  late  election  in  California  for  a 
Single  Tax  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution, 
would  advance  the  Single  Tax  cause  throughout 
the  country.  It  was  further  urged  that  Luke 
North,  having  been  an  energetic  worker  for  the 
Great  Adventure  movement,  which  had  been  a  fac- 
tor of  great  importance  in  the  campaign,  would  be 
the  best  man  to  tell  the  story.  We  assert  that  we 
did  not  understand  and  we  were  not  inform! J  that 
only  Single  Taxers  who  approved  the  Great  Ad- 
venture as  represented  by  Luke  North,  endorsed  its 
methods,  accepted  its  claims  and  supported  its  lead- 
ers, would  be  welcome  to  participate. 

SECOND :--As  to  the  Conference  itself:  The 
Conference  assembled  on  Friday  afternoon,  William 
J.  Wallace  was  elected  Chairman  and  James  H. 
Dix,  Secretary,  and  committees  appointed  to  report 
the  same  evening.  On  reassembling  the  committees 
presented  their  reports.  The  Rules  Committee  re- 
ported as  the  first  item  of  business  for  Saturday 
morning  the  consideration  of  ''The  Single  Tax  work 
in  California."  The  report  of  the  Committee  was 
never  submitted  to  the  meeting  by  the  Chairman 
but  he  assumed  the  right  to  amend  the  resolution 
by  striking  out  the  words  "Single  Tax"  and  sub- 
stituting the  words  "Great  Adventure."  He  based 
his  action  on  the  theory  that  the  only  question  be- 
fore the  Conference  was  to  devise  ways  and  means 
of  advancing  the  Great  Adventure  movement  as  rep- 
resented by  Luke  North.  By  his  action  he  put 
the  meeting  in  the  position  of  having  to  overrule 
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the  Chair  in  order  to  act  upon  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Chairman  himself.  It  is 
but  just  to  the  Chairman  to  say  that  in  all  his 
arbitrary  and  unusual  rulings  he  was  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  persons  present  at  the  meeting. 

Some  idea  of  the  narrowly  restricted  spirit  in 
which  the  Chairman  ruled  may  be  gained  from  the 
following  incident:  The  Conference  met  on  Jeffer- 
son's Birthday.  Following  a  time-honored  custom, 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  offered  appropriate 
resolutions  laudatory  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  said 
that  "the  land  belongs  in  usufruct  to  the  living." 
The  Chairman  ruled  that  it  was  not  ''so  nominated 
in  the  bond/'  and  refused  to  permit  the  meeting  to 
consider  the  resolution. 

The  signers  of  this  statement  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  they  have  never  attended  a  meeting  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Chairman  so  narrow  in  his  con- 
structions and  so  arbitrary  in  his  rulings.  The  im- 
pression produced  upon  the  undersigned  was  that 
he  was  merely  executing  a  predetermined  policy  of 
''riding  roughshod"  over  all  attempts  at  discussion. 
A  motion  to  accord  the  representatives  of  the  Equity 
Tax  League  the  same  time  in  which  to  present  their 
case  as  was  to  be  given  to  Luke  North  was  voted 
down,  whereupon  most  of  the  signers  of  this  protest 
withdrew  from  the  Conference.  At  the  next  meet- 
ing, apparently  after  the  leaders  of  the  majority 
realized  their  tactical  error,  this  action  was  rescind- 
ed, and  a  hearing  given  to  A.  Lyle  de  Jamette  and 
Agnes  A.  Brundin  of  San  Diego,  Judge  J.  H.  Ryck- 
man  and  Charles  James  .of  Los  Angeles. 

We  hesitate  to  place  upon  Luke  North  the  en- 
tire responsibility  for  proceedings  which  put  him 
in  such  an  unfavorable  light,  but  he  sat  through 
them  all  without  protesting  but  openly  stating  "I 
do  not  want  to  be  fair." 

We  believe  in  the  direct  and  uncompromising  ad- 
vocacy of  the  Single  Tax  by  methods  which  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  general  sentiment  of  Single 
Taxers  in  the  several  States. 

For  our  part,  what  we  have  heard  and  seen  at  this 
Conference  leads  us  to  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  That  Luke  North's  Great  Adventure  prop- 
aganda, however  eloquent  and  fervid  in  itself, 
has  been  of  such  an  intolerant  character  as  to 
alienate  practically  all  of  the  Single  Tax  men  and 
women  of  California  who  are  devoted  to  the  cause 
in  that  State  and  whose  work  has  been  the  chief 
agency  in  bringing  so  large  a  number  of  voters  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

(2)  That  nevertheless  we  concede  to  Luke 
North  and  his  associates  the  same  freedom  of 
action  in  working  for  the  cause  that  we  claim  for 
ourselves,  and  regard  as  undemocratic  any  attempt 
to  place  obstacles  in  the  path  of  any  success  which 
he  may  be  able  to  achieve.  We  hope  that  those 
who  agree  with  his  methods  and  can  accept  his 
leadership  will  give  him  their  support. 

(3)  That  if  Luke  North  sustains  any  relation 
of  leadership  to  and  not  merely  accidental  association 
with  a  body  of  260,000  voters  in  California,  it  is 
clear  that  the  movement  must  be  self-sustaining 
and  that  outside  financial  aid  is  unnecessary. 

(4)  That  while  we  do  not  presume  to  advise 
individuals,  we  do  respectfully  urge  upon  Single 
Tax  organizations  outside  of  California  that  until 


such  time  as  harmony  is  restored  in  State  Single  Tax 
affairs  no  financial  support  be  extended  to  any  group 
in  that  State. 

(5)  That  as  we  believe  in  self-government,  we 
deem  it  unwise  to  support  the  group  headed  by 
Luke  North  as  against  the  Equity  Tax  League 
to  which  all  other  Single  Tax  organizations  in  Cali- 
fornia have  given  their  support 

F.  H.  MONROE,  P.  H.  CORNICK,  STOUGHTON  COOLEY, 
BYRON  W.  HOLT,  HARRY  H.  WILLOCK,  JOHN  J.  MUR- 
PHY, WILLIAM  LUSTGABTEN,  EDWARD  VOLAK, 
HENRY  J.  GIBBONS,  JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER.  BENJAMIN 
DOBLIN.  A.  P.  POTTER.  A.  C.  PLEYDELL.  MANNE  M. 
KLEIN,  HAROLD  SUDELL,  AUGUST  WEYMANN.  WES- 
LEY E.  BARKER.  WILUAM  RYAN.  B.  F.  UNDAS. 
JOSEPH  H.  FINK.  R.  C.  BARNUM.  WALTER  G.  STEWART, 
FRANK   KEPPLE.   FREDERIC  CYRUS  LEUBUSCHER. 

FREE  RUSSIA. 

By  C.  J.  BueU 

Read  at  the  great  Minneapolia  mass  meeting,  com- 
memorating   the   Rtissian  Revolution 

Russia,  f  ree,  we  greet  thee. 
The  democrats  of  the  world  greet  thee. 
All  lovers  of  Liberty  greet  thee. 
We  dasp  thy  hand  in  friendship 
Thou  latest  land  of  Freedom^ 

Russia,  free,  we  greet  thee, 

Land  of  unbounded  forests — 

Land  of  limitless  plains, 

Land  of  frozen  north  and  sunny  south. 

Land  of  mountains   and  mighty  rivers, 

Rich  in  mines  and  fertile  fields. 

Nature  has  been  kind  to  thee. 

Thy  physical  resources  are  great 

Beyond  all  human  ken. 

Russia,  free,  we  greet  thee. 

Thy  people,  too,  are  strong,  and  grand  and  free. 

Some  are  rude  and  unlettered. 

Some  are  g;entle,  mild,  refined. 

In  thee  all  nations  meet — 

Finn  and  Lapp  and  Muscovite 

Lett  and  Pole  and  Lithuan 

Kossack,  Tartar,  Georgian, 

Bulgar,  Swede  and  German, 

Jew  and  Greek  and  Mussulman 

Hunn  and  Goth  and  Roman. 

Thou,  the  great  melting  pot, 

Where  all  these  bloods  shall  mingle 

To  make  a  new  race  of  democrats — 

A  race  with  grandest  ideals — 

Ardent  in  love  of  Freedom 

Counting  Ker  martyrs  in  millions. 

Russia,  free,  we  greet  thee. 

The  greatest  hope  of  our  souls  shall  T>e 

The  one  great  prayer  of  our  hearts  for  thee 

Follow  the  ways  of  Liberty — 

And  keep  thy  people  ever  free. 


Influence  is  to  be  measured  not  by  the  extent  of 
surface  it  covers,  but  by  its  kind. — W.  E.  Channing. 
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A  police  magistrate  in  Cleveland  was  disposing  of 
cases  at  the  rate  of  about  two  a  minute,  with  great 
exactness  and  dignity,  being  judge,  jury,  and  attor- 
ney, all  in  one. 

"Then  you  are  sure  you  recognize  this  linen  coat 
as  the  one  stolen  from  you?"  he  said  to  a  com- 
plainant. 

"Yes,  your  Honor," 

"How  do  you  know  it  is  yours?" 

"You  can  see  that  it  is  of  a  peculiar  make,  your 
Honor,"  replied  the  witness.  "That  is  the  way  I 
know  it." 

"Are  you  aware,  sir,"  shouted  the  justice,  turn- 
ing to  a  closet  back  of  him  and  producing  a  similar 
coat,  "that  there  are  others  like  it?" 

"Indeed  I  am,"  replied  the  witness,  still  more 
placidly.  "I  had  two  stolen." — Case  and  Comment. 
*    *     * 

"Have  you  got  any  letters  for  Mike  Howe?" 
asked  the  farmer. 

"For  whom?"  snapped  the  perspiring  official. 

"Mike  Howe,  I  said!"  bawled  the  farmer,  louder 
than  ever.  "Don't  you  know  your  job,  or  can't  you 
talk  English?  Have  you  any  letters  for  Mike 
Howe?     Now  do  you  understand?" 

The  postmaster  took  off  his  glasses. 

"No,  I  have  not,"  he  snorted.    "Neither  for  your 
cow  nor  any  one  else's." — Sobered  Heart  Review, 
m     m     m 

Jones  had  conceived  a  grudge  against  O'Connor 
and  sought  for  a  way  to  pay  him  out. 

"I  say,  O'Connor,"  he  said,  "you  remember  you 
told  me  you  had  hunted  tigers  in  West  Africa? 
Well,  Captain  Smith  tells  me  there  are  no  tigers 
there." 

"Quite  right,  quite  right,"  said  O'Connor  bland- 
ly.   "I  killed  them  all."— C^tca^o  Herald. 
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those  who  ahow  signs  of  intolerance.  .        .      , 

Taking  for  his  text  the  statement  that  the  first  casual- 
ties of  war  are  Free  Press  and  Free  Speech,  the  writer 
makes  a  brilliant  presentation  of  the  case  for  utmost 
freedom. 

WHAT  READERS  THINK  OP  IT: , 
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the  ideas  expressed  so  well  in  such  a  small  space." 
Leonard  D.  Abbott— "I  am  Rlad  that  this  essay  is 
to  have  a  longer  life  in  pamphlet  form." 
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How  to  Pay  for  the  War 

Zmmenie  war  approprUtloiig  htw  bMB  made  by  Conffr«M.  We  support  tbeie  approprUttons  beeavae  a  Imrf 
ram  of  moaey  mast  be  immediately  available. 

Probably  it  will  be  neoeesary  to  follow  these  appropriations  with  others. 

The  important  thinf  is  to  be  olear  in  ew  own  minds  as  to  how  to  deal  with  the  indebtedness  whidh  the  isaoM 
of  bonds  and  oertltoates  wiU  represent 

The  debt  mvst  be  paid  by  taxation  of  all  inoomes,  except  very  small  ones,  on  the  lines  sufcested  below.  Ovr 
Oommittee  reoommends  that  inoomes  below  |S.000  a  year  be  exempt  from  taxation,  for  the  reason  that  people  of 
snoh  moderate  means  will  be  taxed  enonffh  by  the  increased  cost  of  Imnf  dne  to  the  war. 

This  is  the  Committee's  poUoy.  We  beliere  that  it  is  a  jnst  one.  It  is  also  in  rabstantial  accord  with  the  poUey 
ef  the  President  ontlined  in  his  speech  of  April  Snd,  when  he  asked  Congress  to  declare  war.  Speaking  of  the  mmr, 
Xr.  Wilson  said: 

"It  will  inTOlYO  also,  of  conrse,  the  grantinff  of  adeanate  credits  to  the  QoTomment,  sustained,  Z  hiop^ 
so  far  as  they  can  equitably  be  sustained  by  the  present  feneration,  by  well  oonoeiTod  taxation." 

If  these  "adeanate  credits"  (the  war  bonds  and  oertiiloatos)  are  not  paid  for  by  an  income  tax*  how  wiU  th«y 
be  paidt  They  will  be  paid  chiefly  by  the  wage  earning  classes  and  the  people  of  moderate  means  in  taxes  and  reTonmes, 
and  in  the  increased  cost  of  food,  fnel,  rent  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  caused  by  hiffh  taxes  and  roTonues.  Vor, 
in  the  lonf  run,  it  is  the  consumer  who  shoulders  the  burden  of  taxation. 

The  country  must  haTO  larre  and  prompt  appropriations.  But  lot  us  ruard  against  hastily  adopting,  during  tills 
first  emergency  of  war,  unwise  and  unjust  methods  of  tnanoe. 

We  ask  the  eameet  attentien  of  erery  patriotio  oitisen  to  the  declaration  and  pledge  printed  belew. 

DECLARATION ! 

Will  You  Stand  by  Your  Country  7 

In  WAR,  the  country  needs  two  things :  MEN  and  MONEY. 

Rich  and  poor  must  be  ready  to  make  patriotic  sacrifices.  But  the  poor  man  will  make 
the  greatest  sacrifice.  He  will  do  the  bulk  of  the  fighting,  because  he  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
population.  He  will  offer  to  his  country  more  than  life  itself — for,  if  killed  or  disabled,  he 
leaves  his  wife  and  children  helpless,  dependent  on  charity  or  the  State. 

But  war  does  not  only  demand  its  toll  of  human  life.  It  requires  a  limitless  expendi- 
ture of  money.  Never  in  the  history  of  wars  has  money  been  so  necessary  to  military 
success.  (Great  Britain  alone  is  spending  THIRTY-FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS  a  day 
as  her  share  of  the  war's  expense.) 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  all  citizens  of  means,  those  who  have  a  comfortable  surplus, 
and  especially  all  who  will  remain  at  home  protected  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  nation's  young 
manhood?  The  least  that  can  be  done  by  the  men  and  women  with  bank  accounts,  the  men 
too  old  to  fight,  and  all  other  people  of  means  who  do  not  go  to  the  front,  is  to  bear  their 
share  of  the  nation's  burden  by  the  free  and  prompt  offering  of  their  wealth  to  the  na- 
tion's cause.  America  needs  more  than  spoken  loyalty  from  its  citizens  who  stay  at  home. 
It  needs  real  support. 

In  war,  the  burden  of  fighting  must  be  carried  by  those  who  are  physically  strong  and 
fit  to  fight.  The  burden  of  finance  must  be  borne  by  those  who  are  financially  strong  and 
able  to  give.  Above  all,  the  war  must  be  paid  for  as  it  proceeds,  in  dollars  as  well  as  in 
lives.  There  must  be  no  crushing  legacy  of  bonded  debt  to  be  paid  in  taxes  by  the  men  who 
have  done  the  fighting  and  their  children.  Let  us  make  this  a  cash  war,  a  pay-as-you-go- 
war.  Let  all  loyal  citizens  who  have  incomes  above  their  immediate  necessities  volunteer 
their  wealth. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  never  failed  to  respond  to  their  country's  need. 
They  never  will.  In  our  Civil  War  a  million  men  (a  quarter  of  the  whole  population  of 
military  age)  volunteered  at  Lincoln's  call  during  the  first  year.  But  the  nation's  private 
fortunes  did  not  volunteer.  They  declared  for  patriotism,  while  they  profited  on  the  coun- 
try's necessity.  Congressional  committees  disclosed  gigantic  graft  and  thefts  from  the  Gov- 
ernment in  war  contracts.  The  public  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  experiences  during  the 
Spanish-American  War.    Let  us  not  forget  these  bitter  lessons  of  history. 

In  the  name  of  honor,  justice  and  the  country  you  love,  sign  the  pledge  on  the  opposite 
page. 

Signed       John  P.  White  Geo.  Foster  Peabody  Stunner  Gerard 

A.  J.  McKelway  Harold  Howland  Will  Irwin 

E.  W.  Scripps  George  P.  Hampton  William  T.  Creasy 

John  L.  Elliott  Henry  Moskowitz  Owen  R.  Lovejoy 

W,  P.  Montague  John  J.  Hopper  Alexander  M.  Bing 

Frederic  C.  Howe  Amos  Pinchot  Sidney  Hillman 

John  D.  Fackler 
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I  here1i7  earnoctly  iroquest  that  the  OonrroM  of  the  XTnlted   Statet   shall   Immediately   enact  lerlslatioa   provldinr 
rabetantlally  for  the  following  war  measnree: 


1 — ^That  there  shall  be  levied  on  all  net  incomes  in  excess 
of  $S,000  (for  unmarried  persons)  and  in  excess  of  $8»000 
(for  married  persons)  an  annual  war  tax,  beginning  at  2 
per  cent,  and  increasing  on  a  sliding  scale  to  a  point  which 
will  permit  of  no  individual  retaining  an  annual  net  Income 
in  excess  of  $100,000.  such  war  tax  to  continue  until  all 
bonds  and  other  obligations  issued  for  war  purposes  are  paid. 

9— That  an  war  supplies  or  war  service,  including  tra^s- 

Z  pledge  mytelf  to  support  and  use  my  tnfluenoe,  in 
law  of  raea  i 


portation,  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Government  at  a  rea- 
sonable  profit,  to  be  fixed  by  Congress. 

8 — That  Con|Tess  shall  enact  legislation  preventing  the 
sale  of  necessaries  of  life  during  the  war  at  excessive  profits. 

4 — ^That  intentional  failure  to  supply  the  Government 
^ith  correct  figures  as  to  income  or  as  to  profits  on  such 
sales  and  service,  and  that  furnishing  the  Government  with 
defective  war  supplies,  shall  be  a  felony,  punishable  by 
imprisonment. 

so   f ar  aa  Z  am  able,  to  further  the  prompt  enactment  into 


Name 


Address 


tills  pledge  and  get  others  to  sign.    Tear  ofF  the  page  and  mail  it  to 

AMERICAN   COMMITTEE   ON   WAR   FINANCE 
60  Broadway,  New  York 
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RUSSIA 


A  Select  List  of  Books 

on    Russia   or    by 

Russians 


Home  Life  in  BuuIa.    Dr.  Angelo  S.  Rappaport M.00 

Great  Hvseift.  Charles  Sarolea.  A  new  and  brilliant  ttisdy 
of    Russia    |l.W 

&iiatU*8  MeuAce.  By  William  Enflish  Walling,  8vo.,  cloth, 
with  over  •  80  new  illustrations  This  new,  rerised,  and 
cheaper  edition  contains  much  valuable  material  gathered 
at  first  band  by  Mr.  Walling  and  never  made  available 
elsewhere.  This  is  true  particular!/  of  a  Urge  section  de- 
voted to  the  most  important  factor  tn  Russia,  and  one  which 
Americans  know  little  about — the  peasant fl.ftO 

Modern  Bnatian  Hiatory.  By  Alexander  Komilov.  With  Maps, 
two  volumes,  octaro  buckram,  ^ilt  tops,  boxed.  This  is 
the  only  work  in  English  that  brings  the  history  of  Russia 
right  down  to  the  present  Its  author,  whose  point  of  view 
is  liberal,  is  one  ot  the  most  popular  lecturers  in  Petrograd, 
where  he  is  a  professor  at  the  Politechnicum  of  Peter  the 
Great per  set  954KI 

An  InterpretatioB  of  the  BvatlAn  People.  Leo  Wiener.  A 
study  of  the  actual  Russian  in  religion,  art,  music  and  liter- 
ature.     11.86 

ButeU  and  Demooraoy.  G.  De  Wesselitskv.  A  study  of  the 
strunle  of  democracy  in  Russia  traced  from  the  time  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Russian  State  up  to  1915.  8vo.  96 
PP Wo 

BemlaiioeBees  of  Tolstoy.  Ilva  Tolstoy.  Translated  by  Geor^ 
Calderon.  An  authoritative  record  of  Tolstoy's  reminis- 
cences, written  by  his  son  Count  Ilya  Tolstov,  himself  a 
writer  of  great  abUity.  Beautifully  bound,  and  fully  illus- 
trated.    8vo.     405  pp.     (Published  at  $8.60) |8.00 

Ideal!  and  BealitieB  in  Bnatian  Literature.  By  P.  Kropotkin. 
Third  edition  8vo.,  cloth.  This  is  generally  considered  the 
best  history  of  Russian  literature  available  in  English. 
"Fine  lectures  on  Russian  literary  history  and  characteristics 
.  .  .  not  only  informing,  they  are  actually  human." — 
/.  B.  Kerfootin  Life |8'00 

Mutual  Aid:  A  Taotor  of  Bvolutloa.  By  P.  Kropotkin.  A 
new  and  cheaper  edition fl.86 

Ae  Bnielan  Vovel.  From  the  French  of  E.'M.  de  Vogu^. 
Fourth  edition,  illnstrated.  This  famoua  book  is  quite  in- 
dispensable to  the  student  of  Russian  fiction.  It  comprises 
the  classic  treatment  of  Pushkin,  Gogol,  Turgenev,  Tolstoi 
and   Dostoevsky.    , |S.OO 

The  Freolpioe.  By  Ivan  Goncharov,  translated  by  M.  Bryant. 
Second  edition.  One  of  the  classic  novels  of  Russia.  A 
picture  of  country  life  in  the  old  leisurely  Russia  of  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century fl.60 

Ohelkaah.  By  Maxim  Gorky.  Contains  nine  of  GorkVs  best- 
known  works,  among  which  besides  the  title  piece  are 
"Comrades,"  '*In  the  Steppe"  and  "Twenty-six  and  One." 
the  tale  that  gave  him  his  reputation  in  America $1.86 

The  Signal.  Bv  W.  M.  Garshin.  Comprises  practicallv  all  the 
work  Garshin  accomplished  in  his  short  life  of  thirty-three 
years.  Some  of  the  seventeen  stories  depict  the  horror  of 
war  as  a  Russian  sees  it:  most  famous  of  these  is  "Four 
Days."    11.50 

Anna  Karenlna.  Leo  Tolstoi.  Ooth  edition,  $1.86.  Two 
volume  edition,  translated  by  R.  S.  Townsend.  (Every- 
man's Library).    Each,  Oo.  .60.    Lea fl.OO 

War  and  Peaoe.  Three  volume  edition.  Each,  Clo.  .60.  (Every- 
man's Library)    .....Lea.  $1.00 


THE  PUBUC  ^r».  NEW  YORK 


The*  Principles 
of  Natural  .. 
Taxation 

By  C  B.  FiUeirawn 


The  object  of  this  book,  as  indicated 
in  the  preface,  is  to  trace  tiie  meta- 
morphosis of  the  land  question  into  the 
rent  question;  of  the  equal  right  to 
land  into  the  joint  right  to  the  rent  of 
land;  of  the  common  use  of  the  earth 
into  the  colle<;tive  enjoyment  of  ground 
rent;  of  the  nationalisati(m  ot  lane* 
into  the  sodalicatioa  of  its  rent; 
private  property  In  land,  including  the 
private  appropriation  of  its  rent,  intp^ 
the  public  appropriation  of  that  rent 
without  disturbance  of  the  private 
ownership  of  land.  It  is  to  show  the 
single  tax  translated  into  its  scientific 
equivalent,  the  re-absorption  by  soci- 
ety of  its  self-generated  life-blood, 
economic  rent 

Part  I,  devoted  to  the  Authorities,  fl^ves  a 
history  of  the  sinsletax  idea,  not  m  cold 
statement  of  historic  fact,  but  in  brief 
articles  on  eight  prominent  economists 
who,  from  the  seventeenth  century  until 
now,  have  farthered  taxation  reform; 
with  appropriate  quotations  from  each. 

In  Part  II  is  brought  together  seven  ''side- 
lighU"— 4ittle  esssys  which  have  already 
proved  popular  in  pamphlet  form,  indod- 
ing  Thirty  Years  of  Henry  Qeor|e^  ant 
the  weU-kaown  ''Catechism  of  Natorsi 
Taxation.**  The  Appendix  contains  a 
study  of  the  Physiocrats,  who  mistakenly 
have  been  classed  as  singletaxers,  as  well 
as  a  critical  account  of  the  writings  of 
four  other  land-reform  theorists. 

In  Cloth  (four  half-tone  illustrations),  $1.50 
postpaid. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Coe 

Chicago,  IlUnoiM 
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A  Select  List  of  Books 

on    Russia   or    by 

Russians 


Homt  Life  in  Bvseia.     Dr.  Anfdo  S.  Sappeport |S.OO 

Cherlee   Serolea.     A  new   and  brilliant  ttudy 
^IM 


Great  ButfiA. 
of    Ruatia 


BneaU's  Meeeace.  By  William  Engliah  Walling.  8yo.,  doth, 
with  OTCf  to  new  illuttrationa.  Thia  new,  rcTiaed,  ana 
cheaper  edition  containa  much  Taloable  material  gathered 
at  nrat  hand  bj  Mr.  Walling  and  nerer  made  ayailable 
elaewhere.  Thia  is  true  particularly  of  a  hrgt  section  de- 
voted to  the  meet  imfortent  fecter  m  Ruseio,  and  one  which 
Amerioone  knote  Uttle  about — the  peasant |1.60 

Kodern  Bmiaii  Xlstonr.  B  j  Alexander  KomiloT.  With  Mapa, 
two  Tolamca.  octaro  bnrkram,  gilt  tops,  boxed.  Thia  b 
the  onlj  won  in  Engliah  that  bnnga  the  hiatonr  of  Bnasia 
right  down  to  the  present  Its  author,  whose  point  of  Tiew 
is  liberal,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  in  Petrograd, 
whve  he  it  a  professor  at  the  Politechnicum  of  Peter  the 
Great.     per  ac     " 


An  iBterfMtattoa  oi  the  Bnssian  Peopla.  Leo  Wiener.  A 
study  of  the  actual  Russian  in  religion,  art,  music  and  liter- 
ature.     .\7. IIJM 

BvifU  and  IHmoeraty.  G.  De  Weaselitskr.  A  study  of  the 
stmnle  of  democracy  in  Russia  traced  from  the  time  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Russian  State  up  to  1916.     Sto.     96 


pp. 


oi  Tolatoy.  lira  Tolstoy.  Tranakted  by  George 
Calderoo.  An  authoritatiTe  record  of  Ti^stoy's  reminla- 
oences,  written  br  his  son  Count  Hya  Tolstoy,  himself  a 
writer  of  great  ability.  Beautifully  bound,  and  fully  illus- 
trated.    Sto.    406  pp.     (Publiahed  at  $S.60) |S<M 

Ideala  and  Bealltiee  in  Buaaian  Utaratnra.  By  P.  Kropotkin. 
Third  edition  Sto.,  cloth.  This  is  generally  considered  the 
best  history  of  Russian  literature  ayailable  in  Enrilsh. 
"Fine  lecttires  on  Russian  literary  history  and  characteristics 
.  .  .  not  only  informing,  they  are  actually  human.** — 
/.  B.  Kerf oot  in  Life |t.Oe 

Mntnal  Aid:  A  Vattor  of  Erohitloa.  By  P.  Kropotkin.  A 
new  and  cheaper  edition fl.t6 

Tha  Bustlan  VoreL     From  the  French  of  E.-M.   de  Vogu& 
Fourth  edition,  illustrated.     Thia  famoua  book  is  quite  in- 
dispensable to  the  student  of  Russian  fiction.    It  comprises 
...  -•....      ^      .    —      ^gy^  Tolstoi 


the  daasic  treatment  of  Pushkin,  Gogol,  Turgener, 
and  Dostoersky.    


Silt  Freetoioa.  By  Itsu  Goncharor,  translated  by  M.  Bryant. 
Second  edition.  One  of  the  classic  norels  of  Russia.  A 
picture  of  country  life  in  the  old  leisurely  Russia  of  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century |1JM 

Ohelkadi.  By  ICaxim  Gorky.  Contains  nine  of  Gorky's  best* 
known  works,  among  which  besides  the  title  piece  are 
••Comradea,"  ''In  the  Steppe"  and  '•Twenty-six  and  One.** 
the  tale  that  gaTe  him  his  reputetion  In  America |l.w 

'  The  Ugsal.  By  W.  M.  Garshln.  Comprises  practically  all  the 
work  Garsbln  accomplished  In  his  short  life  of  thirty-three 
years.  Some  of  the  seyenteen  stories  depict  the  horror  of 
war  as  a  Russian  sees  It:  most  famous  of  these  Is  "Four 
Days.**    n.M 

Karealaa.  Leo  TolstoL  Cloth  edition,  $l.t6.  Two 
Tolume  edition,  translated  by  R.  S.  Townsend.  (Etcij- 
man's  Library).    Each.  CIo.  .60.    Lea $1.00 

War  and  Paaoe.  Three  yolume  edition.  Each,  Qo.  .60.  (Ererj- 
man's  Library) Lea.  |1.00 
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:      THE   BEST   BOOKS      ! 

ON 

INTERNATIONALISM 

We  asked  a  nationally  known  woricer 
in  the  Peace  Movement  to  give  us  a  list 
of  Uie.books  he  recommended  on  Intar- 
nationalism.    Here  is  his  list: 

The  Confederation  of  Europe.    By 
Walter  AUsion  Phillips 

A  study  of  the  European  Alliance,  i8ia-i&Q» 
as  an  experiment  in  the  International  Organiza- 
tion of  Peace.    $2.80  postpaid 

VattpBtUm,  War  and  8o«fotj.  B7  Bdw.  KrdiUcL 
Introdoctioti  bj  Noimaa  Ancell. 

A  ttttdj  of  natioiulbai  and  iti  concomituit.  vmr, 
in  their  relation  to  civilisation;  and  of  tiie  fnada- 
mentala  and  the  progrett  of  the  oppoaitioa  to 
war |l.WFMtpald. 

Prorreu  and  Porerty*  By  Henry  Georse.  An  inaulry 
into  the  caoae  of  indostrial  depres^ona  and  of  in- 
crease of  want  with  increase  of  wealth. 

|l.Si  Vwtpald. 

An  Baaaj  oa  a  OoafrMt  ef  Vatteaa.  Edited  by  Jamea 
Brown  Scott   fLM  Portpaii. 

Addretaee  oa  XatnaatloBal  SahjMti.    By  EUha  Rooc 

9t.oa  ptttrtM 

Paaot  Throagh  Jaftloc    By  Jamea  Brown  Scott. 

«l.Oa  Portpald. 
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Editorial 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Ck>mmission 
does  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  President's 
urging  of  greater  activity  in  industry.  It 
has  decided  to  authorize  the  levjdng  of  at 
least  a  temporary  burden  on  business  in  the 
form  of  a  15  per  cent  raise  in  freight  rates. 
The  unpardonable  waste,  which  the  Presi- 
dent so  deplored  in  his  proclamation  of  April 
15,  will  thus  be  increased  in  pajring  for 
transportation  a  greater  excess  tiian  before 
over  a  fair  price, 

«     «     « 

No  more  eloquent  plea  for  a  free  press  and 
free  speech  has  been  made  than  the  incidental 
reference  of  Minister  Brand  Whitlock  to  con- 
ditions in  Belgium.  Speaking  of  the  deplor- 
able situation  that  grew  out  of  the  cruel 
policy  of  the  German  authorities  in  trans- 
portmg  Belgians  to  enforced  labor  in  Ger- 
many, Mr.  Whitlock  in  his  eagerness  to  be 
fair  says ; 

The  weU-known  tendency  of  sensational  reports  to 
«aggerate  themselves,  especially  in  time  of  war,  and 
^  a  situation  like  that  existhig  here  [Belgium]  with 
no  newspapers  to  serve  as  a  daily  clearing  house  for 
all  rumors  that  are  as  avidly  believed  as  they  are 
•agerly  repeated,  should  of  course  be  considered. 

That  is  the  great  mission  of  the  press,  to 
act  as  a  clearing  house  for  rumors ;  and  it  is 
never  more  needed  than  in  time  of  war. 
*    «    « 

,  It  is  regrettable  that  Secretary  Lane,^ 
JJ^  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  240,000,- 
m  acres  of  public  lands  still  remain,  failed 
w  add  the  important  fact  that  most  of  it  is 
worthless.  His  reported  statement  omitting 
"^t  fact  has  been  published  in  the  press  and 
l^ay  have  raised  many  false  hopes.  There 
18  a  great  fertile,  unoccupied  empire  within 
"16  united  States  but  not  on  the  public  do- 

S:  ^*  ^®  ^^  ^^  privately-ovnied  lands 
^thheld  from  use.  There  are  the  home 
seekers*  real  opportunities-  The  hope  of  the 
nation  lies  in  the  movement  to  force  the 


holders  of  these  idle  acres  either  to  use  them 
or  let  others  do  so. 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

It  is  surprising  how  much  less  objection- 
able an  obnoxious  thing  may  be  when  given 
a  good  name.  Enforced  military  service 
based  upon  the  press  gangs  was  unspeakably 
bad.  Indiscriminate  drafting  by  lot  was  only 
a  little  better.  Selective  conscription  has  al- 
most an  appealing  sound.  But  after  all,  the 
evil  lies  not  in  the  name,  nor  even  in  the  pur- 
pose, but  in  the  thing  itself,  in  the  fact  of 
compulsion.  The  fact  that  the  present  war 
may  be  in  behalf  of  the  highest  ideals  does 
not  matter;  it  might  have  been  in  behalf  of 
American  claims  in  Mexico.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  proposed  law  will  put  our  citizens 
through  a  process  of  careful  selection,  in 
which  each  will  be  assigned  to  the  task  in 
which  he  can  do  the  most  good  for  his  coun- 
try; the  same  arbitrary  power  can  be  exer- 
cised to  carry  out  stupid  policies,  or  even  per- 
sonal revenge.  The  evils  attending  the  volun- 
teer system  may  be  admitted;  but  the  least 
objection  to  compulsion  overtops  them  all. 
♦    ♦    ♦ 

An  example  of  opportunities  for  increasing 
public  revenue  without  burdening  industry 
is  presented  in  the  proposal  to  straighten  the 
Cuyahoga  river.  Mr.  P.  D.  elevens,  one  of 
Cleveland's  prominent  engineers,  vmting  in 
the  Plain  Dealer  of  April  15  shows  from  a 
report  of  the  expert  committee  of  tiie  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  that  the  cost  of  the  under- 
taking would  be  $12,000,000,  and  the  resul1> 
ing  increase  of  land  values  along  the  river 
would  be  $70,000,000.  He  argues  further 
that  this  would  increase  the  citjr's  tax  re- 
ceipts by  $600,000,  which  would  be  absurdly 
low,  since  it  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
rental  value  to  be  created.  A  change  in  tax 
laws  is  desirable  which  would  let  the  entire 
rental  value  be  taken  for  public  use.  There 
is  no  reason  why  any  values  cp^a^^^through 
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expenditure  of  public  funds  should  be  di- 
verted into  private  pockets. 
«    «    « 

"If  properly  is  not  held  sacred  why  should 
life  be?"  This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the 
conscriptionist's  question,  '*Why  have  en- 
forced tax  paying,  if  we  must  not  have  en- 
forced army  service?"  The  argument  cannot 
be  sound  unless  property  is  as  sacred  as  life. 
Even  if  this  were  the  case  the  contention 
would  still  hold  that  conscription  of  men  is 
unjust  without  conscription  of  property. 
That  life  is  more  sacred  than  property  was 
definitely  held  by  President  Wilson  in  his 
message,  where  he  made  clear  that  destruc- 
tion of  property  alone  would  not  justify  war. 
Those  who  put  tax  paying  and  militai^  ser- 
vice on  the  same  plane  necessarily  discredit 
the  position  which  the  national  government 
has  taken. 

«    «    « 

If  many  of  the  daily  papers  which  are  ex- 
ercised over  the  censorship  features  of  the 
Spy  bill  had  been  half  as  zealous  for  some 
years  past  in  protesting  against  interference 
with  the  rights  of  others,  they  would  not  now 
be  in  danger  of  losing  their  own.  Many  of 
these  papers  have  viewed  with  approval  or  in- 
difference interference  with  free  speech. 
Even  now  the  same  papers  which  denounce 
the  Spy  bill  in  one  colunm  report  in  an  ap- 
proving way  in  other  columns  action  taken 
to  prevent  verbal  expression  in  public  of  un- 
popular opinions.  The  press  cannot  con- 
serve its  own  freedom  unless  it  is  willing  to 
defend  free  expression  of  opinion  by  other 

methods. 

m     m     m 

Theodore  Roosevelt  is  certain  that  he  could 
raise  without  trouble  a  division  of  100,000 
volunteers  for  the  war,  by  his  own  efforts. 
Therefore  he  asks  Congress  to  grant  him  spe- 
cial authority  for  the  purpose.  Thus  •ne 
of  the  country's  leading  conscriptionists  ad- 
mits not  only  that  conscription  is  unnecessary 
but  that  he  personally  prefers  an  army  of 
volunteers  to  one  of  conscripts.  However 
exceptional  Colonel  Roosevelt  may  consider 
his  own  ability  and  influence,  he  could  nev- 
ertheless admit,  without  mock  modesty,  that 
there  are  others  quite  as  capable  of  accom- 
plishing as  good  results.  At  any  rate  he 
might  concede  that  the  government  itself 
can  do  as  much.  And,  if  so,  why  have  con- 
scription at  all? 


Unchecked  War  Profiteering. 

In  his  proclamation  of  April  15,  President 
Wilson  urged  varioui^  classes  of  wealtfa  pro- 
ducers to  increase  their  efforts  and  to  refrain 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  Nation's  neces- 
sities. He  urged  the  middlemen  **to  forego 
unusual  profits."  But  he  failed  to  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  the  landowner  controls  an  in- 
dispensable factor  of  production,  and  may 
hamper  or  block  the  efforts  of  producers  by 
hdding  land  out  of  use  for  a  higher  price. 
An  advertisement  of  the  Real  Estate  Board 
of  Kansas  City  in  the  Star  of  that  city  of 
April  12,  indicates  that  land  speculators  do 
not  intend  "to  forego  unusual  profits*'  which 
the  war  may  bring  them.  The  advertisement 
states  that  $2,000,000,000  will  be  spent  by  the 
government  in  the  West  for  raw  material, 
that  this  means  a  distribution  of  $500  per 
family,  that  Kansas  City  will  become  the 
clearing  house  for  this  business  and  flieref ore 

It  will  give  an  immense  impetus  to  generml  busi- 
ness and  in  turn  be  absorbed  by  land  values.  It  will 
enhance  the  value  of  farms  and  every  foot  of  land  in 
Kansas  City. 

In  other  words  all  the  benefits  of  increased 
production,  all  that  may  be  saved  by  toregQ- 
ing  of  unusual  profits  on  the  part  of  middle- 
men or  other  useful  agents,  all  the  advant- 
ages of  whole  hearted  codperation  win  be 
absorbed  by  land  values.  The  landowners 
will  take  in  increased  rents  or  purchase  price 
whatever  may  be  saved  through  the  increased 
effilciency  or  patriotic  sacrifices  of  others. 
They  will  get  war  profits  whether  others  do 
or  not 

The  situation  should  be  met  at  once  by 
legislation  authorizing  sufficient  taxation  of 
land  values  so  as  to  put  into  the  public 
treasury  the  fund  created  through  efforts  to 
help  the  country.  The  landowners  can  do 
their  bit  by  refraining  from  opposition  to 
such  legislation  if  they  do  not  feel  inclined  to 
help  directly  and  enthusiastically.  &  D. 

Labor  for  the  Farms. 

Strange  things  happen  in  time  of  panic. 
Impending  disaster  often  interrupts  the 
course  of  reason,  and  the  threatened  victims 
rush  to  their  doom  when  a  little  reflection 
might  have  discovered  a  means  of  escape. 
The  feverish  haste  to  suppress  public  opinion 
by  means  of  the  Spy  bill,  and  to  subvert  in- 
dividual liberty  through  conscription,  b^ore 
calling  for  volu^te^rs^^a^^^l^  point 
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Now  comes  the  Executive  CJommittee  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transporta- 
tion with  a  bill  to  give  the  President  power 
in  time  of  war  to  suspend  any  laws  excluding 
aliens  from  the  United  States.  The  avowed 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  permit  the  importa- 
tion of  Asiatic  labor,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
Hindu,  to  work  on  farms.  The  question  of 
excluding  Asiatic  immigrants  on  tiie  principle 
that  they  are  non-assimilable  with  western 
races  is  not  directly  involved,  for  it  is  pro- 
posed  that  this  emergency  labor  be  returned 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  But  to  be  ef- 
fective such  labor  would  have  to  be  brought 
over  in  large  numbers — a  million  men,  for  in- 
stance; and  the  difficulty  of  returning  that 
number  of  men  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  may 
be  imagined  when  our  utmost  endeavors  do 
not  prevent  them  from  constantly  filtering 
across  the  border. 

But  though  such  a  plan  might  be  consid- 
ered were  there  no  alternative  at  hand,  it  is 
not  worthy  of  a  second  thought  when  com- 
pared with  the  proposal  to  bring  in  European 
labor.  In  the  prison  camps  of  the  Entente 
Allies  are  a  vast  host  of  able  bodied  men 
either  idle  or  working  ineffectively,  and  tax- 
ing the  ability  of  their  captors  to  feed.  Let 
the  United  States  bring  these  prisoners  to 
this  country,  put  them  on  the  farms,  or 
wherever  they  can  be  of  most  use,  and  pay 
them  the  prevailing  wages.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  such  a  proposal  would  be  as 
welcome  to  the  prisoners  as  they  would  be  to 
our  shores.  It  is  not  unlikely,  indeed,  that 
were  such  a  proposal  made  known  to  the 
enemy  in  the  trenches  the  number  of  "pris- 
oners" taken  by  the  French  and  British  would 
exceed  our  capacity  to  absorb.  Nor  would 
there  be  any  vexatious  problem  of  returning 
them  at  the  conclusion  of  tiie  war.  Those 
who  wished  could  go  home  voluntarily,  while 
such  as  desired  to  remain  would  be  welcome. 
Real  statesmanship  consists  in  going  with, 
not  contrary  to,  the  natural  course  of  events; 
and  if  emergency  labor  is  to  be  imported,  let 
it  be  such  as  can  be  assimilated,  rather  than 
a  kind  that  will  lead  to  future  trouble. 

S.  c. 

Secretary  Lane  and  the  Land  Question. 

A  sound  principle  was  proclaimed  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane,  in  his 
public  statement  regarding  700,000  acres  of 
unused  land  made  valuable  through  the  rec- 


lamation work  of  the  Federal  government. 
Secretary  Lane  said  concerning  these  lands 
"they  belong  to  private  owners,  and  if  they 
do  not  utilize  their  property,  the  time  may 
not  be  far  off  when  our  national  needs  will  re- 
quire confiscation  and  government  cultiva- 
tion. No  one  is  entitled  to  that  which  he  does 
not  use." 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  principle 
should  be  restricted  to  the  lands  referred 
to  by  Secretary  Lane.  It  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  vacant  and  partly  improved 
lots  in  every  city,  to  unused  farm  lands  out- 
side as  well  as  within  the  reclamation  dis- 
tricts, to  idle  mineral  lands  and  to  all  other 
unused  natural  resources.  No  one  is  entitled, 
as  Secretary  Lane  says,  to  any  of  nature's 
bounties  unless  he  makes  use  of  them. 
Private  ownership  of  natural  resources  does 
not  rest  on  a  moral  basis,  as  does  property  in 
labor  products.  The  only  valid  reason  for 
permitting  private  individuals  to  own  land 
is  to  encourage  its  most  productive  use.  When 
it  fails  to  have  that  effect  it  loses  its  justifica- 
tion. Though  his  words  are  different.  Secre- 
tary Lane  takes  his  place  with  the  Jeffer- 
sonians  who  both  see  and  declare  that  the 
land  belongs  to  the  people.  s.  D. 

The  Goal. 

Economic  freedom  has  been  the  objective 
of  tiiose  who  have  sought  to  establish  democ- 
racy upon  a  fundamental  basis.  Education 
of  the  electorate  has  been  the  means  used  to 
accomplish  that  purpose.  But  education  is 
necessarily  slow.  It  is  hard  to  overcome  the 
inertia  of  present  conditions.  Hence,  the 
necessity  for  time  and  the  elimination  of  out- 
side issues.  It  was  this  condition  that  made 
peace  so  essential  to  progress. 

But  war  has  come,  and  efforts  in  behalf  of 
economic  freedom  must  be  readjusted. 
There  is  no  option.  The  condition  is 
absolute.  It  would  be  wasteful  of  effort  now 
to  oppose  the  war;  but  it  is  still  possible  to 
influence  its  direction.  Though  conscription 
appears  to  be  almost  certain  of  adoption,  the 
Espionage  bill  has  been  materially  modified, 
and  may  be  rendered  comparatively  harm- 
less. The  revenue  question  is  also  yielding 
to  the  wholesome  influence  of  those  who  are 
seeking  to  conscript  surplus  incomes.  Much 
may  be  made  of  this,  both  as  a  means  of  rais- 
ing  the  necessary  rev^^}»e  ^Ig.  (Af^OTgl,?*. 
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penditures,  and  as  a  lever  to  force  the 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution* to 
permit  the  lajring  of  taxes  upon  the  States 
according  to  values,  instead  of  according  to 
population.  This  is  a  question  that  even  an 
arbitrary  censorship  would  be  unlikely  to 
touch,  and  it  should  be  pushed  with  the  ut- 
most vigor. 

Another  open  question  fraught  with  great 
possibilities  is  that  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  Entente  Allies. 
Are  we  to  act  as  a  free  lance,  a  sort  of  knight 
errant  fighting  in  behalf  of  humanity;  or 
are  we  to  make  common  cause  with  our  fel- 
low belligerents,  and  bind  ourselves  not  to 
withdraw  from  the  contest  until  all  are 
ready?  Manifestly  this  is  a  delicate  situa- 
tion. To  be  effective  our  efforts  must  be  in 
accord  with  those  of  the  Entente  Powers; 
yet  to  avoid  the  subversion  of  our  aspirations 
they  must  not  be  controlled  by  any  autocratic 
influence. 

The  foreign  representatives  who  have  come 
to  this  country  may  be  expected  to  press 
upon  our  Government  the  mutual  agreement 
that  binds  the  others.  But  such  overtures 
should  be  considered  from  our  point  of  view, 
and  not  from  theirs.  Nothing  must  be  per- 
mitted under  any  circumstances  to  obscure 
the  high  ideal  announced  by  the  President  as 
the  object  of  our  endeavour,  "the  privilege 
of  men  everywhere  to  choose  their  way  of  life 
and  of  obedience.''  Doubtless  the  Entente 
Powers  have  at  least  a  tentative  understand- 
ing as  to  the  conditions  of  peace  they  intend 
to  exact.  These  necessarily  will  be  made 
known  to  the  President  at  the  forthcoming 
conferences.  If  those  terms  lead  away  from 
the  high  ideals  that  have  actuated  this  coun- 
try in  entering  the  war,  no  alliance  should  be 
made,  or  obligation  assumed  tiiat  extends 
beyond  our  immediate  purpose. 

This  is  an  instance  where  secret  diplomacy 
will  not  avail ;  it  might  indeed  be  dangerous 
to  the  last  degree.  Let  the  impression  go 
abroad  that  America  has  bound  herself  to 
fight  for  territory  for  other  nations  and  it 
will  neutralize  tiie  effect  of  our  declaration 
that  we  seek  no  territory  or  other  advantage 
for  ourselves.  The  same  thing  is  true  re- 
garding the  Paris  Ck>nf erence  and  the  plans 
for  an  economic  war  to  follow  the  conclusion 
of  the  present  war.  Clearly,  our  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  a  party  to  any  such  alliance. 
No  agreement  or  understanding  should  be  en- 


tered into  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Entente  Powers  that  cannot  bear  the  light  of 
day,  and  be  subjected  to  the  widest  and  freest 
discussion.  Having  embarked  upon  a  war  in 
behalf  of  human  rights  it  is  most  essential 
that  every  move  be  such  as  will  retain  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  Nothing  must  be 
permitted  to  obscure  our  original  objective, 
economic  freedom.  s.  c. 

Free  Speech. 

The  Espionage  bill  may  share  the  fate  of 
the  tariff  on  wood  pulp,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son— ^it  has  aroused  the  opposition  of  the 
press.  As  the  wood  pulp  duty  seriously 
handicapped  newspapers  by  increasing  the 
cost  of  print  paper,  so  the  proposed  censor- 
ship will  cripple  the  press  by  barring  the 
most  interesting  news.  But  there  are  objec- 
tions to  a  blanket  censorship  bill,  aside  from 
its  repressive  effect  upon  newsimper  enter- 
prise. It  is  not  so  much  that  certain  acts 
are  forbidden,  but  that  the  interpretation  of 
the  law,  the  determination  of  the  fact,  and 
the  administration  of  the  penalty  are  en- 
trusted to  one  and  the  same  person.  The  con- 
templated censorship  is  a  repetition  of  the  in- 
junction evil.  It  was  not  that  the  judge  en- 
joined legal  things,  but  that  by  enjoining  il- 
legal acts  he  withdrew  them  from  the  regular 
process  of  law  where  the  accused  was  en- 
titled to  a  jury  trial  and  all  the  safeguards  of 
the  courts,  and  placed  them  under  a  man  who 
determined  the  law,  the  facts,  and  the 
penalty. 

Constitutions  guarantee  the  right  of  free 
speech,  but  they  also  say  that  the  speaker 
shall.be  responsible  for  his  words.  The 
Espionage  bill  prohibits  two  kinds  of  acts: 
The  giving  of  military  information  to  the 
enemy,  and  the  publishing  or  speaking  of 
matter  offensive  to  the  Government.  The 
first  is  a  necessary  military  precaution.  Its 
administration  may  work  hardship,  but  citi- 
zens must  bear  it  along  with  the  other  war 
burdens.  But  the  second  is  not  a  military 
necessity.  Criticism  of  the  Govemmwit, 
military  or  civil,  is  a  legitimate  right  of  citi- 
zenship. If  it  be  abused,  the  courts  supply  a 
remedy.  Spying  fa  a  matter  requiring  im- 
mediate action,  and  must  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  executive,  as  a  move  to  destroy 
property  must  be  restrained  by  an  injunction. 
But  criticism  of  an  administration,  whether 
in  speech  or  in  print,  should  be  amenable 
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only  to  the  law.  To  subject  this  inher^it 
freedom  to  the  whim  of  a  censor,  civil  or 
military,  is  to  open  the  way  to  the  evils  that 
foOowed  the  abuse  of  the  injunction.  War 
is  an  abnormal  condition,  and  the  military 
operations  must  nec^sarOy  be  under  arbi- 
trary control;  but  sudi  arbitrary  control 
should  interfere  to  the  least  possible  degree 
with  the  civil  order.  The  press  in  this  in- 
stance has  served  the  public  as  well  as  itself 
in  standing  against  the  unmodified  Spy  bill. 

s.  c. 

Som«  True  Patriotism  in  Wall  Street. 

Popular  impressions  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding genuine  public  spirit  can  be 
found  in  New  York  City's  financial  district 
as  wdl  as  elsewhere.  For  instance  the  prom- 
inent brokerage  firm  of  Goodbody  and  Com- 
pany, in  its  market  letter  of  April  20  says 
regarding  Secretary  McAdoo's  war  taxes : 

We  think  it  a  mistake  to  lower  the  exemptions. 
Not  only  do  those  with  small  incomes  now  pay  an 
unfair  proportion  of  tariff  and  excise  taxes  but  the 
war  has  increased  their  cost  of  living  over  60%. 
They  are,  therefore,  now  really  paying  their  share  of 
tfad  war  cost.  Three  thousand  dollars  is  no  better 
n€fw,  in  the  maricet,  l^n  two  thousand  was  three 
years  ago.  The  proposed  taxes  on  sugar,  petroleum, 
glucose,  rubber,  wool,  coffee,  tea,  lumber,  fruits  and 
nats,  oils,  leather  goods,  etc.,  are  a  mistake  and  will 
tend  to  further  increase  the  already  dangerously 
high  cost  of  living.  We  hope  that  Congress  will 
use  great  discretion  in  levying  new  tariff  and  excise 
taxes.  (We,  however,  accept  the  general  principle 
that  wealth  as  well  as  persons,  should  be  conscripted 
and  that  those  who  risk  their  lives  to  fight  our  bat- 
tles should  not  return  home  to  pay,  for  years  to  come, 
the  cost  of  conducting  the  war) . 

The  statement  is  the  more  forcible  be- 
cause it  appears  in  dignified  and  temper- 
ate language.  It  presents  a  truth  whidi 
many  radicals  have  tried  to  make  dear. 
That  it  appeals  powerfully  to  the  fair-minded 
citizen's  sense  of  justice  is  indicated  by  the 
approval  bestowed  upon  it  in  so  conservative 
a  quarter.  Let  it  furthermore  be  said  that 
this  approval  displays  not  only  good  citizen- 
ship but  far-lighted  business  judgment  whidi 
is  none  too  plentiful  among  big  business  men. 

It  is  a  very  short-sighted  policy  which 
leads  many  business  men  to  oppose  every 
proposal  to  shift  a  greater  share  of  war  bur- 
dens upon  the  ridi.  However  docile  the 
masses  may  appear  now,  they  may  not  remain 
so  should  they  realize  that  they  have  been 
compelled  to  bear  not  only  most  of  the  suffer- 
ings due  to  wai^  but  most  of  the  expense  as 


well.  In  the  long  run  men  of  wealth  may 
yet  have  the  most  cause  to  regret  failure  of 
the  government  to  couple  conscription  of 
wealth  with  conscription  of  men.  s.  D. 

Placing  Government  Bonds. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  when  the  Govern- 
ment needs  funds  that  dealers  in  credit,  the 
bankers,  should  be  consulted,  just  as  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  shipbuilders  is  sougCt 
when  transportation  is  desired.  But  it  would 
be  as  unwise  for  the  Government  to  ignore 
its  own  sources  of  credit  in  placing  bonds,  as 
to  forget  its  own  shipyards.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned if  the  Treasury  department  is  not 
overlooking  one  of  its  most  valuable  assets  in 
failing  to  take  advantage  of  the  Postal  Sav- 
ings department.  A  rate  of  8^  per  cent  for 
a  loan  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  bankers  in  the  hope  that  sudi 
a  rate  will  float  the  bonds  at  par.  But  the 
Postal  Savings  fund  has  accumulated  eighty 
million  dollars  with  interest  at  2  per  cent,  and 
a  limit  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  de- 
positor. If  the  Government  were  to  offer 
bonds  in  small  denominations  direct  to  the 
people  through  the  postofflce  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  all  the  money  needed  could  be 
had  for  three  per  cent  There  would  at  least 
be  sufficient  credit  available  to  compel  the 
acceptance  of  the  same  rate  by  the  banks. 

The  psychological  effect  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing would  be  as  far-reaching  as  the  financial. 
Instead  of  pajdng  great  sums  of  interest  to 
the  banks,  thereby  arousing  distrust  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  the  wide  dissemination  of 
the  bonds  throughout  the  country  would  have 
the  double  effect  of  extending  the  tendency  to 
saving  that  followed  the  inauguration  of  the 
Postal  Savings  department,  and  of  making  a 
vastly  greater  number  of  citizens  feel  that 
they  were  in  close  touch  with  their  Govern- 
ment, and  had  a  direct  financial  stake  in  the 
country.  There  is  no  intention  of  question- 
ing the  legitimate  functions  of  banks,  nor  of 
arousing  prejudice  against  bankers,  but  of 
calling  attention  to  a  much  neglected  avenue 
through  which  the  Government  and  the  in- 
dividual citizens  can  codperate  during  the 
present  war,  as  well  as  in  many  subsequent 
undertakings.  As  long  as  the  policy  pre*- 
vails  of  carrying  a  large  interest-bearing 
debt  it  would  conserve  the  rights  of  all  con- 
cerned by  floating  it  through  the  Postal  Sav- 
ings department.  8.  C. 
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A  sfood  deal  has  been  saiid  and  written  about 
"understanding  Germany."  The  narrow- 
minded  pro-Ally — and  he  is  found  even 
among  scholars  and  savants  from  whom  bet- 
ter things  might  have  been  expected — sweep- 
ingly  condemns  all  Germans  as  Huns,  bar- 
barians, what  not,  and  stops  there.  But  the 
more  thoughtful  men  and  women  among  the 
supporters  of  the  Entente  cause  cannot  accept 
so  shallow,  so  puerile  a  notion.  As  Bernard 
Shaw  has  said  in  one  of  his  half -paradoxi- 
cal but  half -sensible  essays  on  the  war,  it 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  sixty-five  million 
human  beings  in  Germany  are  more  blood- 
thirsty, more  savage,  more  ferocious  and  in- 
human than  sixty-five  million  Europeans  in 
France,  England  or  Italy. 

VlThat,  then,  has  happened  to  Germany,  or 
to  the  German  people?  What  is  the  true 
object  lesson  afforded  by  Germany's  methods 
and  practices,  and  by  Germany's  "logic''  back 
of  these?  These  questions  are  extremely  im- 
portant. They  are  important  in  a  scientific 
sense,  and  equally  important  in  a  practical 
sense.  Many  angry  men  of  letters  and  culti- 
vation have  said  that  never,  never  again  will 
they  shake  a  German  hand  or  meet  a  German 
in  friendly  social  or  scientific  intercourse. 
Others  have  advocated  a  post-bellum  boycott 
of  German  products,  a  heavy  discriminatory 
tariff  against  all  German  goods.  Even  apart 
from  such  threats  and  plans  as  these — ^which 
we  need  not  take  too  seriously — it  is  pro- 
foundly interesting  to  determine  "the  psy- 
chology" of  the  war  in  the  German  national 
mind. 

On  the  face  of  things,  it  must  be  admitted, 
the  indictment  against  Germany  is  indeed 
black  and  heavy.  Germany  resisted  and  de- 
feated all  efforts  to  avert  the  war.  Germany 
issued  the  first  ultimatum.  Germany  vetoed 
Austria's  eleventh-hour  concession  to  Russia. 
Germany  violated  the  treaty  of  Belgian  neu- 
trality and  wilfully,  wrongfully  —  as  her 
chancellor  admitted — ^invaded  that  helpless 
country.  Germany  ruthlessly  destroyed  Lou- 
vain — ^the  kaiser's  heart  "bleeding"  for  that 
city  at  the  time.  Germany  has  been  guilty 
of  more  atrocities  than  any  other  belligerent. 
Germany  introduced  the  deadly  gas  as  a  war 
weapon.  Germany  has  used  the  Zeppelin 
against  non-combatants  and  has  killed  women 
and  children  in  attacks  that  could  not  pos- 
sibly mean  anything  in  a  military  sense.  She 
alone  has  proclaimed  the  policy  of  "f rightful- 
ness." She  alone  has  made  desperate,  ruth- 
less war  on  neutrals,  in  plain  violation  of  in- 
ternational law  and  the  law  of  hiunanity. 


Her  diplomacy  has  been  base  and  idiotic  She 
has  alienated  the  entire  neutral  world. 

What  is  the  significance  of  all  this?  ITiere 
is  nothing  in  the  Teutonic  character  generally 
to  account  for  this.  The  German  is  not  a 
barbarian.  He  is  less  ^logical"  than  the 
Frenchman.  He  is  more  sentimental,  as  his 
literature  proves.  He  loves  his  home.  He  is 
fond  of  simple  amusements.  He  is  social  and 
genial.  No  observer  of  the  ordinary  life  of 
the  German  people  would  ever  have  predicted 
sudi  conduct  on  their  part  as  they  have  ac- 
tually upheld,  or  condoned,  in  their  govern- 
ment and  military  machine. 

In  German  history,  likewise,  recent  his- 
tory excepted,  there  is  nothing  that  mi^t 
have  prepared  us  for  the  crimes  and  blunders 
of  this  war,  committed  in  the  name  of  the 
Teutonic  empire.  The  early  Grermans  were 
liberty-loving  tribes,  and  their  institutions 
and  customs  embodied  the  principles  of  in- 
dividualism and  autonomy. 

To  account  for  Germany's  moral  decline 
and  fall,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
regime  of  Bismarck  and  his  'policy  of  blood 
and  iron.  In  his  autobiography  Bismarck 
virtually  accepted  responsibility  for  three 
wars,  and  reflectively  asked  himself — ^his  dis- 
missal and  humilia^on  by  the  present  Em- 
peror doubtless  having  stimulated  philosoph- 
ical meditation  and  sincere  heart^searching 
— ^whether  the  German  people  had  been  made 
happier  by  the  fruits  of  these  three  victorious 
and  brilliant  campaigns.  Bismarck  did  not 
develop  his  theme  and  left  the  question  un- 
answered. Today,  tragic  events  are  furnish- 
ing the  answer. 

German  unity  and  federation  were  great 
forward  steps.  In  all  probability,  time  and 
tide  would  have  brought  about  unity  and  fed- 
eration without  much  bloodshed  and  sacrifice. 
But  Bismarck  was  impatient  and  militaristic. 
He  believed  in  blood  and  iron.  He  would  not 
wait,  and  he  perhaps  thought  that  it  would  be 
courting  disaster  to  wait.  He  was  certain 
that  successful  war  with  Prussia's  rivals  or 
hereditary  enemies  would  quicken  national- 
ism and  facilitate  unification.  The  event 
fully  justified  him,  but — 

There  were  some  things  Bismarck,  the  jun- 
ker and  conservative,  did  not  foresee*  He 
overlooked  Nemesis.  He  failed  to  reckon 
with  the  moral  forces  of  the  world.  He  did 
not  sufficiently  take  into  account  the  arro- 
gance, blindness  and  greed  of  the  military 
caste,  the  virtual  certainty  that  it  would  go  to 
extreme  lengths  and  sow  fatal  trouble  for 
the  nation. 
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Bismarck  himself  told  us  in  his  memoirs 
that  he  had  ^rreat  diflSculty  in  restraining 
the  zeal  and  lust  of  the  military  conquerors 
of  France  in  1870.  The  annexation  of  Al- 
sace and  Lorraine  did  not  satisfy  them;  they 
wanted  even  more  territory,  and  thought  him 
weak  and  sentimental.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
sober  students  of  affairs  realize  today,  and 
have  realized  for  some  time,  that  even  Bis- 
marck's demands  were  immoderate  and  dan- 
gerous. If  Germany's  rulers  had  been  more 
considerate  of  prostrate  and  helpless  France, 
the  latter  might  not  have  sought  the  alliance 
with  Russia,  might  not,  for  a  decade  or  two, 
have  made  "Revanche"  the  chief  principle  of 
her  foreign  policies,  might  on  the  contrary 
have  felt  gratitude  to  Germany  and  settled 
her  difference  with  Berlin  in  a  friendly  and 
pacific  way.  The  humiliation  and  dismem- 
berment of  France  created  a  situation  which 
inevitably  led  to  offensive  and  defensive  al- 
liances, to  suspicion  and  fear,  to  gigantic 
preparations  for  war,  to  the  conversion  of 
Europe  into  an  armed  camp. 

When,  as  a  result  of  considerable  progress 
in  what  may  be  called  the  new  international- 
ism, the  question  of  armament  limitation  was 
raised  some  years  ago,  Germany  proved  her- 
self to  be  morally  and  politically  backward 
and  reactionary.  She  doubted  the  sincerity 
of  En^rland.  She  had  but  too  well  educated 
her  journalists  and  militarists  in  the  gospel 
of  brute  force.  Germany  was  "too  practical" 
to  believe  in  arbitration,  or  in  delay-securing 
treaties,  or  in  limitation  of  armaments.  Ger- 
many was  "a  realist"  in  politics.  She  might 
talk  of  God,  and  of  prayer  to  God,  but  she 
knew  the  value  of  the  sword  and  of  the  sub- 
marine. 

These  military  ideas  and  theories  were  not 
confined  to  the  ruling  caste.  Gradually  the 
Germany  of  Kant  and  of  Lessing,  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  became  the  Germany  of  absurd 
professors  and  historians  who  glorified  arms 
and  war,  who  fashioned  a  new  philosophy  of 
"the  State,''  who  worshipped  an  idol  of  their 
own  making,  and  who  forgot  that  "the  State" 
always,  in  practice,  is  some  one  person,  or 
some  group  of  persons  in  supreme  authority 
7-a  person  or  group  that  may  be  stupid,  self- 
ish, unbalanced,  erratic,  insane.  In  school, 
in  university,  in  the  press — ^the  subsidized 
"reptile"  press,  or  the  censored  and  controlled 
press — ^militarism  and  state-ism  were  exalted 
and  glorified.  Liberal  and  radical  sentiment 
was  severely  treated — ^it  was  deemed  anti- 
national  and  unpatriotic;  it  was  "anti-Ger- 
man." The  Social  Democracy  was  not  un- 
aware of  the  perils  of  the  situation,  but  what 
could  it  do?  It  worked  against  heavy  odds; 
the  wonder  is  that  it  accomplished  as  much 


as  it  did  under  Frussianism,  rather  than  that 
it  failed  at  t^e  critical  time. 

The  people  of  jthe  German  Empire  had  Uni- 
versal suffrage  conferred  upon  them  by  Bis- 
marck and  his  imperial  master  at  the  time  of 
unification.  But  this  was  a  snare  and  a  delu- 
sion. The  government  was  made  absolutist; 
foreign  relations,  with  war  and  peace,  were 
placed  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Em- 
peror. If  the  national  parliament  ventures 
to  oppose  the  Emperor,  or  to  hesitate  and 
question,  it  is  incontinently  dissolved.  If  the 
new  parliament  is  equally,  or  more,  refrac- 
tory, it  is  dissolved  in  turn.  To  this  power 
of  dissolution  there  is  no  legal  limit. 

In  these  circumstances,  when  the  Balkan 
crisis  was  precipitated  by  Austria,  what  could 
the  German  people  do?  They  wanted  peace ; 
the  Emperor  and  his  tools  pretended  to  be 
pacific  and  asserted  that  several  powerful  na- 
tions were  conspiring  against  Germany  and 
preparing  to  attack  her.  Discussion  and  de- 
bate were  impossible.  The  people's  represen- 
tatives were  not  summoned,  and  if  they  had 
been,  they  could  have  interposed  no  real  ob- 
stacle whatever  to  the  consummation  of  the 
imperial  policy.  The  cabal  that  willed  the 
war,  that  was  too  arrogant  and  obstinate  to 
negotiate,  that  resented  any  suggestion  of 
give-and-take,  that  wished  to  dictate  and  to 
impose  its  decrees  on  Europe ;  the  cabal  that 
believed  in  blood  and  iron  and  thought  itself 
prepared  for  any  trial  to  battle— this  cabal 
had  its  way. 

What  would  Bismarck  say  today  about  the 
"success"  of  his  policy  ?  What  a  terrible  pen- 
alty Germany  is  pajdng  for  the  blunders  and 
aggressions  of  her  autocratic,  irresponsible 
rulers,  and  for  the  pseudo-scientific  teachings 
of  her  jingo  historians  and  politicians !  Even 
if  Germany  could  possibly  win  the  war,  her 
penalty  would  stagger  humanity.  Millions 
killed,  millions  maimed  and  crippled,  millions 
starved,  millions  wrecked  in  body  or  mind, 
billions  of  capital  destroyed,  industry  dislo- 
cated, foreign  markets  lost,  neutrals  offended 
and  alienated,  the  United  States  dragged  in, 
the  name  German  made  a  byword  and  re- 
proach in  many  lands! 

Verily,  the  empire  that  trusts  in  blood  and 
iron  shall  perish  by  blood  and  iron.  The 
world  has  outgrown  barbarism.  What  all 
governments  and  nations  did  centuries  ago 
does  not  excuse  any  nation  that  sins  against 
the  light  of  our  own  time,  against  all  the  les- 
sons of  moral  and  social  progress. 

Germany's  retribution  is  stem  and  terrible. 
May  her  people  learn  this  bitter  lesson  and 
call  their  ruling  caste  and  its  sophists  of  the 
chair  and  sanctum  to  strict  account.  But 
there  is  a  lesson  in  Germany's  distress  and 
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retribution  for  other  nations,  neutral  or  bel- 
ligerent Nay,  there  are  many  lessons  for 
them  in  the  situation. 

Aggression  and  greed  and  lust  ''do  not 
pay/'  The  wages  of  international  burglary 
and  violence  are  death.  ''Realist''  politics 
will  land  a  nation  in  famine  and  defeat.  An 
autocratic,  irresponsible  government  and  se- 
cret diplomacy  sooner  or  later  plunge  nations 
into  needless  and  criminal  waif  are.  Militar- 
ism, the  gospel  of  preparedness  and  arma- 
ments, the  worship  of  ^'the  State" ;  suppres- 
sion of  free  speech  and  a  free  press  and  bu- 
reaucratic control  of  education — ^these  things 


are  evil,  perilous  and  fraught  with  calamity. 
The  German  are  not  inferior  to  any  other 
people.  What  has  overtaken  them  would 
have  overtaken  any  other  people  similarly 
circumstanced.  He  who  preaches  the  Prus- 
sian gospel  in  America  is  unwittingly  sowing 
the  wind  in  America  and  courting  disaster 
for  her.  In  two  generations,  false  teaching:. 
false  ideals,  false  pride  and  false  claims  will 
ruin  any  nation.  Safety  for  all  lies  in  dis- 
cussion, in  freedom,  in  mutual  toleration,  in 
searching  criticism  of  government,  in  above- 
board  diplomacy,  in  patience  and  forbear- 
ance, in  conciliation  and  negotiation* 


Cuban  Politics 

By  John  WUlU  Slaui^tor. 


In  colonial  days  there  were  two  parties  in 
Cuba,  the  "Liberal"  and  the  "Conservador,*' 
roughly  differentiating  the  revolutionists 
from  the  non-revolutionists.  During  the 
revolution  a  third  party,  the  "Auto- 
matista,''  sprang  up  in  advocacy  of  home- 
rule  under  Spain.  This  naturally  came  to 
an  end  with  the  achievement  of  independence. 
In  1901,  the  year  before  the  occupation  ended, 
elections  were  held,  in  whidi  three  parties 
participated.  These  were  the  ''Nacional 
Cubano,'*  the  "Republicano,*'  and  the  "Union 
Democratica.''  This  latter  party  was  con- 
stituted by  elements  of  the  conservative 
party  of  the  colonial  regime  and  of  the  "Au- 
tomatistas."  There  were  no  clear-cut  lines, 
one  candidate,  Masso,  withdrew,  and  Estra- 
da Palma  was  elected  by  the  practical  assent 
of  aU. 

It  k  considered  that  for  two  years  his  gov- 
ernment was  excellent,  his  policy  providing 
an  economical  and  efficient  administration. 
In  his  third  year,  Estrada  Palma  reorganized 
his  government  on  party  lines,  filling  all  of- 
fices with  "Moderados,*'  a  party  that  grew 
out  of  the  coalition.  The  object  of  this  party 
and  of  this  procedure  was  to  secure  return 
to  power  by  controlling  the  elections  of  1905. 
The  election  was  gained  by  violence,  and 
Estrada  Palma  began  his  second  adminis- 
tration May  20th,  1906.  During  the  period 
of  these  events,  the  dominating  influence 
was  Ricardo  Dolz,  the  present  president  of 
the  Conservative  party.  In  August,  1906, 
came  the  uprising  which  lasted  a  month  and 
ended  in  llie  second  American  occupation. 
The  chief  military  leaders  in  this  movement 
were  Generals  Faustino  Guerra,  Jos6  Miguel 
Gomez,  Ernesto  Asbert  and  Lojmaz  de  Cas- 


tillo. The  civil  leader  was  Dr.  Alfredo 
Zayas.  For  the  remainder  of  1906  and  for 
the  two  following  years  until  the  end  of  the 
intervention,  the  government  was  under  Mr. 
Magoon.  In  November,  1908,  new  elections 
were  held,  supervised  by  the  Americans  and 
completely  impartial.  The  parties  partici- 
pating were  the  Liberal  and  the  Moderate,  the 
latter  now  reorganized  and  become  the  Con- 
servative. The  Liberals,  whose  candidates 
were  Gomez  and  Zayas,  were  completely  vic- 
torious, the  Conservatives  not  bemg  able  to 
elect  even  one  senator.  During  this  adminis- 
tration, the  Liberals  became  divided  and  lost 
the  election  of  1912.  Asbert  and  Loyikaz  de 
Castillo  carried  over  part  of  the  Liberal 
forces  to  the  assistance  of  Menocal.  This  was 
because  the  latter  had  pledged  himself  in  a 
manifesto  to  the  whole  country  over  his  sisr- 
nature  not  to  seek  re-election.  The  Liberal 
administration  held  an  impartial  election, 
was  beaten,  and  relinquished  the  government 
to  Menocal,  May  20th,  1918.  It  is  considered 
that  during  the  rule  of  Menocal,  somewhat 
less  looting  took  place  than  under  that  of  his 
predecessor,  but  also  that  it  accomplished  less 
for  the  development  of  the  country.  The  only 
action  that  indicated  a  possible  desire  for 
re-election  was  the  filling  of  all  vacancies  in 
the  municipal  magistracy  with  conservatives. 
To  secure  fairness  of  election,  there  is  a 
''junta  electoral  municipal'*  composed  of  a 
member  of  eadi  party  and  presided  over  by 
the  local  ''juez.''  The  rule  that  had  been 
foUowed  in  the  appointment  of  juezes  was  to 
distribute  them  equally  between  the  two 
parties. 

Then  came  the  election  of  November  1st, 
1906.  It  is  llie  unanimous  daim  of  the  Lib- 
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erals  that  this  dection  was  stolen  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Menocal.  The  preliniinary  re- 
turns gave  the  Liberals  a  decisive  majority 
throughout  the  Republic.  Then,  it  is  alleged, 
the  government  sent  out  instructions  to  its 
Jefes  in  charge  of  telegraphic  transmission 
that  they  should  alter  the  returns  so  as  to 
give  tiie  conservatives  a  majority.  These 
falsified  retiums  were  protested,  tried  before 
the  electoral  courts  with  results  favorable  to 
the  Liberals.  The  case  was  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  which  ratified  the  liberal  vic- 
tory, but  ordered  new  partial  elections  in  cer- 
tain districts.  This  gave  the  government  an 
opportunity  to  fabricate  a  majority  in  a  new 
way.  The  polling  stations  in  the  five  or  six 
"colegios"  or  precincts  of  Las  Villas  were 
placed  in  inaccessible  locations  in  the  woods, 
surrounded  by  wires  and  protected  by  soldiers 
and  machine  guns  ostensibly  to  prevent  vio- 
lence. To  venture  into  these  "protected 
zones''  for  the  purpose  of  voting  seemed  too 
dangerous  to  the  inhabitants,  so  no  votes  were 
cast,  either  liberal  or  conservative.  The  re- 
sult was  naturally  an  overwhelming  con- 
servative majority.  Other  partial  elections 
just  now  being  carried  out  in  the  Oriente  are 
said  to  be  arranged  in  the  same  auspicious 
manner. 

A  considerable  group  of  liberals  had  a  de- 
sire, voiced  by  Gen.  Guzman,  that  the  United 
States  should  send  a  commission  to  supervise 
these  partial  dections,  but  the  majority  with 
t3rpical  Latin-American  patriotism  repudi- 
ated the  proposal.  When  it  was  clear  what 
use  the  government  intended  to  make  of  the 
partial  elections,  the  more  turbulent  Liberals 
and  those  more  closely  associated  with  the 
military  tradition  went  *'to  the  woods''  and 
rose  in  revolt 

This  account  of  the  political  situation  is  not 
concerned  with  events  connected  with  the 
fighting  except  to  register  the  liberal  claim 
that  the  burning  of  cane  fields,  always  laid 
by  the  press  to  the  account  of  the  insurrec- 
tionists, is  much  more  frequently  practiced  by 
the  government  soldiers  who  adopt  this 
measure  to  drive  out  their  less  numerous  op- 
pon^its.  The  capture  of  Gen.  Gomez  was 
said  to  have  been  accomplished  by  treachery 
under  the  American  flag. 

The  decisive  attitude  taken  by  the  XJ.  S. 
srovemment  toward  the  insurrectionists  de- 
8tro3red  any  hope  of  final  success  and  caused 
the  surrender  of  considerable  numbers  of 
those  in  revolt.  It  is  certainly  this  attitude 
and  not  the  work  of  the  army  that  is  bringing 
the  revolt  to  an  end. 

Many  liberals,  probably  the  majority,  have 
no  sympathy  ft>r  a  poliqy  of  violence,  but  that 


loyalty  whidi  is  so  essentially  an  element  in 
party  affiliation  will  prevent  their  repudiat- 
ing their  comrades  who  have  risen.  The  con- 
servative belief  is  that  Miguelistas,  followers 
of  Gen.  Gomez,  had  no  real  desire  to  assist 
Zayas  to  the  presidency,  but  depending  upon 
the  popularity  of  Gen.  Gomez  exi)ected  to 
make  a  triiunphal  march  upon  Havana  to 
place  him  in  power. 

The  Menocal  government  has  been  exceed- 
ingly active,  not  in  the  fighting  area,  but  in 
political  persecution.  Sedition  is  a  blanket 
charge  behind  which  anything  can  be  done. 
Nearly  all  the  active  liberal  leaders  are  held 
*'incommunicados''  in  prison.  I  was  told  on 
excellent  authority  that  over  four  thousand 
are  in  confinement.  The  expression  of  lib- 
eral views  has  become  a  crime.  The  people 
are  intimidated  by  the  activity  of  the  secret 
police.  All  the  liberal  papers  have  been  sup- 
pressed. Congress  met  and,  without  a  quo- 
rum, suspended  constitutional  guarantees  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  the  President  carte 
blanche  in  expenditure.  On  leaving  that 
session,  one  of  the  liberal  representatives, 
governor-elect  of  the  province  of  Havana, 
who  was  immune  under  the  constitution,  was 
arrested.  This  was  four  days  before  taking 
office.  The  governorship  fell  to  the  senior 
member  of  council,  a  liberal,  who  was  dis- 
posed of  in  the  same  way,  so  it  fell  to  the 
next  in  order,  a  conservative.  These  pro- 
ceedings give  some  idea  of  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Cuba.  It  was  not  in  vain  that  the 
present  heads  of  the  conservative  party  were 
active  in  the  government  of  Captain-General 
Weyler.  This  does  not  apply  to  President 
Menocal.  Not  even  his  bitterest  opponents 
speak  ill  of  him.  Members  of  his  own  party 
have  called  him  a  fool,  synon3mfi  too  often  in 
these  countries  of  an  honest  man.  Like 
honest  Estrada  Palma  he  is  caught. 

The  difficulty  of  even  understanding  this 
complicated  situation  is  apparent.  To  esti- 
mate its  merits  is  a  hardihood.  And  yet  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  is  such 
that  the  attempt  cannot  be  evaded. 


One  may  easily  imagine  how,  in  spite  of  all 
repressive  measures,  popular  feeling  against 
conscription  will  be  aroused  when  conscrip- 
tion begins.  Thousands  whom  no  agitation 
could  arouse  to  the  danger,  will  be  rudely 
awakened  when  the  recruiting  officers  begin 
taking  by  force  young  men  from  their 
homes.  But  the  awakening  will  be  too  late, 
though  it  will  certainly  affect  the  future 
political  fortunes  of  conscriptionist  Congress- 
men.    Even  though  the  eflPort  may  seem 
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hopdess  protest  should  be  uttered,  Con- 
ffressmra  and  Senators  should  be  urged  to 
vote  against  compulsory  enlistment.  They 
must  not  be  allowed  the  poor  excuse  that  they 
knew  of  no  opposition. 

NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Week  Ending  April  S4. 
CoBfrttMional  Doiiiffs. 

The  Senate  passed  on  April  18  tiie  House 
bill  for  a  $5,000,000,000  bond  issue  and 
$2,000,000,000  in  Treasury  certificates. 
Having  been  slightly  amended,  it  was  sent 
to  conference  and  was  adopted  finally  by 
both  Houses  on  April  23.  On  the  bills*  relat- 
ing to  conscription  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees took  different  attitudes.  By  a  vote 
of  10  to  7  the  Senate  Conmiittee  on  Milit^ 
Affairs  agreed  to  the  Administration  bill 
providing  a  "selective  draft  of  males  of  19 
to  25.''  The  House  Committee,  by  a  vote  of 
13  to  8,  amended  the  measure  providing  for 
volunteering,  but  authorizing  the  President 
to  resort  to  conscription  if,  after  a  complete 
trial,  the  voluntary  system  should  fail.  It, 
furthermore,  changed  the  military  age  so  as 
to  include  all  from  21  to  40  years.  [See  cur- 
rent volume,  page  874.] 


As  a  result  of  many  protests  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Conunittee  eliminated  from  the 
Espionage  bill  many  of  its  provisions  limit- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  press.  Whether  these 
have  been  removed  entirely  is  not  certain, 
since  the  bill  as  drawn  contains  clauses 
which  are  susceptible  of  different  construc- 
tions. 

Jhm  Anti-Conscription  Movomont. 

A  protest  of  conscientious  objectors  to 
military  service  was  forwarded  on  April  19 
to  President  Wilson,  Secretary  Baker  and 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  both 
Houses.  The  protest  was  joined  in  by  the 
Friends  National  Peace  Conmiittee,  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Reconciliation  and  the  American 
Union  Against  Militarism.    It  said  in  part: 

The  President  in  his  last  address  to  Cong^ress 
declared  that  America  is  entering  the  war  not  for 
self-interest,  but  ^for  the  principles  that  gave  her 
birth,  for  the  privilege  of  men  everywhere  to 
choose  their  way  of  life  and  obedience.^ 

This  is  a  reassertion  of  that  principle  of  freedom 
of  conscience  which  has  been  not  only  a  controlling 
ideal,  but  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  our 
land.  ...  It  is  with  deep  concern  for  these 
rights  of  conscience  that  we  view  the  proposed  ^iU 


to  authorize  the  President  to  increase  temporarily 
the  military  establishmmit  of  the  United  States.* 
...  It  is  true  that  the  proposed  bill  recognises 
in  a  limited  degree  this  vital  principle  whan  it  «x- 
empts  members  "of  any  well  recognized  religioiis 
sect  or  organization  whose  creed  forbids  its  mem- 
bers to  participate  in  war  in  any  form." 

But  we  press  upon  you  in  all  earnestness  the  con- 
viction that  this  is  not  an  adequate  provision  for 
the  present  situation.  Outside  of  the  membership  of 
these  designated  organizations  there  are,  we  be- 
lieve, thousands  of  men  whose  consciences  forbid 
them  to  participate  "in  war  in  any  form."    .    .     . 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  urge  that  the  exemp- 
tion clause  in  the  proposed  bill  be  amended  so  as  to 
read: 

And  nothing  in  this  act  contained  $haU  be  eon- 
etrued  to  require  or  compel  service  in  any  of  the 
forces  herein  provided  for  by  any  person  who  is 
conscientiously  opposed  to  engaging  in  suck 
service. 

We  also  urge  that  provision  be  made  for  the 
appointment  by  other  tiian  military  authority  of 
properly  qualified  civilian  boards  to  pass  upon  such 
exemptions,  and  that  appeals  be  allowed  from  the 
decisions  of  such  boards  to  the  United  States  dis- 
trict  courts. 

Prank  Stephens  of  Arden,  Delaware,  rep- 
resenting the  Non-Conscription  Felloveship, 
appeared  before  the  House  Conmiittee  on 
Military  Affairs  on  April  14,  and  said,  in 
part: 

We  believe  that  all  men  are  brothers  and  that 
everyone  has  the  right  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience.  Therefore  we  cannot  accept  any 
compulsory  service  which  is  in  conflict  with  these 
ideals.  And  since  we  are  opposed  to  war,  we  deem 
it  our  duty  to  resist  conscription  as  denial  of  inalien- 
able rights. 

This  we  have  not  done  lightly  or  willingly  for  we 
know  the  present  policy  of  following  English  ex- 
ample in  military  affairs  and  we  know  what  mili- 
tarism in  England  has  done  to  many  of  the  fifty 
thousand  members  of  the  Non-Conscription  PeUow- 
ship  there.  We  know  how  some  conscientious  ob- 
jectors have  been  sent  to  the  front  to  be  brutally  iU 
treated  by  the  soldiers  and  others  delivered  over 
to  the  soldiery  at  home  for  like  abuse.  We  know 
how  men  have  been  stripped  and  left  standing  in 
bitter  cold  until  they  dress  in  the  uniform,  the  only 
clothing  given  them.  I  have  the  testimony  of  one 
officer  who  boasted  that  he  has  made  soldiers  of 
fifty  conscientious  objectors  by  keeping  them  in  cold 
cells  without  clothing  till  they  put  on  the  uniform. 
We  know  of  the  thousands  who  have  been  confined 
in  English  prisons  and  of  the  thirty-four  taken  to 
France  for  condemnation  to  death  by  m^tary 
tribunals  and  then  taken  back  to  England  for  com- 
mutation  of  their  sentence  to  the  ten  years  of  penal 
servitude  in  which  they  now  suffer.  Nevertheless 
for  what  we  believe  to  be  our  duty  to  our  country 
we  stand  as  stood  that  Englishman  who  in  Oxford 
cried  from  the  fiames  to  his  fellow  ''Play  the  man. 
Master  Ridley,  and  by  God's  grace  we  will  this  day 
light  a  torch  in  England  that  shall  never  go  oat." 
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Public  Ownership  of  Utilities 

By  Stoughton  Cooley 


In  all  countries,  save  those  afflicted  with  despotic 
governments,  public  opinion  must  be  molded  to  the 
acceptance  of  an  idea  before  that  idea  can  assume 
the  form  of  applied  legislation.  No  matter  how  ra- 
tional a  proposal  may  be,  few  politicians  will  take  it 
up  until  a  large  proportion  of  the  voters  have  already 
indorsed  It.  And  as  soon  as  the  effective  majority  of 
♦he  representative's  constituents  is  evident  h^  is 
quick  to  answer  their  demand. 

Education,  therefore,  is  the  first  step  in  securing 
legislative  action.  The  mass  of  the  voters  must  be 
convinced  that  the  contemplated  action  is  wise  and 
desirable.  If  the  question  be  of  lesser  importance, 
and  of  local  interest,  the  work  may  be  done  by  indi- 
viduals and  by  agencies  already  in  the  field,  but 
where  the  matter  is  of  state  or  national  importance 
special  Hocieti^s,  leagues  or  political  parties  are 
organized  for  the  purpose. 

The  Pubhc  Ownership  League. 

Public  ownership  of  public  utilities  has  been  urged 
by  all  these  agencies  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  preliminary  work  of  molding  public 
opinion  has  reached  a  point  where  a  national  league 
that  embraces  the  scattered  forces  throughout  the 
co«Bitry  is  due.  Just  how  much  public  ownership 
sentiment  there  is,  where  it  is  strongest  and  what 
action  should  be  taken  first  is  not  known;  hence,  the 
organization  of  "The  Public  Ownership  League  of 
America." 

This  organization  is  sponsored  by  a  large  number 
of  forward-looking  men  and  women  whose  sincerity 
and  sanity  were  long  ago  attested  by  their  disin- 
terested public  work.     (For  list  see  last  page.) 

Unites  the  Forces. 
This  organization  purposes  to  assemble  into  one 
commom  force  the  various  influences  working  for 
public  ownership  and  to  direct  it  against  the  most 
vuhierabie  points  In  the  opposition.  Some  public 
utilities,  such  as  the  mails,  are  indorsed  by  every- 
^r.    Others,  such  as  water  supply  for  cities,  have 


a  few  opponents.  Gas  and  electric  service  are  mainly 
in  private  hands;  street  cars  are  operated  almost 
entirely  by  pnvate  capital;  while  railroads,  mines 
and  water  power  are  still  outside  the  field  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  Next  Step. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  public  opinion  in  this 
country  is  crystallizing  in  varying  degrees  as  to  what 
activities  should  be  taken  over  by  the  government, 
as  well  as  to  which  should  be  taken  first.  The  post- 
office,  having  been  operated  by  the  government  from 
the  beginning,  is  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  natural 
order,  and  is  never  questioned,  save  by  those  holding 
to  the  anarchistic  conception  of  no  government  at  all. 
This  made  it  easy  for  the  public  to  accept  the  postal 
savings  bank,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  strictly  speak- 
ing, that  function  is  not  a  public  utility. 

But  the  transportation  of  goods,  persons  and  intel- 
ligence is  a  public  function,  and  should  be  incorpo- 
rated with  governmental  activities  as  rapidly  as 
public  opinion  and  administrative  efficiency  will 
permit.  Since  the  postal  department  is  Intimately 
known  to  all,  and  i.s,  because  of  the  long-continued 
public  operation,  quite  efficiently  managed,  the  Na- 
tional Public  Ownership  League  is  urging  as  the  next 
step  the  postalization  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone. 

Postalize  the  Telegraph  and  Telephone. 

What  objection  Is  there  to  such  a  move?  The 
service  jS  so  similar  to  the  present  postal  activities 
that  both  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone  can  be  In- 
corporated with  the  mail  service  without  friction  or 
confusion.  The  same  operatives  who  now  perform 
the  work  would  merely  be  shifted  from  one  em- 
ployer to  another,  and  the  expense  of  the  high- 
salaried  officials  at  the  top,  together  with  two  man- 
agements, would  be  saved. 

Nor  is  the  uTaving  In  expense  of  operation,  with 
consequent  lower  rates  for  service,  the  only  reason 
for  making  the  postalization  of  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  the  immediate  program.    Such  a  move  Is 
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b«9t  calculated  to  r«eoncile  those  who  queetion  the 
goyernment's  ability  to  operate  public  utilities.  Many 
persons  who  recognize  the  principle  of  public  owner- 
ship hesitate  to  apply  it  because  of  the  low  degree 
of  administrative  efficiency. 

By  combining  these  closely  allied  activities,  how- 
ever— one  of  which  has  reached  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  under  public  management — a  practical 
demonstration  will  be  made  of  what  can  be  done. 
It  will  then  be  simply  a  question  of  keeping  on  with 
the  education  of  the  public  and  the  improvement  of 
the  service. 

Prepare  for  Public  Ownership. 

Improvement  of  governmental  service  will,  because 
of  its  added  responsibilities,  be  absolutely  necessary. 
The  spoils  of  office  will  disappear;  postmasterships 
will  oease  to  be  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of 
political  debts.  The  very  necessities  of  the  case  will 
compel  the  adoption  of  a  civil  service  rule  that  will 
attract  the  best  talent.  Hence,  instead  of  lowering 
the  efficiency  of  public  utilities  in  private  hands,  the 
transference  to  public  management  will  be  the  means 
of  improving  government  efficiency.  Persons  who 
feel  that  the  logical  solution  of  the  railroad  question 
lies  in  government  ownership  shudder  to  think  of  the 


pork  barrels  that  would  be  rolled  through  CongrtN 
if  the  extensions  of  roads  were  left  to  the  whim  d 
senators  or  representatives.  Branch  lines  and  stub) 
would  soon  be  so  numerous  in  the  various  congr« 
sional  districts  that  thdy  would  have  to  be  pat  undei 
ground  in  order  to  leave  land  enough  for  the  farmen 
to  till. 

Railroads  and  Other  Utilities. 

But  by  postalizing  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone 
we  shall  be  making  a  safe  venture;  and  by  the  ven 
necessities  of  the  case  we  shall  be  extending  tbt 
scope  of  government  along  legitimate  lines  and  in  a 
way  that  will  not  overtax  the  people's  political  ca 
pacity.  When  the  telegraph  and  telephone  have  bees 
assimilated  and  public  opinion  has  convinced  tb€ 
politicians  that  their  legitimate  activities  lie  in  serr- 
ing  and  not  exploiting  the  people,  we  shall  be  ready 
to  extend  public  ownership  to  include  railroads  and 
other  public  utilities. 

The  experience  of  all  other  governments  goes  to 
prove  that  when  public  utilities  have  been  taken  over 
by  the  people  the  service  has  been  improved  over 
what  it  was  under  private  control. 

The  time  is  ripe  and  the  National  Public  Ownership 
League  is  the  means  for  making  a  new  venture  in 
public  ownership  of  public  utilities. 


Public  Ownership  of  Railroads 

By  Carl  D.  Thompson 

Secretary  Public  Ownership  League  of  America. 


The  private  ownership  of  railroads  is  a  failure. 

It  is  a  f^lure  because  it  does  not  give  us  adequate 
service.  Every  few  years  the  business  of  the  country 
is  paralyzed  because  the  railroads  cannot  handle  the 
traffic* — there  Is  a  car  shortage.  Always  travel  on 
American  roads  is  more  dangerous, — more  people  are 
killed  and  Injured,  than  upon  any  other  roads  in  the 
world. 

Private  ownership  of  railroads  Is  a  failure  because 
it  does  not  provide  satisfactory  labor  conditions. 
Twice  within  the  last  few  months  we  have  been  face 
to  face  with  a  general  strike  that  has  threatened  to 
tie  up  the  whole  transportation  system  of  the  nation. 

Private  ownership  exploits  and  plunders  the  people 
and  piles  up  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many.  The  unearned  income  of  the  rail- 
roads, the  so-called  "net  profits'*  being  "the  amount 
available  for  dividends  and  surplus"  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1916,  was  $1,029,241,804.  Every  year 
that  item  grows. 

Private  ownership  of  railroads  is  a  failure  finan- 
cially too.  It  BO  mismanages  and  plunders  the  roads 
that  It  Is  constantly  bankrupting  them.  Over  42  per 
eont  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  eounlry  has  been 


in  the  hands  of  receivers  at  one  time  or  another,  and 
the  recent  looting  of  the  New  Haven  and  other  lines 
is  still  fresh  in  our  memories. 

The  Case  Against  Private  Ownership. 

In  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  private  ownership 
and  operation  of  railroads  is  a  failure.  (1)  Servical 
is  Inadequate  and  unsafe;  (2)  labor  conditions  arej 
bad;  (3)  rates  are  extortionate;  (4)  the  financial 
operations  are  vicious;  (5)  the  public  is  plundered 
and  wealth  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few.        ] 

Meanwhile  every  other  Important  nation  on  earth 
has  solved  or  Is  solving  Its  railroad  problem  through 
public  ownership  and  operation. 

Seventy  nations  now  own  all  or  a  contlderabk 
portion  of  their  railway  systems.  They  have  tried 
private  ownership  and  it  failed.  They  have  turned 
to  public  ownership.  England  very  quickly  took  orer 
her  railroads  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war. 
Among  the  others  that  own  their  lines,  all  or  in  part, 
are  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Finland,  Switzerland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Rufr 
sia,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  a  score  of 
others.    In  fact,  all  but  eight  oountriee  now  own  mU* 
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poads.  AU  but  the  United  States;  Spain,  Uruguay, 
Mgeria  and  two  or  three  other  backward  countries. 
In  short  the  public  ownership  of  railways  is  all 
but  an  accomplished  fact  the  world  over,  outside  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere  theory  or 
a  dream.  It  has  been  a  reality  in  the  experience  of 
many  nations,  covering  a  period  of  at  least  a  quarter 
ot  a  century,  and  carried  on  under  every  form  of 
government  and  every  condition  of  people. 
Advantages  of  Public  Ownership. 
And  what  have  been  the  results?  The  following: 
(1)  The  service  has  been  improved;  (2)  rates  have 
been  reduced;  (3)  the  conditions  of  labor  have  been 
improved;  (4)  travel  and  transportation  are  less 
dangerous;  (5)  the  railroads  are  better  financed  and 
the  profits  go  into  the  commonwealth;  (6)  great 
economies  are  effected;  (7)  the  railroads  are  taken 
cut  of  politics;  (8)  financial  conditions  are  less  un- 
stable and  general  conditions  improved. 

These  claims  the  Public  Ownership  League  stands 
ready  to  substantiate,  each  and  every  one,  with  ample 
and  conclusive  evidence.  The  League  has  been  ac- 
cumulating an  immense  fund  of  facts  and  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  and  is  still  accumulating.  It  is 
our  object  to  put  these  matters  beyond  dispute  and 
through  our  members  and  friends  to  get  the  facts  to 
the  people. 

Here  we  can  mention  only  in  the  briefest  way  some 
ol  the  advantages  of  public  ownership. 

New  Zealand  after  establishing  the  government 
ownership  of  the  railroads  has  steadily  raised  the 
wages  of  the  employees,  amounting  in  some  cases  to 
as  much  as  60  per  cent.  Switzerland  upon  taking 
o?er  her  railways  immediately  raised  the  wages  15 
per  cent  Moreover  the  hours  of  labor  are  shortened. 
In  Italy  on  the  government  roads  ten  hours  is  the 
limit;  hi  Switzerland,  eight;  in  New  South  Wales. 
wght;  in  Prussia,  for  general  employees,  eleven;  for 
switchmen,  eight,  and  engineers,  ten.  One  may 
almost  say  that  the  eight-hour  day  is  established 
under  public  ownership,  for  where  it  has  not  already 
been  fixed  the  tendency  is  rapidly  in  that  direction. 
Lower  Rates  and  Better  Service. 
The  advantages  to  the  public  are  still  greater. 
Both  passenger  and  freight  rates  are  lower  under 
pubbc  ownership  than  private.  The  average  passen- 
ger fare  per  mile  under  private  ownership  in  the 
United  States  is  2.15  cents— it  is  a  little  higher  than 
^t  aince  the  recent  rate  increases.  Under  public 
ownership  the  average  rates  are  as  follows:  Austria, 
1-67  cents;  Germany,  1.17  cents;  Belgium,  1.18  cents; 
Denmark,  1.20  cents;  France,  1.45  cents;  Italy,  1.64 
'^ents;  Russia,  1.45  cents.  Moreover  there  are  cer- 
tain special  rate  ticltets  that  bring  the  fare  down  to 
^^^  cent  a  mile  or  less  for  shorter  distances  and  to 


as  low  as  one-third  of  a  cent  for  longer  distances. 
In  Switzerland,  the  government  roads  offer  tickets, 
good  over  the  entire  railway  system  of  the  country, 
for  one  month  for  $15  second  class,  and  $11  third 
class.  Tickets  good  over  the  entire  system  for  a 
year  are  sold  for  $59  second  class,  and  $45  third 
class. 

The  railroads  here  generally  claim  that  freight 
rates  are  lower  in  the  United  States  than  on  the 
public  roads  of  Europe.  Their  contention  will  not 
stand  analysis.  We  cannot  here  go  into  the  discus^ 
sion  and  expose  the  false  basis  of  this  claim  of  the 
railroads,  but  will  take  that  matter  up  in  a  later  and 
fuller  discussion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  German 
commissioners  recently  In  this  country  concluded 
after  careful  comparisons  that  the  proper  hgure  tor 
our  average  freight  rate  would  be  1.44  cents  per  ton- 
mile,  while  the  figure  for  the  Prussian  roads  would 
be  .S-o  cents. 

Travel  is  safer  and  there  are  fewer  murderous  rail- 
road wrecks  under  public  ownership.  It  is  about  six 
times  as  dangerous  to  travel  on  the  American  roads, 
as  it  is  in  Germany;  seventeen  times  as  dangerous 
as  it  is  in  Belgium;  three  times  as  dangerous  as  it  is 
in  France,  and  four  times  as  dangerous  as  it  is  in 
Great  Britain. 

There  are  also  advantages  in  the  organization  and 
operation  of  public  railroads.  Louis  D.  Brandeis  has 
estimated  that  the  saving  that  could  be  effected  by* 
introducing  sclent i&c  management  into  railroad  oper- 
ation would  amount  to  $365,000,000  a  year.  Hon. 
James  W.  Bryan  in  his  speech  in  Congress,  February 
C,  1915,  showed  that  there  would  be  a  saving  of 
$o9 1,000,000  a  year  in  interest  charges,  the  govern- 
ment being  able  to  borrow  money  at  3  per  cent,  while 
the  railroads  and  prix^te  capital  demand  5  and  6 
per  cent.  Other  savings  possible  under  public  own- 
ership are  estimated  at  a  total  of  $1,176,000,000  a 
year. 

And,  finally,  the  public  ownership  of  the  roads 
would  bring  the  enormous  profits  that  they  produce 
into  the  public  funds  instead  of  private  hands  and 
thus  enlarge  the  commonwealth  and  the  common  life. 
The  nations  that  own  their  roads  find  them  very 
profitable.  Germany  cleared  $120,000,000  on  her  pub- 
lic railways  in  1905.  The  average  now  is  probably 
not  less  than  $200,000,000  a  year.  Prussia  makes  as 
high  as  $238,000,000  a  year;  Austria-Hungary,  $5.- 
782.000;  New  South  Wales,  $5,800,000;  New  Zealand, 
$3,700,000. 

The  net  profits  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
now  reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,029,241,804  a 
year.  Under  private  ownership  that  enormous  sum 
is  pouring  into  the  pockets  of  private  individuals. 
Under  public  ownership  something  like  that  amount, 
and  possibly  more,  would  go  to  enrich  the  common 
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life  of  the  people,  in  better  wages  and  better  condi- 
tions of  labor,  a  better  service  and  lower  rates*. 

The  Railroads  for  the  People. 

We  are  for  the  public  ownership  of  the  railways  at 
the  earliest  practical  moment.  And  the  first  step  In 
that  direction  is  a  wide-spread  knowledge  of  the  facts 
among  the  people. 

The  League  is  preparing  the  most  exhaustive  and 
most  conclusive  argument  it  is  possible  to  make  to 
present  to  the  Newlands  Committee  of  Congress  that 


is  now  iiwestlgttmg  the  subject.  We  shall  also  U5« 
every  posslole  means  to  get  the  facts  to  the  peopk 
through  the  press,  platform  and  printed  word. 


In  Rochester,  Minnesota,  the  municipal  plant 
charges  a  maximum  of  10  cents  a  kilowatt  hour  and 
a  minimum  of  3  cents.  These  rates  are  said  to  be 
based  upon  the  cost  of  operating  the  old  privateJy 
owned  plant.  But  under  public  ownership  the  plane 
has  saved  enough  at  these  rates  in  three  years  to  pay 
tor  a  new  plant.  In  fact,  the  manager  says  that  the 
plant  is  making  too  much  money  and  proposes  to  re- 
duce the  rates. 


Possibilities  of  Public  Telegraph  and  Telephone 


A  phone  in  every  home; 

Local  telephone  service  at  a  penny  a  call; 

Long  distance  service  at  one  cent  for  _  each  ten 
miles  of  distance,  plus  a  2  cent  initial  charge; 

Telegrams  at  10  cents  each  for  shorter  distances; 

A  25  cent  telegraph  rate  for  longer  distances,  and 

A  profit  of  $60,fi00,0UU  a  year  to  the  government;— 

These  are  some  of  the  possibilities  of  a  public  tele- 
graph and  telephone  system. 

That  the  above  results  are  quite  possible  has  been 
hhown  by  a  most  convincing  array  of  facts  presented 
by  David  J.  Lewis  in  his  various  speechet'  in  Con- 
gress upon  the  subject,  and  especially  in  his  last  one 
on  February  2ith  of  this  vear. 

In  the  first  place  Mr.  Lewis  recites  the  experience 
of  foreign  countries  showing  that  in  all  the  more  im- 
portant ones  the  telegraph  and  telephones  are  pub- 
licly owned  and  are  a  part  and  a  function  of  the 
postal  system.  "Go  into  the  post  office  of  any  ordi- 
nary town  on  the  continent,"  he  says,  "and  you  wil! 
find  that  it  Is  the  express  ottlce,  the  telegraph  office, 
the  telephone  office  all  in  one.  And  this  is  true  in 
Germany.  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark.  France,  Great 
Britain,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  Norway,  Netherlands, 
Russia,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  New  Zealand.  And 
In  1910  the  gross  profits  from  the  combined  service 
of  these  postal  systems,  which  include  the  telegraph 
as  well  as  the  telephone,  the  express  and  the  mail 
amounted  to  $124,a3o,217,  or  20  per  cent  of  their  gross 
receipts." 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  public  ownership 
and  operation  of  these  utilities  is  a  paying  proposi- 
tion, as  well. 

The  telegraph  rates  under  private  ownerfhlp  here 
in  the  United  States  are  from  two  to  four  times  as 
much  as  on  the  publicly  owned  systems  in  Europe. 
B9  follows: 


Telegraph  Rates  Compared. 


Private 

Public 

Ownership — 

Ownership — 

United  States 

Europe 

Average. 

Average. 

150  miles 

25  cents 

12  cenU 

250 

30 

12 

700 

50 

12 

3,000' 

11.00 

24 

Telephone  Rates  Compared. 
The  telephone  rates  run  from  three  to  seven  times 
as  high  as  the  postal  rates  in  the  other  countries,  as 
follows : 

Private  Public 

Ownership —       Ownership — 
United  States.  Europe, 

too  miles  $  .60  $  .20 

nOO  1.80  .37 

400  2.40  .39 

100  3.00  .46 

700  4.20  .53 

It  costs  the  American  citizen  as  much  to  ship  his 
conversation  over  the  wires,  mile  for  mile,  as  It  costs 
him  to  ship  a  ton  o(  freight  over  the  rails — seven 
mills  a  mile  for  moving  a  ton  of  freight,  and  six  mills 
a  mile  for  carrying  the  three  minute  conversation. 
Such  conversations,  observes  Mr.  Lewis,  are  very 
weighty. 

Going  into  the  cost  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
service  as  shown  by  the  experience  of  this  and  other 
countries  Mr.  Lewis  concludes  that  our  rates  could 
easily  he  reduced  to  the  figures  given  above,  the 
service  largely  extended,  its  efficiency  increased  and 
still  leave  a  margin  of  nearly  $60,000,000  a  year. 

The  measure  for  the  postalization  of  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  is  now  in  Congress,  resting  peacefull) 
in  a  committee,  it  ought  to  come  out.  And  It  ought 
to    go    through.     Postmaster    General    Burleson   is 
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urging  Its  passage.  Every  Postmaster  General  but 
cne  since  the  telegraph  was  Invented  has  urged  the 
public  ownership  of  the  telegraph.  Seventeen  com- 
mittees of  Congress  have,  at  one  time  or  another, 
investigated  the  matter  and  recommended  postaliza- 
tion. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Public  Ownership  League 
to  help  put  this  measure  across  within  the  next  year 
or  two.     To  this  end,  as  far  as  possible,  every  con- 


gressional district  should  be  organized,  or,  where 
there  already  exists  an  organization  that  Is  in  favor 
of  the  measure,  its  forces  should  be  put  to  work. 
Literature  should  be  distributed,  meetings  held,  peti- 
tions circulated  in  support  of  the  measure.  The  peo- 
ple should  be  informed  as  to  the  possibilities  of  pub- 
lic ownership  and  general  support  given  to  the  move- 
ment for  immediate  postalization  of  the  telegraph 
and  telephone. 


Municipal 


Ownership  of 
Facilities 


Terminal    Henry  George  on  Public  Ownership 


An  interesting  and  important  phase  of  municipal 
ownership  is  the  movement  for  publicly  owned  docks, 
wharves,  marginal  railways  and  other  terminal  facili- 
ties. 

San  FYancisco  and  New  Orleans  seem  to  have 
taken  the  lead  in  these  matters.  They  are  said  to 
have  the  best  dock  service  in  America.  In  both 
cases  the  terminal  facilities  are  publicly  owned. 
They  include  docks,  wharves,  piers  and,  in  each  case, 
a  belt  line*  railroad  connecting  the  docks  with  the 
trunk  railways.  The  New  Orleans  belt  line  runs 
tw€flve  miles  along  the  water  front,  joining  eight 
trunk  lines  of  railroads.  When  completed  it  will 
circle  the  business  district  with  twenty-two  miles  of 
track.  These  terminals  not  only  give  the  cities  the 
best  of  service  but  they  are  making  good  earnings 
besides.  In  ten  years  the  earnings  of  the  New  Or- 
leans port  have  increased  from  J215,000  in  1902  to 
$430,000  in  1912. 

More  recently  the  City  of  Seattle  is  developing  its 
port  and  terminal  facilities.  And  here  too  the  utili- 
ties are  municipall3i  owned.  The  port  of  Seattle  com- 
prises a  $6,000,000  system  of  public  piers,  quays, 
transit  sheds,  fireproof  storage  warehouses,  a  bulk 
grain  elevator,  cold  storage  plants,  heavy  handling 
cranes,  and  public  railway  spurs  on  all  docks  which 
are  the  beginnings  of  a  public  belt  line  railway  for 
which  those  in  charge  are  very  earnestly  striving, 
and  which  they  believe  is  sure  to  come  very  soon. 


How  Municipal  Ownership  Saves 
Money 

The  table  below  shows  how  municipal  ownership 
In  the  cities  mentioned  has  saved  the  people  money 
on  the  cost  of  electricity. 

Maximum  rate  charged  per  kilowatt  hour: 

Before  After 

CITIES                          municipal  municipal 

ownership  ownership 

Cleveland,  Ohio 12%c.  3c. 

Winnipeg,    Canada 20c  3c. 

leasing,  Michigan 12c.  4c. 

Pasadena,  California 15c.  6c. 

Jamestown,  New  York 10c.  5c. 

Lincoln,   Nebraska 12c.  5c. 

•Seattle,   Washington.. 20c.  6c. 

Springfield,    Illinois lie.  6c. 

Richmond,  Indiana 15c.  7c. 

Joplin,  Missouri 15c.  8c. 


Selections  from  Social  Problems. 

The  primary  purpose  and  end  of  government  being 
to  secure  the  natural  rights  and  equal  liberty  to  each, 
all  businesses  that  involve  monopoly  are  within  the 
necessary  province  of  governmental  regulation,  and 
businesses  that  are  in  their  nature  complete  monopo- 
lies become  properly  functions  of  the  state,   (p.  241). 

It  is  the  business  of  government  to  do  for  the  mass 
of  individuals  those  things  which  cannot  be  done,  or 
cannot  be  so  well  done  by  individual  action,   (p.  242). 

Businesses  tliat  are  in  their  nature  monopolies  are 
properly  functions  of  the  state.  The  state  must  as- 
sume or  control  them  in  self  defense  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  equal  rights  of  citizens.  But  be- 
yond this,  the  field  in  which  the  state  may  operate 
beneficially  as  the  executive  of  the  great  cooperative 
association  into  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  true 
civilization  to  blend  society  will  widen  with  the  im- 
provement of  government  and  the  growth  of  public 
spirit,    (p.  258). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment to  show  that  the  ownership  and  management 
of  railroads  is  a  function  of  the  state.  That  is  proved 
beyond  dispute  by  the  logic  of  events  and  of  existing 
facts.  Nothing  is  more  obvious — at  least  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  tendencies  of  modern  de- 
vt;lopment  may  be  seen  much  more  clearly  than  in 
Europe — than  that  a  union  of  railroading  with  the 
other  functions  of  government  is  inevitable,   (p.  247). 

We  can  never  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  railroad  until  we  make  the  railroads  pub- 
lic property,  managed  by  public  servants  in  the  public 
interests,    (p.  257). 

All  I  have  said  of  the  railroads  applies,  of  course, 
to  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  supplying  of 
cities  with  gas,  water,  heat  and  electricity, — in  short, 
to  all  businesses  which  are  in  their  nature  monopo- 
lies,   (pp.  257-S). 

Bulletins  on  Public  Ownership 

The  Public  Ownership  League  has  in  preparation 
several  bulletins  on  different  phases  of  municipal  and 
public  ownership.    The  following  are  in  hand: 
"Municipal  Electric  Lighting." 
"Postalization  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone." 
"Municipal  Water  Works." 
"Public  Ownership  of  Railroads." 
The  price  will  probably  vary  but  will  average  about 
25  cents. 


Municipal  ownership  of  gas  reduced  the  price  from 
$1.40  to  $0.89  in  Philadelphia. 
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Municipal  and  Public  Ownership 
Notes 

The  municipal  electric  light  plant  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  delivers  electricity  at  3  cents  a  kilowatt  hour. 

Telephone  service  in  this  country  costs  from  two 
to  eight  times  as  much  as  it  does  under  public  own- 
ership elsewhere. 

If  your  electric  light,  gas  or  water  rates  are  too 
high,  join  the  Public  Ownership  League.  We  work 
out  the  public  utility  problems. 

Omaha,  Nebraska,  has  reduced  the  cost  of  water 
six  times  since  taking  over  the  plant  in  1912.  Serv- 
ice that  used  to  cost  $21.88  a  year  now  costs  $15.26. 

The  public  ownership  and  operation  of  the  parcels 
post  has  reduced  the  cost  of  shipping  small  package 
freight  from  an  average  of  50  cents  a  package  to  14 
cents. 

The  cost  of  gas  has  been  reduced  under  municipal 
ownership  in  Duluth,  Minnesota,  from  $1.80  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  to  75  cents,  a  reduction  of  59  per 
cent 

Terr^  Haute,  Indiana,  leased  a  coal  mine  and  de- 
livered coal  to  its  citizens  at  $2.75  a  ton.  The  private 
dealers  had  been  charging  $6.00. 

There  are  1,562  cities  in  the  United  States  that  own 
and  operate  municipal  light  and  power  plants. 

Advantages  of  Municipal  Ownership 

(From  Chapter  IV  of  "Municipal  Ownership/'  by 
Carl  D.  Thompson,  published  this  month  by  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  New  York.    Price  $1.) 

Private  ownership  and  operation  of  municipal 
utilities  has  proven  unsatisfactory.  Regulation  does 
not  naeet  the  difficulty.  But  one  thing  remains — 
municipal  ownership. 

The  experience  of  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
cities  in  this  and  other  countries  is  now  before  us  so 
that  we  may  judge  of  its  success.  Briefly  the  follow- 
ing are  the  chief  advantages  that  have  been  found 
in  the  establishment  of  municipal  ownership: 

1.  Advantages  in  organization  and  operation. 
There  is  an  advantage  in  public  ownership  at  the 
very  outset  in  the  fact  that  a  city  can  borrow  money 
at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  private  individuals 
or  corporations.  The  average  rate  of  interest  paid 
by  all  cities  in  the  United  States  on  their  total  debt 
is  3  per  cent.  Corporations  pay  from  5  to  10  per 
cent.  Then,  too,  a  public  plant  does  not  have  to  pay 
dividends  on  watered  stock  and  under  complete  mu- 
nicipal ownership  no  interest  or  dividends  at  all  need 
be  paid,  for  when  the  bonds  that  are  issued  to  install 
the  plant  are  once  fully  paid  there  will  be  further 
interest  burden  to  bear.  The  city  will  also  escape 
the  enormous  burden  of  corruption  funds,  that  are 
used  under  private  ownership  to  influence  city  coun- 
cils and  public  offlcials  to  give  franchises  and  other 
privileges  to  private  corporations.  And,  finally,  the 
enormous  cost  of  "regulation"  will  be  saved.  It  cost 
the  City  of  New  York  $1,299,010.57  in  1910  for  its  rate 
regulation  commission.  The  City  of  Chicago  pays  a 
board  of  consulting  engineers  over  $240,000  a  year  to 
help  the  city  in  its  efforts  to  get  better  service  out 
of  the  street  car  companies.  And  that  is  in  addition 
to  the  cost  of  the  city's  share  of  state  commission. 

Besides  these  advantages  in  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  public  utilities  under  municipal  owner- 


ship, there  are  yet  others  of  importance  that  may  be 
secured  in  the  actual  operation  of  the  plants.  (These 
are  discussed  in  the  book  at  length). 

2.  Advantages  to  the  public.  Experience  every- 
where has  shown  that  under  municipal  ownership  the. 
cost  of  service  is  reduced.  In  England,  for  example, 
where  municipal  ownership  is  quite  general  and 
where  the  experience  extends  over  a  period  of  half  a 
century,  rates  on  street  car  service  has  been  reduced 
to  2.1  cents  a  ride  and  in  Scotland  to  1.9  cents.  The 
average  fare  paid  on  the  1S9  municipal  street  rail- 
ways in  England  is  2.1  cents,  while  the  average  fart 
paid  on  the  ISS  private  railways  is  2.48  cents. 

Coming  nearer  home.  Toronto  has  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing the  rate  for  electricity  nearly  40  per  cent, 
Winnipeg  has  brought  the  cost  of  electricity  down 
from  20  cents  a  kilowatt  hour,  the  price  charged  by 
the  private  company  previous  to  municipal  owner- 
ship, to  3  cents.  Here  in  the  United  States,  Seattle. 
Washington,  was  paying  a  private  company  20  cents 
per  k.w.h.  and  has  reduced  the  charge  to  6  cents  a 
k.w.h.  by  municipal  ownership.  Private  companies 
charged  Chicago  $137.50  per  arc  light  a  year;  the  city 
has  been  able  to  supply  similar  service  for  183.67. 

The  following  table  shows  rates  charged  for  elec- 
tricity per  k.w.h.  under  private  and  public  ownership 
in  several  cities:  # 


Private 

Chicago $0.10 

Brooklyn    12 

Milwaukee 11 

Philadelphia 10 

Pittsburg 10 

Providence    12 

New  York 15 

Av^age 10  3/7 


.      PubUc 

Cleveland $0.03 

Pasadena 05 

Fort  Wayne OS 

Hamilton    08 

Seattle    0« 

Tacoma 06 

Jacksonville    07 

.04  4/7 


Thus  it  appears  that  it  costs  on  an  average  5  6/7 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour  more  for  electricity  under 
private  ownership  in  these  cases  than  it  does  under 
public  ownership. 

In  water  works  the  rates  charged  by  private  plants 
taking  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  are  43  per  cent 
more  per  service  than  those  charged  by  municipal 
plants. 

Another  very  important  consideration  in  favor  of 
municipal  ownership  is  the  fact  that  the  profits.  If 
any,  go  to  the  people.  It  is  not  essential  and  it  may 
not  be  desirable  for  a  city  to  make  a  profit.  The 
object  of  municipal  ownership  is  not  profit  but  serv- 
ice. However,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show 
that  in  this  respect  as  well  as  others  municipal  own* 
ership  is  practical  In  Glasgow  the  city  has  cleared 
as  high  as  $2,580,946  a  year  from  its  publicly  owned 
utilities.  Berlin  made  a  profit  of  $4,000,000  on  its 
municipal  gas  plants  alone  in  1913.  Chicago  clears 
$3,000,000  a  year  on  its  water  works  system;  Phila- 
delphia $900,000  a  year.  New  York  $2,123,000.  And 
these  are  only  a  few  instances  of  what  might  be  in- 
definitely continued. 

All  of  these  points  are  elaborated  and  extended,  of 
course,  in  the  book. 

3.  Advantages  to  labor.  Coming  now  to  the  ques- 
tion of  labor  conditions,  experience  shows  that  they 
are  better  under  public  ownership  than  under  private. 
In  England,  for  example,  the  municipal  ownership  of 
street  car  lines  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  4S  per 
cent  in  the  hours  and  an  increase  of  42  per  cent  io 
wages.  The  betterment  of  labor  conditions  in  Loo 
don  alone  is  said  to  amount  to  $200,000  a  year,  whilt 
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in  Glasgow  it  is  estimated  to  amount  to  $500,000  a 
year.  All-round  increases  of  wages  on  account  of  the 
increasing  cost  of  living  are  a  general  rule  with  Ger- 
man municipalities,  and  the  Kommunales  Jahrhuch, 
1913-14,  gives  details  of  eighty-four  cities  which  dur- 
ing that  year  had  granted  such  increases.  In  Paris 
the  wages  of  the  municipal  employees  have  been 
raised  from  an  average  of  $259  to  $441.77,  an  increase 
of  over  70  per  cent,  while  at  the  same  time  the  hours 
of  labor  haTe  been  reduced. 

Here  in  America  the  story  is  the  same.  The  Civic 
Federation  found  in  its  investigation  that  the  average 
wages  of  employees  on  municipal  plants  was  $1.77 
per  day  as  against  $1.56  a  day  on  private  plants, 
while  the  hours  averaged  8%  on  municipal  and  9% 
on  private  plants.  Private  water  plants  in  Chicago 
pay  an  average  of  26  cents  an  hour  in  wages.  The 
Chicago  municipal  plant  pays  42  cents.  The  mu- 
nicipal street  railway  of  San  Francisco  pays  its  em- 
ployees $3.00  a  day  for  an  eight  hour  day.  The 
private  companies  pay  their  men  $1.50  to  $1.70  a  day 
for  a  ten  hour  day. 

Thus  in  every  direction  labor  conditions  are  im- 
proved almost  immediately  upon  the  advent  of  public 
ownership,  and  what  is  even  more  important,  they 
continue  to  improve. 

Reviewing  the  whole  situation,  it  is  clear  that  labor 
stands  to  gain  by  municipal  ownership;  the  consumer 
stands  to  gain,  and  the  public  stands  to  gain.  Only 
those  who  own  the  utilities  stand  to  lose — and  they 
only  a  temporary  loss  that  will  more  than  be  made 
up  to  them,  we  verily  believe,  in  the  infinitely  greater 
gains  of  the  common  good. 

Public  and  Municipal  Ownership 
Literature 

A  few  of  the  more  important  books  and  pamphlets. 

1.  Municipal  Ownership.  By  Carl  D.  Thompson. 
Price  $1.00.    Gives  the  latest  data. 

2.  Socialized  Germany.  By  Frederic  C.  Howe. 
Price  $1.50. 

3.  American  Municipal  Progress.  By  Charles 
Zueblln,  revised  1916.  522  pages,  Macmillan  Co. 
Price  $2.00. 

4.  Public  Ownership  of  Railways.  By  Carl  D. 
Thompson.    Paper,  15  cents. 

5.  European  Cities  at  Work.  By  Frederic  C. 
Howe.    Price  $1.75. 

6.  Municipal  Ownership  in  the  United  States.  By 
Evans  Clark.    Paper,  10  cents. 

7.  Central  Electric  Light  and  Power  Stations. 
BuUethi  124,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

8.  The  Railways,  Trusts,  and  the  People.  By 
Prank  Parsons.    Cloth,  544  pages. 

9.  Municipal  and  Private  Operation  of  Public 
utUities.  Report  of  the  National  Civic  Federation, 
1907.    Three  volumes. 

10.  The  Story  of  New  Zealand.  By  Fiank  Par- 
dons.   Cloth.  830  pages. 

11-  Municipal  Ownership.  2nd  edition,  revised 
aud  enlarged.  Debaters*  handbook,  selected  articles. 
Price  $1.00. 

12.  Government  Ownership  of  Railroads.  2nd 
Jetton,  revised  and  enlarged.  Debaters*  handbook, 
^rlcft  $1.00. 

!••  Gov%nn)ftent  Ownersbip  of  T^ltgrmph  and 
***!}1k»i«.    D^bat^rs*  handbo<A.    Price  $1.00. 


14.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  Debaters* 
handbook.    Price  $1.00. 

15.  American  Railway  Problems.  By  Carl  S.  Vroo- 
man.  376  pages.  One  chapter  on  public  ownership 
especially. 

16.  Government  Ownership  of  Railroads.  Speech 
by  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Patterson,  in  U.  S.  Senate,  Feb. 
27,  1917.  Order  from  Supt.  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

17.  Should  the  Federal  Government  Own  or  Oper- 
ate or  Only  Supervise  thf  Interstate  Railroads? 
Speech  by  Hon.  James  W.  Bryan  in  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Feb.  6,  1915.  Order  from  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

18.  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform.  By  Bliss; 
published  by  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co.  Has  special 
articles  on  various  phases  of  public  and  municipal 
ownership. 

19.  Government  Ownership  of  Railroads.  Bulletin 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  Sept.  1914.  Selec- 
tions for  debate,  has  a  good  bibliography,  and  gives 
many  important  selections,  among  them  an  article 
by  ex-(Jov.  Walter  Roscoe  Stubbs  of  Kansas  on  Pub- 
lic Ownership  of  Railroads,  Waterways  and  Water 
Power.  Paper,  110  pages;  10c  for  postage.  Address 
University  Extension  Division,  Norman,  Okla. 

The  Public  has  occasional  articles  on  Public  and 
Municipal  Ownership,  and  is  arranging  to  publish  an 
occasional  supplement  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Public  Ownership  League. 

Pearson's  Magazine  has  a  department  on  Public 
Ownership  in  each  month's  issue,  edited  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  League. . 

Other  Publications,  pamphlets,  reports,  bulletins 
and  books  will  be  noted  later,  and  more  complete, 
and  classified  lists  will  be  made  up  as  the  material 
is  gathered  and  prepared. 

The  above  Books  and  Publications  may  be  ordered 
from  the  Public  Book  Department,  122  B.  37th  street. 
New  York,  or  through  any  regular  publishing  house. 
If  desired  The  Public  Ownership  League,  4131  North 
Keeler  avenue,  Chicago,  will  receive  and  forward 
your  order. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  reduced  the  cost  of  street 
lighUng  from  $69.72  per  arc  light  per  year  to  $49.80 
per  year  through  the  public  ownership  of  the  lighting 
plant. 


All  the  municipal  plants  investigated  by  the  Civic 
Federation  in  1906-7  had  a  minimum  wage  scale 
while  only  a  few  of  the  private  plants  had  done  so. 
All  the  municipal  plants  (except  South  Norwalk) 
paid  the  prevailing  union  rate  of  wages. 


Speaking  at  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Port  Authorities,  at  Montreal, 
September,  1916,  Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  president  of  the 
Seattle  Port  Commission,  had  this  to  say  about  mu- 
nicipal ownership  of  terminal  facilities:  "The  com- 
munity whether  local,  state  or  national,  that  allows 
any  of  the  elements  of  port  service  (the  shore  lines, 
docks,  warehouses,  elevators,  cold  storage  plants,  the 
various  means  of  handUng  transit  freight  and  the 
belt  line  railroads  connecting  all  these  with  the 
trunk  line  railroads)  to  be  farmed  out  into  private 
or  corporate  handt  for  private  profit,  is  derelict  in 
its  duty  to  the  stale  and  nation  whose  gateway  It 
holds  in  trust.'* 
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This  Invites  You  to  Join  the  National 

Public  Ownership  League 

OF  AMERICA 
A  non-partisan  organization  and  federation  of  forces 
working  for  the  public    ownership,  efficient  management 
and  democratic  control  of  public  utilities  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources. 

To  enlarge  the  common  life;  to  open  anfi  eaualize  opportunities;  to  curb  plutoc- 
racy; to  build  a  higher  and  nobler  civilization. 

The  Immediate  task  of  the  League  is  to  restore  the  public  utilities,  the  land  and 
natural  resources  to  the  people.  Iri  the  cities  it  ^orks  for  municipal  ownership.  Nation- 
ally it  works  for  such  immediate  measures  as  the  postalization  of  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone, the  public  ownership  of  railways  and  the  like. 

Among  the  features  of  its  work  will  be  the  following: 

Information  Service 
Press  Service 
Speakers  Bureau 
Pamphlets,  Leaflets,  Bulletins 
Public  Ownership  Campaigns 

A  live,  virile,  constructive  movement  of  practical  people  working  for  a  practical 
program.    It  is  rapidly  enlisting  the  foremost  of  the  nation's  progressive  people. 

Some  of  the  Officers  and  Committeemen:  President,  Albert  M.  Todd,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.:  Vice  Presidents,  Jane  Addams,  Gifford  Pinchot,  Victor  L.  Berger,  Edward  F. 
Dunne,  Frank  P.  Walsh.  Ben  B.  Llndsey;  Secretary,  Carl  D.  Thompson,  Chicago;  Treas- 
urer, Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  New  York.  On  the  Committees,  Amos  Pinchot,  Louis  F.  Post, 
Frederic  C.  Howe,  Scott  Nearinp,  Rohert  L.  Owen,  Herbert  S.  Bigelow,  Carl  ^.  Vrooman, 
James  Maurer,  Warren  Worth  Bailey,  Lynn  Haines,  Charles  Edward  Ruteell,  John  Wal- 
ker. Charles  Zueblin,  Daniel  Kiefer,  F.  W.  Ballard,  Stanley  Bowmar,  Sylvester  Konen- 
kamp,  Louis  F.  Kopelin,  R.  F.  Pettigrew,  and  others. 

Municipal  Ownership  Leagues,  Labor  Organizations,  Farmers'  Unions,  Civic  Socie- 
ties, Woman's  Clubs  and  other  bodies  in  accord  with  the  objects  of  the  League  are  in- 
vited to  join. 

Membership— Regular,  $5.00  pei  year.  Associate,  $2.00  per  year.  Contributing, 
$10.00  and  over  per  year. 

Join  today  and  become  a  charter  member.    Use  the  application  blank  below. 

For  further  particulars,  copies  of  the  constitution,  etc.,  address 

THE  PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA. 

CARL  D.  THOMPSON,  Secretary,  4131  N.  Keeler  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ul. 
Application  for  Membersliip  in  the  Public  Ownovliip  League  of  America. 


Mr.  Carl  D.  Thompson,  Secretary, 

Public  Ownership  League,  * 

4131  North  Keeler  Avenue.  Chicago,  ill. 
Dear  Sir:     E^nclosed  find  | ,  for  which  please  enroll  me  as  a 


Regular  $5.00  per  year;  |  |  Associate  $2.00  per  year; 

Contributing  $10.00  per  year 
Member  of  the  Public  Ownership  League  of  America. 

Name 

Street  No.  or  Route 

City  and  State 

Date 191 
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War  Finano*  AgiUtioh. 

In  a  letter  to  Congressman  Edward  Keat- 
ing of  Colorado,  on  April  18,  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  offered  the  following  suggestions  for 
financing  the  war : 

1.  The  Postal  saving  bank  system  should  be  at 
once  made  the  avenue  for  the  deposit  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  immense  sums  of  money. 

2.  The  limitation  of  the  deposits  to  $1,000  per 
person  should  be  suspended  for  a  specified  period 
or  if  necessary  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

8.  The  rate  of  interest  on  Postal  saving  bank 
deposits  should  be  increased  from  2%  to  3%  per 
annum. 

4.  The  income  tax  should  be  substantiaUy  in- 
creased and  graduated. 

5.  The  inberitance  tax  should  be  materially  in- 
creased and  these  two  latter  suggestions  should  be 
made  to  bear  the  large  proportion  of.  the  financial 
needs  of  the  Government. 

6.  A  tax  on  land  values  should  be  laid  not  oifly 
as  a  war  emergency  measure  but  also  for  a  perman- 
ent means  of  raising  revenue. 

*     * 

A  memorial  to  Congress  signed  by  26,000 
teachers  and  students  of  economic  and  poli- 
tical science  in  43  universities  and  colleges 
was  sent  on  April  18  to  all  Congressmen, 
Senators,  Cabinet  members  and  the  Presi- 
dent. It  urges  that  the  war  be  paid  for 
through  taxation  and  not  by  bond  issues,  al- 
though it  does  not  oppose  bonds  as  a  tempor- 
ary expedient  until  proper  tax  methods  have 
been  introduced.  The  memorial  states  in 
part: 

''This  war  is  a  great  social  enterprise.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  share  in  war's  burdens 
to  his  utmost.  For  some  the  duty  is  to  fight;  for 
others  to  furnish  money;  for  all  the  duty  is  without 
limit  of  amount.  The  citizen  who  contributes  even 
his  entire  income,  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  sub- 
sistence, does  less  than  the  citizen  who  contributes 
himself  to  the  nation.  If  conscription  of  men  is 
just  and  right,  conscription  of  income  is  the  more. 
Conscription  of  both  is  just  and  right  when  the 
nation's  life  and  honor  are  at  stake." 

E.  Dana  Durand  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota  is  secretary  of  the  committee  which 
drcidated  the  memorial. 

Rudolph  Spreckels  of  San  Francisco,  Simon 
Benson  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  August  A. 
Busch  of  St.  Louis  are  reputed  multi-million- 
aires reported  to  have  endorsed  the  demand 
of  the  Committee  on  War  Finance  for  con- 
scription of  incomes  above  $100,000.  E.  W. 
Soripps  was  previously  reported.  No  reply 
has  yet  been  received  by  the  committee  from 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Vincent  Astor,  Julius 
Rosenwald,  J.  P.  Morgan  and  other  multi- 
millionaires of  whom  it  has  asked  an  ex- 
pression.   [See  current  volume,  page  829.] 


The  Fr—  Speech  Battle. 

A  memorial  to  President  Wilson,  signed 
by  many  of  his  prominent  supporters  in  last 
year's  campaign,  was  sent  on  April  19.  It 
urges  him  to  maJce  a  statement  to  check  the 
attacks  on  free  speech  and  rights  of  assemb- 
lage by  officious  persons  in  authority.  The 
memorial  says  in  part : 

We  have  seen  evidence  of  the  breaking  down  of 
immemorial  rights  and  privileges.  Halls  have  been 
refused  for  public  discussion;  meetings  have  been 
broken  up; — speakers  have  been  arrested  and  censor- 
ship ^cercised  not  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  in- 
formation to  enemy  countries,  but  to  prevent  the 
free  discussion  by  American  citizens  of  our  own 
problems  and  policies.  As  we  go  on,  the  inevitable 
psychology  of  war  will  manifest  itself  with  increas- 
ing danger,  not  only  to  individuals  but  to  our  cher- 
ished institutions.  It  is  possible  that  the  moral 
damage  to  our  democracy  in  this  war  may  become 
more  serious  than  the  physical  or  national  losses 
incurred. 

What  we  ask  of  you,  Mr.  President,  whose  ut- 
terances at  this  time  must  command  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  the  country,  is  to  make  an  impressive 
statement  that  will  reach,  not  only  the  officials  of 
the  Federal  Government  scattered,ilu:ough  the  Union, 
but  the  officials  of  the  several  States  and  of  the 
cities,  towns  and  villages  of  the  country,  reminding 
them  of  the  peculiar  obligation  devolving  upon  all 
Americans  in  his  war  to  uphold  in  every  way  our 
constitutional  rights  and  liberties.  This  will  give 
assurance  tiiat  in  attempting  to  administer  war- 
time laws,  the  spirit  of  democracy  will  not  be 
broken.  Such  a  statement  sent  throughout  the 
country  would  reenforce  your  declaration  that  this 
is  a  war  for  democracy  and  liberty.  We  are  sure 
that  you  will  believe  that  only  because  this  matter 
seems  of  paramount  public  importance  that  we 
venture  to  bring  it  to  you  at  this  time  for  your 
attention. 

Among  the  signers  are  Herbert  Croly,  edi- 
tor of  the  New  Republic;  Matthew  Hale,  the 
Progressive  leader  in  Massachusetts;  Judge 
Ben  Lindsey  of  Denver;  Charles  C.  Burling- 
ham  of  New  York  City;  Charles  J.  Rhoades 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  president  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post;  Jane  Addams; 
Lillian  D.  Wald;  Amos  R.  E.  Pinchot;  Paul 
U.  Kellogg;  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  secretary  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee;  Mrs. 
Glendower  Evans  of  Boston;  L.  HoUings- 
worth  Wood ;  Emily  Green  Balch ;  Max  East- 
man; Dr.  John  Lovejoy  Elliott;  Norman  M. 
Thomas;  Cdia  Lewisohn;  Agnes  B.  Leach; 
Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  and  Prof.  Henry  R. 
Mussey  of  Columbia  University. 

Tli«  Food  Problem. 

In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Taylor  of  the 
House  Irrigation  Committee  on  April  18, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane  ui^red  prompt 
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action  on  the  bill  to  stimulate  food  produc- 
tion on  private  and  public  lands.  He  urged 
organization  of  farm  labor  to  be  moved  sys- 
tematically from  farm  to  farm.  This,  he 
said,  would  substitute  a  "co-operative  com- 
monwealth'*  for  competition  between  the 
farmers  for  labor  and  seed.  He  said  further: 
The  first  step  after  organization  should  be  the 
securing  of  the  right  to  use  all  such  private  land  as 
is  unused.  Ck)mpensation  for  this  should  be  paid  on 
the  basis  of  a  percentage  of  the  yield,  whatever  the 
standard  for  such  return  in  the  neighborhood  may 
be.  Each  man  might  bear  upon  his  arm  some  evi- 
dence of  the  public  work  that  he  is  engaged  in,  per- 
haps a  ribbon  on  which  is  printed  ''U.  S.  Mainten- 
ance Corps."  Your  bill  represents  the  beginning  of 
a  campaign  against  the  holding  of  lands  out  of  use. 
With  a  little  money  and  enterprise  this  campaign 
can  be  made  effective,  not  only  against  idle  lands  on 
our  reclamation  projects,  but  as  against  the  idle 
lands  in  the  country. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston,  on 
April  20,  sent  a  communication  to  Congress 
asking  that  his  department  be  authorized  to 
assume  direct  supervision  of  production  and 
distribution  of  food  within  the  United  States. 
He  asked  appropriation  of  $25,000,000  for 
the  purpose.  His  plan  involves  a  complete 
survey  of  the  food  supply,  supervision  of 
markets  and  operation  of  all  packing  houses, 
canneries  and  other  manufactories  related  to 
food  production  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  the 
power  to  fix  maximum  and  minimum  prices. 
♦    ♦ 

Governor  Capper  of  Kansas,  on  April  17, 
urged  the  State  Council  of  Defense  to  make 
a  minute  and  systematic  survey  of  all  vacant 
lands,  and  of  the  need  of  the  farmers. 

A.  C.  Townley,  president  of  the  Farmers' 
Non-Partisan  Lieague  of  North  Dakota,  in  a 
newspaper  statement  on  April  22,  urged  ac- 
tion by  the  government  as  follows : 

Take  over  the  distribution  system. 

Take  over  the  packing  plants,  canneries,  flour 
mills,  warehouses,  elevators  and  storage  plants. 

Take  over  the  idle  land  held  by  speculating  land 
holders,  and  distribute  it  among  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers  who  will  make  this  land  pro- 
ductive. 

Loan  the  farmers  money  with  which  to  buy  seed, 
equipment  and  labor. 

San  Francisco  Fram^Up  Exposed. 

The  prosecution  of  the  labor  men  at  San 
Francisco  charged  with  complicity  in  bomb- 
throwing  at  the  preparedness  parade  has  been 
discredited  by  the  confession  of  one  F.  E. 
Riegall  of  Grajrville,  Illinois.  As  a  result  of 
this  confession  F.  C.  Oxman  whose  testimony 
caused  the  conviction  of  Thomas  Mooney  and 


Warren  K  Billings  was  arrested  on  April  12 
charged  with  perjury  and  held  to  await  ac- 
tion by  the  grand  jury.  Riegall's  confession 
was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  offered  a 
bribe  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of  Oxman 
that  he  had  seen  Mooney,  Billings  and  other 
defendants  in  an  automobile  with  a  suitcase 
near  the  scene  of  the  explosion  at  Steuart 
and  Market  Streets,  on  the  day  that  it  oc- 
curred. Riegall  has  produced  letters  from 
Oxman  and  other  evidence  in  support 
of  his  confession.  The  first  letter  from  Ox- 
man is  as  follows : 

"San  Francisco,  Dec.  14,  1916. 
''F.  E.  RiegaU,  GrayvUle,  lU. 

''Dear  Ed:  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  heard 
from  you.  I  have  a  chance  for  yoa  to  come  to  San 
Francisco  as  an  expert  witness.  A  very  important 
case.  You  will  only  have  to  answer  three  or  four 
questions,  and  I  will  post  you  on  them.  You  will  get 
mileage  and  all  that  a  witness  can  draw.  Probably 
$100  in  the  clear,  so  if  you  will  answer  me  quick 
in  care  this  hotel  and  I  will  arrange  the  balance.  It 
is  all  O.  E.,  but  I  need  a  witness.  Let  me  know  if 
you  can  come.  January  3rd  is  the  date  set  for  trial. 
Keep  this  confidential.    Yours  truly, 

"p.  C.  OXMAN.'' 

On  receipt  of  this,  Riegall  wired  that  he 
would  go  on  receipt  of  transportation  and 
expenses.  In  reply  Oxman  wrote  that  the 
money  would  be  sent,  urged  silence  on  the 
matter  and  suggested  that  on  arrival  at  San 
Francisco  he  register  as  from  Evansville,  In- 
diana. On  December  25  he  wrote  to  Riegall's 
mother  intimating  that  he  might  have  use  for 
her  as  a  witness  also,  and  if  so  would  secure 
transportation  for  her.  On  the  27th  he  sent 
the  following  telegram: 

**San  Francisco,  12-27,  1916. 

''P.  E.  Riegall,  Grayville,  111.  Vie  are  sending  you 
care  Illinois  Central  ticket  agent  money  for  your 
ticket  and  expenses  San  FranciBco  and  return.  When 
you  arrive  San  Francisco  come  to  Terminal  Hotel 
and  inquire  for  me.  TelegraphVhen  starting.  Come 
at  once.  "p.  c.  oxman/ 

On  arrival  at  San  Francisco,  Riegall  regis- 
tered on  January  6  at  the  Terminal  Hotel 
under  the  name  of  "L.  0.  Charles,  Evans- 
ville, Indiana."  He  declared  that  he  was  gen- 
erously entertained  by  the  district  attorney 
and  his  assistants  as  well  as  by  Oxman.  He 
said  further: 

I  told  Oxman  I  was  in  Niagara  Falls  on  the  day 
of  the  explosion,  but  he  said  that  didn't  matter,  as 
there  was  a  big  reward  up,  and  if  I  would  stand  in 
with  him,  and  back  up  his  testimony,  I  would  be  in 
on  the  money.  The  next  day  after  I  reached  San 
Francisco,  Oxman  took  me  to  the  place  where  the 
bomb  had  gone  off  and  showed  me  everything  and 
told  me  what  I  was  to  say.  Then  I  met  Fickert  and 
Bunner,  and  they  talked  it  over  with  me  about  what 
I  was  to  say  to  back  up  Oxman.  When  I  saw  what 
the  frame-up  was  I  never  intended  to  go  thiY>u|^ 
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with  it»  bat  I  played  hone  with  them.  When  they 
WLBkmd  me  to  repeat  my  testimony  I  would  say,  ''At  8 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  was   at   1076   Market 

street **  and  then  they  would  get  sore  and  say, 

''No,  no;  it  was  2  o'clock  at  Steuart  and  Market,'' 
and  we'd  have  to  go  through  it  again.  I  had  come 
out  here  supposing  it  was  young  Oxman  who  had 
written  to  me,  as  the  old  man  was  known  in  Gray- 
▼ille  as  Gifford  Oxman,  and  I  did  not  recognize  his 
initials.  One  of  the  Oxman  family  had  helped  my 
father  out  of  some  trouble  once,  and  I  thought  I 
would  come  along  and  see  if  I  could  do  anthing.  But 
I  had  no  idea  of  going  through  after  I  found  out 
what  the  game  was.  They  showed  me  a  good  time 
while  I  was  here,  though. 

Riegall  disappeared  when  the  trial  took 
place  and  thus  evaded  testifjdng.  On  hear- 
infiT  of  the  conviction  of  Mooney  he  tele- 
graphed Assistant  District  Attorney  Cunha 
from  Grajrville  as  follows : 

Congratidations.  My  testimony  may  get  Mooney 
new  trial. 

In  reply  Canha  wired  him  saying  he  would 
be  willing  to  help  Mooney  get  a  new  trial  if 
any  doubt  of  his  guilt  should  develop,  and 
urged  Riegall  to  tell  all  he  knew.  Riegall, 
therefore,  wrote  asking  him  whether  he 
should  send  letters,  telegrams  and  other  data 
to  District  Attorney  C-  M.  Fickert.  To  this, 
he  says,  he  never  received  a  reply.  In  com- 
menting on  the  matter,  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin  says,  in  its  issue  of  April  14 : 

We  have  sufficient  evidence  to  destroy  the  whole 
case  against  Mooney,  Billings  and  the  other  defend- 
ants, and  to  Justify  a  case  of  perjury  against  several 
witnesses  and  of  subornation  of  perjury  against  the 
district  attorney.  The  Bulletin,  therefore,  waits  for 
action  by  the  chief  of  police.  Several  of  Chief 
White's  subordinates,  including  Lieutenant  Bunner, 
were  intimately  connected  with  the  Riegall  incident, 
and  thus  in  touch  with  the  cold-blooded  conspiracy 
by  which  the  men  chosen  by  the  people  to  represent 
justice  used  the  powers  of  tJieir  office  to  perpetrate  a 
brutal  injustice.  The  Bulletin  urges  Chief  White  to 
take  up  this  case  at  once,  use  the  evidence  which  lies 
so  ready  to  his  hand  and  see  that  justice  is  done. 
[See  current  volume,  page  206.] 

Tax  Reform  News< 

An  initiative  jpetition  has  been  launched 
by  the  Michigan  Site- Value-Tax  League  for 
the  following  measure : 

AU  assessments  hereafter  authorized  shaU  be  on 
property  at  its  cash  value,  except  on  personal  prop- 
erty and  improvements  in  and  upon  land,  neither  of 
which  shaU  be  assessed  at  more  than  one-half  their 
cash  value.  The  personal  property  of  every  person 
or  corporation,  up  to  the  amount  of  a  cash  value  of 
One  Thousand  Dollars,  and  the  improvements  in  and 
upon  each  parcel  of  real  estate,  separately  assessed, 
whether  owned  in  common  or  by  joint  owners,  or 
by  a  corporation  or  by  an  individual,  up  to  the 
amount  of  a  cash  value  of  One  Thousand  Dollars, 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation.     The  legislature 


may  provide  by  kw  for  the  assessment  of  personal 
property  or  the  improvements  In  and  upon  land,  or 
both,  at  a  rate  of  less  than  one-half  their  oasht 
value,  or  for  increasing  the  amount  of  the  above 
mentioned  exemptions,  or  for  entirely  exempting 
such  personal  property  or  such  improvements  in 
and  upon  land,  or  both,  from  all  taxation.  Provided, 
that  this  amendment  shall  in  no  wise  restrict  or 
limit  the  authority  of  the  State  or  any  municipality 
or  other  taxing  power  to  levy  on  public  utility  fran- 
chises and  on  all  other  kinds  of  property  such  taxes 
as  the  public  needs  may  require. 

To  get  on  the  ballot  for  the  November 
election  of  1918  it  will  require  68,000  signa- 
tures. The  matter  is  in  charge  of  the 
league's  secretary,  Judson  Grenell  of  Water- 
ford.  The  other  officers  are:  A.  Laurence 
Smith,  W.  S.  Blauvelt  and  F.  F.  Ingram  of 
Detroit,  A.  M.  Todd  of  Kalamazoo,  L.  A. 
Bregger  of  Bangor,  Edward  Frendsdorf  of 
Hudson,  Msrron  H.  Walker  of  Grand  Rapids, 
and  S.  M.  Lloyd  of  Flint  [See  vol.  xix,  p. 
1236.] 

The  Circuit  CJourt  of  Sangamon  County, 
Illinois,  held,  on  April  16,  that  the  tax 
amendment  voted  on  last  November  was  not 
adopted.  It  failed  to  receive  the  approval  of 
a  majority  of  qualified  electors  voting  at  the 
election.  The  State  Canvassing  Board  held 
that  it  needed  but  a  majority  of  those  votinjK 
for  legislative  candidates  and  declared  it 
carried.  The  board  has  now  been  overruled. 
The  case  will  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  The  amendment  removed  restrictions 
on  classification  of  personal  property,  but  did 
not  provide  for  exemption  of  improvements. 
[See  vol.  xix,  p.  1196.] 

A  bill  applying  to  Philadelphia  a  graded 
tax  law,  similar  to  but  more  thorough  than 
that  appljang  to  Pittsburgh  and  Scranton, 
was  introduced  in  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture on  April  11  by  Representative  Walker 
of  Philadelphia.  The  bill  provides  for  sepa- 
rate assessments  of  land  and  improvements, 
20  per  cent  reduction  the  first  year  in  the 
tax  rate  on  buildings,  with  proportionate  in- 
creases on  land  values,  and  continual  reduc- 
tions so  that  by  1925  tiie  entire  burden  shall 
be  on  land  values.  [See  vol.  xviii,  p.  597, 
vol.  xix,  pp.  891,  584.] 

Mexico. 

The  cost  of  the  Mexican  revolution  from 
the  usurpation  of  Huerta,  according  to  a 
statement  issued  by  General  Carranza,  is 
given  as  95,600,000  pesos  in  gold  and  800,- 
000,000  pesos  in  paper.  The  peso  is  equal  to 
fifty  cents  in  American  mon^.  All  bills  con- 
tracted by  the  Republic  outside  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  liquidate.    The  public  debt, 
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which  prior  to  1913  amounted  to  427,000,000 
pesos— excluding  obligations  contracted  by 
Huerta,  which  were  repudiated  by  the  Con- 
stitutionalist Government  as  illegal — ^has 
decreased  125,000,000  pesos.  The  amount  of 
clain)^  for  damages,  the  statement  says,  must 
be  considered  as  a  debt.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  Constitutionalist  Govern- 
ment has  never  refused  to  recognize  legiti- 
mate national  obligations  originating  prior 
to  the  revolution.  [See  current  volume,  page 
377.] 

Japan. 

The  Parliamentary  elections  appear  to 
have  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  estimated  from  the  early  returns 
that  the  Government  won  217  of  the  381 
seats,  and  the  Opposition  164.  The  success 
of  the  Government  is  interpreted  as  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  national  leadership  of  the 
Premier,  Count  Terauchi.  Some  newspapers 
predict  that  the  Count  will  reaffirm  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Diet  in  June  the  policies  out- 
lined by  him  last  October  when  he  took 
office.  These  include  efforts  at  closer  friend- 
ship with  China,  a  better  understanding  with 
the  United  States,  and  whole-hearted  co- 
operation with  the  Entente  Allies.  [See  vol. 
xix,  p.  973.] 

European  War. 

Alternate  advances  by  the  British  and  the 
French  on  the  western  front  have  continued 
throughout  the  week.  The  assault  by  the 
Frendi  on  the  16th  extending  from  the  angle 
east  of  Boissons  to  Rheims,  and  from  Prunay 
east  of  Rheims  to  Auberive,  resulted  in  an 
advance  of  two  to  two  and  a  half  miles  on  a 
thirty-six  mile  front,  and  the  capture  of 
13,500  prisoners.  The  German  forces  are  re- 
ported to  have  brought  up  nineteen  divisions, 
or  400,000  men,  in  attempting  to  stem  the  ad- 
vance. The  French  estimate  the  German  loss 
at  100,000.  Meantime  the  British  have 
tightened  their  hold  on  Lens,  and  are  draw- 
ing near  to  Cambrai.  Neither  Lens  nor  St. 
Quentin  have  been  taken  by  the  British,  but 
the  advancing  lines  are  extending  so  far 
around  them  that  their  fall  is  considered  cer- 
tain within  a  short  time.  The  advance  of  the 
Allies  continues,  but  at  a  much  slower  rate. 
The  British  forces  renewed  the  assault  on  the 
front  from  Vimy  ridge  to  a  point  south  of 
Croissilles  on  the  23d.  This  action,  which 
extends  on  both  sides  of  the  Scarpe  River, 
and  covers  a  front  of  eight  miles,  is  still  in 
progress.  Two  villages  have  been  taken,  and 
1,000  prisoners.  The  Germans  are  offering 
very  stubborn  resistance.  Reports  of  the 
movement  of  German  transports  in  the  Bal- 


tic, and  of  troops  south  of  Riga  are  takoi  to 
indicate  important  action  in  mat  region.  In 
Roumania  the  Germans  are  reported  to  be 
retiring  from  their  most  advanced  position  at 
Braila  and  Galatz,  which  some  construe  as  a 
move  to  shorten  their  line  in  that  country. 
Some  activity  is  noted  in  Macedonia,  and 
gains  are  announced  by  the  RussiiEins  and 
British  in  Mesopotamia,  and  by  the  British  in 
Palestine,  where  they  have  reached  the  Turk- 
ish base  at  Gaza.  The  attacks  of  the  French 
and  British  on  the  western  front  appear  to 
have  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  threat- 
ened drive  on  Italy.  [See  current  volume, 
page  878.] 

The  unlimited  submarine  warfare  con- 
tinues, but  no  official  reports  of  vessels  sunk 
have  been  given  out.  Two  hospital  ships 
loaded  with  wounded  British  and  Germans 
were  simk  on  the  17th,  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  a  number  of  lives,  among  them  fifteen 
Germans.  Unofficial  reports  announce  the 
destruction  of  a  large  number  of  submarines. 
Report  of  a  submarine  off  the  American  coast 
has  not  been  confirmed.  Reports  from  Ger- 
many declare  that  no  submarines  are  operat- 
ing on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Reporte  continue  of  trouble  within  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  Scarcity  of  food  necessi- 
tated a  reduction  in  the  bread  ration,  which 
led  to  a  strike  in  Berlin  and  Essen,  and  at 
several  other  places.  It  is  announced  that 
the  strike  was  settled  by  an  order  to  the  men 
to  return  to  work  or  be  called  to  the  colors. 
There  appears  to  be  increasing  agitation 
among  the  Socialists.  And  it  is  thought  that 
a  national  conference  of  the  party  will  have 
to  be  called  to  restore  harmony.  The  cry 
among  the  seceding  Socialists  is  for  a  free 
Germany. 

Attempts  to  establish  a  separate  peace  with 
Russia  through  the  agency  of  the  Socialists 
have  failed.  Foreign  Minister  Miliukoff 
makes  the  most  positive  statements  that  no 
such  peace  can  result.  On  the  contrary,  he 
says,  the  Russian  Socialisto  are  working  to 
bring  about  a  Revolution  in  the  Central  Pow- 
ers. The  gathering  of  Socialists  in  Stock- 
holm under  German  auspices  has  apparently 
had  no  effect  upon  their  Russian  brethren, 
who  announce  tibemselves  as  determined  to 
carry  on  the  war  to  a  successful  condusion. 
Premier  Lvoff,  who  with  other  members  of 
the  cabinet  recently  visited  the  army  head- 
quarters, declares  that  the  unrest  manifested 
in  the  army  during  the  first  stage  of  the  revo- 
lution has  completely  disappeiured,  and  that 
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the  fiffhtinir  spirit  is  constantly  increasinff. 
German  newspapers  of  the  22d  announce  that 
the  Socialist  declarations  in  favor  of  demo- 
cratization of  Germany  were  passed  for  their 
effect  upon  foreign  opinion.  Count  von 
Reventlow,  extreme  conservative,  says  the 
German  people  have  been  fooled  by  the  Gov- 
ernment/which  has  failed  to  explain  that 
should  Germany  be  obliged  to  nuEtke  peace 
without  annexation  or  compensation  in 
money  and  raw  materials,  whicdi  would  have 
to  come  chiefly  from  America  and  the  British 
colonies,  "she  would  be  ruined  militarily, 
financially,  and  economically." 

Turkey  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States  on  the  20th.  American  in- 
terests have  been  intrusted  to  the  Swedish 
Minister  at  Ck>nstantinople.  The  American 
Minister,  Abram  I.  Elkus,  is  sick  with 
typhus,  and  will  remain  at  the  Turkish  capi- 
tal for  the  present.  The  Turkish  Minister, 
A.  Rustem  Bey,  was  dismissed  from  Wash- 
ington early  in  the  war  because  of  offensive 
criticism  of  the  Administration.  Holland 
and  Norway  have  notified  the  United  States 
that  they  will  remain  neutral.  Argentina 
has  demanded  satisfaction  from  Germany  for 
the  sinking  of  a  sailing  vessel  by  a  subma- 
rine. The  proposal  to  hold  a  conference  of 
American  nations  at  Buenos  Aires  at  an  early 
date  has  received  the  endorsement  of  Brazil, 
Chile,  Mexico,  Peru,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Bolivia, 
and  Paraguay.  The  conference,  which  will 
be  known  as  a  Congress  of  the  Nations  of 
America,  has  for  its  purpose  the  promotion 
of  the  friendly  relations  of  American  repub- 
lics, the  advancement  of  their  community  of 
interests,  political  as  well  as  commercial,  and 
the  discussion  of  questions  that  will  arise  out 
of  the  present  war. 


Greek  relations  with  the  Entente  Allies 
appear  to  have  reached  an  acute  state.  No 
oflScial  report  has  been  made,  but  the  vari- 
ous unofficial  accounts  indicate  that  drastic 
action  may  be  taken  by  the  Allies  at  any 
time;  King  Constantine  continues  his  pro- 
German  activities,  while  Venizelos,  head  of 
the  Provisional  Government,  co-operates 
with  the  Allies.  Venizelos  controls  northern 
Greece,  together  with  the  islands,  while 
Constantine's  authority  is  recognized  in  the 
remainder  of  the  country.  Reports  from 
Washington  indicate  that  the  Administration 
may  follow  the  action  of  the  Entente  Allies 
and  recognize  the  Provisional  Government. 
Opinion  appears  to  be  growing  in  favor  of  a 
republican  form  of  government  for  Greece. 


The  Spanish  Cabinet,  led  by  Count  de  Ro- 
manones,  resigned  on  the  18th,  because  of 
divisions  in  public  opinion  with  regard  to 
Spain's  foreign  policy.  Marquis  Manuel 
Garcia,  President  of  the  Senate,  has  formed 
a  new  Cabinet.  The  new  Cabinet,  which, 
like  the  preceding  one,  is  Liberal,  announces 
a  continuation  of  the  policy  of  neutrality, 
and  promises  a  restoration  of  constitutional 
guarantees. 

No  military  movements  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  have  been  announced,  beyond 
the  general  work  of  preparation.  Interest 
centers  in  the  visit  of  the  mission  headed  by 
Arthur  James  Balfour,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  British  Government. 
The  delegation  arrived  at  New  York  on  the 
2l8t,  and  went  at  once  to  Washington,  where 
great  cordiality  has  marked  its  relations 
with  Administration  officials  in  the  discus- 
sion of  plans  for  co-operation  in  the  war. 
The  French  mission,  headed  by  Marshal 
Joffre  and  former  Premier  Viviani,  arrived 
in  the  United  States  on  the  24th. 

NOTES 

—limited  woman  suffrage  bUls  were  defeated  in 
the  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  legislatures. 

—The  Rhode  Island  House  passed  on  April  17  the 
Senate  bill  granting  women  Presidential  suffrage  by 
a  vote  of  71  to  20.  Governor  Beeckman  signed  it  on 
April  18,  making  it  a  law. 

—A  bill  prohibiting  application  of  "third  degree" 
methods  to  unconvicted  prisoners  passed  the  New 
York  State  Assembly  on  April  18  with  but  one  vote 
cast  against  it  The  bill  was  introduced  by  Social- 
ist Assemblyman  Shiplacoff. 

—The  military  census  of  New  York  to  be  taken 
in  May  will  require  male  inhabitants  to  answer  87 
questions.  These  are  for  information  regarding 
physical  qualifications  for  military  service,  nation- 
ality, race,  ancestry,  education,  training,  business 
and  ownership  of  chattels  needed  in  warfare. 

—The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  on  April  19  re- 
fused to  restrain  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education 
from  enforcing  the  so-called  Loeb  rule  which  pro- 
hibits teachers  from  belonging  to  the  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration. The  Court  held  that  the  Board  may  remove 
teachers  with  or  without  cause.  [See  Vol.  xix,  pp. 
614,  1049.] 

— The  Nebraska  State  Senate  passed  on  April  21 
and  the  Governor  signed  the  bill  conferring  on 
women  municipal,  county  and  Presidential  suffrage. 
This  makes  19  States  in  which  women  may  now  vote 
for  President.  The  others  are  Rhode  Island,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  North  Dakota,  Arkansas,  Illinois, 
and  the  deven  full  suffrage  States. 

-^The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
April  19  allowed  the  railroads  to  put  in  effect  IS 
per  cent  raise  in  freight  rates  beginning  June 
1.  It  will  proceed  to  investigate,  however,  tiie  rea- 
sonableness of  this  increase,  but  shippers  have  put 
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apon  them  the  burden  of  showing  the  advance  to 
be  unreasonable.  It  is  estimated  that  the  increase 
will  bring  the  railroads  $400»000,000  additional  in- 
come. Increased  expenditure  due  to  granting  of  the 
eight-hour  day  is  estimated  at  $60,000,000, 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

Public  Sentiment  on  Conscription. 

Johnstown  (Pa.),  Democrat,  April  20.— Conscrip- 
tion was  crushingly  defeated  in  Australia  when  the 
issue  was  submitted  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
Even  the  soldiers  in  the  field  cast  their  ballots 
against  it  Yet  practically  every  newspaper  in  the 
great  island  continent  was  shouting  for  universal 
compulsory  service  and  denouncing  as  traitors  all 
who  dared  lift  a  voice  in  protest  against  the  govern^ 
ment's  plans  to  fasten  Prussianism  upon  the  people 
of  the  conmionwealth.  The  government  itself  was 
absolutely  confident  that  it  would  win  at  the  polls. 
But  no  government  was  ever  more  thoroughly  fooled 
regarding  the  temper  of  the  people  it  was  assuming 
to  represent  When  the  ballots  were  counted  it  was 
found  that  the  government  had  utterly  miscalculated. 
Public  sentiment  was  overwhelmingly  against  forced 
military  service.  Is  public  sentiment  for  it  in  the 
United  States?  We  doubt  it  We  beUeve  if  the 
issue  were  submitted  to  popular  vote,  as  was  done 
in  Australia,  it  would  be  rejected  by  a  crushing  ma- 
jority. And  it  is  this  thought  which  is  restrain- 
ing Congress.  The  members  of  that  body  are  much 
less  sure  than  the  Administration  that  American 
democracy  is  ready  for  the  great  sacrifice  proposed. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  opposition  to  the 
Prussian  system  is  dictated  by  Prussian  sympathies. 
The  foes  of  Prussianism  at  home  are  likewise  the 
foes  of  Prussianism  wherever  it  obtains.  And  in 
fighting  to  avert  the  danger  threatening  our  free 
institutions  under  the  hysteria  of  war  they  are 
rendering  a  service  to  their  country  which  the  democ- 
racy of  the  future  at  least  will  be  able  to  appreciate. 
Militarism  is  democracy's  deadly  foe. 

More  Important  Things  Than  War. 

New  York  Evening  Post,  April  18. — ^As  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Judiciary,  the  Spy  bill 
appears  to  have  beoi  considerably  improved,  since 
it  contains  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  nothing  in 
the  bill  shall  ^limit  or  restrict  any  discussion,  com- 
ment, or  criticism  of  the  acts  or  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  its  representatives  or  the  publication  of 
the  same."  This  is,  in  part,  however,  offset  by 
another  clause  specifying  tiiat  ''no  discussion,  com- 
ment, or  criticism  shall  convey  information  pro- 
hibited under  the  provisions  of  this  section."  Sena- 
tor Borah  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  bill  is  prim- 
arily drawn  to  protect  the  Government  from  legiti- 
mate criticism.  The  difiiculty,  however,  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  a  single  example.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  Government  were  planning  secretly  to  send  an 
expedition  to  Mesopotamia.  That  would  be  a  pro- 
posal in  regard  to  which  the  press  ought  to  be 
heard;  American  public  opinion  ought  to  be  able  to 
express  Itself  as  to  whether  su^  an  expedition 
should  or  should  not  be  sent     It  is  distinctly  not  a 


question  that  military  men  alone  should  settle.  But 
its  mere  discussion  editorially,  military  men  aay, 
might  forewarn  the  Germans  and  Turks.  To  that 
the  answer  can  only  be  that  in  a  case  like  this  Ibe 
military  must  yield  to  the  more  important  principle 
that  the  American  democracy  shall  continue  in  war- 
time to  have  the  right  to  express  itself  on  vital 
issues. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

WEALTH  CONSCRIPTION   AND   SINGLE 

TAX. 

I  feel  that  my  long-time  advocacy  of  the  taxation 
of  land  values  as  the  truly  scientific  basis  for  raising 
governmental  requirements  with  complete  fairness 
to  the  producers  and  consumers  of  wealth  makes  it 
proper  that  I  should  explain  why  I  am  now  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  patriotic  effort  the  American  Com- 
mittee on  War  Finance  is  making  to  aid  rightly  to 
apportion  the  terrific  financial  burden  of  war  mb 
fairly  as  possible. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I  think  it  proper  now 
to  raise  vast  sums  from  the,  to  my  view,  unscientific 
income  tax  by  reducing  the  limit  of  exemption — 
spreading  it  over  a  greater  number  of  citizens — and 
by  the  increase  of  the  rate  to  an  extreme  percentage 
on  the  few  great  incomes. 
Firet — ^The  money  should  be  raised  immediately  and 

this  tax  is  already  in  working  shape. 
Second — ^War  occasions  great  speculation  and  exces- 
sive incomes  result  from  exorbitant  profits. 
I  think  I  noticed  one  report  of  corporate  profits  of 
800  per  cent,  and  we  know  of  many  over  and  ap- 
proximating 100  per  cent  As  I  recall,  the  British 
Government  reported  an  income  last  year  from  the 
excess  profits  tax  of  over  £139,000,000,  or  nearly 
seven  hundred  million  dollars.  What  then  must  the 
excess  profits  have  been  in  the  United  States? 

I  have  aways  differed  from  many  single  taxers  in 
approving  a  rapidly  increasing  scale  of  assessment 
on  inheritances,  for  the  reasons  that  it  was 
Firat — ^A  right  granted  by  the  Government  to  assure 

the  transfer  of  the  property  of  the  deceased. 
Second — That  the  prohibition  of  the  law  of  entail  in 
the  United  States  was  one  of  the  basic  principles 
of  maintaining  a  free  government  of  the  people, 
and  the  quickly  acquired  and  vast  fortunes  of 
modem  days  call  now  for  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple to  the  property  itself. 
Third — That  only  in  this  way  can  the  evils  of  past 
unscientific  taxation,  which  has  been  burdensome 
on  the  consumers  and  producers  of  wealth,  be 
promptly  corrected,  and 
Fourth — That  war  conditions  specially  call  for  such 
a  contribution  from  principal  as  well  as  unearned 
income. 

A  very  suggestive  editorial  in  the  New  York  Timee 
of  April  16  emphasizes  another  conviction  I  have 
held  for  many  years  respecting  the  levy  and  collec- 
tion of  the  inheritance  tax — viz.:  the  inequities  of 
conflicts  between  State  and  Federal  levies  on  prqn 
erty  and  on  incomes.  I  think  the  State  tax  on  in- 
comes a  distinctly  hindering  application  of  that 
principle,  even  if  I  thought  the  tax  sound« 
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The  experience  of  New  York  State  with  the  law 
approyed  by  Governor  Hughes  raising  the  rate  of 
the  inh^tance  tax  to  the  amount  of  26  per  cent,  on 
certain  sums  made  the  inherent  difficulty  of  State 
taxation  of  inheritances  very  clear — that  clause  was 
prcnnptly  repealed  under  Governor  Dix,  because  of 
removals  of  residence  to  other  States. 

The  only  fair  method  of  levying  the  inheritance 
tax  is  to  have  one  such  assessment  made  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  on  a  schedule  approved 
by  the  experience  of  other  such  taxation,  especially 
that  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  It  is,  I 
think,  only  fair  that  such  taxation  should  be  recog- 
nized as  mutually  and  equitably  proper  for  State  as 
wdl  as  National  income. 

I9  therefore,  urge  that  the  Congress  pass  an  in- 
heritance tax  law  on  just  lines  as  the  experience  of 
the  world  points  out,  and  divide  the  proceeds  with 
the  States  in  which  the  decedents'  property  is 
justly  located.  Such  division  might  be  one-half  to 
the  United  States,  and  one-half  to  the  States,  or 
two-thirds  and  one-third,  as  might  seem  most  equit- 
able on  careful  study  of  the  results  of  the  inheritance 
tax  levies  in  the  various  States. 

I  believe  it  incumbent  on  every  citizen  to  now  give 
heed  to  the  matter  of  forming  an  intelligent  opinion 
on  the  great  question  of  equitable  taxation,  as  the 
foundation  stone  of  an  honest,  democratic  govern- 
ment. I  venture  to  reiterate  my  conviction  that  the 
taxation  of  land  values  is  the  most  righteous  basis. 

GEOBGE  FOSTER  PEABODY. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

*    *    * 

WE  SHOULD  PROTEST. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  in  RaUroad  Trainman. 

To  sit  in  silence  when  we  should  protest 

Makes  cowards  out  of  men.    The  human  race 

Has  climbed  on  protest.    Had  no  voice  been  raised 

Against  injustice,  ignorance  and  lust. 

The  inquisition  yet  would  serve  the  law, 

And  guillotines  decide  our  least  disputes. 

The  few  who  dare  must  speak  and  speak  again 

To  right  the  wrongs  of  many.    Speech,  thank  God, 

No  vested  power  in  this  great  day  and  land 

Can  gag  or  throttle.    Press  and  voice  may  cry 

Loud  disapproval  of  existing  ills; 

May  criticize  oppression  and  condemn 

The  lawlessness  of  wealth-protecting  laws 

That  let  the  children  and  child-bearers  toil 

To  purchase  ease  for  idle  millionaires. 

Therefore,  I  do  protest  against  the  boast 

Of  independence  in  this  mighty  land. 

Call  no  chain  strong  which  holds  one  rusted  link. 

Call  no  land  free  that  holds  one  fettered  slave. 

Until  the  manacled  slim  wrists  of  babes 

Are  loosed  to  toss  in  childish  sport  and  glee; 

Untfl  the  mother  bears  no  burden,  save 

The  precious  one  beneath  her  heart;  until 

God's  soil  is  rescued  from  the  clutch  of  greed. 

And  given  back  to  labor,  let  no  man 

Call  this  the  land  of  freedom. 


SPRING. 

By  Evangeline  Close; 

Plow  deep  I 
Uncover  scraps  of  rotting  flesh, 
Heaped  up  in  piles. 

As  last  year's  leaves  are  gathered  by  the  storm; 
And  turn  the  furrow  over  bleaching  bones 
That  lie  upon  the  field 
Like  lingering  drifts  of  winter  snow. 

Plow  deep! 
Mix  well  the  phosphates,  salt?  and  lime 
Till  earth  is  turned  to  earth  again. 
Then  sow  the  seed,  nor  spare— 
The  ground  is  rich — 
New  grain  will  grow. 
New  life  spring  forth  to  serve  the  future  good. 

BOOKS 

BOTH  SIDES  OF  A  QUESTION. 

Beleoted  ArtiolM  on  SisfUtaz.  (Debaters'  Handbook  series). 
Published  by  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Price  $1.85. 

The  little  volume  named  above  calls  for  a  few 
words  of  appreciation.  It  contains  a  number  of 
articles  which  have  been  judiciously  selected  by 
Edna  D.  Bullock,  and  the  names  of  whose  authors 
give  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  quality — along  with 
a  complete  biography  of  the  subject. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  the  secret  of  effective 
debate  lies  in  the  ability  to  state  the  opponent's  case 
in  its  most  favorable  light,  and  this  is  a  truth  that 
young  debaters  cannot  too  early  learn.  The  compiler 
has  given  specimens  of  special  pleading  both  for  and 
against,  in  which  this  principle  has  been  scrupulously 
adhered  to.  She  has  also  included  a  few  notable  ex- 
amples on  both  sides  where  this  guiding  principle 
has  been  forgotten,  and  we  strongly  recommend  stu- 
dents to  seek  for  these  latter,  and  to  learn  from  them 
"how  not  to  do  it'' 

The  excellent  ''BrieT'  which  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Leo  Jones,  and  which  includes  a  list  of  the  stock 
arguments  pro  and  con,  invites  one  or  two  critical 
observations.  It  is  hardly  correct,  for  example,  to 
say  that  ''in  Manitoba  .  .  .  taxes  are  levied  upon 
prairie-values  alone."  A  piece  of  land  that  is  still 
part  of  a  prairie  has  no  taxable  value  at  all.  As 
civilization  creeps  outward  with  its  roads,  public  im- 
provements and  social  services,  what  was  prairie 
yesterday,  has  ceased  to  be  prairie  to-day.  Unused 
land  in  the  middle  of  a  city  may  be  in  the  same 
condition  as  before  Columbus  discovered  America, 
but  its  value  is  not  now  prairie-value.  Its  value  is 
the  reflection  of  the  civilizing  influences  that  sur- 
round it.  There  is,  indeed,  no  such  thing  as  prairie- 
value  in  the  economist's  sense;  no  land  has  value 
until  it  has  ceased  to  be  part  of  a  prairie. 

Again,  Mr.  Jones  points  out  the  seeming  anomaly 
that  Isaac  Sherman  favored  single  tax  b^use  ihe 
tax  would  shift  itself  to  land-users  (which  means 
the  whole  people),  whUe  George  and  his  followers 
advocated  it  for  the  opposite  reason  that  it  could 
not  be  shifted.  ''Economists,"  says  Bir.  Jones,  "are 
agreed  that  the  latter  view  is  correct"  We  could 
have  wished  for  the  bwefit  of  young  debaters  that 
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he  had  indicated  the  sense  in  which  both  views  are 
correct.  The  fact  which,  in  Isaac  Sherman's  mind, 
must  obviously  have  underlain  his  argument,  is  that 
economic  rent,  the  fund  which  Singletaxers  wish  to 
appropriate  to  public  uses,  is  being  willingly  con- 
tributed to  every  year  by  the  whole  people  as  the 
price  of  the  social  privileges  they  enjoy,  and  wiU 
continue  to  be  contributed  by  all  the  people  even  down 
to  the  humblest  member  of  society. 

Far-sighted  Singletaxers  will  also  demur  to  Mr. 
Jones'  contention  that  under  Singletax  those  with 
capital  to  improve  land  will  have  a  great  advantage 
over  Uiose  without  capital.  For  capital  cannot  be 
employed  without  labor.  The  capitalists  must  employ 
the  capital-less  man  if  he  wants  his  land  to  produce 
the  wherewithal  to  pay  the  ground-rent  tax.  And 
if  he  is  under  competition  from  other  capitalist-land- 
owners in  the  same  predicament,  the  moneyless  man's 
wages  will  rise  by  a  natural  law  until  they  reach  the 
point  at  which  he  is  getting  his  just  proportion  of 
the  total  wealth  produced.  It  should  be  made  clear 
then,  that  the  convinced  Singletaxer  cares  not 
whether  he  himself  is  with  or  without  capital  when 
the  Singletax  becomes  operative.  In  either  case  he 
will  be  sure  of  a  demand  for  his  services,  and  if  he 
is  among  the  moneyless,  he  knows  that  the  increased 
competition  for  his  services  will  assure  him  of  his 
just  share  of  the  wealth  he  aids  in  producing. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  this  book  will  stimulate  tiie  habit 
of  debate  among  the  young  people  in  our  high  schools. 
We  were  privileged  recently  to  read  the  report  of  a 
discussion  on  the  merits  of  Singletax  between  the 
students  of  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River  High 
Schools,  and  cannot  too  heartily  commend  the  ex- 
cellent grasp  of  the  subject  exhibited  by  those  stu- 
dents. The  interests  of  truth  may  be  equally 
served  by  those  who  sincerely  set  out  to  discover 
the  weak  points  in  a  theory,  as  by  those  who  defend 
it.     Whatever,  therefore,  our  young  people's  pres- 
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ent  opinions  may  be  concerning  the  Singletax,  its 
best  friends  will  wish  that  it  may  be  thorous^v 
discussed  with  all  the  aid  that  can  be  got  from  such 
books  as  that  which  we  now  reconunend. 

ALE3U  MACKENI«ICK. 
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Clarence  announced  his  coming  hy  a  series  of 
howls.   "Oh,  my  finger,  my  finger  I"  he  said. 

"Poor  little  finger/*  mother  cooed.  "How  did  you 
hurt  it?" 

"With  the  hammer." 

"When?" 

"A  long  time  ago,"  Clarence  sohbed. 

"But  I  didn't  hear  you  cry." 

"I  didn't  cry  then;  I  thought  you  were  out,"  said 
Clarence. — ^New  York  Time$. 
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'  ing  interest  in  Public  Ownership. 
Carl  D.  Thompson's  article,  "Na- 
tionalize the  Railroads,"  has  been 
widely  quoted,  and  used  for  distri- 
bution. 

In  the  next  issue.  Part  II  (an  addi- 
tional eight  pages)  will  be  devoted 
to  Public  Ownership. 
It  will  cover  Public  Ownership  of 
Railroads,    Municipal    Ownership, 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  and  con- 
tain other  matter  pertaining  to  the 
Public  Ownership  movement. 
Not  in  the  supplement  (Part  II), 
but  in  The  Public  itself  (Part  I), 
Morton  G.  Lloyd,  formerly  techni- 
cal editor  of  The  Electrical  Review, 
will  have  an  article  on  "The  Taxa- 
tion of  Public  Utilities.'' 
Copies  of  The   Public  containing 
this  supplement,  should  be  ordered 
in  advance. 
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THE  New  1018  Edition  contains  The 
Torrens  System  of  Registration, 
Available  u.  S.  Lands  for  Home- 
steads, The  A.  B.  C's  of  Realty,  Work- 
men's  Compensation  Act,  Income  Tax  Law, 
Employer's  LUbUit/  Act,  Statute  of 
Frauds.  How  to  Sell  Real  Estate,  How  to 
Become  a  Notary  Public,  and  other  useful 
information.  Tlie  cost  might  be  saved 
mmiy  times  over  in  one  transaction.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

»•• 'AGES.  GMFIW,  Sl-ee  POSTPAID 

T.  M  CARET  h  CO..  143  W.  ttth  St.  N»w  Terfc 
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NINETEEN  YEARS  AGO 

[Quctfd  from  Volumg  I  of  The  PubHc,  April  9,  1898.] 

One  of  the  recent  disputes  between  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railroad  and  the  American  roads  bronght  to 
light  a  queer  fact  It  appears  that  in  1887  the 
American  transcontinental  roads  agreed  to  allow 
the  Canadian  Pacific  to  sell  tickets  from  coast  to 
coast  for  $7.50  less  than  the  regular  rate.  This 
allowance  was  intended  as  an  offset  to  a  difference 
in  length  of  haul.  Now  what  would  any  man  of 
ordinary  sense,  laiowing  nothing  of  the  facts  beyond 
this  statement,  suppose  that  difference  in  length 
of  haul  to  be?  Would  he  suppose  that  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific's  route  was  longer  or  shorter  than  that 
of  the  roads  making  the  concession?  Could  he 
possibly  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
Canadian  Pacific  had  been  allowed  by  the  pooling 
agreement  to  charge  less  because  its  route  was 
shorter?  Surely,  such  a  man  would  reason  in  this 
way:  The  shorter  the  haul,  the  less  the  expense  of 
carriage;  the  less  the  expense  of  carriage,  the  less 
the  fare;  therefore,  the  lower  the  fare  over  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  implies  that  its  road  across  the  continent 
is  shorter  than  the  competing  roads.  But  he  would 
be  wrong.  The  Canadian  Pacific  was  allowed  to 
carry  passengers  across  the  continent  for  $7.50  less 
than  the  regular  fare,  not  because  its  route  is 
shorter,  but  because  it  is  several  hundred  miles 
longer.  Here  is  a  fact  that  goes  far  to  confirm  the 
opinions  of  recent  investigators  into  the  mysteries 
of  railroading.  It  goes  to  prove  that  distance  is 
a  small  factor  in  the  cost  of  transportation.  If 
the  Canadian  Pacific  can  afford  to  carry  passengers 
several  hundred  miles  farther  than  its  competitors, 
for  $7.50  less  than  they  charge,  they  can  afford,  if 
distance  is  an  important  factor,  to  carry  for  still 
less.  In  ways  like  this  railroad  monopolists  them- 
selves are  furnishing  data  for  the  oncoming  move- 
ment in  favor  of  the  nationalization  of  railroads, 
and  an  adjustment  of  fares  in  harmony  with  the  poet 
office  principle,  which  disregards  distance. 

*  *    * 

Work   thou   for   pleasure;    paint   or   sing 

or  carve 
The    thing    thou    lovest,    tho'    the    body 

starve. 

Who  works  for  glory  misses  oft  the  goal; 
Who  works  for  money  coins  his  very  souL 

Work  for  the  work's  sake,  then,  and  it 

may  be 
That  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  thee. 

KENYON  cox. 

*  *    * 

The  body  of  Frances  E.  Willard  was  cremated  at 
Chicago  last  week.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
her  own  wishes. 

*  *    * 

Gov.  Pingree's  special  session  of  the  Michigan 
legislature  increased  the  taxes  on  express  compaxdes 
by  500  per  cent 


Full  sets  of  the  bound  volumee  of  Th%  PubUcZtm 
very  rare.  Volume  I  tells  for  $25.  We  have  now 
two  compleU  setei  nineteen  volumes,  handsomely 
bound  in  half  leather.    Price  $7330. 
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NEW  YORK   AND   VISITING   SINGLSTAXERS 

luncheon  every  Toeadaj  at  Union  Square  Hotd,  Fourth  ATCBoe 
and  16th  Street.  New  York  Citf, 

GUMMED  LABELS,  advertidng  The  Public  and  the  Single- 
tax,  and  auitable  for  putting  on  euTclopea  and  packagea,  10c 
per  100;  1,000,  75c.    The  Public,  Circulation  Dept. 

SINGLE  TAX  LEAGUE  OF  LOS  ANGELES,  invitee  Stn^ 
Taxert  to  visit  headquarters,  514  Lissner  Buikling.  Infoma- 
tion,  lectures  or  literature  on  request.  Send  addresses^  in- 
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James,  Secretary. 


Charles 
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Send  stamp  for  Sample  Copy.    Union,  N.  Y. 


MANHATTAN  SINGLETAX  CLUB 

The  oldest  Singletax  organisation  In  the  world.    OAoe 
and  dub  room,  47  West  49nd  street.  New  York  City. 
Often  every  week  dav.    Meetinncvery  Sunday  evening, 
or  write  for  information,  lectures  < 
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or  literature. 


Male  Singletax  Quartet 

Advertiser  would  like  to  hear  immediatdy  from  a 
singer  capable  of  taking  tenor  in  a  male  quartet,  mho  wiO 
volunteer  freely  his  services  in  behalf  of  the  Singletax  aMveneot 
in  and  about  New  York.    Address  "Director,**  cara  The  Pubic 
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A  Watch  That  the  People 
Want-the  New 

^M0^  Waterbury 

Ib  t]i9  flnt  pUo«  it'8  ill*  flM  that  !•  m  maoh  wanted 
todar— MfMlally  la  ths  oitiaiH-tha  imaUar  "IS-daa." 
Than  ilia  whole  "fot-ap"  of  tha  wateh  is  unart, 
ttrllah,  mp-to-tha  minata  la  all  tho  Uttto  featorM 
fovad  la  tha  hlgh-priead  watohoo. 

Bat  a  watoh  is  ta  kaap  tima  and  to  moat  praatloal 
vaqulraoLoats.  Kara  is  thraa  doUara'  worth  of  watoh 
h7  tha  host  iBcanoU  standards.  It's  Jawolod  with 
four  Jawals  at  points  of  rroatast  friotioB.  It  is  aa- 
oarata;  aad  it  is  stardj  too.  Zt  isn't  pvt  oat  of  hasi- 
aoos  ¥7  a  llttla  roa«h  handHaf  that  most  watohos 
waat  ataad. 


attraotiOB  70a  havo  tho  Watorhary 
'*BadldUta"  at  14.00.  Tho  hands  and  flfaros  are  mado 
af  a  now  solf-taunlnons  snhstanoo  oontainiat  gonalno 
radian.  This  oaasas  thorn  to  flow  with  a  hrillianoo 
that  lasts  for  toa  yoars    probably  Bweh  lonffor. 

Tott  can  always  toU  an  Zaffarsoll  storo  by  tho  display 
af  iBcarsolls  in  tha  window.  Thoro's  ono  not  far 
f^on  yoa. 


Watotv; 
RaUib 

$4.00 


ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 

Nmr  Talk  Chicago  Su  I^ancuco 


Double  the  Circulation  of 
Hie  Public  this  Year 
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PLEXIOhl  POWDER 

The  one  really  invis- 
ible powder;  it  clings 
with  the  softeningeffect 
of  a  lovely  veil,  both 
beautifying  and  pro- 
tecting the  complexion. 

Made  in  White,  Cream,£ni« 
oatte  and  Piak  tints,  and  tho 
wonderfol  new  Tint  Natond. 
Roses  of  Paiadise  or  Amabello 
odor,  $1.00}  exquisite  Violets 
of  Paradiie,  silk  hat  box, 
$5.00;  trial  boz,$1.00;  Azotea 
$10.00,  mbiatara  $Z50,  both 
insUkbooDes, 

This  incomparable 
powder,  Bouquet  fra« 
grance,  in  square  paper 
box,  only  50  cents.  At 
your  druggist's. 
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FREE    SPEECH 

By  HARRY  WEINBERGER 

Thii  booUet  (written  before  the  Declaration  af  War) 
many  will  find  extremely^  naefnl  far  diftribntion  amongst 
those  who  ihow  signs  of  intolerance. 

Taking  for  his  text  the  statement  that  the  first  casnal- 
ties  of  war  are  Free  Press  and  Free  Speech,  the  writer 
makes  a  brilliant  presentation  of  the  case  for  utmost 
freedom. 

WHAT  READERS  THINK  OP  FT: 
B.  W.  HaabMh-^The  little  pamphlet  is  exceUent" 
Oharlai  Fredaridk  Adama— "Brilliant  little  brochure.*' 
Joaaph    Daaa    Mlllai^'<The    UtUe    essay    is    alto- 
gether admirable." 

Traderiok  Oyras  Lettbniohar— **I  haTe  nerer  seen 
the  ideas  expressed  so  well  in  such  a  small  spacer" 
Laoaaid  D.  Abbott-*a  am  riad  that  this  essay  Is 
to  hare  a  longer  life  in  pamsmlet  form." 

«•  ONE  COPT.   Me  PM  DOZEN 
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The  Life  of  Tolstoy 

By  Paul  Birukoff 

A  simple  enumeration  of  the  chief  events 
of  his  life,  a  concise  summary  of  his  teach- 
ing, and  an  indication  of  his  spiritual  devel- 
opment. Translated  from  (he  Russian  of 
M.  P.  Birukoff,  one  of  Tolstoy's  closest 
friends,  who  was  aided  by  Tolstov  himself 
in  the  selection  of  letters  and  otfter  docu- 
ments for  this  biography.  With  a  list  of 
his  works  and  essays,  and  an  Index. 

Illustrated  by  a  photogravure  frontis- 
piece and  i6  plates  in  black  and  white. 


Athenaum.— '"All  lovers  of  Tolstoy  will  wel- 
come the  appearance  of  an  English  version  of 
Paul  Birukoffs  Life  of  Tolstoy.  The  book  had 
the  rare  advantage  of  Tolsto/s  supervision;  it 
appeared  with  his  sanction,  and  we  may  therefore 
regard  it  as  a  truthful  presentation  of  his  doc- 
trines. These  arc  clearly  and  concisely  set  be- 
fore the  reader,  with  impressive  directness.  It 
is  a  living  and  valuable  document.  The  last 
chapter  gives  a  sketch  of  the  closing  years  of 
Tolstoy's  life,  his  flight,  and  his  death." 

Price  SIJS,  postpaid 

Reminiscences  of  Tolstoy 

By  Mm  mm.  Count  Hya  Tolstoy 

This  is  Tolstoy  seen  from  the  intimate 
point  of  view  of  his  family. 

Count  Ilya  Tolstoy's  recollections  of  his 
father  include  the  whole  scene  and  all  of 
the  principal  persons  in  the  drama  of  the 
great  novelist's  life. 

The  record  is  more  than  a  biography — ^it 
is  a  picture  of  one  of  the  greatest  figures  of 
modern  times  as  his  children  saw  him.  A 
very  human  book,  and  one  which  every  ad- 
mirer of  Tolstoy  will  want  to  possess.  For- 
ty-eight full-page  illustrations. 

PdbHshar't  pric«,  $2.50,  net  Our  prict,  $2.00, 
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The  Ethics  of 
Democracy 

By  Louis  F.  Po8t 
Third  Editions  N«w  Introduction 

The  "Ethics  of  Democracy"  is  Mr, 
Post's  greatest  book.  It  is  a  series  of 
optimistic  essays  on  the  natural  laws  of 
human  society,  which  should  be  read  and 
reconmiended  widely. 

CONTENTS :  Introduction  —  Democ- 
racy; The  Democratic  Optimist,  Indiri- 
dual  Life,  Business  Life,  Economic  Ten- 
dencies, Politico-Economic  Principles, 
Democratic  Government,  Patriotism;  Con- 
clusion—The Great  Order  of  Things. 

What  Reviewers  Say: 

Mark  Twain  wrote  of  the  first  sditioa: 
*!  prize  it  for  its  lucidity,  its  saxdty  and  its 
moderatioii  and  l>ecause  I  believe  its  foqpeL* 

Th«  Globe»  Bostons 

A  republication  in  a  third  edition  of  Posf  s 
Ethics  of  Domocracy  is  a  littraiy  event  wordi 
noting. 

Tho  atiatn,  Ottowa,  Canadas 

Louis  Posf  8  UAt  will  continue  to  slune  for 
true  democracy,  m  the  United  States;  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  notliing  to  lose  by  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  principles  kJd  down  in 
Th«  Ethics  of  Democracy. 

Tho  Christian  Science  Monitor*  Bortons 

The  author  has  written  a  preface  bringing 
himself  and  his  convictions  up  to  date  as  it  were; 
and  a  very  fine  thinker  on  die  ediics  of  democ- 
racy he  has  been  and  is.  Monopolies,  imperial- 
ism, protection,  unearned  increment  pseudo- 
patriotism,  mock-justice,  get  hard  blows  from 
him  but  not  in  a  bitter  ^irit  He  "speaks  the 
truth  in  love." 

William  L.  Chenory,  in  tho  Chicago  Heralds 

Louis  F.  Post's  volume  of  Essays  in  "funda- 
mental democracy"  has  now  reached  its  tldrd 
edidon.  Mr.  Post  got  his  insfMration  from 
Henry  George,  but  he  has  learned  his  democragr 
from  the  life  around  him.  The  production  of  a 
dear-sighted,  brilliant  leader.  Ethics  of  Demoo- 
racy  opens  a  wide  window  for  the  riewhig  of 
our  common  life. 


Price  S1.S0,  Postpaid 
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By  WILLARD  HUNTINGTON   WRIGHT 

MISINFORMING  A 
NATION 


A  CRITICAL  examination  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
in  relation  to  its  effect  on  American  culture.  The  de- 
fects in  its  attitude  toward  the  Novel,  Drama,  Poetry, 
Painting,  Music,  Science,  Invention,  Philosophy  and 
Religion  are  bared,  while  in  the  opening  chapter,  Col- 
onizing America,  the  author  reveals  our  intellectual 
provincialism  due  to  the  British  culture  which  the 
Britannica  tends  to  perpetuate. 

A  daclaratlon  of  lirtoHocttial 

IndepondMiM  for  Ihoso  who 

•splro  to  an  Amorlcan  culturo 

$1.25  not 

Published  by 
B.  W.  HUEBSCH,  225  Fifth  avenue,  New  York 
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FREED  FROM  DOGMA  AND  CANT 

Docs  that  seem  to  you.  the  only  religion  worth  having? 
Then  why  not  affiliate  yourself  with  the 

TBEE  KELIGZOUS  A8800ZATI0V   OF  AXEXIOA 

{John  Haynes  HolmeSt  President) 

now  emphasizing  Scientific  Religion,  Industrial  Democracy 

and  International  Peace  as  the  three  supreme  religious 

issues  of  the  tame? 

Annual  membership  fee,  $1.  includes  John  Haynes 
Holmes'  great  address  on  'The  International  Mind" 
and  ei^t  others  to  follow  in  monthly  series. 

Address:  George  Grover  Mills,  Secretary,  F,  R.  A., 
120  Boylston  St,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Advertise  in  The  Public 


The  Principles 
of  Natural 
Taxation 

By  C.  B.  Fillehrawn 

The  object  of  this  book,  as  indicated 
in  the  preface,  is  to  trace  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  land  question  into  the 
rent  question;  of  the  equal  right  to 
land  into  the  joint  right  to  the  rent  of 
land;  of  the  common  use  of  the  earth 
into  the  collective  enjoyment  of  ground 
rent;  of  the  nationalization  of  land 
into  the  socialization  of  its  rent;  of 
priyate  property  in  land,  including  the 
private  appropriation  of  its  rent,  into 
the  public  appropriation  of  that  rent 
without  disturbance  of  the  private 
ownership  of  land.  It  is  to  show  the 
single  tax  translated  into  its  scientific 
equivalent,  the  re-absorption  by  soci- 
ety of  its  self-generated  life-blood, 
economic  rent. 

Part  I,  devoted  to  the  Authorities,  gives  a 
history  of  the  singletaz  idea,  not  in  cold 
statement  of  historic  fact,  but  in  brief 
articles  on  eight  prominent  economists 
who,  from  the  seventeenth  century  until 
now,  have  furthered  taxation  reform; 
with  appropriate  quotations  from  each. 

In  Part  II  is  brought  together  seven  ''side- 
lightss—little essays  which  have  already 
proved  popular  in  pamphlet  form,  indnd- 
mg  'Thirty  Years  of  Henry  George**  and 
the  well-known  "Catechism  of  Natural 
Taxation.**  The  Appendix  contains  a 
study  of  the  Physiocrats,  who  mistakenly 
have  been  classed  as  singletaxers,  as  well 
as  a  critical  account  of  the  writings  of 
four  other  land-reform  theorists. 

In  Cloth  (four  half-tone  illnstrations),  $1.50 
postpaid. 

k.  C.  McClurg  &  Cos 

Chicago,  nUnois 
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Editorial 


Labor  is  in  danger  of  losing  much,  if  not 
all  of  the  palliative  legislation  of  many  years. 
Under  pretext  of  war  necessity  there  is  a^  de- 
mand for  suspension  of  child  labor  laws,  laws 
restricting  hours  of  labor  for  women,  and 
other  enactments  secured  after  years  of 
struggle.  It  is  true  that  these  laws  are  not 
fundamental  and  are  more  or  less  arbitrary. 
But  they  are  practically  all  that  protects  the 
unorganized  workers  from  ruthless  exploita- 
tion. Crude  and  unscientific  as  they  are, 
they  represent  all  that  could  be  obtained 
from  legislatures  as  at  present  constituted. 
They  should  not  be  suspended  until  they  can 
be  replaced  with  better  laws  that  will  put 
laborers  in  a  position  to  protect  themselves. 
♦    ♦    ♦ 

One  of  the  despicable  displays  of  partizan- 
ship  that  rise  to  the  surface  when  small  men 
plunge  into  deep  waters  is  the  attack  of 
former  Ambassador  Gerard  upon  the  editors 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  The  Post 
has  been  conspicuous  among  the  great  papers 
of  the  country  in  upholding  the  best  in  Amer- 
ican life.  For  a  generation  past  it  has  stood 
in  the  forefront  in  appealing  to  the  highest 
in  American  citizenship.  And  now  when  it 
begs  for  a  fair  trial  of  the  volunteer  system 
before  resorting  to  conscription,  Mr.  Gerard 
betrays  his  own  measure  by  denouncing  the 
editors  as  "German."  One  cannot  but  won- 
der what  would  have  been  the  course  of  cur- 
rent history  had  the  United  States  been  rep- 
resented at  Berlin  by  a  man  who  was  above 
meeting  arguments  of  his  fellow  native  bom 
citizens  by  publicly  calling  them  names. 


It  makes  a  difference  in  the  minds  of  some 
persons  whose  ox  is  gored.  Mr.  Csnrus  C. 
Miller,  formerly  president  of  the  Borough  of 
the  Bronx,  has  written  to  the  press  com- 
plaining because  Herbert  Quick  of  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Board  and   Frederic  C. 


Howe,  Commissioner  of  Immigration  of  the 
Port  of  New  York,  are  urging  a  Federal  tax 
on  land  values.  Mr.  Miller  says  that  while 
it  is  entirely  proper  for  a  private  individual 
to  hold  such  views,  it  is  improper  for  public 
officials  to  do  so  when  their  offices  do  not 
include  such  subjects.  When  it  is  recalled 
how  often  Mr.  Miller,  as  president  of  the 
Bronx,  went  out  of  his  way  to  oppose  the  idea 
of  taxing  land  values,  and  his  present  rela- 
tions with  those  who  profit  when  land  values 
are  not  taxed  is  taken  into  consideration,  the 
question  arises  as  to  whether  his  criticism 
is  directed  against  Mr.  Quick  and  Mr.  Howe 
for  betraying  a  public  trust,  or  because  such 
action  conflicts  with  the  personal  interests 
of  himself  and  friends. 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

Even  while  impatient  Singletaxers  are 
fretting  over  alleged  lack  of  practical 
results  from  conservative  campaign  methods, 
legislation  is  being  enacted  tending 
toward  Singletax.  North  Dakota  is  the  latest 
State  to  mark  such  progress.  In  spite  of  the 
deadlock  in  the  legislature  between  House 
and  Senate,  a  bill  passed  both  branches  and 
became  a  law  providing  for  taxation  of  land 
values  at  a  higher  rate  than  other  property. 
The  new  law,  which  goes  into  effect  in  1918, 
requires  land  and  public  utility  and  bank 
stocks  to  be  assessed  at  30  per  cent,  of  their 
value;  tangible  personal  property  and  im- 
provements on  farms  at  5  per  cent.,  and  all 
other  property  at  20  per  cent.  Cities  are 
empowered  to  exempt  improvements  in  the 
same  way  if  they  so  desire.  The  farmers  of 
North  Dakota  see  the  advantage  of  untaxed 
industry  and  wish  to  get  it  for  themselves. 
But  they  will  not  force  the  reform  on  unwill- 
ing and  less  progressive  city  dwellers.  Their 
example  will  educate  not  only  the  urbanites 
of  their  State,  but  their  fellow-farmers  else- 
where who  have  unquestioningly  accepted 
misstatements  concerning  i^  pingletax^j^^t 
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impatient  propagandists  continue  their  good 
work  in  a  calmer  frame  of  mind.  The  edu- 
cational work  of  many  years  is  producing 
results. 

*    *    * 

At  a  tax  sale  in  the  town  of  Beverly,  Al- 
berta,  a  lot  was  sold  for  $6.60,  which  during 
boom  times  had  been  held  for  $700.  The 
incident  has  caused  some  papws  to  express 
regret  that  a  sale  was  held  at  all  under  such 
circumstances.  They  fear  lest  the  credit  of 
the  town  be  injured.  The  fears  are  ground- 
less. The  only  kind  of  credits  that  can  be 
injured  by  such  a  showing  is  what  is  based 
on  fictitious  security.  The  town  gains  by 
destruction  of  such  credit  What  the  citizens 
should  now  determine  upon  is  never  again  to 
allow  conHitions  to  exist  which  encourage  the 
holding  at  $700  of  $6.50  lots.  The  com- 
munily  loses  whether  the  holder  gets  his 
price  or  not.  If  he  gets  his  price,  then  some 
one  has  been  compelled  to  waste  $693.50  in 
order  to  get  permission  to  improve  a  $6.50 
lot  Money  which  might  have  been  put  to 
productive  use  has  been  lost  as  though  a  pick- 
pocket had  taken  it  If  the  holder  does  not 
get  his  price  the  land  lies  unused,  while  men 
who  want  to  use  it  must  go  elsewhere  or  re- 
main idle.  In  either  case,  the  community  is 
injured.  The  town  of  Beverly  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  boldly  grappled  with 
a  bad  condition  in  the  proper  way. 
^    m    m 

The  refusal  of  the  Alberta  legislature  to 
allow  the  city  of  Edmonton  to  take  a  back- 
ward step  in  taxation,  is  a  good  thing  for 
Edmonton,  but  is  not,  for  that  reason,  to  be 
welcomed  by  advocates  of  just  taxation  else- 
where. Edmontcm's  city  council  disregarded 
the  public  interest  in  order  to  help  local  land 
speculators.  It  wanted  permission  to  impose 
penalties  in  the  form  of  taxes  on  those  who 
improve  the  city.  In  saving  the  city  from  the 
folly  of  its  own  representatives,  the  legisla- 
ture has  denied  the  Singletax  movement  the 
benefit  of  a  useful  object  lesson.  There  are 
so  many  cities  and  towns  in  Western  Canada 
which  raise  local  revenue  from  land  values 
only,  that  object  lessons  of  the  advantages 
of  that  syst^  would  be  plentiful  enou^^ 
without  Edmonton.  But  object  lessons  are 
rare  of  cities  which  having  had  f (ht  a  while 
the  benefit  -of  untaxed  industry,  have  gone 
back  to  a  discredited  sjrstem.  Such  an  object 
lesson  would  be  useful.  If  Edmonton  really 
wished  to  serve  as  a  horrible  example  of  that 


kind,  outsiders  had  no  cause  to  object  But 
perhaps  the  legislature  was  convinced  that 
the  city  council  did  not  voice  popular  senti- 
ment  In  that  case  ite  refusal  was  proper . 

*     m     m 

In  protesting  against  denial  of  the  right  of 
railroads  to  base  charges  upon  unearned  in- 
crement, a  valued  correspondent  states 

Shall  the  valuable  lands  used  by  railroads  yidd  a 
public  revenue  or  not?  If  yes,  then  the  revenue 
^ould  be  in  proportion  to  actual  value  and  not  orig^ 
inal  cost. 

If  our  correspondent  has  answered  his  own 
question  correctly  then  his  conclusion  must 
apply  to  all  businesses.  In  that  case  the 
merchant  located  in  a  growing  town  must  in- 
crease his  prices  as  land  values  increase,  or 
the  one  located  in  a  busy  neighborhood  where 
ground  rents  are  high  must  charge  more  than 
his  competitor  in  a  cheaper  place.  It  is  need- 
less to  state  that  this  does  not  happen.  The 
occupant  of  the  most  expensive  location 
bases  his  charges  on  the  cost  of  goods  imd  on 
such  expenses  as  all  in  his  line  must  bear  in 
practically  equal  proportion,  but  he  must 
depend  for  reimbursement  of  pajrment  for 
ground  rent  on  a  bigger  volume  of  business. 
The  same  applies  to  the  railroads.  They  may 
base  their  charges  on  investments  in  labor 
products  and  expenses  inseparable  from  rail- 
roading, but  the  revenue  for  use  of  their 
valuable  lands  should  be  derived  from  no 
other  source  than  increased  patnmage.  If 
railroad  land  values  have  doubled  in  a  certain 
period  it  must  be  because  the  same  expendi- 
ture of  labor  and  capital  yields  a  proportion- 
ately greater  return.  The  lands  can  be  made 
to  produce  greater  revenue  without  increas- 
ing rates. 

New  Conditions. 

It  would  be  a  rash  prophet  who,  in  these 
troubled  times,  should  attempt  to  foretell 
ansrthing.  Heretofore,  revolutions,  wars, 
and  political  uidieavals  have  been  in  some 
sense  local.  While  one  part  of  the  world  has 
been  in  the  throes  of  reconstructicm,  the  rest 
has  remained  quiescent,  and  has  thus  served 
as  a  point  from  which  to  judge  the  rise  or 
decline  of  the  struggling  state.  But  with 
the  whole  world  broken  loose  from  its  moor- 
ings there  is  nothing  fixed  that  can  be  made 
to  serve  as  a  measure. 

The  »trance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war,  with  the  apparently  inevitable  accom- 
panin^nts  of  conscription,  censorship,  and 
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various  other  accessories  has  caused  some 
persons  to  despair  of  the  perpetuity  of  free 
institutions.  But  this  state  of  mind  is  due  to 
a  too  narrow  view,  and  to  a  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  new  factors  that  have  entered  into 
the  problem.  The  great  outstanding  fact  of 
the  present  situation  in  this  country  is  man- 
hood suffrage.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  our 
system  of  representation,  and  notwithstand- 
ing all  possible  defects,  we  have  the  vote. 
And  the  tendency,  even  during  the  present 
war,  is  to  extend  rather  than  to  restrict  that 
right.  Bussia  grants  manhood  suffrage— 
possibly  adult  suffrage;  England  is  promised 
adult  suffrage;  Prussia  is  assured  manhood 
suffrage;  and  the  United  States  is  rapidly 
admitting  women  to  full  citizenship. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  close  of 
the  war  will  find  the  citizens  of  the  various 
countries  with  greater  voting  power  than 
before.  Hence,  the  question  arises.  How  can 
the  liberties  of  the  people  be  taken  from  them 
when  they  have  greater  power  than  before  to 
defend  them?  An  autocracy  or  an  aristoc- 
racy, being  necessarily  but  a  part  of  the 
popidation,  might  tyrannize  over  the  remain- 
der; but  in  a  country  where  all  things  politi- 
cal, even  to  the  constitution  itself,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  votes  of  the  people,  how  can  their 
rights  and  liberties  be  taken  from  them?  The 
people  may  blunder,  they  may  make  mis- 
takes; but  the  very  power  that  makes  the 
mistake  can  correct  it.  They  may  in  ignor- 
ance of  natural  laws  and  a  lack  of  under- 
standing attempt  many  impossible  things. 
Cunning  knaves  may  trick  them  into  follow- 
ing wrong  courses.  But  always  there  re- 
mains the  original  and  basic  power  to  correct 
the  error. 

It  may  seem  a  small  consolation  to  know 
that  we  can  correct  the  present  mistakes;  but 
even  so,  we  shall  have  had  the  experience, 
and  many  who  have  doubted  theories  will  be 
convinced  by  practice.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  we  fidiould  have  entered  this  war  for  the 
sake  of  any  possible  good  that  may  come  out 
of  it;  but  it  is  to  say  that  entrance  into  the 
war  does  not  necessarily  mean  all  the  evil 
that  has  been  foreboded.  T3rrannies  have 
been  overthrown,  partial  republics,  such  aa 
Greece  and  Bome,  have  failed,  but  history 
does  not  tell  of  a  real  republic  with  even  so 
much  as  manhood  suffrage  that  has  lost  its 
liberties.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  in  absolute  control  of  their  government. 


That  government  from  top  to  bottom  is  based 
upon  law,  and  the  law  itself  may  be  changed 
at  the  will  of  the  people.  No  one  should  de- 
spair over  present  conditions.  On  the  con- 
trary, every  one  should  aid  in  directing 
toward  constructive  ends  the  colossal  forces 
unloosed  by  the  war.  S.  C 

A  Question  of  Labor. 

Man  power  is  the  subject  that  now  arrests 
the  attention  of  all.  Machinery,  science,  in- 
vention, discovery  have  been  the  theme  of 
so  much  that  has  been  spoken  and  writCS 
during  the  past  half  century  that  by  common 
consent  it  has  be^i  named  the  age  of  ma- 
chinery. But  suddenly  a  cry  is  raised  upon 
every  hand,  **We  need  men.  Give  us  men." 
The  army,  the  navy,  the  shop,  and  the  farm 
all  call  for  men. 

The  American  Manufacturers  Export  As- 
sociation has  given  expression  to  this  thought 
in  a  letter  to  its  members.  The  letter  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  immigration,  which 
averaged  100,678  a  month  in  1913  and  1914, 
was  only  46,808  a  month  in  1916,  and  dropped 
to  19,288  in  February,  1917.  Coincident 
with  this  falling  off  in  immigration  has  been 
an  abnormal  demand  for  labor  that  has  left 
the  manufacturers  short  of  men  at  the  very 
time  the  army  and  navy  are  about  to  make 
their  levies,  and  when  extra  men  must  be  had 
for  ship  building,  munitions,  and  food  pro- 
duction. Manufacturing  for  export  there- 
fore must  fall  off  unless  there  is  a  supply  of 
men. 

This  is  a  serious  condition.  One  can  see 
why  they  should  be  short  of  men  in  Europe 
where  so  many  have  been  taken  by  the  war; 
but  this  country  continues  to  enjoy  its  nat- 
ural increase,  and  a  small  immigration.  Very 
few  have  gone  into  the  army  and  navy.  Yet 
we  are  short  of  men  for  the  farms  and  fac- 
tories. Not  only  that,  but  in  spite  of  the 
great  demand  for  labor,  wages  have  not  ad- 
vanced as  fast  as  prices,  and  the  net  income 
of  the  average  laborer  is  less  now  than  before 
the  war. 

There  are  two  sources  of  supply  that  can 
be  tapped.  One  is  the  prison  camps  of  the 
Entente  Allies,  where  there  are  a  vast  num- 
ber of  men  who  would  be  glad  to  exchange 
their  confinement  and  meager  fare  for  good 
wages  and  comparative  comfort  here.  Most 
of  them  would  be  so  happy  to  breathe  the  air 
of  freedom  that  guar^i^^^^^ijr^^^ 
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easy  matter.  The  other  source  of  supply  is 
the  vast  army  of  unnecessary  servants, 
makers  of  useless  luxuries,  and  idle  hangers- 
on.  This  does  not  indude  the  men  and  wom- 
en in  public  and  private  service  who  are  per- 
forming useful  work,  nor  those  who  furnish 
rational  entertainment  and  comfort.  But  it 
does  take  in  the  mass  of  servants  employed 
by  the  ostentatious  rich,  and  the  army  of 
men  and  women  who  spend  their  years  in 
making  useless  things  for  the  Spenders. 

The  first  class  of  labor  can  be  made  avail- 
able doubtless  by  engagements  between  the 
Allies  and  this  country.  The  second  class  can 
be  reached  partly  by  the  limitations  placed 
upon  waste  by  the  Administration  commit- 
tees on  labor  and  supplies,  and  partly  by  con- 
scripting the  surplus  incomes  of  the  rich. 
The  latter  is  the  more  important.  For  by 
means  of  a  rapidly  cimiulating  income  tax, 
which  will  take  all  over  fifty,  or  at  most  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  the  non- 
producers  will  follow  the  money  into  the  field 
of  producers.  Such  a  revenue  measure  will 
not  only  make  available  a  great  quantity  of 
labor  for  useful  purposes  during  the  war,  but 
it  will  enable  us  to  wage  the  campaign  with- 
out incurring  a  dollar  of  debt. 

War  means  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  It  means  the  taking  of 
life  and  the  destruction  of  a  vast  amount  of 
wealth.  The  taking  of  life  may  be  from  all 
classes;  but  the  wealth  destroyed  will,  un- 
less the  greatest  care  is  exercised,  bear  much 
harder  upon  one  class  than  upon  anotiier. 
The  advance  of  60  per  cent  in  prices  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  1914  is  even  now  a 
burden  to  wage  earners.  But  no  family  with 
an  income  limited  to  fifty  thousand  dollars 
could  be  said  to  suffer  in  the  sense  that  a 
barber  earning  three  dollars  a  day  would  feel 
the  advance  of  sixty  per  cent  in  prices.  We 
have  entered  upon  a  great  war  in  behalf  of 
justice.  Let  us  see  that  it  is  just  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  in  all  its  ramifications.      s.  c. 

Getting  American  News  From  Russia. 

In  the  report  from  Petrograd  of  a  dem- 
onstration against  the  American  Embassy 
was  disclosed  the  suppression  of  an  import- 
ant item  by  American  news-gathering 
agencies.  The  demonstration  was  said  to 
have  been  carried  on  by  a  radical  group 
angered  by  a  rumor  that  the  sentence  of 
death  against  Thomas  E.  Mooney  at  San 


Francisco  had  been  carried  out.  The  cabled 
report  of  the  uprising  was  the  first  hint 
to  many  American  newspaper  readers  that 
there  was  any  doubt  concerning  the  justice 
of  the  sentence.  Mooney  was  convicted  of 
complicity  in  the  bomb  throwing  at  the  pre- 
paredness parade  of  last  July.  He  was  con- 
victed on  the  testimony  of  one  F.  C.  Oxman 
in  spite  of  evidence  which  contradicted  it. 
Papers  receiving  the  Associated  Press  ser- 
vice had  published  the  news  of  the  bomlf 
throwing,  the  arrest  of  the  suspected  ones, 
and  of  the  conviction  and  sentence  of  Mooney 
and  Billings.  But  it  does  not  seem  that  all 
got  the  news,  first  published  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bulletin,  that  evidence  had  been  pre- 
sented which  shows  Mooney  to  have  been  the 
victim  of  a  frame-up.  Among  New  York 
papers  The  CaU  was  the  only  one  to  publish 
that  item,  and  its  source  of  information  could 
not  have  been  the  Associated  Press.  The  CaU 
was  furthermore  the  only  paper  to  receive 
the  news  that  Judge  Griffin,  in  whose  court 
Mooney  was  tried  and  convicted,  was  so 
strongly  impressed  by  the  evidence  of  a 
frame-up  that  he  found  fault  with  the  dis- 
trict attorney  for  opposing  the  motion  for  a 
new  trial.  Why  was  news  withheld  from 
these  papers  which  The  Call  was  able  to  get? 

The  Globe  and  the  Evening  Post  both  took 
editorial  notice  of  the  fact  that  Americans 
had  to  get  from  Petrograd  the  news  which 
their  own  papers  should  have  given  them. 
But  other  papers  published  misleading  ex- 
planations, such  as  the  following  from  tiie 
Times : 

The  Mooney  referred  to  in  the  above  dispatch 
probably  is  Thomas  J.  Mooney,  who  is  under  sentence 
of  death  for  connection  with  the  bomb  explosion  in 
San  Francisco  in  July,  1916,  in  which  several  persons 
were  kiUed. 

Who  could  tell  from  this  that  evidence 
of  a  frame-Up  had  just  been  produced? 

Another  thing  made  clear  by  the  demon- 
stration is  the  poor  opinion  the  new  democ- 
racy of  Europe  must  hold  of  our  democracy, 
if  we  tolerate  the  practice  of  making  the 
courts  a  weapon  for  the  carrying  on  of  a  class 
war.  Many  authorities  have  recorded  that 
Russian  courts  were  so  used  under  the  re- 
cently abolished  regime.  We  should  care- 
fully avoid  an3rthing  which  will  justify  tiie 
impression  in  liberated  Bussia  that  the 
American  Republic  maintains  any  of  the 
tjrrannical  institutions  abolished  there. 

8.  a 
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A  Step  Toward  Free  Trade. 

The  conviction  that  there  never  can  be  just 
international  relations,  and  hence  no  perma- 
nent peace,  until  tariffs  and  other  trade  re- 
strictions have  been  removed  is  coming  to 
thinking  people.  But  the  unthinking  who 
still  believe  that  a  political  boundary  is  a 
provision  of  nature  to  separate  things  that 
should  not  be  joined,  are  in  such  an  over- 
whelming majority  that  it  is  a  question  of 
how  best  to  proceed  with  their  enlighten- 
ment. 

One  valuable  contribution  to  this  work 
has  been  made  by  Dr.  Charles  Fremont  Tay- 
lor in  his  book  "A  Conclusive  Peace."  The 
author,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  open 
trade  routes  for  inland  nations,  and  the  con- 
stant struggle  for  seaports,  proposes  an  in- 
ternational agreement  under  which  all  na- 
tions shaU  be  free  to  ship  goods  in  bond 
through  the  territory  of  other  nations,  and 
each  pay  tariff  duties  only  on  the  goods  con- 
sumed within  its  borders.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment already  exists  in  modified  form  in  the 
case  of  Switzerland,  and  in  some  other  in- 
stances. It  is  proposed  to  make  the  practice 
common  throughout  the  world,  and  under  an 
international  commission  that  will  prevent 
discrimination. 
w  Under  such  freedom  an  enterprising  peo- 
\  pie  would  establish  a  "free  port"  similar  to 
that  of  Copenhagen,  where  goods  of  the  world 
may  be  bought  and  sold  and  repacked  for 
other  markets  without  other  burdens  than 
the  tariff  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
finally  consumed.  What  has  been  done  in  a 
limited  way  at  the  Danish  capital  can  be  done 
at  all  seaports  without  in  any  way  interfer- 
ing with  the  tariff  systems  of  the  various 
countries.  This  is  not  free  trade,  but  it  is  a 
step.  The  complete  abolition  of  the  restraints 
of  commerce  is  impossible  in  the  world's 
present  state  of  mind,  but  the  removal  of 
each  nation's  restraint  upon  other  nation's 
commerce  is  possible;  and  Dr.  Taylor  has 
suggested  a  working  plan  to  accomplish  that 
purpose.  If  Germany  can  ship  through  Ant- 
werp on  the  same  terms  as  the  Belgians,  it 
will  make  no  real  difference  which  sover- 
eignty controls  the  city.  So,  too,  if  Siberia 
and  Bohemia,  and  the  various  inland  nations 
and  provinces  can  ship  through  the  different 
seaports  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  natives, 
it  will  matter  little  who  owns  the  ports.  Ab- 
solutely free  and  unrestricted  commerce  must 


remain  the  ideal,  if  nations  are  ever  to  live 
in  peace,  but  free  ports  under  the  impartial 
control  of  an  international  commission  make 
a  good  beginning  toward  the  realization  of 
that  ideal.  8.  C 

Protection  and  Cut-Throat  Competition. 

According  to  the  American  Economist  of 
April  27  protection  does  not  protect.  En- 
deavoring to  explain  to  a  correspondent  how 
it  lowers  prices,  this  official  organ  of  the 
American  Protective  Tariff  League  says: 

We  will  suppose  that  our  Aberdeen  friend  is  a 
manufacturer  instead  of  a  lawyer;  that  be  gets  bis 
living  out  of  production  and  not  out  of  litigation. 
Let  us  take  him  back  sixty  years,  when  steel  rails 
were  selling  in  the  American  market  at  $150  a  ton, 
all  imported  from  Europe,  now  made  in  this  coun- 
try. Congress  places  a  tariff  of  $28  a  ton  on  steel 
rails  in  order  to  encourage  their  production  in  the 
United  States.  What  happens?  The  foreigner  im- 
mediately lowers  bis  price  by  an  amount  even  greater 
than  the  tariff  of  $28.  Why  does  the  foreigner  do 
that?  First,  because  be  can  still  make  a  good  profit 
at  the  reduced  price,  and,  second,  because  be  hopes 
thereby  to  discourage  and  suppress  the  American 
production  of  steel  rails. 

From  which  we  learn  that  the  tariff  en- 
ables American  consumers  to  buy  foreign 
rails  at  a  lower  price  than  before.  And  the 
Americans  who  could  not  be  induced  to  manu- 
facture rails  while  they  had  to  meet  the  com- 
petitive price  of  $150  a  ton  become  willing  to 
do  so  when  the  price  is  lowered.  The  Ameri- 
can Economist  assures  us  that  this  has  been 
done  in  times  past.   It  says  further : 

But  our  Aberdeen  friend  has  built  his  steel  mill 
and  wants  to  stay  on  earth.  He  finds  that  the 
tariff  of  $28  a  ton  is  helping  him.  So  be  keeps  on 
producing  steel  rails-  He  improves  his  machinery, 
his  methods  and  his  processes.  He  is  able  to  produce 
at  lower  cost  than  before.  He  can  sell  in  spite  of 
cut-throat  foreign  competition.  The  time  soon  comes 
when  he  finds  it  profitable  to  enlarge  the  production 
in  his  plant.  Instead  of  making  a  thousand  tons  of 
steel  rails,  he  now  makes  ten  thousand  tons.  The 
cost  per  ton  is  thereby  greatly  reduced.  Cost  dimin- 
ishes as  the  unit  of  production  increases.  Now  he 
can  lower  bis  price,  and  he  does  it.  Now  the  foreign 
rail  maker  can  no  longer  undersell  him  in  his  own 
market.  Other  steel  rail  plants  spring  up.  Other 
improvements  and  cost  reductions  follow  as  the  re- 
sult of  American  genius  and  enterprise  brought  into 
play  by  a  protective  tariff.  This  goes  on  for  thirty 
years  or  more,  and  the  steel  rails  that  formerly  sold 
for  $160  a  ton  are  sold  at  $28  a  ton,  precisely  the 
amount  of  the  former  tariff. 

In  other  words  the  American  manufacturer 
is  helped  by  a  tariff  which  causes  foreign 
goods  to  be  offered  to  American  consumers 
at  a  lower  price  than  before.  It  leads  him 
to  improve  his  machinery,  increase  produc- 
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tion  and  lower  the  cost  of  production.  And 
we  are  left  to  infer  that  he  objects  to  free 
trade  lest  it  fail  to  provide  him  with  com- 
petitors who  will  put  him  on  his  mettle.  The 
argument  flatly  contradicts  all  that  protec- 
tionists have  urged  heretofore.  s.  D. 

Getting  CloMr  to  Fundamantab. 

At  last  an  official  rq>ort  on  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  lays  bare  one  of  tiie  special 
privileges  on  which  its  power  is  based.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  performed  a 
real  service  in  showing  that  "the  combina- 
tion of  pipe  lines  with  tbe  other  branches  of 
the  industry  has  traded  to  establish  and  per- 
petuate monopoly."  And  it  recommends 
segregation  of  the  ownership  of  the  pipe  lines 
from  other  branches  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try. 

That  the  monopoly  of  pipe  lines  has  given 
the  Standard  a  tremendous  and  unfair  ad- 
vantage over  its  rivals  is  not  a  new  story — 
except  to  legislators.  Private  ownership  of 
these  pipe  lines  is  as  indefensible  as  private 
ownership  of  public  highways.  The  owner 
can  control  transportation  of  oil  and  natur- 
ally makes  use  of  his  opportunity. 


Good  as  far  as  it  goes  is  the  ConmiisBion's 
suggested  remedy  that  pipe  line  ownership  be 
segregated  from  other  branches  of  the  indus- 
try. But,  in  following  the  suggestion.  Con- 
gress will  make  a  mistake  if  it  provides  for 
disposal  of  the  pipe  lines  to  any  private  in- 
terest. As  public  utilities  they  should  be  pulv 
licly  owned.  The  other  branches  of  tiie  in- 
dustry properly  belong  in  private  hands.  If 
Congress  diould  adopt  this  method  of  segre- 
gation pipe  line  ownership  will  stay  segre- 
gated, and  for  the  first  time  an  effective 
attack  on  the  Oil  Trust  will  have  been  made. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  possible  to  de- 
stroy what  is  harmful  in  other  trusts.  All 
rest  upon  special  privilege  of  some  sort. 
Tariff,  transportation  privileges,  or  land 
monopoly  usually  constitutes  the  source  of 
their  oppressive  power.  If  these  should  be 
removed  the  trust  question  will  be  solved. 
If  not  removed  nothing  can  be  done  to 
help  matters  much.  That  is  why  after  27 
years  of  superficial  anti-trust  legislation  the 
trusts  are  more  powerful  than  ever.  Now 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Conmiission  has  got 
on  the  right  track  in  the  case  of  one  trust, 
there  is  ground  for  hope  that  it  will  show 
Congress  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  the 
whole  subject.  s.  D. 


The  Taxation  of  Public  Utilities. 

By  Morton  G.  Lloyd. 


The  disciples  of  Henry  George  generally 
extend  to  oljier  forms  of  privilege  the  taxing 
scheme  which  he  suggested  for  divesting  the 
private  ownership  of  land  of  injustice  and  its 
evil  social  consequences.  The  principal  form 
of  privilege  thus  recognized  has  been  the 
franchise  rights  of  corporations  operating 
public  utilities,  and  Singletax  campaigns  have 
usually  excepted  these  franchises  from  the 
general  exemption  of  property  other  than 
land  values. 

I  have  not  observed  in  Greorge's  writings 
any  proposal  to  tax  franchises.  His  method 
of  handling  this  problem  was  expressed  by 
saying  "businesses  which  are  in  their  nature 
monopolies  are  properiy  part  of  the  func^ 
tions  of  the  State,  and  should  be  assumed  by 
the  State.''  If  taxation  is  to  be  utilized  to 
take  for  the  public  all  the  value  which  it 
gives  to  a  utility  franchise  by  its  use  of  the 
utility,  the  tax  must  be  high  enough  to  en- 


tirely absorb  the  income  representing  this 
value.    Otherwise  it  fails  of  its  object. 

Franchises  have  in  some  instances  repre- 
sented very  valuable  privileges,  but  this  is 
not  at  all  an  inherent  quality.  Franchises, 
like  land  titles,  acquire  value  from  their  pres- 
ent or  prospective  ability  to  collect  a  toll  friHn 
industry.  If  this  power  is  definitely  removed, 
the  franchise  loses  its  value,  its  taxation  b^ 
comes  unnecessary  from  the  standpoint  of 
conserving  publicly  created  values  for  public 
use,  and  may  even  become  objectionable.  The 
machinery  for  depriving  franchises  of  value 
is  already  available. 

The  regulation  of  utility  corporations  by 
government  has  made  rapid  progress  in  this 
country,  until  at  the  present  time  very  few 
States  are  without  a  commission  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  in  a  majority  of  l&em  such  conmiis- 
sion has  authority  over  rates  and  service. 
The  power  to  fix  rates  and  service  is  the 
power  to  give  values  to  franchises  or  to  with- 
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liold  such  values.  The  fixing  of  rates  is  com- 
ing  more  and  more  to  be  determined  by  the 
cost  of  service,  and  this  cost  depends  not  only 
upon  operating  expenses,  but  also  upon  the 
interest  allowed  for  the  use  of  the  plant.  In 
Massachusetts  this  interest  charge  is  based 
upon  the  investment  of  capital  which  has 
t^en  made,  but  in  all  other  States  the  com- 
missions, following  decisions  of  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court,  have  based  interest  returns 
upon  the  present  vidue  of  the  utility  property 
and  the  present  value  includes  intangible  as 
well  as  physical  plant.  If  the  Government 
recognizes  the  existence  of  a  franchise  value 
by  taxing  it,  it  is  not  then  in  a  position  to 
deny  to  a  utility  corporation  the  justice  of 
charging  rates  which  will  provide  an  interest 
return  upon  the  same  value.  If  taxes  are  at 
the  rate  of  1.5%  and  interest  is  allowed  at  the 
rate  of  7%,  the  consumers  of  the  utility,  even 
l^ough  considered  identical  with  the  public, 
stand  to  lose  not  only  the  difference  of  5.5%, 
but  the  entire  7% ;  for  taxes  assessed  against 
the  utility  corporation  are  regarded  as  a  nee* 
essary  expense  of  operation,  and  are  ulti- 
mately paid  out  of  the  charges  placed  upon 
consumers.  Under  regulation,  consequently, 
taxation  of  a  franchise  is  not  only  a  tax 
upon  the  consumer  of  utility  service  but  a 
license  to  the  utility  corporation  to  collect  an 
additional  amount  four  or  five  times  as  large. 

The  rational  attitude  of  the  Government 
in  regulating  a  utility  corporation  is  to  au- 
thorize rates  for  service  which  will  provide 
revenue  for  reasonable  operating  expenses, 
depreciation,  and  an  interest  return  upon  all 
necessary  investment  of  capital.  If  there  are 
no  additional  profits  to  be  distributed,  the 
frandiise  will  have  no  value  in  the  sense 
above  u^d,  and  there  will  be  no  franchise 
value  to  tax.  It  thus  rests  with  the  regulat- 
ing power  to  determine  the  existence  of  tolls 
which  give  franchises  their  value.  Recogniz- 
ing this,  the  framers  of  some  of  the  State 
utility  laws  have  included  in  them  express 
stipulations  that  no  allowance  shall  be  made 
in  rate-making  for  the  value  of  franchises 
other  than  expenses  actually  incurred  in  se-. 
curing  them.  Even  then,  however,  when 
commission  decisions  are  taken  before  courts 
for  review,  claims  may  be  made  that  fran- 
chise values  actuaUy  exist  and  will  be  confis^ 
cated  unless  recognized.  Franchise  taxes 
give  color  to  such  claims,  and  as  under  regu- 
lation they  are  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
and  fail  of  their  purpose,  it  were  better  to 
avoid  them  altogether  in  States  where  the 
policy  of  regulation  has  been  adopted. 

An  important  case  involving  this  question 
is  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 


United  States.  The  Board  of  Public  Utility 
Commissioners  of  New  Jersey  reduced  the 
rate  for  gas  supplied  in  the  Passaic  Division 
by  the  Public  Service  Gas  Company  to  90 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  The  company 
appealed  to  the  courts,  the  order  being  af- 
firmed, but  when  carried  to  the  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals  the  lower  court  was  re- 
versed and  the  order  set  aside.  This  decision, 
handed  down  on  December  19,  1914,  was 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  franchise  of  the 
company  had  value  which  was  not  considered 
by  the  Board  when  determining  the  proper 
and  reasonable  rate  to  be  charged,  so  that  the 
company  would  receive  a  reasonable  return 
upon  the  total  value  of  its  property.  It  was 
noted  that  the  policy  of  taxing  franchises 
was  in  effect  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  case  came  up  later  for  rehearing,  and 
by  the  narrow  margin  of  a  six-to-four  vote 
the  court  in  June,  1915,  changed  its  decision 
and  upheld  the  lower  court  and  the  Board  of 
Public  Utility  Commissioners.  Thereupon 
the  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  constitutional 
ground  that  the  reduction  of  rates  to  a  point 
which  does  not  yield  a  return  upon  the  entire 
value  of  the  company's  property,  including 
the  franchise  value,  is  a  taking  of  private 
property  for  public  use  without  just  compen- 
sation. The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
will  establish  a  precedent  which  will  be  con- 
trolling in  questions  of  franchise  value. 

The  proper  basis  of  taxation  for  utility 
corporations  would  seem  to  be  the  same  as 
for  other  industries — ^the  exemption  of  per- 
sonal property  and  improvements  and  the  im- 
position of  a  tax  rate  upc«i  site  values  which 
shall  absorb  the  economic  rent.  As  tempo- 
rary measures  pending  the  attainment  of  this 
idea  it  may  be  desirable  to  tax  easements  on 
public  lands,  as  in  Houston.  Where  rates  are 
not  regulated  it  may  be  especially  desirable 
to  impose  other  taxes,  such  as  one  upon  gross 
receipts  or  net  profits,  but  it  is  best  that  this 
should  not  take  the  form  of  a  franchise  tax. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  consider  here 
the  ownership  of  public  utilities.  The  advo- 
cates of  public  and  of  private  ownership  are 
divided  into  two  camps,  while  the  multitude 
is  swayed  one  way  or  the  other  according  as 
the  arguments  do  or  do  not  fit  the  local  con- 
ditions. The  arguments  for  public  ownership 
are  strong,  but  public  operation  is  effectively 
criticised  for  the  ineflSciency  resulting  from 
frequent  changes  in  management,  and  the 
lack  of  initiative,  progressiveness,  etc.,  which 
arise  from  limited  authority  and  separate 
control  of  finances.  It  is  entirely  feasible  to 
combine  the  advantages  of  public  ownership 
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and  corporation  management.  Public  owner- 
ship eliminates  troubles  arising  from  over- 
capitalization, unearned  increment,  intang- 
ible values  and  claims  for  earnings  on  the 
latter.  Operation  by  a  private  corporation 
provides  the  means  and  the  incentive  for  effi- 
cient operation.  The  basis  for  operation 
might  be  a  definite  maximum  rate,  and  a  defi- 
nite minimum  return  to  the  operating  com- 
pany, which  would  supply  the  working  capi- 
tal. After  setting  aside  revenue  for  bond 
interest,  depreciation  and  sinking  fund,  any 
surplus  should  be  used  for  reducing  rates, 
but  as  rates  are  reduced  the  return  to  the 
operating  company  should  be  increased.  This 


would  furnish  an  incentive  for  efficient  and 
economical  operation.  Service  could  be  regu- 
lated by  a  public  authority,  as  at  present,  and 
extensions  of  the  system  could  be  governed 
by  definite  rules  such  as  several  State  com- 
missions have  already  put  in  force  for  gas 
and  electric  companies. 

This  is  only  an  outline  but  is  suggestive  of 
a  method  whidi  would  obviate  many  of  the 
objections  raised  against  combined  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  utilities  by  either  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies.  It  seems  surprising 
that  so  few  mimicipalities  have  tri^  this 
combination,  even  if  only  as  a  transition 
stage  to  municipal  operation. 


Cuba's  Prospects 

By  John  WUIU  Slaughter. 


To  estimate  the  merits  of  the  complicated 
Cuban  situation  is  a  hardihood.  And  yet  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  is  such 
that  the  attempt  cannot  be  evaded. 

1.  It  may  be  said  that  the  two  Cuban  par- 
ties have  no  distinctive  programmes.  Their 
ideals  must  therefore  be  interpreted  by  their 
actions  and  by  their  constituent  elemente. 
The  Conservative  is  the  party  of  the  "gente 
fina,''  the  socially  superior,  tiie  majority  of 
the  wealthy,  the  "Liga  Agricola,"  association 
of  great  land-owners.  The  policy  of  the  party 

s  to  keep  in  power,  not  to  loot,  but  to  protect 
their  melon,  the  economic  system  by  which 
the  country  has  always  been  looted.  The 
contract  labor  bill  of  Estrada  Palma's  admin- 
istration is  sufficiently  indicative  of  their 
principles.  The  party  is  numerically  inferior 
to  its  opponent.  A  few  days  ago,  an  editorial 
in  El  Mundo  commended  Plural  Voting  as  a 
great  democratic  reform  which  should  com- 
mend itself  to  Cubans. 

2.  The  Liberal  party  is  a  great  inchoate 
mass,  even  more  intensely  personal  in  its  or- 
ganization than  ite  opponent,  and  stands  for 
the  as  yet  unformulated  aspiration  of  the 
common  people.  When  in  power,  it  gave  a 
good  government  to  the  country,  multiplied 
its  schools,  and  assisted  its  general  develop- 
ment. Some  of  its  leaders  took  office  poor 
and  relinquished  office  rich.  The  achieve- 
ment of  personal  fortune  in  Cuba  is  to  adopt 
measures  which  it  is  the  special  concern  of 
the  Conservatives  to  preserve  and  protect. 
Hence  the  lack  of  definition.  This  does  not 
apply  to  Alfredo  Zayas,  the  Liberal  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  My  impression  is  that 
he  is  one  of  the  superior  elemente  in  Cuba, 
an  independent  thinker  with  no  desire  to  en- 
rich himself.  It  is  Cuba's  misfortune  that 
he  is  denied  the  Presidency,  whether  through 


the  electoral  maladministration  of  the  Con- 
servatives or  the  disloyalty  of  a  section  of  his 
own  party. 

For  one  who  sees  the  future  of  Latin 
America  dependent  upon  the  extermination 
of  the  plantation  system,  Spain's  greatest 
and  most  abominable  heritage,  and  the  devel- 
opment in  ite  place  of  a  system  of  small  in- 
dependent working  agriculturiste,  the  Liberal 
party  of  Cuba  opens  a  road  to  the  future  pro- 
gress of  the  island.  Ite  opportunity  and  ite 
mission  is  to  teke  advanced  groimd  with  a 
clear-cut  agrarian  policy.  Sudi  a  policy 
would  be  opposed  by  many  in  the  United 
Stetes  who  are  interested  in  keeping  the 
island  as  it  is,  and  evolving  another  milk- 
cow  for  Wall  Street,  but  it  would  conmiand 
the  respect  of  the  American  people.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  so  far  the  Lib- 
eral party  has  shown  not  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  developing  in  the  direction  just 
indicated.  None  the  less,  that  development 
is  in  the  nature  of  things. 

3.  The  one  outetending  issue  in  an  election 
is  that  of  re-election.  The  Cubans  are  not 
unconscious  of  the  Latin-American  weakness 
in  constitutional  government,  the  ever-pres- 
ent danger  that  this  tender  but  precious  plant 
should  perish  under  the  heel  of  a  dictetor. 
This  instinct  of  preservation  amounte  to  a 
passion.  The  safeguard,  now  accepted  as  a 
principle  of  political  life,  is  that  no  group 
shall  continue  in  office  more  tiian  a  single 
term.  To  seek  re-election  amounte  practi- 
caUy  to  a  repudiation  of  the  constitution.  Let 
it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  most  of  those  in 
revolt  that  they  threw  their  weight  to  Meno- 
cal  in  1912  rather  than  risk  a  second  admin- 
istration by  their  own  party.  The  Liberal  at- 
titude toward  the  question  is  more  crediteble 
than  the  Conservative.    Of  the  five  elections 
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during  the  life  of  the  Republic,  two  were 
under  American  supervision,  one  was  under 
the  Liberals,  who  were  beaten  and  relin- 
quished power,  and  two  under  the  Conserva- 
tives who  in  tiie  first  captured  the  Govern- 
ment by  violence  and  in  the  second  by  fraud. 
The  common  sasring  of  Americans  that  the 
parties  were  equally  guilty  of  malpractice  in 
election  is  not  true  to  the  facts.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  Conservatives,  shown  every  day 
and  in  their  every  act,  is  to  establish  a  dic- 
tatorship after  the  order  of  Diaz. 

4.  The  problem  of  Cuba  is  then  to  pi*eserve 
the  integrity  of  her  Constitution.  This 
throws  the  question  of  electoral  fairness  into 
a  position  of  precedence  over  every  other. 
The  Liberal  grievance  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
merely  the  disappointment  of  a  few  ambi- 
tious men  who  failed  to  get  the  jobs  they 
expected.  Obviously  the  validity  of  a  con- 
stitution which  bases  government  upon  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  depends  upon  the 
effectiveness  of  tiie  suffrage.  We  Americans 
dismiss  the  matter  with  the  shallow  generali- 
zation that  Latin-American  peoples  are  in- 
capable of  governing  themselves.  Nothing 
could  be  wider  of  the  mark.  Here  in  Cuba, 
as  in  nearly  all  these  republics,  the  proportion 
of  able  and  cultivated  men,  expert  in  the 
work  of  legislation  and  administration,  is  as 
high  as  among  ourselves.  A  baseball  game 
may  be  very  bad  and  still  be  a  game.  A  per- 
formance might  be  played  by  National 
Leaguers  and  not  be  a  game.  The  difference 
lies  in  whether  it  is  played  according  to  the 
rules.  The  code  and  the  umpire  who  inter- 
prets it,  are  of  necessity  inviolable.  It  is 
better  to  endure  a  bad  decision  by  the  umpire 
than  to  repudiate  his  authority.  With  us  the 
sanctity  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  its  final  interpreter,  is  as  a 
part  of  the  order  of  nature.  But  we  achieved 
that  position  by  blood  and  suffering.  These 
matters  work  automatically.  Just  in  propor- 
tion as  a  court  is  freed  from  intimidation  will 
its  decisions  be  impartial.  Here  is  the  trou- 
ble with  Latin  America.  Knowledge,  capac- 
ity, good-will,  it  has  in  abundance.  It  has 
not  yet  achieved  the  final  step  in  political  evo- 
lution, small  but  all-significant,  that  of  abid- 
ing sacredly  by  the  rules,  that  of  governing 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed  as  expressed 
in  an  absolutely  unintimidated  and  effective 
act  of  suffrage. 

5.  The  action  of  the  United  States  in  de- 
claring itself  unequivocally  against  the  Cu- 
ban uprising  is  a  simple  remedy  for  a  very 
complicated  disorder.  It  can  therefore  be 
expected  to  have  a  variety  of  effects. 

(a)  The  present  Government  in  Cuba  is 
able  to  give  the  declaration,  intended  only  for 


those  in  revolt,  so  wide  an  application  that  it 
embraces  the  whole  Liberal  party.  The  sup- 
port of  the  "Altos  Poderes  Protectores"  was 
all  the  Government  needed  to  overwhelm 
every  element  that  threatened  its  security  or 
comfort.  It  was  the  cover  under  which  it 
quickly  and  surely  transformed  itself  into  a 
dictatorship.  No  school-mistress  of  Liberal 
connections  is  now  secure  in  her  post.  The 
Vice-President  was  in  disagreement  with  the 
electoral  procedure  of  his  own  party.  There 
is  now  talk  of  castigating  him,  by  driving  him 
from  his  professorship  in  the  University. 
The  press  daily  proclaims  the  unwavering 
support  of  the  United  States  in  every  action 
the  Government  undertakes.  The  daily  an- 
nouncement that  the  American  Minister  has 
had  breakfast  with  the  President  drives  home 
the  theory  of  unqualified  support. 

(b)  The  result  is  that  the  Liberals  who 
constitute  a  considerable  majority  of  Cubans 
are  settling  into  the  belief  not  only  that  the 
election  was  stolen  from  them,  but  that  the 
United  States  Government  has  made  itself  a 
party  to  this  outrage  upon  the  Constitution. 
Cuban  confidence  in  American  justice  was 
our  chief  asset  in  the  island  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  it  should  be  lost. 

(c)  It  is  possible  that  one  of  the  lesser 
motives  in  the  uprising  was  the  expectation 
that  it  would  bring  about  another  American 
intervention  similar  to  that  of  1906.  This 
motive  was  probably  exajggerated  in  Wash- 
ington. In  so  far  as  it  existed,  it  received 
the  treatment  it  deserved. 

6.  The  result  of  the  whole  sequence  of 
events  is  that  a  volcano  has  been  corked  up. 
The  country  is  seething  with  discontent  to  the 
last  street-comer  of  Havana.  Any  armed 
uprising  concerted  and  approved  by  the  Lib- 
eral party  is  improbable.  But  President 
Menocal  cannot  guarantee  order  among  a 
people  rankling  as  the  Cubans  are  under  the 
treatment  they  have  received.  President 
Menocal  cannot  guarantee  the  security  of 
property,  because  there  is  no  security  of 
property  in  a  country  that  grows  cane. 
President  Menocal  will  go  quietly  one  day  on 
an  American  warship  and  sail  for  the  United 
States.  The  way  of  a  dictator  will  not  be 
easy  in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  the  end  will 
come  quickly. 

7.  The  sad  part  is  that  one  dictatorship  be- 
gets another.  There  is  no  reason  to  bcSieve 
that,  if  the  Liberals  by  the  use  of  violence 
should  secure  control  of  the  coimtry,  they 
would  provide  a  dictatorship  any  more  bene- 
ficent than  the  Conservatives.  Naturally 
there  rises  among  these  possibilities  the  de- 
termining  one   of  American   intervention. 
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But  that  is  to  go  back  to  the  beffiimmg,  this 
time  to  deal  with  a  world  of  bittemeas. 

It  seems  to  be  in  the  order  of  things  that 
the  United  States  must  exercise  some  sort  of 
hegemony  in  these  small  republics.  Her 
influence  vrill  be  a  sort  of  "fuerza  mayor." 
It  can  be  exerdsed  without  the  presence  of 
a  single  marine.  These  countries  are  quite 
able  to  keep  order  and  administer  them- 
selves. What  is  needed  is,  that,  when  the 
ultunate  test  of  a  constitution  comes,  and  it 
comes  with  every  election,  these  people  shall 
be  assisted  by  our  influence  to  abide  by  the 
rules  of  their  own  game,  which,  after  all, 
they  have  solemnly  sworn  to  do.  The  Piatt 
amendment,  instead  of  being  the  menace  of 
a  pestiferous  interference,  may  be  an  instru- 
ment of  justice  and  political  education  which 
these  republics  would  gladly  welcome  after 
its  first  application.  They  have  no  love  of 
either  revolution  or  dictatorship,  but  are 
caught  in  a  vicious  circle. 

THE  UNLEADING  LEADER 

By  Ellis  O.  JoiiM. 

"That  man  going  there,"  declared  Patul- 
lus,  pointing  with  his  finger,  "could  easily  be 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  community 
if—" 

"Oh  yes,"  derisively  broke  m  Thersites, 
"everybody  could  be  a  leading  man  in  the 
community  if,  but  the  if s  are  big  and  num- 
erous and  obstructive-  What  are  the  par- 
ticular shortcomings  of  this  fellow?  Is  he 
lazy  or  does  he  give  too  much  attention  to 
the  bottle  or  has  he  an  unpleasant  personality 
or  what?" 

"No.  None  of  these.  The  trouble  is  that 
he  is  too  good." 

"0!  I  see,  a  goody-good.  That  explams 
everything,"  declared  Thersites  with  a  know- 
ing nod.  "The  race  has  long  been  suspicious 
of  that  kind  of  man.  He  usually  turns  out 
to  be  a  hypocrite  and  a  humbug  if  not  some- 
think  worse." 

"Nevertheless  such  hypocrites  and  hum- 
bugs quite  generally  become  leading  men  in 
the  community,"  asserted  Patullus.  "This 
man,  however,  is  not  that  sort  at  all.  Quite 
the  contrary.  He  is  not  good  in  the  petty 
snivelling  sense,  but  in  the  absolute  sense. 
He  is  too  excellent,  too  sterling,  too  big  in 
every  way  to  be  a  leading  man  in  the  aver- 
age community.  He  is  too  dear  thinking. 
He  knows  too  much.  He  is  too  honest  with 
himself  and  everyone  else.  He  takes  ex- 
cessive pains  to  be  right  before  he  goes 
ahead." 

*'Surcly  you  speak  in  jest,  Patullus.    That 


is  exactiy  what  a  leading  man  should  be. 
One  can  not  lead  without  an  abundance  of 
such  sterling  qualities." 

"If  thaf  s  what  you  think,  you  have  been 
a  careless  obaervw,  Thersites,"  went  on 
Patullus.  "In  order  to  be  a  leader  in  the 
conmiunity,  one  must  know  but  little  more 
than  the  mob.  One  must  be  but  little  more 
honest  than  the  mob.  One  must  have  all  the 
weaknesses  of  the  mob,  all  the  mob's  passicms 
and  appetites.  One  must  be  willing  to  de- 
ceive the  mob,  to  use  tbe  mob  even  as  the 
mob  thinks  it  is  using  him.  In  order  to  lead, 
one  must  pidc  out  someone  to  follow  and 
followers  always  trail  along  after  an  accen- 
tuated specimen  of  their  own  kind. 

"Now  this  man  would  have  to  make  serious 
sacrifices  to  be  a  leading  man  in  the  com- 
munity. He  would  have  to  compromise  with 
ignorance,  to  gloss  things  over  when  liiey 
should  be  expunged,  to  be  superficial  when 
he  should  be  radical.  He  has  the  requisite 
ability  for  such  things,  but  he  refuses  to 
stoop  to  them." 

"It  is  clear,  Patullus,  that  you  haven't  a 
very  high  opinion  of  leading  men." 

"I  admire  leading  mm  in  leading  com- 
munities but  leading  commimities  are  very 
scarce,"  replied  Patullus,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

A  LESSON  IN  ECONOMICS. 

By  ArUnd  D.  Weeks. 

If  the  state  takes  from  the  individual  with- 
out return  it  is  confiscation,  and  like  steal- 
ing. When  the  individual  takes  unearned  in- 
crement, a  product  of  society,  it  is  confisca- 
tion reversed. 

But,  it  is  said,  unearned  increment  is  a 
reward  for  risk  and  judgment. 

Then  reward  the  man  who  bets  his  money 
on  the  right  horse. 

A  purchase  of  unimproved  land  yields  a 
speculator  large  wealth,  without  effort. 

Good  judgment  comes  high— also  risk. 

Men  are  paid  or  rewarded  for  positively 
good  services.  For  negative  deeds,  for  ef- 
forts against  society,  as  crime,  tiiey  are  nega- 
tively rewarded — ^punished,  fined.  For  neu- 
tral service  they  get  nothing.  Where  stands 
the  speculator— the  taker  of  unearned  incre- 
ment? Does  he  do  society  a  service,  to  be 
rewarded  ?  Or  is  his  service  a  negative  one, 
which  should  be  penalized  ?    Or  is  it  neutral  ? 

To  class  it  as  neutral  is  to  be  lenient 

The  financing  of  public  projects  will  be 
simplicity  itself  when  society  decides  that 
values  produced  by  society  belong  to  society, 
and  takes  them. 
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Wedc  Endiiiff  May  1. 
Concretsioiui  Doingt. 

Each  branch  of  Congress  passed  a  con- 
scription bill  on  April  28.  The  House  bill, 
which  was  carried  by  397  to  24,  provides  for 
drafting  of  single  men  between  21  and  40 
years  of  age.  It  forbids  purchase  of  sub- 
stitutes. The  Senate  bill,  which  passed  by  a 
vote  of  81  to  8,  applies  only  to  single  men  be- 
tween 21  and  27  years.  Both  bills  exempt 
men  needed  in  necessary  industries.  The 
House  bill  increases  the  pay  of  privates  to 
$30  a  month.  Both  bills  were  sent  to  Con- 
ference. Representatives  opposed  to  con- 
scription-were:  Bacon,  Michigan;  Burnett, 
Alabama;  Church,  California;  Clark,  Flor- 
ida; Claypool,  Ohio;  Crosser,  Ohio;  Dill, 
Washington;  Dominick,  South  Carolina; 
Gordon,  Ohio;  Hayes,  California;  Hilliard, 
California;  Huddleston,  Alabama;  Keating, 
Colorado;  King,  Illinois;  La  Follette,  Wash- 
ington ;  London,  New  York ;  Lundeen,  Minne- 
sota; Mason,  Illinois;  Nolan,  California; 
Rogers,  Kentucky;  Randall,  Calif omia; 
Sears,  Florida;  Sherwood,  Ohio;  and  Sisson, 
Mississippi.  Senators  opposed  were — ^Hard- 
wick,  Kirby,  Thomas,  Trammell,  Gore, 
Borah,  Gronna,  and  La  Follette.  [See  cur- 
rent volume,  page  400.] 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce  reported  on  April  27  the 
bill  authorizing  the  President  to  place  an 
embargo  during  war  time  on  whatever 
articles  he  may  see  fit.  The  Senate  passed 
unanimously  on  April  30  a  joint  resolution 
authorizing  seizure  for  government  use  of 
enemy  vessels  within  the  United  States. 

Afainst  Centorsliip. 

The  American  Publishers'  Association  in 
annual  convention  at  New  York  on  April 
25  took  action  against  the  press  censorship 
clause  in  the  Espionage  bill^  The  resolu- 
tions say  that  this  clause  ''strikes  at  the 
fimdamental  rights  of  the  people"  and  is 
'full  of  peril  to  free  institutions."  On 
April  26,  President  Wilson  in  a  letter  to 
Arthur  Brisbane  said  regarding  the  biU : 

I  approve  of  this  legislation,  but  I  n^ed  not  assure 
you  and  those  interested  in  it^  that  whatever  action 
the  Ck>ngress  may  decide  upon,  so  far  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned,  I  shall  not  expect  or  permit  any 
part  of  this  law  to  apply  to  me  or  any  of  my  official 
acts  or  in  any  way  to  be  used  as  a  shield  against 
criticism. 

I  can  imagine  no  greater  disservice  to  the  country 


than  to  establish  a  system  of  censorship  that  would 
deny  to  the  people  of  a  free  republic  like  our  own, 
their  indisputable  right  to  criticise  their  own  public 
officials.  While  exercising  the  great  powers  of  the 
office  I  hold,  I  would  regret  in  a  crisis  like  the  one 
through  which  we  are  now  passing  to  lose  the  benefit 
of  patriotic  and  intelligent  criticism. 

In  these  trying  times,  one  can  feel  certain  only  of 
his  motives,  which  he  must  try  to  purge  of  selfishness 
of  every  kind,  and  await  with  patience  the  judg- 
ment of  a  calmer  day  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  he  has  tried  conscientiously  to  follow. 

League  to  Defend  Constitutional  Rights. 

Among  recent  additions  to  the  Board  of 
Advisers  of  the  American  Legal  Defense 
League  are  Governor  Charles  S.  Whitman  of 
New  York,  Gilbert  A.  Roe,  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  Dr. 
H.  W.  L.  Dana,  Theodore  Schroeder,  Alger- 
non Lee,  William  J.  Wallace  and  Leonard 
D.  Abbott.  In  a  letter  explaining  the  object 
of  the  league,  its  counsel,  Harry  Wein- 
berger, says: 

The  American  Legal  Defense  League  is  composed 
of  public  spirited  citizens,  including  both  militarists 
and  anti-militarists,  who  think  it  imperative  that  our 
American  liberties  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and 
the  right  peaceably  to  assemble,  be  legally  defended 
against  any  encroachment  wherever  made  by  any 
public  official.  It  is  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to 
defend  and  later  to  appeal  to  the  higher  courts  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States  all  cases  where  it  is 
deemed  that  these  fundamentals  of  liberty  have  been 
invaded.  Already  halls  have  been  refused  for  public 
discussion,  meetings  have  been  broken  up,  speakers 
have  been  arrested,  censorship  has  been  exercised, 
not  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  information  to 
enemy  countries,  but  to  prevent  the  free  discussion 
by  American  citizens  of  our  own  problems  and  poli- 
cies. 

Standard  Oil  Company  Declared  a  Trust. 

In  a  report  declaring  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  virtuaUy  dominates)  the  indus- 
try of  refining,  transporting  and  marketing 
gasoline  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on 
April  24  finds  as  follows: 

That  in  a  majority  of  marketing  territories  the 
Standard  companies  are  dominant. 

That  the  several  Standard  companies  have  main- 
tained a  distribution  of  territory  in  tiie  marketing 
of  gasolene,  and  that  no  substantial  competition  in 
the  chief  petroleum  products  exists  among  the  several 
Standard  companies. 

That  this  absence  of  competition  is  due  to  a  com- 
munity of  stock  ownership. 

That  the  facts  disclose  such  advances  in  prices 
of  gasolene  and  auch  differences  in  price  correspond- 
ing to  Standard  marketing  territories  as  are  not  pos- 
sible of  explanation  apart  from  the  foregoing  con- 
ditions, -i 

The  commission  has  not  found  conclusive  evidence 
of  collusion  among  the  various  Standard  companies 
in  violation  of  the  dissolution  decree. 
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That  the  combination  of  pipe  lines  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  industry  has  tended  to  establish  and 
perpetuate  monopoly. 

That  gasolene  has  deteriorated  in  quality,  a  va- 
riety of  products  being  sold  under  that  name. 

The  following  legislation  is  recommended : 

A  law  providing  for  the  reopening  of  anti-trust 
cases  on  the  application  of  the  Attorney  General  by 
a  bOl  of  review  for  the  purpose  of  securing  such 
modifications  of  decrees  as  new  conditions  may  re- 
quire. 

Abolition  by  legislation  in  certain  cases  of  common 
stock  ownership  in  corporations  which  have  been 
members  of  a  combination  dissolved  under  the  Sher- 
man law. 

Effective  limitation  upon  common  ownership  of 
stock  in  potentially  competitive  corporations  by  with- 
drawing the  power  of  voting  and  control. 

Legislation  which,  while  recognizing  common  own- 
ership, would  fix  upon  such  common  owners  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  acts  of  each  of  the  several  com- 
panies so  owned,  which  prevent  competition. 

Segregation  of  the  ownership  of  the  pipe  lines 
from  the  other  branches  of  the  petroleum  industry. 

Fixing,  by  Congressional  legislation,  of  standards 
for  gasolene. 
Vacant  Land  CultiTation  MoTement. 

In  response  to  President  Wilson's  proc- 
lamation urging  increase  in  food  production, 
the  Los  Angeles  Singletax  League  in  resolu- 
tions adopted  on  April  19  called  attention  to 
the  vacant  lots  of  tiie  city  and  declared — 

It  is  believed  that  if  the  City  Council  would  assess 
a  water  rate  against  each  vacant  and  idle  lot  in  the 
city,  such  action  would  tend  to  induce  the  owners  to 
permit  cultivation  of  same  by  parties  who  would  be 
willing  to  pay  the  water  tax;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Singletax  League  of  Los  An- 
geles request  the  City  CouncU  to  pass  an  ordinance 
assessing  a  water  tax  against  all  vacant  and  idle 
lots  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  said  water  tax  to  be 
the  minimum  rate  now  assessed  against  occupied 
premises. 

In  response  to  a  request  of  Register 
O'Loughlin  of  Kings  county,  New  York,  that 
owners  of  vacant  land  donate  it  for  cultiva- 
tion, Frederic  C.  Leubuscher,  president  of 
tiie  Lower  Rents  Society  of  New  York,  wrote 
in  part: 

Under  our  present  system  of  land  ownership  the 
government  of  this  city,  representing  five  and  a  half 
millions  of  people  who  give  aU  the  value  there  is  in 
the  land,  is  forced  to  depend  on  the  consent  of  pri- 
vate land  owners  in  order  that  the  five  and  a  half 
millions  may  be  fed.  Men  and  women  who,  like  my- 
self, hold  this  vacant  land  out  of  use  in  order  to 
make  a  profit  out  of  the  increase  of  population  and 
the  increased  facilities  afforded  by  the  government, 
who  are  reaping  where  they  have  not  sown,  should 
be  compelled  to  improve  their  holdings  or  to  allow 
others  to  do  so.  In  order  to  effect  this  most  desir- 
able result  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  government  to 
forcibly  seize  vacant  lots,  but  merely  to  tax  them 
into  use.    If  the  values  of  the  lots  in  New  York  City 


were  taxed  6  per  cent,  instead  of  2  per  cent.,  we 
would  not  now  be  facing  a  possible  shortage  of  food. 
This  will  have  manifold  effects.  Some  of  them  are: 
1st.  There  would  be  a  boom  in  the  erection  of  build- 
ings on  lands  that  are  not  adapted  for  agricultural 
purposes,  thus  employing  hundreds  of  thousands  at 
highly  remunerative  wages,  and  by  competition  low- 
ering rents.  2nd.  About  one-third  of  the  area  of 
Greater  New  York  would  be  covered  with  market 
gardens.  8rd.  The  large  revenue  derived  from  such 
a  tax  would  make  it  unnecessary  to  tax  buildings, 
mortgages,  or  any  product  of  labor,  thus  cheapening 
and  stimulating  production. 

Scott  NMuring  Dropped. 

By  a  vote  of  4  to  3  the  trustees  of  Toledo 
University  on  April  17  failed  to  reappoint 
Professor  Scott  Nearing  for  next  year.  Two 
trustees  who  are  thought  to  favor  Nearing 
were  absent  from  the  meeting.  A  week  be- 
fore  by  a  5  to  4  vote  the  board  had  refused 
to  accept  Professor  Nearing's  resignation. 
An  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  failure  to  reappoint.  [See  cur- 
rent  volume,  page  377.] 

Moonoy  to  Hato  a  Now  Trial. 

A  new  trial  for  Thomas  E.  Mooney  was 
assured  on  April  26  when  Judge  Franklin 
A.  Griffin  at  San  Francisco,  who  presided  at 
the  trial  at  which  he  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  death,  directed  Attorney-General 
Webb  to  confess  error  and  ask  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  new  trial.  Hearing  of  perjury 
charges  against  Frank  C.  Oxman,  principal 
witness  for  the  prosecution,  began  before 
Judge  Brady  on  April  23.  [See  current 
volume,  page  402.] 

European  War. 

The  British  have  resumed  their  attack  on 
the  western  front  near  Arras,  advancing 
their  lines  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Scarpe, 
and  taking  973  prisoners  on  the  29th.  The 
German  forces  are  offering  a  stubborn  re- 
sistance, with  continuous  counter  attacks, 
which  make  the  British  advance  slow  and 
costly.  Much  artillery  action  is  reported 
from  the  Aisne  front.  The  French  re- 
newed their  infantry  advance  on  the 
30th  east  of  Rheims  between  Prunay  and 
Auberive,  where  they  pushed  their  wedge 
into  the  German  lines  more  than  half  a  mile. 
They  report  20,780  prisoners  taken  in  twelve 
days,  including  175  cannon  which,  with  the 
230  guns  taken  by  the  British,  makes  a  total 
of  405  guns  lost  by  the  Germans  in  three 
weeks.  Little  activity  is  reported  elsewhere 
in  Europe.  In  Mesopotamia  the  British 
have  captured  Samara  on  the  Tigris,  65  miles 
above  Bagdad.  A  large  amount  of  rolling 
stock  on  the  railroad  is  reported^mcn^  the 
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Detailed  reports  of  submarine  activities 
are  not  given  officially.  Much  criticism  has 
appeared  in  the  British  press,  and  in  Parlia- 
ment, because  the  Admiralty  does  not  take 
the  public  into  its  confidence.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment withholds  details  on  the  plea  that 
such  information  would  aid  the  submarines. 
Dr.  Karl  Helfferich,  German  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  is  quoted  as  sajring  that  sub- 
marines sank  1,600,000  tons  of  shipping  dur- 
ing the  first  two  months  of  unlimited  ac- 
tivities, 1,000,000  tons  of  which  were  British. 
The  list  given  out  by  London  from  Febru- 
ary 1st  to  April  22,  includes  287  vessels  over 
1,600  tons  register,  and  117  under  1,600  tons. 
The  American  tank  steamer  Vacuum  was 
torpedoed  on  the  28th  off  the  north  coast  of 
Ireland.  The  Captain  and  part  of  the  crew, 
together  with  the  Lieutenant  and  nine  naval 
gunners  are  missing. 

Reports  of  agitation  within  Germany  indi- 
cate growing  acuteness.  Labor  troubles  still 
threaten,  and  keen  differences  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  tiie  war  and  terms  upon  which  peace 
can  be  established  are  apparent.  The  lead- 
ing Socialist  paper,  Vorwaerts,  continues  to 
demand  of  the  Government  that  it  disavow 
a  desire  for  territory  or  indemnity.  The 
statement  in  the  Vienna  Fremdenblatt,  that 
'It  can  be  said  that  our  monarchy  has  abso- 
lutely no  aggressive  plan  against  Russia,  and 
does  not  intend  to  extend  its  territory  at 
Russia's  expense,"  brought  a  storm  of  pro- 
tests from  the  German  press,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Vorwaerts.  Dr.  Diederich  Hahn, 
leader  of  the  Agrarian  Junker  party,  is 
quoted  as  declaring  in  the  Reichstag  that  the 
submarine  campaign  is  a  success,  insuring 
the  imconditional  surrender  of  Germany's 
enemies.  He  says  Germany  is  in  sight  of 
peace,  but  it  must  be  a  German  peace,  and 
cautions  those  in  authority  to  keep  their 
nerve,  and  to  face  the  enemy  as  conquerers, 
not  cowards.     Continuing  he  said  : 

Some  people  are  demanding  a  new  order  of  things 
in  Germany.  Let  me  tell  you  what  new  order  we 
Conservatives  desire.  Germany's  industrial  and  ag- 
ricultural future  must  be  so  ordered  that  she  will  be 
in  a  position  to  withstand  successfully  any  future 
attack.  We  must  have  the  coal  fields  of  Longwy  and 
Briey.  We  must  have  fresh  territories  for  emigra- 
tion in  the  east  We  must  not  return  any  lands  we 
have  conquered.  That  would  be  an  unforgivable  sin 
against  our  agricultural  population,  would  compro- 
mise our  industrial  development,  and  would  mean 
that  our  blood  had  been  spilled  in  vain. 


Maximilian  Harden,  the  able  and  independ- 
ent editor  of  Die  Zukunft,  renews  his  -at 
tadks  upon  the  Government,  denouncing  it 
for  not  stating  its  peace  terms,  for  wantonly 
engaging  in  the  relentless  submarine  war- 
fare, and  demanding  that  Germany  put  the 
interior  of  her  house  in  order  by  establish- 
ing real  democratic  government.  He  de- 
fends the  United  States  against  the  charge 
of  fellow  Germans  that  it  entered  the  war 
from  mercenary  motives,  but  on  the  contrary 
gave  up  its  opportunity  to  command  the 
trade  of  the  world,  and  assumed  the  untold 
burdens  of  war.  Those  who  would  profit, 
he  says,  can  be  found  nearer  home  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  want  to  retain  Belgium, 
the  Briey  iron  district,  Courlaiid  and  Livo- 
nia. He  defends  President  Wilson's  position, 
and  regrets  that  Chancellor  von  Bethmann- 
HoUweg  and  Dr.  Zimmermann  did  not  re- 
sign when  the  absurd  Zimmermann  note  was 
published.  What  is  needed,  he  says, 
is  not  longing  whimpers  for  peace,  not  the  crazy 
peace  missions  of  Scheidemann,  Erzberger,  and  other 
amateur  diplomats,  but  a  bold  attempt  to  recognize 
again  the  plain  truths  of  the  situation  and  restore 
worthy  freedom  of  criticism  and  decision. 

Put  the  German  house  in  such  order  that  tomor- 
row it  will  be  habitable  and  not  an  eyesore  to  the 
world. 

The  United  States  will  not  fight  a  German  Empire 
which  is  guided  by  fresh  men  and  heading  for  the 
goal  indicated  by  President  Wilson. 

Democracy  is  the  word  of  the  hour.  A  league  of 
nations  is  on  the  way.  Shall  Germany  freeze  with- 
out, and  in  the  era  of  coming  peace  shaU  militarism 
remain  the  root  and  branch  of  German  political  life? 

Responsibility  for  the  coming  peace  can  be  borne 
not  by  any  prince  or  any  family,  but  only  by  the 
backs  of  the  whole  nation.     . 

Guatemala  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany  on  the  28th.  Relations  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States  appear 
to  be  more  cordial  on  the  Mexican  side. 
Mr.  Fletcher,  the  American  Ambassador,  has 
emphasized  to  General  Carranza  and  to  the 
Mexican  press  the  most  disinterested  good 
wishes  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
Added  to  this  is  a  movement  among  Mexican 
business  men  for  a  closer  and  better  under- 
standing between  the  two  countries  for  busi- 
ness reasons. 

American  war  activities  so  far  as  an- 
nounced are  still  confined  mainly  to  work  of 
preparation.  Both  the  British  commission 
under  Mr.  Balfour,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  French  commission 
under  General  Joffre  and  former  Premier 
Viviani,  have  b^n  in  frequent  consultation 
with  the  President,  and  the  varioHSvji^Bpart- 
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ments  at  Washington,  endeavoring  to  work 
out  the  most  effective  plan  of  co-operation, 

Rvsaia. 

All  rumors  of  a  separate  peace  with  Ger- 
many meet  with  the  most  emphatic  denial 
from  members  of  the  Government.  Dis- 
cipline in  tiie  army  is  said  to  be  re-estab- 
lished upon  a  more  rational  basis,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution. 
The  humiliating  servility  that  marked  the 
former  relations  between  the  men  and  the 
officers  has  been  abolished.  The  new  order 
of  tiie  war  office  directs  that  each  army 
corps,  regiment  and  company  shall  elect  a 
special  committee  to  maintain  discipline, 
control  food  supplies,  take  justifiable  meas- 
ures against  the  abuse  of  power  by  military 
chiefs,  settle  disputes  between  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  make  preparations  for  the 
election  of  delegates  to  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly whidi  is  to  decide  on  the  future  gov- 
ernment of  Russia.  [See  current  volume, 
page  404.] 

NOTES 

— Laboritee,  it  is  announced  from  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,  who  opposed  conscription  in  the  municipal 
elections  in  New  Zealand  were  defeated. 

— The  amount  of  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie's  estate  to  be 
given  in  trust  for  the  suffrage  cause  to  Mrs.  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt  was  finally  determined  on  April  25 
to  be  $1,154,140. 

— ^Arguments  against  validity  of  Negro  segrega- 
tion ordinances  of  St.  Louis,  Louisville  and  other 
cities  were  begun  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  April  27. 

— Paul  Miliukoff,  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, has  expressed  approval  of  the  movement 
begun  by  Jews  in  America  to  recognize  the  freedom 
granted  to  Russian  Jews  by  presenting  to  Russia  a 
replica  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  harbor. 

— The  estate  of  James  J.  Hill  was  valued  at  |51,- 
179^889.58  according  to  appraisers'  estimate  filed  at 
St  Paul  in  the  Probate  Court  on  April  25.  It  will 
be  subject  to  an  inheritance  tax  of  $1,489,370. 

— The  Wisconsin  State  Senate  expelled  Senator 
Frank  Raguse,  Socialist,  representing  a  Milwaukee 
district,  on  April  26.  The  expulsion  was  based  on 
Raguse's  refusal  to  retract  remarks  made  in  a  speech 
wherein  he  declared  that  "patriotism  can  be  created 
only  in  two  ways:  first,  you  must  destroy  people;  or, 
second,  you  must  destroy  property.''  He  also  said 
that  the  Maine  had  been  blow  up  from  the  inside. 
The  expulsion  resolution  passed  80  to  3.  Raguse 
declared  that  he  would  be  a  candidate  for  re-election 
at  the  special  election  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

— The  Russian  Provisional  Government  has  modi- 
fied the  rules  governing  the  sales  of  alcoholic  drinks. 
Liquors  containing  a  percentage  of  more  than  Ih^ 
degrees  of  alcohol  are  prohibited;  export  of  grape 
wines  to  foreign  countries  is  permitted  regardless 


of  the  percenUge  of  alcohol;  in  wme^naking  dis- 
tricts the  sale  of  wines  produced  locally  and  not 
containing  a  percentage  of  alcohol  in  excess  fd  12 
degrees  is  permitted;  sales  of  these  wines  outside  ot 
the  wine-growing  districts  is  permitted  only  in 
towns,  and  may  be  prohibited  by  the  municipal  au- 
thorities. 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

The  Battle  for  Freedom  ol  tho  Pw^m. 

New  York  Times,  April  19-— The  debate  in  the 
Senate  yesterday  on  the  Espionage  bill  served  to 
reveal  the  iniquities  of  the  press  censorship  section 
of  that  measure.  The  provisions  of  this  attack 
upon  the  proper  freed<Hn  of  the  press  were  justly 
characterized  as  tryannous,  and  likened  to  the  abhor- 
rent Prussian  despotism.  ...  But  the  import- 
ant  note  was  struck  by  Senator  Thomas  of  Colorado. 
"I  would  put  no  restriction  on  the  American  preas,** 
said  Senator  Thomas,  "that  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  salvation  of  the  Republic.  Once  the 
right  of  the  press  is  invaded,  the  rights  of  the 
people  will  be.  I  would  rather  see  no  law  at  all, 
I  would  rather  take  my  chances  under  existing  laws, 
than  to  see  a  statute  like  this  passed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Stotes."  Senator  Thomas  points  oat 
the  right  course.  Let  there  be  no  press  censorship 
law.  Does  anybody  believe  there  is  in  the  United 
States  a  single  newspaper  that  would  willingly  con- 
vey to  the  enemy  that  which  should  be  concealed 
from  him?  If  there  is  any  one  so  credubus,  he  is 
amply  answered  in  the  present  unanimous  observ- 
ance by  the  press  of  voluntary  restrictions.  There 
will  be  no  offense,  we  venture  to  assert,  except  by 
inadvertence. 

Bill  to  Pruseianiae  America. 

New  York  Evening  Poet,  April  17-— The  latest 
amendment  to  the  espionage  bill,  giving  authority  to 
the  postmaster  general  to  bar  from  the  mails  aU  pxtb- 
lications  ''of  an  anarchistic,  seditious  or  treasonable 
nature,"  is  the  most  dangerous  provision  yet  effaced. 
If,  as  the  Ttmee  says,  Section  2  of  this  measure  has 
been  written  in  the  finest  ''Prussian**  manner,  this 
proposal  that  the  postmaster  general  shall  have  auto- 
cratic power  over  the  mails  is  Russian  of  the  auto- 
cratic type.  It  is  the  kind  of  blanket  power  for  offi- 
cialdom which  the  czar  used  to  delight  in.  It  even 
went  too  far  for  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  insisted  that  there  be  at  least  an  amendment 
permitting  a  review  of  any  action  of  the  postmaster 
general  in  a  United  States  court.  One  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  whole  handling  of  the  bill  is  tlie  ae- 
crecy  with  which  it  is  surrounded — secret  conmiittee 
meetings,  secret  amendments  and  secrecy  as  to  the 
text  of  the  bilL  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant measures  ever  enacted  in  this  country,  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  need  for  such  amazing  haste. 
Two  or  three  wedcs  of  discussion  and  the  giving  of 
opportunity  for  public  opinion  to  express  itself  would 
do  no  harm  whatever  to  the  government  or  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  but,  apparently,  the  decision  is  that 
we  shall  legislate  some  of  our  liberties  away  in  haste 
and  repent  at  leisure.  Ffaially,  there  is  a  growing 
belief  that  the  bill  is  largely  unconstitutionaL 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  YOUNGER  SISTER  TEACHES  THE 
OLDER. 

It  is  a  disgrace  that  the  six  century  old  Swiss 
Republic  most  be  taught  by  her  bigger  transatlan- 
tic sister  of  only  one  hundred  and  forty  years.  It 
is  nevertheless  true,  that  in  the  field  of  political  econ- 
omy there  is  much  less  progress  and  will  be  for  a 
kmg  time  than  in  the  country  of  which  Goethe  said: 

"America,  it  is  better  with  you  than  with  our  old 
ecmtinent.  You  hare  no  ruined  castles  or  fallen 
columns.  Needless  recollections  and  useless  strife 
do  not  bring  to  you  at  the  present  day  domestic 
disturbance/' 

If  we  had  to  choose  in  the  Old  World  between  a 
political  institution  with  a  history  of  centuries  to 
show  but  which  has  left  undisturbed  the  evils  that 
it  ahould  have  attacked,  such  as  poverty  or  disease; 
or  an  institution  which  has  no  history  but  affects 
these  evils,  the  choice  of  officials  or  people,  in  a 
dmocracy  <ur  monarchy  would  be  for  the  institution 
with  the  kmgeet  history* 

It  is  true  some  of  these  old  institutions  have  been 
altered  in  the  course  of  centuries.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  just  the  good  that  is  done  away  with  and  the 
bad  <^  the  new  that  is  substituted. 

This  has  been  the  case  with  community-owned  land. 
We  still  have  in  Germany  and  Switserland  parishes 
which  pay  no  taxes  because  the  revenues  from  the 
ccmnnunity  land  covered  all  public  expenses.  Be- 
sides these  common  funds  assure  in  Switzerland 
and  some  parts  of  Baden  and  Wurttemburg  ''to  the 
industrial  laborer  a  house  and  necessary  food,  and 
consequently  health  and  efficiency,  and  a  strong 
resource  to  fall  back  upon  m  times  of  unemploy- 
manf*  But  this  did  not  hinder  the  bureaucracy 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  during 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  from  carrying  on 
a  bitter  warfare  in  nearly  all  German  towns  against 
these  taxes.  According  to  Professor  Kari  Geiser  of 
Bemef  doctrinaire  economic  and  political  lU>eralism 
take  a  position  ''in  regard  to  this  question  on  the 
whole  of  strong  disapprovaL  The  common  funds 
constitute  a  drag  on  progress,  encourage  laziness, 
lack  of  ambitien,  early  and  foolish  marriages,  etc" 

So  the  community  lands  are  in  many  cases  sold. 
In  other  places  they  are  so  managed  that  the 
aforesaid  objections  and  others  as  well  are  justi- 
fie4  Either  a  per  capita  distribution  of  the  whole 
coBunoQ  fund  in  cash  is  made  am^ng  the  inhabit- 
ants, or  the  right  to  use  the  community  land  is  fixed 
proportionately  according  to  the  possessions  of  the 
Paasant;  for  example,  the  number  of  cattle  he  owns 
*o  that  the  wealtiiiest  citizens  of  the  community 
have  the  best  opportunity. 

Now  if  the  old  land-reform  institutions  are  not 
allowed  to  work  out  their  b«iefits,  as  is  the  case  in 

^Dimatchkc:  "Bodtnreform"  p.  t07  of  the  11  edidon  (Gua- 
^  Fiacbcr.  Jena,  1016).  On  pp.  toe-7  of  thU  book  there  iM 
w  deteribtd  a  communtT  maatgcd  in  accordance  with  bodea- 
reform  prineiplet. 

.  t  Article  "AUmenden"  in  Reichetberg'a  "Handworterbvch  der 
Schveitsefcheia  VonswertMbaiF,"  Tolnme  1  (Berlin,  190S). 


Switzerland,  at  least,  one  can  imagine  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  a  new  reform  of  that  kind  to  find 
fertile  ground.  One  does  occasionally  hear  the 
name  of  Henry  George  mentioned  here,  but  what 
he  has  taught  is  known  to  few  and  when  one  speaks 
of  his  teachings  people  say,  "That  is  good  for 
America  with  her  open  and  free  lands;  here  we 
must  adapt  ourselves  to  different  conditions.^  Just 
as  though  Henry  George's  "Progress  and  Poverty^ 
did  not  especially  show  that  thickly  populated  coun- 
tries are  the  very  ones  which  have  most  need  of 
guarding  their  natural  resources  against  private 
speculation. 

Even  the  more  moderate  method  of  land  reform 
recommended  to  us  out  of  Germany,  for  instance, 
the  increment  tax,  has  not  yet  been  able  to  secure  a 
foothold  in  Switzerland.  Certain  towns  and  cantons 
wished  to  introduce  it.  It  was  either  rejected  by 
the  counsellors  or  by  the  people. 

We  have  not  yet  accomplished  so  much  as  to 
put  through  correct  land  valuation,  the  foundation 
of  every  land  reform  measure.  That  was  the 
last  attempt  the  Swiss  association  for  land  and 
tax  reform  undertook  in  canton  Benie.  Our  mem- 
ber, Grossrat  Samuel  Scherz,  presented  to  the 
legislative  authorities  of  the  canton  the  following 
proposal: 

"The  municipal  authorities  must  furnish  each 
land  owner  with  a  form  on  which  to  enter  his  own 
valuation  of  his  land.  If  not  done  within  fourteen 
davs  the  landowner  loses  the  rig^  to  object  to  the 
valuation  made  by  the  proper  authorities.  Should 
the  valuation  seem  to  the  authorities  to  be  too  low, 
the  tax  payer  is  to  be  told  that  he  can  again  value 
his  land  and  present  the  valuation  within  fourteen 
days,  otherwise  the  parish  authorities  or  tiie  state 
can  appropriate  the  land  at  the  valuation  returned 
with  an  addition  of  10  per  cent.  Land  taken  in 
this  way  may  not  be  sold  to  private  purchasers  with- 
in ten  years.  It  must  be  used  at  once  for  building 
purposes." 

Herr  Scherz  based  his  proposal  on  the  following 
argument: 

"While  the  income  tax  assessments  are  changed 
each  year  the  basis  of  the  land  tax  remains  the  same 
for  ten  to  twelve  years  or  longer.  This  stability 
strongly  contrasts  with  a  steady  increase  in  value  of 
land  privately  owned.  State  and  communitv  lose  in 
this  way  large  sums  from  the  tax  capital.  And  l^ey 
are  the  ones  in  the  first  place  who  increase  the  value 
of  the  land  by  layin;:  out  streets,  railways,  sewers 
and  lighting  and  pubhc  buildings. 

"Particularly  the  lands  little  encumbered  by  mort- 
gages are  valued  too  low.  If  these  were  made  to 
bear  a  greater  share  of  the  public  burdens  the 
peasants  with  debts  might  be  relieved. 

"The  self  valuation  is  also  not  so  expensive  as 
valuing  through  a  commission.  Most  important  of 
all,  it  makes  possible  acquirement  of  undervalued 
land  by  the  community  or  state.  When  the  com- 
munity and  state  have  not  tiieir  own  land  they 
must  ouy  for  the  public  parks  and  buildings  the 
required  ground  from  private  owners  at  high 
prices,  prices  which  the  community  and  state 
nave  themselves  increased  through  their  work  for 
the  general  welfare.  And  where  the  community 
cannot  erect  cheap  and  sanitary  buildings  on  its  own 
ground  it  is  impossible  to  fight  against  the  unhealthy 
tenements.'' 

As  might  have  been  expected  Scherz's  proposal 
was   rejected  without  long  discussion.      Only  the 
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social  democratic  members  of  the  council  voted  for 
it.  The  majority  are  land  owners  who,  whether 
they  call  themselves  Conservatives  or  Liberals,  when 
a  matter  concerning  their  private  purses  is  the 
point  at  issue,  have  no  objection  to  conservative 
feeling.  Scherz's  proposal  was  a  direct  encroach- 
ment on  private  property,  it  was  said.  This  was, 
however,  guaranteed  by  the  constitution.  Only 
when  the  common  good  required  it,  might  private 
property  be  touched.  Scherz's  proposal  was,  how- 
ever, not  out  of  consideration  for  the  common  good. 
Why,  it  implied  a  complete  reversal  of  property 
holding,  the  nationalization  of  land. 

The  most  disgraceful  part  was,  that  of  the  so-called 
young  Liberals  who  always  had  the  words  tax  re- 
form and  social  policy  in  their  mouths,  not  a  single 
one  advocated  the  proposal  or  voted  for  it.  They 
take  a  stand  in  behalf  of  the  care  of  nursing  babies 
through  an  impersonal  conmiunity. 

But  a  measure  which  was  to  help  each  mother  to 
give  the  child  sufficient  air,  light  and  food  they  de- 
clined to  help. 

We  are,  of  course,  accustomed  in  our  social  legis- 
lation to  pull  out  tufts  of  the  horse's  tail  or  to 
continually  cut  away  the  ever  newly  appearing 
effects  of  public  injuries,  instead  of  pulling  them 
out  by  the  roots.  The  queerest  part  is  that  the 
very  group  which  blesses  the  people  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  with  state  and  parish  contributions  and 
thereby  makes  them  more  dependent  than  ever  upon 
state  and  parish,  immediately  makes  a  great  outcry 
about  bondage  to  the  State,  when  others  through  a 
just  division  of  public  burdens  wish  to  create  the 
foundation  on  which  the  individual  may  himself 
look  after  his  own  welfare  and  that  of  his  family 
in  the  manner  that  suits  him. 

On  the  other  hand  when  we  look  at  North  Amer- 
ica and  see  how  much  is  being  done  there  in  fight- 
ing the  causes  of  drunkenness,  poverty,  consump- 
tion, etc.,  we  must  acknowledge — ^the  older  sister 
has  still  much  to  learn  from  the  younger. 

ED.  LAUTfSlBURO. 

Thun,  Switzerland. 

CANADIAN  LAND  QUESTION. 

In  The  Pubuc,  issue  of  March  16th,  is  a  very  in- 
teresting letter  by  George  W.  Atkinson  of  La  Pleche, 
Saskatchewan,  enlightening  its  readers  upon  the 
status  of  public  opinion  by  recounting  the  stand 
taken  by  the  Grain  Growers  Convention  against 
any  preferential  policy,  but  demanding  clear  cut  and 
absolute  opposition  to  all  tariff  patch-ups. 

These  compromise  mongers  are  abroad  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Alberta  also.  In  the  same  issue  of  The 
PUBUO— March  16th— appears  the  following  news 
items  under  caption,  ''Homes  for  Canadian  Soldiers:" 

"The  Government  is  taking  steps  to  furnish  sol- 
diers with  farms  along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  from  North  Bay  to  Port  Arthur,  and  on 
the  National  Trans-continental  from  Cochrane  to 
Graham.  Farms  not  exceeding  80  acres  will  be  laid 
out  by  the  Government  on  the  most  approved  plans 
for  securing  social  life  in  the  rural  districts,  with 
houses  as  near  to  each  other  as  may  be,  and  with 
part  of  the  land  cleared  for  immediate  use.  This 
will  be  given  the  soldier  free.     He  will  also  be  ad- 


vanced  $500  for  stock  and  equipment,  and  have  the 
privilege  of  paying  back  in  twenty  years,  with  in- 
terest at  six  per  cent  Neither  interest  nor  principal 
payments  will  begin  till  the  fourth  year.** 

Now  it  must  be  of  great  interest  to  the  friends 
of  democracy  to  perceive  in  what  direction  these 
steps  of  the  Canadian  Government  lead.    There  are 
two  camps  with  hopes  and  purposes  exactly  opposed 
to  each  other  and  the  line  of  cleavage  runs  through 
both  political  parties.     Under  the  Borden,  or  con- 
servative. Government,  now  in  power,  probably  by 
far  the  larger  fraction  of  that  party  would  establish 
a  "patch-up"  of  '^Landlordism"  by  seUing  out  to 
small  buyers  feigning  to  help  returned  soldiers  very 
magnanimously  in  80-acre  holdings — ^lands  close^to 
already  established  railroads,  which  the  big  fellows 
have  grabbed  in  great  quantity.    The  Government 
seems  specially  solicitous  for  the  interests  of  these 
forstallers  as  is  shown  by  that  willingness  to  start 
the  prospective  small  landlords  by  advancing  $500  to 
each  for  stock  and  equipment  and  this  at  20  years 
and  6  per  cent,  interest.    If  it  could  be  known  by 
access  to  the  public  records  how  great  are  the  hold- 
ings of  the  heist  lands  in  Western  Canada  and  how 
they  have  been  obtained  in  the  past  twenty  years, 
the  truth  laid  bare  would  astound  the  world,  and  if 
these  vultures  got  out  with  their  lives  they  would 
be  fortunate. 

But  what  puts  them  so  suddenly  willing  to  spew  up 
their  gorgings?  It  is  the  determined  opposition  of 
the  camp  facing  toward  a  larger  democracy  who  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  prolonging  landlordism.  The 
student  of  conditions  here  upon  the  spot,  and  who 
has  had  some  training  in  economic  knowledge,  has 
discerned  the  rising  tide  in  favor  of  forcing  out  the 
forstallers  with  the  cudgel  of  taking  land  rentals 
for  governmental  purposes  in  lieu  of  getting  reve- 
nues from  taxes  upon  things  produced  by  men  and 
used  up  by  men. 

That  a  tidal  wave  is  setting  onward  now  is  cer- 
tain. A  remarkable  incident  showing  it  occurred  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Edmonton  Liberal  Party  Cli^ 
called  to  receive  two  distinguished  visitors  from 
the  East,  coming  as  envoys  and  members  of  the 
Liberal  party,  who  are  the  "outs"  at  present  and 
oppose  the  government  in  power  under  Sir  Robert 
L.  Borden. 

These  two  men  were  the  Hon.  Graham  of  Ontario, 
minister  of  railways  under  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and 
looked  upon  as  leader  in  case  of  Sir  Wilfrid's  death 
or  voluntary  stepping  aside.  The  other  was  the 
Hon.  J.  M.  MacDonald  of  Nova  Scotia. 

They  were  envoys  with  the  mission  to  discover  the 
will  of  the  people  within  their  party  as  well  as 
public  sentiment  outside  party  lines  upon  public 
questions,  in  order  that  at  an  election,  which  is  be- 
coming imminent,  a  policy  could  be  set  which  might 
bring  success. 

Speeches  were  made  by  these  men  and  their  mis- 
sion set  forth.  Replies  were  made  by  a  number  of 
prominent  Albertans— members  of  the  Provincial 
Parliament— now  in  session  in  this  capital  dty. 
There  was  substantial  agreement  that  uncompro- 
mising, progressive  policies  would  alone  attract  the 
masses. 

The  house  was  brought  down  with  tremendous 
and   prolonged   applause   and   shouts   of  approval 
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when  the  Hon.  Duncan  Marshall,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, with  set  face,  and  direct,  blunt  language, 
told  the  visitors  to  go  back  to  the  East  and  say 
that  whether  it  be  called  a  policy  of  confiscation  or 
not,  whether  it  rends  the  party  in  twain  or  not,  the 
millions  of  acres  which  lie  close  to  railroads  in 
Western  Canada  must  be  given  up  to  those  who  may 
wish  to  use  them;  and  their  rentals  hereafter  must 
^o  to  maintain  the  government  to  the  end  that  the 
tremendous  war  debt  might  be  met  and  erased.  It 
was  amusing  and  inspiring  to  see  Messrs.  Graham 
and  MacDonald  straighten  their  spines,  blink  and 
wince  at  so  remarkable  enthusiasm  over  such  solar- 
plexus  punches. 

Perhaps  few  knew  the  reasons  for  their  exorcism, 
but  the  writer  happens  to  know  they  have  great 
holdings  themselves  in  these  fertile  lands.  Six  years 
ago  they  accompanied  the  then  Premier  and  their 
chieftain,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  through  the  West  on 
a  campaigning  tour  in  anticipation  of  a  coming  elec- 
tion. That  election  did  come  and  they  went  down 
to  defeat,  as  might  be  expected;  for  while  they  still 
carried  the  West  it  was  by  greatly  reduced  support 
and  the  East  turned  against  them.  The  writer  (who 
with  others  was  displeased  at  their  evasive  tactics) 
when  they  reached  Moose  Jaw  in  central  Saskatche- 
wan, sought  to  pin  them  down  by  some  heckling 
questions,  but  all  to  no  avail.  These  men  sought  to 
continue  "shaking  the  plum  tree,"  and  here  let  me 
register  the  prediction  that  the  twain  will  still  oppose 
any  real  curbing  of  their  privileges. 

CHAS.  A.  BROTHERS. 

Edmonton,  Alberta. 

FACTS  ABOUT  SUGAR. 

Now  that  the  United  States  is  an  ally  of  Great 
Britain,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  a  patriotic  citizen  to 
caution  the  British  Government  against  giving  di- 
rect financial  support  to  their  best  sugar  industries? 
Point  out  to  it  the  unfortunate  experience  the  Amer- 
ican Government  has  had  with  its  beet  sugar  indus- 
tries.   To  be  sure,  except  for  three  years  when  the 
bounty  of  2c  a  pound  was  paid,  this  pap  has  been 
in  the  form  of  an  indirect  subsidy.     The  financial 
support  the  American  beet  sugar  industry  has  re- 
ceived thru  the  instrumentality  of  the  Government 
amounts  to  over  $260,000,000.    What  return  has  this 
industry  made  to  this  country  for  the  colossal  sum 
of  money  the  government  has  allowed  it  to  exact 
from  the  domestic  sugar  consumer? 
First — ^It  has  attempted  to  stifle  competition. 
Second — ^It  has  exploited  child  labor. 
Third — It  has  exploited  the  farmer,  while  enjoying 
1.685c  a  pound  protection  on  sugar;  the  gov- 
ernment reduced  the  tariff  on  sugar  beets  from 
26  to  10  per  cent  and  admitted  beet  seed 
free  of  duty. 
Fourth — ^It  has  compelled  the  sugar  consumer  to 
pay  since  the  war  world's  high  prices  for 
sugar,  plus  the  duty. 
Fifth — It  has  compelled  the  sugar  consumer  to  pay 
freight  which  has  never  been  earned  by  add- 
ing the  amount  of  freight  from  the  coast  to 
points  inland  where  the  sugar  is  manufac- 
tured. 


Sixth — Its  attorneys  will  grapple  with  the  excess 
profits  laws  to  see  if  it  can  escape  this  taxa- 
tion. 
Seventh — In  its  country's  hour  of  need  it  does  not 
increase  its  production. 
For  proof  of  these  assertions   refer   Lord   Sel- 
boume,  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Policy  Sub- 
Committee,  to  the  Congressional  Records;  National 
Child  Labor  Committee's  pamphlet  No.  250;  Refined 
Sugar   Quotations   on   March   27th,   1916,  showing 
prices  at  San  Francisco  and  Billings,  Montana — 
and  to  the  files  of  Facts  About  Sugar. 

J.  REX  ALLEN. 

Chicago,  111. 

BOOKS 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  BRUTE  FORCE. 

Politlos.  By  Heinrich  von  Trietschke.  Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Co.  New  York.     Two  vols.     Price  $7  net. 

In  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  current  of 
human  life  is  rushing  with  a  momentum  such  as 
history  has  no  record  of,  forms  of  thought  as  well 
as  mechanical  appliances  become  quickly  antiquated 
and  out  of  date;  and  when,  as  now,  the  minds  of 
men  are  being  overtaken  by  a  violent  nausea  of 
weariness  with  Czars,  Kaisers,  Kings  and  all  man- 
ner of  irresponsible  rulers,  it  seems  like  an  echo 
from  a  far-off  age  to  read  the  two  recently-trans- 
lated volumes  of  von  Treitschke's  "Politics."  De- 
spite the  keen  though  painful  interest  that  attaches 
to  this  work,  modern  life  offers  many  opportunities 
for  better  employment  than  to  plough  through  its 
thousand  pages  line  by  line,  but  to  those  who  will 
follow  the  hint  given  by  President  Lowell  in  the 
"foreword,"  and  read  the  first  three  and  the  last 
two  chapters,  a  fair  average  sample  of  the  bulk 
will  be  obtained.  The  book  is  enriched  by  an  intro- 
duction from  the  pen  of  the  most  deeply  philosophic 
and  analytic  thinker  in  England,  Mr.  Arthur  James 
Balfour.  This  introduction  serves  every  purpose 
of  an  excellent  review,  and  it  would  suffice  to  refer 
intending  readers  to  a  study  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
article.  A  few  supplementary  remarks,  however, 
may  be  of  value  to  those  who  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  read  the  text  for  themselves. 

The  abstract  theory  of  the  State  as  Power  is  of 
course  the  controlling  idea  around  which  the  book 
is  written.  "The  State  has  no  power  to  limit  its 
own  power;  hence  no  treaty  when  it  becomes  in- 
convenient can  be  binding;  hence  the  very  notion 
of  general  arbitration  is  absurd;  hence  war  is  part 
of  the  Divine  order."  In  view  of  the  universal  con- 
viction that  is  gripping  the  minds  of  men  at  this 
moment,  that  civilization  can  only  be  saved  from 
ruin  by  the  setting  up  of  some  International  par- 
liament, some  voluntary  league  of  nations  or  arbitra- 
tion court,  such  passages  as  this  are  found  grotesque- 
ly alien  to  the  spirit  of  to-day.  And  when  along 
with  this  archaic  conception  of  a  State's  relation  to 
the  outside  world  there  goes  the  n&ive  assumption 
that  Germany  because  of  having  emancipated  her- 
self from  "the  contemptible  sin  of  weakness,"  is  the 
one  nation  on  earth  that  has  earned  the  prerogative 
of  irresponsibility  to  the  moral  law,  we  have  a  po- 
litical attitude  that  would  indeed  be  ludicrous  were 
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it  not  set  in  a  framework  of  cultured  language  and 
impressive  imagery  that  makes  it  at  times  look  posi- 
tively like  wisdom. 

To  a  real  American,  however,  the  whole  book  will 
be  odious,  traversing  as  it  does  every  ideal  on  which 
he  has  been  nurtured,  and  trampling  in  the  dust 
all  those  conceptions  of  human  liberty  which  have 
been  fought  for  and  maintained  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half.  In  proof  of  this  countless  quota- 
tions might  be  offered,  but  one  or  two  must  suffice. 
In  diplomatic  difficulties,  we  are  told,  ''it  is  absurd 
to  bluster  about  morality,  or  to  expect  a  State  to 
confront  them  with  a  catechism  in  her  hand''  .... 
''The  conclusion  is  a  preposterous  one,  that  the  cit- 
izen has  a  right  to  desert  the  State  if  it  declares 
a  war  he  holds  to  be  unjust."  ....  "The  essence 
of  the  State  consists  in  its  incompatibility  with  any 
power  over  it."  ....  "No  people  ever  attains  to 
self-c<msciousness  without  over-rating  itself,  and  the 
Germans  are  always  in  danger  of  enervating  their 
nationality  through  possessing  too  little  of  this 
rugged  pride."  ....  Though  the  following  words 
are  quoted  approvingly  from  another  authority,  the 
voice  sounds  singularly  like  that  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm: 
"I  recognize  no  power  over  me  but  God  and  the  con- 
queror's sword."  And  what  must  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy say  to  such  words  as,  "The  masses  must 
forever  remain  the  masses.  Millions  must  plough 
and  forge  and  dig  in  order  that  a  few  thousands 
may  write  and  paint  and  study." 

Does  aU  this  not  suggest  the  aftermath  of  a  bad 
dream  or  a  hideous  nightmare  from  which  we  are 
thankful  to  have  awakened?  The  one  good  purpose 
the  translation  may  serve  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic will  be  to  make  Americans  grateful  for  the 
happy  combination  of  political  and  psychological 
tendencies  that  have  brought  us  thus  far  on  the 
road  to  libcoiy.  Were  it  not  that  we  feel  assured 
that  the  particular  kind  of  thought-world  in  which 
this  megalomaniac  writer  lived  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing, the  book  would  drive  its  reader  to  the  neth- 
ermost regions  of  despair.  But  we  know  with  as 
complete  certainty  as  anything  can  be  known,  that 
no  such  book  will  ever  be  written  again ;  no  man  will 
ever  think  like  this  again;  no  such  sentiments  as 
these  will  ever  again  be  uttered  outside  of  a  mad- 
house. It  seems  as  though  the  spirit  of  evil,  on 
feeling  himself  being  gradually  e9tranged  from 
human  society,  had  turned  again  to  rend  it,  and  by 
a  violent  effort  had  taken  hold  of  the  strongest 
minds  of  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world,  and 
afflicted  them  with  the  worst  form  of  dementia  that 
the  demon-possessed  ever  suffer  from.  But  an  in- 
stinct tells  us  it  is  the  last  struggle  of  the  enemy 
of  our  race  to  bind  us  in  slavery  to  the  war-god. 
If  the  world  now  bursts  the  shackles  of  the  phil- 
osophy that  is  so  unblushingly  set  forth  in  these 
volumes,  it  will  experience  freedom  in  a  sense  it 
has  never  known  before.  "The  God  above  us,"  wrote 
Treitschke,  "will  see  to  it  that  war  shall  return 
again,  a  terrible  medicine  for  mankind  diseased." 
To  which  Mr.  Balfour  replies,  "The  longed-for  medi- 
cine has  been  supplied  in  overflowing  measure.  The 
Physician  himself  could  hardly  ask  for  more.  Yet 
were  He  here  to  watch  the  application  of  Bib  favorite 
remedy,  what  would  He  say  of  the  patient"? 

The  question  may  occur  to  students  of  "crowd 


psychology"  as  to  whether  the  teaching  of  Treitschke 
is  to  be  interpreted  as  the  cause  or  effect  of  the 
peculiar  madness  that  has  overtaken  the  nation  of 
poets  and  thinkers.  Probably  it  would  be  nearest 
the  truth  to  think  of  it  in  both  senses.  If  the  Ger- 
man people  have  accepted  such  a  deliverance  as  a 
sane  and  rational  view  of  a  State's  relation  to  the 
world  around  it,  then  the  virus  must  already  have 
entered  their  blood  along  with  that  of  the  teacher. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  a  stimulus  to  inflamed  feel- 
ing and  distorted  thinking,  coming  from  a  Profes- 
sor's chair,  may  have  gone  far  to  foment  that  Na- 
tional insanity  which  began  with  the  outrage  on 
Belgium,  and  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet. 

ALEX.  MAGKENDRICK. 

FOR  THE  WOMEN. 
By  Roy  TempU  House. 

Why  do  you  leave  them  to  waste  and  wait 

Sniffing  the  war-wind's  breath 
While  you  grow  fat  on  the  flesh  of  hate 

And  warm  with  the  wine  of  death? 

Has  a  woman  no  arm  to  stab  and  slay? 
Has  a  woman  no  soul  to  curse  away? 
Has  a  woman  no  tongue  to  boast,  to  lie. 
To  babble  and  prate  when  brave  men  die? 
Has  a  woman  no  epicure  eye  to  g^oat 
When  a  bayonet  sinks  in  a  naked  throat? 
Has  a  woman  no  wit  to  plan  and  turn 
An  engine  fit  to  bruise  and  bum 
Or  blow  men's  flesh  to  chips,  to  dust? 
Does  a  woman  know  naught  of  hate,  of  lust. 
Of  malice,  of  glory,  of  mad  self-vdll? 
Has  a  woman  no  fat  red  blood  to  spill? 

When  you  buy  brave  mounts  from  Western  Plains 

(For  even  the    dumb  beast  shares 
In  the  war's  hot  joys  and  the  war's  long  pains) 

Do  you  never  pick  the  mares? 

*      *      * 

I  see  a  world  where  thrones  have  crumbled  and 
where  kings  are  dust.  The  aristocracy  of  idleness 
has  perished  from  the  earth.  I  see  a  world  without 
a  slave.  Man  at  last  is  free.  Nature's  forces  have 
by  science  been  enslaved.  Lightning  and  light,  wind 
and  wave,  frost  and  flame,  and  all  the  secret  subtle 
powers  of  the  earth  and  air  are  the  tireless  toilers  for 
the  human  race.  I  see  a  world  at  peace,  adorned 
with  every  form  of  art,  with  music's  myriad  vmces 
thrilled,  while  lips  are  rich  with  words  of  love  and 
truth;  a  world  in  which  no  exile  sighs,  no  prisoner 
mourns;  a  world  on  which  the  gibbet's  shadow  does 
not  fall;  a  world  where  labor  reaps  its  full  reward; 
where  work  and  worth  go  hand  in  hand,  where  the 
poor  girl,  trying  to  win  bread  with  a  needle— the 
needle  that  has  been  called  "the  asp  for  the  breast 
of  the  poor"— is  not  driven  to  the  desperate  choice 
of  crime  or  death,  of  suicide  or  shame.  I  see  a  world 
without  the  beggar's  outstretched  pidm,  the  miser's 
heartless,  stony  glare,  the  piteous  wail  of  want,  the 
livid  lips  of  lies,  the  cruel  eyes  of  scorn.  I  see  a  race 
without  disease  of  flesh  or  brain— shapely  and  fair, 
married  harmony  of  form  and  function,  and  as  I  look, 
life  lengthens,  Joy  deepens,  love  canopies  the  earth; 
and  over  all,  in  the  great  dome  ahii\^  the  eternal  star 
of  human  hope.— -J?.  G.  IngersolL 
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Letters  on  Our  Campaign.    No*  3 

Mr.  Stanley  Bowmar, 
Publisher  The  Public, 
122  East  87th  St.. 
New  York  Oty. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Bowmar: — 

During  the  stress  of  the  war,  which  at  last  has  come  to 
us,  every  agency  that  will  tend  to  keep  the  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy and  progress  before  the  public  mind  will  be  a 
force  for  real  and  lasting  patriotism. 

I  know  of  no  single  force  so  sane,  so  helpful  and  so 
inspiring  as  The  Public  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  cam- 
paign tor  doubling  its  circulation  will  be  successful.  P 
want  to  help. 

Yours  Tcry  truly, 


Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  10,  1W7. 


WM.   B.  COLVER, 


The  Publlo, 

1»  East  S7ih  St,  Vew  York  Olty. 

Enclosed   is   my  check   for   $10   to   cover   fifteen   subscriptions   for 

editors  of  country  newspapers  in  the  Sute  of 

Name •..,, 

Address     , , 
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FUR  STORAGE  FUR  REPAIRS 

/  shall  he  pleased  to  serve  readers  of  Thb  Public 


Can  NEW  THOUGHT  Help  Yon? 

I  XKOW  A  MAN  who  by  the  aid  of  New  Thought  raised 
his  yearly  income  from  $1080  to  $11,000  in  three  years'  time. 

I  KKOW  A  OISL  who  by  the  aid  of  New  Thought  changed 
her  personality  and  was  transformed  from  a  wall  flower  to  an 
attractive,  popular  and  happy  "belle." 

I  KVOw  A  MAN  who  after  suffering  from  nenronsness  86 
years  r««ained  his  health  by  New  Thought  methods. 

I  SNOW  A  WOMAN  who  by  New  Thought  helped  her  bus- 
band  rise  from  ill  health  and  an  income  of  $40  a  month  to 
good  health  and  $15,000  a  year. 

I  Know  Thoiuandi  of  men  and  women  who  tell  tis  of  the 
wonders  they  have  brought  about  by  the  aid  of  New  Thought. 

If  you  feel  within  you  a  discontent  with  your  present  mode 
of  thought  and  Jife,  and  your  future  outlook;  if  you  want  more 
courage  and  will  power;  if  you  are  aiming  high  and  want  to 
get  there;  if  you  are  worrying  or  are  torn  by  conflicting  emo- 
tions; if  the  victim  of  nervousness,  then  New  Thought  is  prob- 
ably what  you  need. 

IT  008TS  BTTT  lOo  TO  DrVESTIOATE 

"The  Gist  of  New  Thought"  by  Paul  Ellsworth  will  show  vou 
how  to  use  this  force  to  better  your  life.     It  is  a  practical 
working  manual  in  eight  chanters — a  clear  and  interesting  hand< 
understood  and  applied.     "       '  •-    -- 


book,  easily 
different. 


Complete  in  itsdf  and 


FORlOc 


You  can  ffit  the  above  booklet  and  three 
months'  trial  subscription  to  Nautilus,  maga- 
zine of  New  Thottffht,  Elizabeth  Towne  and  William  E.  Towne, 
editors.  Edwin  Markham,  Paul  Ellsworth,  Orison  Swett  Mar- 
den,  Edward  B.  Warman,  A.M.,  Horatio  W.  Dresser,  Ph.D., 
Mntribntors.  Send  now  and  we  will  include  "What  I  Know 
About  New  Thoua^t"  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

THE  EUZABEIH  TOWNE  CO.,Dept.B.2S.Hoijob,Mass. 


A  new  and  complete  compendium  of  Short 
Cuts  and  Useful  Business  Information. 
By  A.  lltSDSBIOK  00LLIN8.  Simple, 
sure,  short  ways  of  solving  all  the  prob- 
lems of  figures. 

180  pages,  18  mc.,  chth  $1.86  postpaid, 

T.   J.    Carey  *   Ck».,    148  W.   Mth   St., 
New  York. 


A  Strange  Animal 

is  the  Greenfield  Bulletin.  It  supports  itself  and  ^gle- 
tax.  It  rubs  your  fur  the  wrong  way  and  has  a  large 
assortment  of  axes  to  grind.  It  costs  a  dollar  a  year. 
You  may  not  get  your  money's  worth  but  if  enough  of 
you  bite  the  editor  will  ^et  a  Ford.  I  have  enough 
money  now  from  subscriptions  to  buy  the  horn  and  one 
tire.  After  I  get  the  Ford  I  will  need  gasoline.  Bring 
or  send  the  money  to  H.  W.  Noren,  Greenfield  Ave. 
and  Winterbum  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Cerotype  Printing 
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NO  CHARGE  FOR  ENGRAVING 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES  OF  AND 
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FRAN1CM9LEES 
&:  BROTHERS 

18  ROSE  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


OUR  WORK 
GOES  ROUND 
THE  WORLD 


Public  Ownership 

of  PubUc  UtiUties 

The  movement  for  the  people  to  gain 
control  of  those  activities  that  are  natural 
monopolies,  will  be  aided  by  the  wide 
distribution  of  the  best  literature  on  the 
subject.  In  addition  to  the  suggestions 
made  below,  the  student  is  referred  to 
several  books  by  Frederic  C.  Howe,  to 
"Social  Problems,"  by  Henry  George 
(Chapter  XVII),  and  to  Mr.  Crosby's 
"The  Orthocratic  State,"  all  of  which  can 
be  ordered  from  us. 

Municipal  Ownership. 

Detetart*  Handbook.  Bothtldetproaentod.  Cloth  11. 

The  CoUectivist  State  in  the  Making. 

ByBmODaTlM.   Qoth  $3.M. 

The  Telegraph  Monopoly. 

By  Prank  Panont.   Paper  3Sc. 
(We  cannotafford  to  pay  pottage  on  these  large  paper- 
bound  booke-add  7te.) 

The  Railways,  the  Trusts  and  the  People. 

By  Prank  Panone,  Vol.  I»  paper,  35c.  Vol.  II,  paper, 
aSc.    (Add  18c  poeUge.) 

The  PoW'«  ^E.^rr::  New  York 


Russia's  Message — ^The  people  against  the 
Czar.  By  Wm.  English  Walling.  $1.50  post- 
paid.   Public  Book  Dept. 
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A  Select  List  of  Books 
Russia   or    by 
Russians 


on 


Home  Life  in  Kvafia.    Dr.  Angelo  S.  Rappaport. 18.00 

Ore«t  Bmsia.  Charles  Sarolea.  A  new  and  brilliant  study 
of   RttMia    I1.S5 

RiuiU'a  XeMarO'  By  WiUiam  Eni^ish  Walling,  Sto.,  doth, 
with  over  80  new  iUuatrationa.  This  new,  rerised,  and 
cheaper  edition  contains  much  Talttable  material  gathered 
at  first  band  by  Mr.  Walling  and  nerer  made  available 
elsewhere.  This  is  true  particularly  of  a  Urgt  leeticn  <(«- 
v0S0d  to  the  most  important  factor  m  Russia,  and  one  which 
Americans  know  little  ab4ut'-4he  peasant |1.M 

Kodon  RusaiaB  History.  By  Alexander  KonuloT.  With  Maps, 
two  Tolumes.  octavo  buckram,  gilt  tops,  boxed.  This  is 
the  only  work  in  English  that  brmgs  the  history  of  Russia 
right  down  to  the  present  Its  author,  whose  point  of  view 
is  liberal,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  in  Petrograd, 
where  he  is  a  professor  at  the  Politechnicuffl  of  Peter  the 
Great.     per  set  9BM 
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A  simple  enumeration  of  the  chief  events 
of  his  life,  a  concise  summary  of  his  teach- 
ing, and  an  indication  of  his  spiritual  devel- 
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M.  P.  Birukoff,  one  of  Tolstoy's  closest 
friends,  who  was  aided  by  Tolstoy  himself 
in  the  selection  of  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments for  tiiis  biography.  With  a  list  of 
his  works  and  essays,  and  an  Index. 

Illustrated  by  a  photogravure  frontis- 
piece and  16  plates  in  black  and  white. 
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Paul  Birukoff s  Life  of  Tolstoy.  The  book  had 
the  rare  advantage  of  Tolstoy's  supervision;  it 
appeared  with  his  sanction,  and  we  may  therefore 
regard  it  as  a  truthful  presentation  of  his  doc- 
trines. These  are  clearly  and  concisely  set  be- 
fore the  reader,  with  impressive  directness.  It 
is  a  living  and  valuable  document.  The  last 
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Count  Ilya  Tolstoy's  recollections  of  his 
father  include  the  whole  scene  and  all  of 
the  principal  persons  in  the  drama  of  the 
great  novelist's  life. 

The  record  is  more  than  a  biography — ^it 
is  a  picture  of  one  of  the  greatest  figures  of 
modem  times  as  his  chil^en  saw  him.  A 
very  human  book,  and  one  which  every  ad- 
mirer of  Tolstoy  will  want  to  possess.  For- 
ty-eight full-page  illustrations. 
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Editorial 


British  statesmen  can  do  no  one  thing  at 
this  time  that  will  go  farther  to  awaken  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
demonstrate  to  the  world  the  good  faith  of 
their  Government,  than  by  instituting  real 
home  rule  in  Ireland.  If  they  are  unable  to 
set  up  in  that  country  the  government  en- 
joyed by  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Af- 
rica, their  ability  as  peace  makers  at  the  close 
of  the  war  will  rest  under  a  doud.  The 
President  has  broadly  hinted  that  the  Irish 
question  should  be  settled  now.  Congress- 
men have  petitioned  the  British  Government 
to  act;  and  prominent  Americans  in  all  walks 
of  life  have  supplemented  the  plea.  It  is  a 
rare  opportunity  for  constructive  legislation, 
and  it  will  be  doubly  effective  if  done  at  once. 

*  *    * 

Not  all  important  happenings  nowadays 
pertain  to  the  war.  The  election  in  Massa- 
chusetts of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  con- 
vention may  affect  the  welfare  of  the  people 
far  more  than  any  battle.  It  is  gratifying 
that  of  319  delegates  chosen,  170  are  pledged 
in  favor  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum. 
A  disquieting  feature  of  the  result  is  that  68 
of  these  were  also  endorsed  by  conservatives. 
But  this  does  not  justify  a  doubt  concem- 
in^r  the  fidelity  of  these  delegates  to  their 
pledges.  If  the  new  Constitution  contains 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  in  a  workable 
form,  voters  can  afford  to  overlook  whatever 
defects  it  may  have  when  the  time  comes  for 
approval  at  the  polls. 

*  *     * 

Congress  should  write  the  President's 
ideas  of  censorship  into  the  Espionage  Bill. 
There  is  no  desire,  he  says,  to  have  immunity 
from  criticism,  either  for  himself  or  for  his 
Administration.  On  the  contrary,  he  wel- 
comes the  freest  and  frankest  expressions  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  press  and  the  peo- 
ple. This  is  the  real  spirit  of  democracy; 
and  it  is  only  when  this  spirit  is  recognized 


that  democracy  can  grow.  But  Congress 
must  not  pass  a  drastic  censorship  law  with 
expectation  that  the  Executive  will  suspend 
it;  for  the  temptation  of  underlings  to  apply 
force  in  moments  of  passion  is  so  well  known 
that  for  their  own  protection  they  should  not 
have  such  legal  power.  Protecting  the  rights 
of  the  citizen  by  suspending  tyranny  is  alto- 
gether different  from  destroying  tyranny  by 
guaranteeing  the  citizen  his  rights.  Liberty 
is  to  be  preserved  by  writing  it  into  the  law, 
not  by  depending  upon  individual  executives. 
Not  every  member  of  the  Administration 
shares  the  President's  exalted  ideas  of  de- 
mocracy. Besides,  there  will  be  other  Presi- 
dents; and  they  should  not  be  tempted  by 
bad  precedents. 

*  *     * 

When  President  Wilson  urged  Southern 
farmers  to  plant  foodstuffs  instead  of  cot- 
ton, he  reckoned  without  his  host,  the  land- 
owner. Negro  tenant  farmers,  according  to 
a  press  dispatch,  will  risk  eviction  if  they 
make  the  change.  The  reason  is  that  they 
rent  on  shares  and  a  cotton  crop  is  the  kind 
most  easily  kept  track  of.  Such  interference 
with  public  policy  is  encouraged  by  the  Gov- 
ernment so  long  as  it  upholds  private  prop- 
erty in  ground  rents.    The  remedy  is  obvious. 

*  *     * 

The  urgings  to  economy  heard  upon  every 
hand  should  be  followed  with  discretion. 
Like  the  advice  to  "go  early  and  avoid  the 
crowd" — ^which  is  good  when  only  few  follow 
it — ^the  injunction  to  save  if  taken  too  liter- 
ally would  disrupt  business.  For  if  every  one 
wore  his  hat  another  season  the  hatters 
would  starve.  One  unpleasant  result  of  econ- 
omy has  already  come  to  pass.  The  scarcity 
of  food  has  been  emphasized  so  much  that 
many  who  can  afford  it  have  laid  in  large  sup- 
plies, thereby  producing  an  unnecessary  ad- 
vance in  price.  This  practice  may  lead  to 
needless  hardship  among  their  fellows  by  in- 
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creasing  the  cost  of  living  now,  and  prove  a 
fruitless  result  to  themselves  by  leading  to 
an  over  supply  in  the  future.  Hysteria  and 
panic  are  poor  monitors. 

*  *    * 

One  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  Hie  tnnes 
is  the  increasing  attention  being  paid  to  the 
'Tiigh  cost  of  living,"  even  though  in  the  main 
it  leads  merely  to  such  sporadic  and  abortive 
investiga^ons  as  those  which  have  recently 
swept  over  the  country.  The  nation  will 
learn,  in  the  course  of  time,  that  there  is 
something  more  fundamental  involved  than 
''egg  comers''  and  the  much-abused  middle- 
man. When  Labor,  organized  and  unorgan- 
ized, gets  down  to  a  study  of  the  fundamen- 
tals of  the  "net  wage,"  it  will  discover  an 
ugly  thing,  capitalized-landlordism,  gulping 
the  life-blood  of  labor  and  industry,  gulping 
down  the  benefits  of  every  wage  increase  and 
improvement  in  the  industries,  by  means  of 
always  increasing  rents  and  site-values,  at 
every  stage  of  production  and  distribution. 
Then  will  men  recognize  the  real  octopus,  the 
real  strangler  of  civilization,  the  chief  cause 
of  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
the  chief  seat  of  poverty  and  near-poverty  in 

the  midst  of  vast  wealth. 

*  *    * 

For  advocating  stimulation  of  food  produc- 
tion through  a  federal  land  value  tax,  Herbert 
Quick  of  the  Farm  Loan  Board,  was  called 
to  task  by  the  Billings,  Montana,  Gazette  in 
its  issue  of  April  21.     It  says : 

Imposing  special  taxes  on  lands  is  not  going  to 
increase  production.  If  farmers  thought  they  were 
to  be  singled  out  in  this  way,  they  would  be  slow  to 
adopt  measures  that  would  increase  land  values  and 
raise  their  taxes. 

Three  days  later  the  Gazette  said : 

Can  Montana  afford  to  permit  its  80,000,000 
acres  of  first  class  wheat  lands  to  lie  i<fie?  In 
virtually  every  county  in  this  state  there  is  suffi- 
cient idle  land  capable  of  producing  crops  that  would 
feed  the  residents  of  the  State  for  several  months 
at  least. 

A  little  study  of  the  latter  statement  will 
show  the  Gazette  that  it  erred  in  criticizing 
Mr.  Quick.  So  far  from  singling  out  farmers 
for  special  taxation,  his  proposed  land  value 
tax  would  save  them  from  taxes  which  they 
must  otherwise  bear.  According  to  the 
census  of  1910,  improved  farms  in  Montana 
cover  but  3,640,309  acres.  So  if  there  are 
80,000,000  acres  of  good  wheat  lands  in  the 
State,  eighty-eight  per  cent  must  be  held 
by  persons  who  are  not  farming  them,  and 


the  greater  part  of  Montana's  share  of  Fed- 
eral land  value  tax  would  not  fall  on  farmers 
but  on  idle  lanAolders.  The  only  way  ttiese 
idle  landholders  could  reimburse  themselves 
would  be  by  allowing  their  land  to  be  used. 
On  the  other  hand,  shottld  no  land  value  tax 
be  adopted,  war  revenue  will  probably  be 
raised  by  taxes  on  industry,  aside  from  the 
small  proportion  that  Congress  may  put  on 
oneamed  incomes.  The  result  must  be  a 
far  greater  burden  on  working  farmers  than 
the  land  value  tax  would  impose.  Herbert 
Quick's  suggestion  should  be  followed. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  performed 
another  service  by  exposing  facts  concerning 
the  existing  coal  shortage.  It  finds  no  excuse 
for  the  shortage  or  for  any  increase  in  price 
and  holds  present  charges  to  be  unwarranted. 
Prices  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  do  not  justify 
them.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  com- 
petition between  retail  dealers,  unless  re- 
stricted in  some  artificial  way,  would  give 
consumers  the  benefit  of  low  prices  at  the 
mine.  But  between  the  mine  and  the  dealer 
are  the  railroads.  The  Commission  does  not 
definitely  place  responsibility  upon  them»  but 
the  public  can  infer  for  itself  that  if  prices  at 
the  mine  are  reasonable,  a  shortage  in  the  re- 
tail markets  must  be  due  to  those  who  control 
passage  of  the  coal  from  the  mine  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  retailer  gains  nothing  from  such 
a  situation.  It  only  embarrasses  him.  Com- 
petition among  wholesalers  must  have  a  simi- 
lar effect,  unless  they  have  some  connection 
witii  a  privileged  interest.  And  next  to  own- 
ership of  coal-bearing  lands,  control  of  the 
highways  to  the  mines  is  the  biggest  inrivi- 
lege  involved  in  the  situation.  By  a  process 
of  elimination  the  blame  can  be  located. 

Price  Regulation. 

Congress  is  showing  a  commendable  spirit 
of  industry,  and  a  fair  amount  of  discretion ; 
but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  some  of  the 
members  that  Nature  anticipated  them  with 
a  few  laws  that  are  still  in  force*  Price  r^- 
ulation  is  second  only  to  the  money  question 
in  its  fascination  for  some  minds ;  but  like  the 
money  question  it  is  far  less  amenable  to 
man's  fiat  than  some  are  in  the  habit  of  think- 
ing. In  a  country  like  Germany  where  all 
commercial,  social,  and  political  activities  are 
directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Govem- 
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ment,  and  each  individual  moves  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  through  police  registers, 
dire  necessity  has  enabled  the  authorities  to 
STOvem /prices  somewhat  by  commandeering 
supplies.  But  even  there  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  make  house  to  house  searches 
thrcyufi^  the  country  to  prevent  people  from 
hoarding  food.  Great  Britain,  which  en- 
joys conditions  of  individual  liberty  sim- 
ilar to  our  own,  has  had  much  difficulty 
in  regulating  prices.  The  Nation,  which 
lias  tak^i  a  broad  and  rational  view  of 
the  whole  situation,  has  called  attention 
from  time  to  time  to  the  difficulties  that 
arise  when  l^:al  enacbnents  are  substituted 
for  natural  law.  It  was  found,  for  instance, 
that  although  the  Government  could  compel 
the  grocer  to  sell  at  a  certain  price,  it  was 
unable  to  induce  him  to  lay  in  a  new  supply 
of  sroods  that  did  not  produce  a  profit ;  so  that 
the  effect  was  to  give  moderate  prices  tem- 
porarily, and  then  to  entirely  shut  off  the 
supply.  This  led  to  still  further  Government 
action  to  secure  the  proper  distribution  of 
sroods. 

What  Great  Britain  has  found  so  hard  to 
accomplish  in  her  limited  territory  we  may 
expect  to  find  more  difficult  in  our  larger 
area.  Prices  of  such  staples  as  iron,  coal,  oil, 
and  other  articles  that  are  not  subject  to 
seas(mal  influences  may  be  limited,  and  some- 
thing may  be  done  in  the  way  of  controlling 
speculation  in  food  products;  but  sooner  or 
later  this  palliative  legislation  will  run 
against  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Then 
Ck>ngress  may  either  retire  with  such  grace 
as  it  can  command,  or  defy  Nature's  law  by 
shifting  the  whole  commercial  structure  over 
to  a  basis  of  legal  enactments.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  peace  will  return  before  we  are 
brought  to  that  extremity. 

There  is,  however,  an  alternative.  Our 
present  predicament  has  not  come  from  a 
failure  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It 
is  due  to  the  statutory  laws  that  interrupt  the 
free  play  of  that  law.  By  giving  a  few  men 
absolute  control  over  the  copper  in  the  earth 
the  rest  of  the  people  must  pay  the  price  de- 
manded. By  permitting  another  set  of  men 
to  control  the  highways  the  general  public 
accepts  such  service  as  it  can  get.  And  so  it 
is  vrith  the  various  natural  elements  that 
should  by  moral  right  be  free  to  all,  but  that 
have  by  legal  enactment  been  made  the  prop- 
erty of  the  few.    Ckmgress  may  fix  the  price 


of  copper  at  thirty  cents  a  pound,  or  twaity, 
or  ten.  It  was  less  than  seven  cents  a  pound 
in  1890.  But  how  will  it  know  when  the 
true  price  has  been  found?  If,  instead  of 
attempting  to  fix  the  price.  Congress  will 
recover  for  the  people  the  right  of  owner- 
ship to  the  copper  deposits  which  they  once 
had,  and  will  permit  those  to  mine  it  who 
will  sell  it  cheapest,  competition  will  force 
the  price  to  the  lowest  point  that  will  re- 
munerate labor  and  capital.  The  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  all  industry;  and  no  per- 
manent relief  will  be  had  until  legal  monopo- 
lies have  been  abolished,  which  can  be  done 
by  shifting  taxation  from  labor  values  to 
land  values.  Such  a  change  may  not  be 
made  in  time  to  meet  the  present  emer- 
gency; but  it  can  and  must  be  made  to  meet 
the  demands  of  peace.  8.  c. 

Why  There  is  Food  Shortage^ 

Had  the  last  Congress  passed  the  Grosser 
bill  promptly,  there  would  not  now  be 
need  for  so  much  concern  over  the  food  sup- 
ply. That  bill  conserved  for  the  use  of  all 
desiring  to  become  farmers  the  remaining 
public  lands,  and  provided  in  addition  for 
acquisition  of  lands  privately  owned.  It 
guarded  against  land  speculation  by  a  pro- 
vision for  government  retention  of  title  and 
for  payment  into  the  public  treasury  of  the 
full  rental  value  of  the  land.  This  provision 
furthermore  protected  the  settlers  from  un- 
just State  laws  which  require  taxes  to  be 
levied  on  labor  or  its  products. 

Had  this  bill  become  a  law  many  city  la- 
borers, to  say  nothing  of  the  unemployed, 
would  have  taken  advantage  of  it  to  se- 
cure an  independent  livelihood,  the  produc- 
tion of  food  would  have  been  stimulated  and 
the  supply  on  hand  and  in  sig^t  would  have 
been  much  larger.  No  greater  blunder  was 
committed  by  any  recent  Congress  than  the 
failure  to  pass  this  bill. 

But  Congress  is  not  the  only  culprit.  The 
States  have  also  sinned.  In  the  year  1912 
the  voters  of  Missouri  rejected  by  six  to  one 
a  measure  which,  if  adopted,  would  have 
forced  into  use  valuable  land  withheld  for 
speculative  purposes.  The  people  were  mis- 
led into  opposition  by  monopolistic  interests 
and  their  agents  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
spread  most  false  statements  concerning  the 
nieasure,  to  appeal  to  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice in  every  form,  and  even  to  encourage 
lawless  violence  and  intimidation  as  a  means 
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of  withholding  the  truth  from  the  voters.  In 
Oregon  the  voters,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
such  papers  as  the  Portland  Oregonian,  have 
several  times  made  the  same  mistake. 
The  same  occurred  in  California.  In 
a  number  of  other  States  the  legislatures 
have  rejected  bills  to  bring  vacant  land  into 
use  through  substitution  of  land  value  taxes 
for  taxes  on  labor.  All  who  had  a  hand  in 
defeating  these  proposals  have  helped  to  cre- 
ate the  existing  food  shortage. 

Now  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Gover- 
nors of  States  and  other  officials  are  urging 
farmers  to  raise  bigger  crops  and  propos- 
ing cultivation  of  vacant  lands.  But,  strange 
to  say,  all  that  is  being  suggested  from  offi- 
cial sources  in  regard  to  securing  the  use  of 
land  is  that  the  owners  be  kind  enough  to 
lend  it  to  cultivators. 

Now,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  is  there 
need  of  taking  rental  value  of  land  for  public 
use.  There  should  be  no  delay  in  pushing 
through  Congress  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment abolishing  the  unreasonable  provision 
requiring  land  value  taxes  to  be  apportioned 
according  to  population.  And  in  regard  to 
the  States,  the  legislator  who  blocks  the  pass- 
age of  bills  to  increase  land  value  taxation 
becomes  responsible  for  continuing  and  mak- 
ing worse  a  very  serious  situation.        s.  D. 

The  Solemnity  of  War. 

It  is  reassuring  to  note  the  spirit  in  which 
public  men  are  undertaking  to  discharge 
the  present  duty  of  the  Nation.  It  is  equally 
encouraging  to  see  the  sober  manner  of  the 
general  public.  The  pomp  and  glitter  of 
marching  men,  the  blare  of  trumpet  and  roll 
of  drum,  have  all  but  disappeared  in  the  cold, 
calculating  organization  to  accomplish  the 
will  of  the  Nation.  The  long,  dreary  succes- 
sion of  dispatches  from  the  entrenched 
armies  in  Europe,  as  well  as  those  from  the 
sea,  lay  bare  the  awful  determination  and  the 
sublime  devotion  of  the  men  already  engaged. 
Even  the  bravado  and  enthusiasm  of  the  re- 
cruiting station  is  to  give  way  to  the  imper- 
sonal grind  of  conscription.  The  glory  of 
war  has  been  transformed  into  the  obligation 
of  duty. 

This  is  the  proper  spirit  for  carrying  out 
the  present  undertaking.  We  have  waived 
the  advantages  of  peace  and  accepted  the  sac- 
rifices of  war  because  of  our  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  political  liberty  through  which 


all  peoples  may  work  out  their  individual 
well-being.  We  have  assimied  this  solemn 
responsibility,  not  as  a  step  toward  militar- 
ism, nor  world  dominion,  but  as  an  earnest 
of  our  devotion  to  liberty.  This  spirit  must 
prevail  to  the  end.  Though  we  have  taken 
the  sword  in  hand,  we  must  not  let  it  enter 
our  souls.  This  is  not  to  be  simply  another 
battle  in  the  wars  of  history ;  it  is  to  be,  so 
far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  accomplish  it, 
the  final  war.  For,  being  a  war  to  free  all 
peoples,  the  conclusion  of  peace  should  see 
no  people  with  an  excuse  for  further  war. 
The  thought  that  this  is  a  war  to  end  mili- 
tarism and  privilege  must  be  carried  through 
to  the  end.  S.  c. 

Negro  Emigration. 

A  press  announcement  that  a  Methodist 
minister  has  been  sentenced  to  60  days'  hard 
labor  in  North  Carolina  for  enticing  Negro 
laborers  to  leave  the  State,  and  a  letter  from 
a  correspondent  in  Tennessee  setting  forth 
the  hard  conditions  of  life  in  that  State,  em- 
phasize again  the  fact  that,  though  we  have 
discovered  myriads  of  the  secrets  of  nature 
we  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  distribute  wealth. 
The  falling  off  in  immigration,  together  with 
an  unusual  demand  for  labor,  has  sent  em- 
ployers into  all  accessible  cheap  labor  mar- 
ket^ for  men.  European  labor  is  barred  by 
the  war,  and  Asiatic  labor  by  statute ;  hence, 
the  Southern  States  are  called  upon  to  give  up 
their  cheap  Negro  labor.  The  railroads  have 
brought  a  great  number  of  these  men  into 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  commercial 
centers  for  road  work,  but  only  to  see  them 
snatched  up  by  other  employers  in  turn.  The 
nominal  wages  offered  in  Northern  cities  are 
so  much  above  those  of  the  Southern  rural 
regions  that  the  attraction  is  irresistible. 

The  unexpected  exodus  may  not  result  in 
much  betterment  of  the  Negro's  condition  in 
the  North,  because  of  race  prejudice,  and  the 
small  margin  between  the  higher  wages  and 
the  greater  cost  of  living,  but  it  will  result  in 
a  betterment  of  his  condition  in  the  South. 
Jailing  labor  agents  is  not  an  effective  way 
of  preventing  emigration.  A  far  better  way 
is  to  make  local  conditions  more  attractive. 
This  is  already  being  done  in  various  parts 
of  the  South.  Men  like  Dr.  James  H.  Dil- 
lard  testify  to  this  slowly  growing  improve- 
ment. The  better  elements  of  the  South  have 
long  realized  the  nec«s»ity  of  such  work, 
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And  have  earnestly  striven  to  solve  the  stu- 
pendous problem.    The  appeal  of  conscience 
will  now  be  supplemented  by  the  interest  of 
the  purse;  and  things  that  would  not  awaken 
effort  as  long  as  matters  ran  on  in  the  old 
'way,   become  very  stimulating  when  they 
thxeaten  to  disrupt  industry.     One  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  Negro 
has  been  his  contentment  with  little.     As 
^wsLges  under  present  conditions  tend  ever 
to'ward  the  point  of  subsistence  his  willing- 
ness to  live  on  a  meager  fare  leads  to  low 
"wsLges,  and  his  low  wages  induces  shiftless 
ways  and  inefficient  labor.    Those  who  now 
venture  northward  will  adopt  new  ideas  and 
customs,  many  of  which  they  will  take  back 
to   their  old  homes  when  they  tire  of  the 
strange  land;  while  those  who  remain  will 
feel  the  stimulus  oi  the  new  ideas  and  the 
srreater  demand  for  labor. 

But  when  all  is  said  regarding  the  race 
question,  and  the  abnormal  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  war,  there  still  remains 
the  economic  question  that  stares  the  whole 
country,  indeed,  the  whole  world,  in  the  face. 
There  are  vast  areas  of  unused  land  in  the 
South,  from  which  labor,  both  white  and 
black,  is  barred  by  landlordism.  So  large  a 
proportion  of  the  crop  goes  to  the  owner  of 
the  land,  that  there  is  not  enough  left  for  the 
laborer  to  induce  him  to  till  it.  And  so  it 
lies  idle,  taking  the  gambler's  chance  of  a 
fortunate  speculation.  Ultimately  people 
will  realize  the  unwisdom  of  permitting  any 
one  to  keep  his  fellow  from  using  land  he  is 
not  himself  using.  Next  they  will  see  the 
necessity  of  taking  for  governmental  pur- 
poses the  annual  value  that  the  community 
has  conferred  upon  the  land,  and  exempting 
the  improvements.  Such  a  method  of  tax- 
ation will  drive  all  vacant  land  that  has 
value  into  use.  And  the  Negro  as  well  as  the 
white  man  will  find  his  place  in  the  sun. 

s.  c. 

A  Free  Speech  Victory. 

Scarcely  less  significant  than  the  collapse 
of  the  plot  against  John  R.  Lawson,  the  mine 
workers'  leader  in  Colorado,  and  of  the 
frame-up  against  Mooney  in  San  Francisco 
is  the  acquittal  by  a  jury  in  Everett,  Wash- 
ington, of  Thomas  H.  Tracy,  one  of  the  I.  W. 
W.'s  indicted  on  a  trumped-up  charge  of 
murder.  Indictment  and  trial  resulted  from 
an  attempted  visit  to  Everett,  several  months 
ago,  of  a  group  of  I.  W.  W.'s.    However  un- 


welcome to  certain  citizens  of  Everett  their 
visit  may  have  been,  they  had  a  right  to  enter 
the  city.  However  false  the  doctrine  they 
wished  to  spread  may  be,  they  were  entitled 
to  the  chance  to  present  it.  The  right  to 
preach  truth  is  in  danger  whenever  the  right 
to  preach  error  is  denied. 

But  Everett's  Commercial  Club  felt  other- 
wise. The  I.  W.  W.'s  were  coming  to  say 
things  to  the  laboring  people,  which  might 
make  them  discontented.  It  mattered  little 
to  this  club  whether  the  prospective  talks 
were  true  or  false.  There  might  be  good 
grounds  for  discontent  among  the  city's  la- 
boring class,  but  if  so,  it  wanted  knowledge 
thereof  withheld.  So  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
was  induced  to  make  a  lawless  attack  on  the 
visitors  as  they  were  about  to  land  from  a 
steamer  at  the  dock.  Some  were  shot,  others 
beaten  and  arrested,  and  many  were  driven 
away.  In  the  course  of  this  disorder  a  deputy 
sheriff  was  killed.  No  indictments  were  pre- 
sented against  the  sheriff,  his  assistants  or 
members  of  the  Conunercial  Club  for  their 
part  in  the  riot.  But  the  I.  W.  W.'s  were 
prosecuted  for  defending  themselves.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  failure  of  the  prosecu- 
tion will  discourage  further  attempts  to  sup- 
press discontent  by  force,  not  only  in  Everett 
but  elsewhere.  s.  D. 

The  Plutocratic  Plea  for  Favor. 

According  to  a  published  statement  of  the 
Harriman  National  Bank  of  New  York  no 
real  benefit  from  the  war  may  be  looked  for 
by  the  present  generation.  It  says:  "The 
real  beneficiaries  of  our  great  undertaking 
will  be  those  who  come  after  us  rather  than 
ourselves."  That  is  not  a  very  comforting 
assurance,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  bank's  object  was  not  to  throw  cold  water 
on  war  enthusiasm,  but  to  provide  a  basis 
for  an  argument  for  long  time  bonds  in  pref- 
erence to  a  pay-as-you-go  policy.  The  bank 
states  further:  "The  financial  burden  should 
be  distributed  equitably  between  us  and  those 
who,  probably  through  our  efforts,  will  be  in 
a  still  better  position  to  bear  it."  That  is 
taking  much  for  granted  which  cannot  be 
proven. 

Admitting,  for  argument's  sake,  that  fu- 
ture generations  will  get  all  the  benefits  from 
the  war  and  the  present  generation  none,  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  have  a  right  to  put 
any  of  the  expense  on  those  who  come  after 
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US.  No  matter  who  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
war,  we  are  responsible  for  the  undertaking. 
We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  those  who 
had  no  voice  therein  would  not  have  pre- 
ferred the  money  to  the  undertaking.  We  do 
not  know  but  that  they  will  reason  that  not 
being  responsible  for  creation  of  the  debt 
they  wiU  be  under  no  moral  obligations  to 
pay  it.  There  is  no  equitable  way  of  shov- 
ing any  debt  on  persons  who  did  not  contract 
it 

But,  is  the  contention  of  the  Harriman 
Bank  correct?  At  the  end  of  the  war  will 
the  present  generation,  or  those  left  of  it,  be 
no  better  oflf  ?  If  not,  there  will  be  no  advan- 
tage to  present  to  posterity.  If  it  will  be  bet- 
ter off,  it  should  bear  the  entire  expense. 
Posterity  will  have  problems  of  its  own  to 
meet  The  expense  of  the  Civil  War  was 
shoved  on  the  generation  that  had  to  wage 
the  Spanish  War  and  now  has  the  European 
War  on  its  hands.  The  expense  of  the  Na- 
poleonic wars  was  shoved  on  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  Englishmen  who  now  have  the 
burden  of  the  present  war  piled  on  top  of  it 
to  meet  It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  on  such 
proceedings. 

The  bank  demands  exemption  from  war 
taxation  of  ''those  who  shall  have  already 
contributed  as  shareholders  of  corporations 
that  have  voluntarily  surrendered  their  prof- 
its for  government  work."  The  supreme  sac- 
rifice, according  to  this,  is  to  surrender  poten- 
tial profits,  which  may  or  may  not  have  mate- 
rialized under  other  circumstances.  The  bank 
forgets  that  citizens  with  no  prospective 
profits  to  surrender  have  already  paid  far 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  public  expenses 
in  indirect  ways.  They  have  paid  in  higher 
prices  created  by  taxes  on  labor  products. 
They  have  aiffered  from  scarcity  caused  by 
diversions  of  wealth  to  purposes  of  war. 
They  have  been  preyed  upon  by  monopolies 
upheld  by  government-conferred  privileges. 
And  they  have  been  compelled  to  work  for 
lower  wages  on  account  of  limitation  of  op- 
portunities through  monopoly  of  natural  re- 
sources. The  financial  sacrifices  of  the  cor- 
poration stockholders  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  those  of  citizens  who  may  never 
hope  to  be  stockholders. 

The  war  will  be  fought  by  men  living  to- 
day with  existing  materials.  All  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  dying  must  be  done  by  a  part  of  the 
pinesent  generation.     Those  who  are  will- 


ing that  this  sacrifice  of  humanity  take  place 
should  be  as  willing  to  bear  the  &atire  finan- 
cial cost  They  should  be  ready  to  bear  it 
without  whimpering  concerning  poaaible 
profits  foregone,  and  without  trying  to  above 
it  on  generations  yet  to  be.  8.  D« 

MalM  Way  for  More  Food. 

Who  can  say  that  the  unexpected,  or  per- 
haps we  should  say  the  long-expected,  may 
not  happen  as  one  of  the  results  of  this  ter- 
rible time  of  war?  Telegraphic  messaces 
say  that  at  least  one  of  England's  great  land- 
lords has  spdcen  in  no  uncertain  words,  and 
that  the  Ruj»ian  peasants  are  awakinsr  onoe 
more  to  their  landed  rights.  In  this  country 
may  not  the  coming  taxes  and  the  agitation 
for  more  food  direct  attention  to  the  source 
from  which  all  revenues  mifi^t  rightly  come 
and  to  the  surest  means  for  securing  larger 
supplies  of  food? 

The  message  from  England  tellinir  that 
Lady  Warwick  has  issued  a  stirring  appeal 
to  the  landed  aristocracy  to  turn  over  their 
feudal  properties  toUie  State  may  not  be  any 
indication  of  immediate  action,  but  it  must 
have  its  effect  in  directing  attention  to  the 
great  present  evil  of  landlordism*  'The  only 
cure,"  she  is  reported  as  saying,  **for  the 
present  evils  seems  to  me  to  be  the  abolition 
of  all  private  property  in  the  earth  that  wbs 
given  to  all  of  us  in  ccMnmon."  In  view  of 
words  like  these  it  is  evid^it  that  all  of  ua  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  who  have  advocated 
the  taxation  of  land-values  may  well  press 
forward  to  call  attention  to  this  doctrine  of 
taxation  which  will  accomplish  the  result 
which  Lady  Warwick  desires. 

Urgent  appeals  are  being  made  for  largar 
crop  productions  in  this  country  and  atten- 
tion is  being  called  to  ihe  large  amount  of 
land  that  is  held  out  of  use.  Even  in  the 
comparatively  thickly  populated  eastern  part 
of  our  country  people  see  the  extensive  tracts 
of  unused  land.  Travelers  from  Washingtmi 
to  New  York  passing  large  cities,  Baltimore, 
Wilmington,  Philadelphia,  Trenton,  see  acres 
of  idle  land  which,  if  cultivated,  might  supply 
food  for  the  Nation.  Throughout  the  South 
and  West  there  are  square  miles  of  land 
which  could  be  immediately  used  for  produc- 
tive purposes  if  the  dead  hand  of  speculation 
were  not  stretched  over  them. 

No  other  measure,  no  amount  of  preaching 
from  the  National  and  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture  would  accomplish  so  much  for 
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the  increase  of  food  production  as  the  open- 
ins:  up  of  unused  limd  which  would  surely 
follow  a  just  assessment  and  taxation  of  land- 
values.  May  not  the  present  and  coming 
emergencies  offer  the  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing: the  Nation  to  a  realization  of  the  double 
fact  that  the  taxation  of  land-values  would 
provide  needed  revenue  williout  injurious 
burden  and  at  the  same  time  unloose  the  hand 
of  landlords  who  are  holding  unused  lands? 

JAMES  H.  DILLABD. 

Russian  Republic's  Birth  Throes. 

The  events  of  the  week  in  Russia  have  held 
the  attention  of  this  country  in  spite  of  the 
hurry  of  war  preparations  and  the  giant 
strides  toward  co-ordination  of  activity 
through  the  foreign  commissions.  The  out- 
come of  the  situation  in  Petrograd  will  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  American  participation 
in  the  war,  as  a  separate  peace  would  leave  a 
hole  in  the  Allied  human  resources  which 
this  coimtry  would  be  called  upon  to  fiU.  The 
Provisional  Government  has  reaffirmed  its 
determination  to  meet  Russia's  obligations  to 
her  allies.  Popular  demonstrations  actuated 
mostly  by  undisciplined  impulse  have  appar- 
ently settled  into  support  of  the  Government. 
The  bone  of  contention  between  Mr.  Miliu- 
koff  and  the  Workmen's  Council  is  the  f  or- 
mer^3  partial  adherence  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  autocracy.  The  "extremists"  are  for 
the  moment  in  the  saddle  and  can  probably 
secure  a  complete  repudiation  of  imperialistic 
designs  as  a  condition  of  f  urttier  support  of 
the  war.  This  will  bring  Russia's  war  aims 
into  accordance  with  those  of  the  western 
democracies. 

AjMurt  from  its  European  significance,  the 
Russian  situation  has  its  intrinsic  interest  as 
a  stage  in  nation-making.  Those  well  ac- 
quainted with  Russia  are  aware  that  the 
country  is  historically  and  essentially  a  peas- 
ant democracy.  The  aristocracy  has  little 
importance  and  its  basis  in  landed  estates  has 
been  rapidly  slipping  away  in  recent  years. 
On  top  of  the  local  traditional  democratic 
system  was  spread  the  fabric  of  the  bureau- 
cracy, an  outside  and  artificial  thing  invented 
by  Peter  the  Great  as  a  means  of  quickly 
westernizing  his  country.  The  bureaucracy 
as  the  point  of  entry  of  foreign  methods  was 
in  time  permeated  wd  dominated  by  German 
influence.  Perfidy  was  inherent  in  the  sys- 
tem.   The  Roumanian  chief  of  staff  has  dis- 


closed the  method  by  which  Mr.  Sturmer  car- 
ried out  the  sacrifices  of  his  country.  The 
moment  arrived  when  the  whole  bureaur 
cratic  cargo  was  jettisoned,  and  the  autocracy 
went  with  it.  Whatever  happens  in  Russia, 
bureaucratic  rule  has  gone  forever. 

As  elsewhere,  the  democracy  of  Russia  has 
two  factors,  the  agricultural  and  the  indus- 
trial. The  former  is  overwhelming  in 
strength,  conservative  and  slow-moving;  the 
latter  is  socialistic,  extreme,  less  respcmsible, 
and  quick,  in  ways  familiar  ever3rwhere. 
This  industrial  group  was  the  inmiediate  in- 
strument that  accomplished  the  revolution, 
and  is  for  the  moment  dominant.  It  will  set- 
tle into  a  powerful  but  not  determining  influ- 
ence if  it  does  not  over  reach.  The  socialist 
organization  has  for  a  long  time  been  split 
into  its  moderate  and  extreme  sections.  Mr. 
Tcheidse,  as  head  of  the  moderate  group,  is 
holding  tiie  Workmen's  Council  and  the  Pro- 
visional Government  together.  If  the  ex- 
tremists dominate  the  Coimcil,  Russian  Gov- 
ernment may  be  for  some  months  an  ugly 
confusion.  Ultimately,  no  one  can  doubt  that 
the  destiny  of  Russia  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
peasant. 

The  factor  that  gives  steadiness  during 
the  transition  is  Russia's  financial  embar- 
rassment which  keeps  the  way  open  for  the 
exertion  of  Allied  infiuence.  It  will  give 
weight  to  the  commission  headed  by  Mr. 
Root.  Russians  should  understand  that  Mr. 
Root  goes  to  assist  in  an  administrative  and 
not  a  political  way.  If  the  latter  were  his 
function,  the  infant  democracy  would  have  a 
wolf  for  foster-mother,  and  the  present  phase 
of  Russian  history  only  a  legendary  interest. 
*     *     * 

A  timely  warning  is  given  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  to  those  overzealous  legis- 
lators who  in  their  eagerness  to  put  the  Na- 
tion on  a  war  footing  are  willing  to  repeal 
the  laws  limiting  the  hours  of  labor.  It 
would  be  questionable  policy  in  any  event  to 
suspend  laws  so  dearly  won ;  but  to  do  so  in 
the  face  of  England's  experience  in  speeding 
up  is  folly.  Overwork  of  munition  workers 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  compelled  a  re- 
turn to  shorter  shifts  and  the  various  meas- 
ures of  health  conservation  that  experience 
had  verified.  American  legislatures  mig^t 
have  been  excused  three  years  ago  for  making 
this  mistake.  It  is  now  unpardonable.  The 
safeguards  of  labor  must  be  preserved 
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Ideas  vs.  Economic  Forces. 

By  Earl  B«ngies. 


Why  is  Europe  involved  in  the  most  devas- 
tating war  known  in  all  history,  and  why  are 
we  now  casting  in  our  lot  with  the  struggling 
nations?  If  one  puts  these  questions  to  a 
group  of  intelligent  people,  he  hears  much  of 
cruelty  and  ruthlessness  and  self-defence  and 
protection  of  national  honor ;  but  if  he  gets 
past  these  general  exclamations  of  passion, 
he  is  told  that  it  is  all  due  to  some  blind  play 
of  economic  laws  which  are  supposed  to  rest 
on  inexorable  cosmic  forces.  We  seem  con- 
tent to  explain  the  causes  that  make  our  hap- 
piness or  plunge  us  in  misery  in  terms  of 
markets,  trade,  land  hunger  and  general  in- 
dustrialism. 

Civilization  never  moves  forward  with  an 
even  front.  In  one  period  it  specializes  in 
ecclesiasticism,  in  another  in  statecraft,  in 
another  in  theology,  in  another  in  art.  Ours 
is  a  period  of  industrialism,  of  money  and  of 
material  products.  For  the  Jehovah  of  the 
Jews,  scourging  his  people  up  to  the  battle 
line,  we  have  substituted  a  polytheistic  brood 
of  petty  gods  whom  we  label  vaguely  as  racial 
needs  and  economic  necessities.  And  yet  as 
we  recite  the  words,  tiiousands  of  mingled 
races  are  going  down  to  death  in  defiance  of 
every  economic  principle  that  we  know.  Are 
we  not  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  power  of 
ideas  in  which  our  national  life  was  laid  and 
in  which  we  have  trusted  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years? 

Thus,  to  explain  the  action  of  Germany,  we 
say  she  was  beijig  crowded  and  her  citizens 
were  forced  to  find  a  place  where  the  sun  of 
economic  prosperity  could  shine  upon  them. 
Yet  is  it  not  true  tiiat  in  August,  1914,  any 
German  citizen  could  have  gone  to  New  York, 
London,  Paris,  Brazil,  or  Argentina,  or  al- 
most anywhere  else  in  the  civilized  world, 
and  from  the  day  of  landing  could  have  en- 
joyed all  the  privileges  of  daily  life  and 
trade,  and,  after  a  brief  residence,  all  the 
privileges  of  political  life  enjoyed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  those  lands?  If  this  is  true,  it  was 
not  men  and  women  who  were  crowded,  but 
Germans;  and  yet  the  German  Empire  was 
less  than  a  half  century  old  and  racially  it 
included  many  Slavs,  Jews,  and  Frenchmen. 

Even  at  home,  the  Gtermans  were  becoming 
economically  less  crowded  each  jrear,  owing 
to  the  increase  in  manufacturing  activity  and 
to  the  diminishing  birth  rate.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  England  and  Wales  had  a 
population  of  640  per  square  mile,  while  the 
German  Empire  had  but  318  inhabitants  per 
square  mile.    Owing  to  increased  manufac- 


tures and  the  need  for  hands  at  home,  less 
and  less  of  Germany's  excess  population, 
amounting  to  about  800,000  annuidly,  was 
finding  it  necessary  each  year  to  go  over  seas. 
But,  we  are  told,  this  increased  output  of 
German  manufactures  meant  new  need  for 
markets,  not  merely  markets  for  goods,  but 
German  markets  for  German  goods.  It  was 
not  the  men  and  women  in  Germany  who 
were  crowded,  and  wanted  to  sit  in  the  sun ; 
it  was  the  German  nation  and  German  trade, 
not  people  and  trade,  but  German  people  and 
German  trade. 

This  view  of  the  subject  shifts  the  cause 
of  the  war  from  the  struggle  of  individuals 
in  Germany  to  secure  a  living,  to  tiie  desire 
of  Germans  to  emphasize  and  augment  Ger- 
man nationality.  But  this  struggle  for  Ger- 
man dominancy  does  not  rest  on  cosmic  con- 
ditions nor  on  an  economic  need ;  it  rests  on 
an  idea.  It  is  only  incidentally  a  racial  idea, 
for  it  now  binds  together  a  warring  mass  of 
79,000,000  Teutons,  33,000,000  Slavs,  21,000,- 
000  Turks,  10,000,000  Magyars,  and  several 
millions  of  Jews.  Its  ideal  was  doubtless  the 
British  Empire  which  rules  450,000,000  peo- 
ple, only  about  80,000,000  of  whom  are  white 
and  speak  English. 

This  view  is  not  fashionable  today  among 
historians  and  sociologists.  They  do  not  like 
to  find  a  moving  power  in  ideas  but,  as  we 
have  said,  in  economic  forces  which  pu^  for- 
ward, thrust  aside  or  block  tiie  civilization  of 
the  world.  Ideas,  they  say,  are  all  bom  out 
of  cosmic  conditions  and  economic  forces. 
Personally,  I  believe  the  Golden  Rule  ap- 
peared almost  simultaneously  in  the  mind  of 
the  rich  Roman  statesman,  Seneca,  and  in 
the  mind  and  heart  of  a  poor  Jewi^  carpen- 
ter. But  even  if  we  grant  a  cosmic  origin  for 
all  ideas,  it  still  remains  true  that  when  the 
idea  has  been  bom,  and  has  be^i  embodied  in 
speech,  it  may  be  transported  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  place  of  its  origin,  into  a 
palace  or  into  a  jungle,  and  may  there  bear 
fruit  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  philosopher 
or  of  a  hungry  savage. 

Beyond  this,  an  idea  may  long  survive  the 
conditions  that  created  it  and  it  may  continue 
to  function  even  after  those  conditions  have 
passed  away.  Ideas  of  witchcraft  were 
doubtless  bom  out  of  cosmic  forces  workhig 
on  man's  nervous  system;  but  once  shaped 
they  destroyed  a  hundred  thousand  witches, 
who  never  existed;  and  they  were  even  ac- 
cepted for  a  time  in  intelligent  New  Elng- 
land,  which  had  really  outgrown  them. 
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From  these  general  consideratioiis  let  us 
turn  back  to  the  present  war.  By  1870,  the 
ideas  of  a  narrow  and  exclusive  nationality 
had  done  their  major  work  and  had  been 
largely  superseded  among  the  most  advanced 
nations.  Germany  had  failed  to  crystallize 
at  the  right  time,  and  so  came  to  the  process 
like  a  child  who  has  failed  to  cut  his  second 
teeth  when  he  should  have  done  so  and,  com- 
ing to  the  process  late,  takes  it  hard.  Bis- 
marck, Von  Moltke,  and  William  I.  forced 
the  process  with  the  instrimients  of  compul- 
sory education,  compulsory  military  service, 
a  protective  tariff,  emphasis  on  Deutschland 
Uber  AUes  and  hatred  of  those  who  had  al- 
ready achieved  national  existence,  until  the 
egotism  and  dominancy  of  German  national- 
ism made  life  for  her  neighbors  impossible. 
For,  meantime,  large  parts  of  Europe  and  of 
America  had  adopted  a  large  degree  of  inter- 
nationalism. They  not  only  practiced  it,  as 
Germany  also  did,  but  they  had  in  some  meas- 
ure accepted  it  in  their  thinking.  Travel  and 
commerce  flowed  over  all  lands ;  science,  art 
and  literature  knew  no  national  boundaries. 
Our  melting  pot  had  shaped  a  hundred  mil- 
lion souls,  living  in  forty-eight  states,  into 
a  new  type  of  social  and  political  life. 

In  individuals  all  transitions  are  painful. 
We  leave  creeping  and  learn  to  walk  with 
difficulty.  Pubertal  changes  are  marked 
with  disturbance  and  sometimes  with  disas- 
ter. And  in  the  dianges  incident  to  growth 
we  do  not  know  what  we  are  doing ;  we  suffer 
discomfort,  writhe  and  complain,  strike  out 
blindly  even  to  our  own  hurt,  and  emerge 
confused  and  uncertain  as  to  where  we  are. 

It  is  the  same  with  groups,  for  sniroups  are 
the  sum  of  their  individuals.  Civilization 
moves  painfully  and  blindly  through  its  mu- 
tations. The  Thirty  Years  War,  1618-1648, 
was  thought  by  those  who  fought  it  to  be  a 
religious  war,  the  culmination  of  the  Protest- 
ant Revolution.  It  proved  to  be  not  a  re- 
ligious war  but  a  war  of  emerging  nationali- 
ties; and  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  which 
closed  it,  dismissed  religion  by  declaring  that 
each  petty  ruler  should  establish  the  religion 
in  his  State  which  he  liked  best,  and  then  the 
treaty  passed  on  to  national  considerations. 

To  me,  this  present  war  is  a  war  of  emer- 
ging internationalism.  It  is  not  a  war  of  au- 
tocracy against  democracy,  nor  a  war  to 
destroy  militarism.  Under  continuing  con- 
ditions of  peace  the  European  political  autoc- 
racies were  doomed  and  democracy  would 
have  sloughed  them  off.  The  process  may  be 
hurried  or  retarded  by  this  war.  Militarism 
and  war  were  already  as  obsolete  as  the  duel. 
They  settle  Bothfn?;  they  can  settle  nothing. 
They  destroy  civil  liberty;  plunge  the  na- 


tions into  poverty ;  accumulate  hate :  and  then 
the  trouble  has  still  to  be  settled  by  agree- 
ment. This  war  may  make  us  realize  these 
facts;  but  they  were  already  apparent  to  all 
thoughtful  people.  What  we  had  not  be- 
come conscious  of  was  the  fact  that  man's 
intelligence  and  material  inventions  had 
reached  a  point  where  narrow  nationalisms 
must  give  way  to  intelligent  international- 
ism. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  a  few 
brief  years,  we  Americans  took  a  vast  step 
in  confederated  living.  In  1861-65  we  af- 
firmed our  belief  in  the  experiment.  In  1898, 
we  extended  it  to  parts  of  Spanish  America. 
England,  Scotland,  Wales,  with  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa 
have  crept  slowly  and  half  consciously  along 
the  same  lines.  With  none  of  the  ordinary 
bonds  of  political  coercion,  these  countries 
are  now  fighting  their  way  through  a  great 
crisis  as  though  bound  together  by  chains  of 
steel. 

But  why,  since  we  know  the  futility  of 
war,  must  we  plunge  into  it?  Because  life  is 
never  logical,  and  the  best  leadership  having 
failed,  and  man's  passions  having  been 
loosed,  we  must  go  through  with  the  grim 
drama.  We  know  that  military  conditions 
at  the  end  of  the  war  will  not  determine  the 
conditions  of  peace.  Even  if  the  Central 
Powers  are  humbled,  their  enemies  will  not 
take  all  they  can  in  reprisal.  If  they  do,  and 
the  Central  Powers  retain  their  intelligence 
and  their  spirit,  the  real  settlement  will  come 
after  peace  is  made,  in  the  fields  of  intelli- 
gence and  trade,  with  probable  bloody  re- 
venges added.  And  yet  we  must  join  the 
struggle,  that  we  may  save  what  may  be 
saved,  and  that  we  may  participate  in  the 
peace  that  is  to  follow. 

In  the  final  reckoning  we  must  have  the 
right  to  sit  at  the  council  table  and  partici- 
pate as  one  of  the  great  modem  units  in 
shaping  a  new  internationalism.  We  must 
help  to  substitute  for  narrow  nationalism, 
witii  its  foolish  diplomacy,  its  futile  balanc- 
ing of  powers,  its  self -destroying  armies  and 
navies,  and  its  trade-destroying  and  war- 
provoking  protective  tariffs  a  new  confedera- 
tion of  Europe  and  the  Americas. 

With  Brazil  and  Argentina,  with  Canada 
and  Australia,  and  even  with  little  Cuba  and 
Guatemala,  we  must  help  to  temper  the  jeal- 
ousies and  the  ambitions  of  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, England,  France  and  Russia.  We  also 
need  Switzerland,  Holland,  Denmark  and 
Scandinavia  at  the  round  table  where,  if  the 
time  be  ripe  and  we  are  wise  enough,  a  new 
commonwealth  of  nations  will  be  created. 
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Business  Takes  Charge. 


Sweeping  and  drastic  powers  are  being 
exercised  from  Washington  today  in  the  car- 
rying out  of  our  industrial  and  economic 
mobilization  for  war.  And  they  are  in  the 
hands,  not  of  men  duly  elected  to  ofl9ce  under 
the  Constitution  and  tiie  statutes,  but  of  com- 
mittees of  business  men  called  together  over 
night  to  aid  the  over-burdened  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

War  exigencies  require  prompt  and  dras- 
tic action  with  respect  to  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  food,  cold,  and  necessities  of 
every  sort,  involving  an  improvised  nation- 
alization of  transportation  and  other  vital 
basic  industries  hitherto  left  to  private  con- 
trol. In  its  emergency  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment,  through  the  President's  Cabinet  or- 
ganized as  a  Council  of  National  Defense,  has 
turned  to  our  efficient  business  executives. 
Today  Washington  office  buildings  are  filling 
up  with  new  committees  organized  under  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Council  ot  National 
Defense.  The  functions  and  powers  of  these 
committees  are  expanding  so  rapidly  that  no 
one  can  say  how  far  the  process  has  gone. 
Overworked  cabinet  officers  can  only  give 
carte  blandie  to  these  industrial  captains 
suddenly  called  to  the  nation's  council  table, 
where  they  work  without  salary  and  under 
an  authority  implied  by  the  national  need, 
undefined  by  statute. 

Five  railroad  presidents,  comprising  the 
Advisory  Board's  committee  on  transporta- 
tion, issue  an  order  that  in  two  weeks  will 
clear  the  yards  of  loaded  coal  cars,  hasten  de- 
liveries, and  bring  the  empty  cars  back  to  tiie 
mines  for  reloading.  The  order  is  conununi- 
cated  by  telephone  to  a  multi-millionaire  coal 
operator,  who  for  a  week  past  has  been  serv- 
ing the  Government  at  $1  a  year  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Coal  Production.  In  his 
outer  office  sits  a  former  coal  salesman, 
brought  to  Washington  at  his  old  salary  of 
$10,000  a  year,  all  but  $1  of  which  is  paid 
from  the  Chairman's  private  purse.  The 
Chairman  and  his  fellow-committeemen  will 
co-operate  with  the  railroad  presidents  in 
overcoming  the  car  shortage.  They  will  find 
oAt  whether  any  of  the  nation's  coal  miners 
can  be  spared  for  military  service.  They  will 
demand  and  obtain  exemption  for  those  who 
cannot  be  spared. 

In  a  private  office  building  where  half  a 
dozen  of  these  committees  have  their  head- 
quarters, a  board  of  phjrsicians  and  surgeons, 
suddenly  called  from  private  practice,  are 
drawing  up  drastic  regulations  to  bar  whis- 


key and  venereal  disease  from  territory  with- 
in twenty-five  miles  of  every  training  camp. 
Another  conmiittee,  experts  in  manufacture 
of  steel  products,  is  reaching  a  decision  that 
the  Sprinfffield  rifle  must  be  abandoned  in 
favor  of  the  Enfield  for  our  new  army,  be- 
cause the  Government  arsenals  cannot  turn 
out  the  required  number  of  Springfields, 
while  the  Committee's  census  has  shown  that 
private  plants  can  produce  Enfield  rifles  in 
abundance. 

The  Navy  Department  faces  a  car  short- 
age in  moving  coal  to  the  Pacific  coast  for  the 
fieet  there.  Men  who  three  months  ago 
lo(dced  up<m  government  as  a  horde  of  bad- 
gering politicians  tell  the  Navy's  paymaster 
that  coal  cars  must  not  be  used  for  the  long 
haul  to  San  Frandsco ;  they  come  back  empty 
and  the  waste  is  too  great  They  insist  on 
the  use  of  box  cars,  which  can  be  loaded  with 
needed  Pacific  coast  products  and  made  to 
earn  their  way  on  the  return  journey.  The 
Navy  yields,  irfter  protesting  that  the  unload- 
ing machinery  will  not  handle  box  cars  and 
being  asked,  without  too  much  politeness, 
what  has  become  of  California's  supply  of 
muscle,  shovels,  and  ingenuity. 

Already  the  Advisory  Board  has  commit- 
tees on  transportation,  food,  coal  production, 
health,  munitions,  supplies,  and  labor.  The 
number  and  the  power  of  these  committees 
is  steadily  growing,  and  the  "advisory"  in  the 
titie  of  the  Board  which  their  chairmen  con- 
stitute has  become  a  pleasant  euph^nism. 

We  have  turned  to  efficient  American  busi- 
ness in  our  «EnergMicy,  and  today  govern- 
ment processes  not  second  in  importance  to 
the  direction  of  the  army  and  navy  are  com- 
ing rapidly  under  the  autocratic  and  efficient 
aihninistrative  direction  of  men  who  would 
have  scorned  any  governmental  berth  as  re- 
centiy  as  three  months  ago. 

American  business  is  in  the  saddle  at 
Washington.  In  no  otiier  field  could  the  Gov- 
ernment find  expert  knowledge  and  executive 
efficiency.  Our  radicals  are  nowhere.  Di- 
vided over  the  wisdom  and  rightness  of  the 
declaration  <^  war,  many  of  their  strongest 
leaders  atill  smarting  under  the  enforced  de- 
cision, they  have  had  nothing  to  offer,  no 
job  that  was  peculiarly  their  own.  Agitate 
they  can.  Vigilance  and  criticism  is  still 
open  to  tiiem.  But  it  is  a  time  when  criticism 
from  the  outside  is  discredited  in  advance  and 
cmly  the  man  who  onnes  forward  with  af- 
firmative help  in  winning  the  war  can  gahi  a 
hearing.    And  for  the  most  part  our  radicals 
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stand  by  speechleis,  helpleis,  while  the  con- 
duet  of  Affairs  passes  to  men  who  are  patri- 
otic, men  who  are  efficient,  men  who  kbow 
their  jobs, — ^men  who,  while  talking  democ- 
racy, hate  it  instinctively  as  something  inef- 
fectual, flabby,  sentimental,  something  that 
interferes  with  their  supreme  goal  of  "get- 
ting results."  We  see  Gary  placing  the  steel 
corporation  at  the  Government's  disposal.  We 
see  Schwab  going  to  Washington  to  perform 
a  like  errand  with  a  fine  gesture  of  patriot- 
ism. Men  less  open  to  suspicion  from  demo- 
crats not  only  offer  but  do.  American  busi- 
ness enlisted  for  the  war  before  it  was  asked. 
It  did  not  wait  for  conscription.  It  has  played 
rings  around  its  critics.  Business  is  being 
nationalized;  but  the  process  is  in  its  own 
hands, — ^in  the  hands  of  its  high  priests,  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  have  burned  incense 
at  the  twin  altars  of  privilege  and  economic 
absolutism. 

There  is  no  criticism  here  of  any  one.  It 
is  a  time  when  power  passes  into  the  hands 
capable  of  using  it,  and  the  thing  that  has 
happened  is  the  only  thing  that  could  have 
happened.  Nor  have  President  Wilson  and 
his  Cabinet  abdicated.  They  are  in  command, 
and  they  can  be  counted  upon  to  do  all  that  a 
handful  of  mortal  men  can  do  to  infuse  the 
true  spirit  of  democracy  into  our  new  war 
organization.  But  to  spend  a  week  in  Wash- 
ington is  to  get  an  impression  of  events  mov- 
ing rapidly  and  irresistibly;  new  powers  in 
the  hands  of  new  agencies,  accruing  over- 
nis^t;  a  thousand  jobs  crying  to  be  done;  of 
government  executives  too  busy  even  to  give 
thoughtful  indorsement  to  decisions  already 
made,  much  less  to  shape  them  in  the  making. 

What  are  the  implications  and  the  possi- 
bilities in  this  swinging  back  from  govern- 
ment by  democratic  statesmen  and  politicians 
to  government  by  efficient  but  autocratic 
business?  That  they  are  tremendous  no  one 
who  watdies  the  process  can  doubt. 

Organized  labor,  it  is  true,  has  its  place  in 
the  new  extra-legal  war  machinery.  Mr. 
Gompers  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  in  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense.  He  has  appointed  to 
act  with  him  Mr.  V.  Everitt  Macy,  president 
of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  and  his 
committee  is  officered  largely  by  employees  of 
that  Federation.  Mr.  Gompers  is  intensely 
patriotic,  so  much  so  that  his  activities  as  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  have  aroused 
bitter  opposition  among  that  strong  minority 
in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  that 
gives  only  grudging  acquiescence  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's war  policy.  As  pri5sident  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  he  is  the  head 
of  a  great  opportunist  organization  devoted 


to  exceedingly  practical  and  immediate  ends, 
and  his  enthusiastic  patriotism  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  an  asset  of  the  greatest  value  to 
organized  labor  in  making  its  influence  felt 
during  the  conduct  of  the  war.  But  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  Mr.  Gompers  acted 
wisely  in  accepting  the  chairmanship  of  a 
separate  committee  on  labor.  His  organiza- 
tion is  left  without  representation  on  other 
committees  charged  more  directly  with  di- 
recting the  processes  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. In  these  other  committees  will  de- 
cisions affecting  the  workers  be  made,  and 
things  probably  will  move  too  rapidly  to  per- 
mit re-opening  questions  once  decided. 

For  the  most  part,  the  critic  of  events  can 
only  wait  and  see.  The  war  god  is  sweeping 
us  onward  so  rapidly  that  the  only  goal  we 
can  see  clearly  is  victory  in  the  conflict  with 
Germany.  But  two  results  of  the  first  im- 
portance seem  certain  to  ensue.  Administra- 
tive efficiency  at  Washington  is  to  be  in- 
creased to  an  extent  never  dreamed  of  by  the 
most  optimistic  student  of  our  government. 
And  just  as  our  business  executives  will  kick 
through  and  tear  away  the  tangle  of  politics, 
red  tape,  intrigue,  precedent,  inertia  and  lazi- 
ness with  which  every  administration  has 
struggled  at  Washington,  so  they  and  the 
country  will  come  to  see  the  stupid  and  crim- 
inal waste  and  inefficiency  involved  in  admin- 
istering our  great  basic  industries  in  the  in- 
terests of  contending  groups  of  private  bank- 
ers and  profiteers. 

In  a  word,  if  we  are  fortunate  and  the 
writer  not  too  optimistic,  government  will 
adopt  the  methods  of  busin^us,  while  business 
will  adopt  the  animating  motive  of  govern- 
ment,— ^national  service  in  place  of  private 
profit.  This  is  not  to  say  that  private  profit 
and  the  enjojrment  of  unfair  privileges  will 
disappear  as  business  motives :  no  such  happy 
revolution  is  remotely  indicated.  It  is  to  say 
only  that  tiiese  motives  must  be  subordinated 
as  never  before  to  the  motive  of  national  ser- 
vice, that  the  country  will  demand  such  a 
subordination  of  contending  private  interests 
as  will  reduce  waste  and  cross-purposes  and 
anarchy  in  production  and  distribution.  For 
an  appalling  lack  of  intelligent  co-ordination 
among  the  great  private  agencies  that  con- 
trol production  and  transportation  is  one  of 
the  revelations  of  the  moment.  Food  rots  on 
the  tracks  in  Chicago  while  prices  soar  in 
Washington ;  coal  miners  are  idle  in  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  for  lack  of  cars  to  move  the 
product,  while  factories  In  New  England 
shut  down  for  want  of  coal. 

With  Germany  before  us,  we  need  no  re- 
minder tiiat  nationalization  of  industiy  and 
consequent    reduction    of    waste    can    be 
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achieved  without  gain  in  the  direction  of 
democracy  and  the  well  being  of  the  indi- 
vidual. All  that  is  saved  may  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  sinister  and  anti-sodid  pur- 
poses of  a  ruling  class,  and  the  power 
for  evil  of  that .  class  merely  strength- 
ened thereby.  And  to  admit  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  nationalizing  of  our  basic  indus- 
tries is  not  to  furnish  cause  for  callow  rejoic- 
ing. National  service  means  vastly  different 
things  to  different  men.  There  are  sincere 
patriots  among  the  business  executives  on 
the  job  at  Washington  whose  conception  of 
the  nation  is  of  multitudes  bom  to  work 
under  navy  yard  discipline,  directed  by  fore- 
men and  superintendents  with  stop  watdies 
in  hand  and  exercising  the  power  of  arbi- 
trary discharge  to  discourage  insubordina- 
tion, depending  for  any  improvement  in  their 
lot  on  the  opportunities  in  the  existence  of 
which  these  men  fondly  persist  in  believing; 
and  of  a  much  smaller  class  enjoying  privi- 
leges earned  by  their  own  thrift  or  that  of 
their  forebears,  in  possession  of  the  land,  the 
tools,  and  the  authority  which  they  fondly 
persist  in  believing  is  theirs  by  right  of  supe- 
rior industry  and  ability. 

The  war  may  nationalize  our  business. 
Will  it  help  to  socialize  it?  Will  the  spirit  of 
democracy  bum  brighter  or  feebler  as  the 
months  go  by?  It  is  the  question  of  all  ques- 
tions, for  on  it  depends  not  only  our  progress 
at  home,  but  ultimately  our  international  re- 
lations. Until  or  unless  the  time  comes  when 
the  people  are  called  upon  for  real  sacrifices, 
things  will  go  on  in  Washington  as  our 
leaders  and  the  gods  direct.  After  that,  it 
will  go  hard  with  any  government  or  any 
class  that  demands  sacrifices  not  surely  in 
the  cause  of  democracy,  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad. 

NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Week  Ending  May  8. 

Coiifr«Mieiial  Doings. 

By  a  vote  of  220  to  167  the  House  on  May  4  strack 
out  of  the  espionage  biU  the  censorship  clause.  Then 
by  a  vote  of  190  to  185  it  adopted  the  following 
substitute: 

During  any  national  emergency  resulting  from 
a  war  in  which  the  United  States  is  a  party  or 
from  imminence  of  such  war  the  publication  wil- 
fully and  without  proper  authority  of  any  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  national  defence  that  is  or  may 
be  useful  to  the  enemy  is  hereby  prohibited,  and 
the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  declare  by 
proclamation  the  existence  of  such  national  emer- 

fency,  and  is  hereby  authorized  from  time  to  time 
y  proclamation  to  declare  the  character  of  such 
information  which  is  or  may  be  useful  to  the 
enemy,  and  in  any  prosecution  hereunder  the  Jury 
trying  the  cause  shall  determine  not  only  whether 


the  defendant  or  defendants  did  wilfully  and  with- 
out proper  authority  publish  the  information  re- 
lating to  the  national  defence  as  set  out  in  the  in- 
dictment, but  also  whether  such  information  was 
of  such  character  as  to  be  useful  to  the  enemy. 
Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Ibnit  or  restrict  any  discussion,  comment 
or  critidrad  upon  any  fact  or  any  of  the  acts  or 
polides  of  the  Government  or  its  representatives 
or  the  publishing  of  the  same. 
With  this  amendment  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote 
of  260  to  105.      [See  current  volume,  page  425.] 

Chairman  Lever,  of  the  House  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee introduced  on  May  3  a  bill  empowering  the 
Ptesident  during  the  war  to  act  as  follows: 

To  fix  maximum  and  minimum  prices  for  food, 
clothing,  fuel  and  other  necessaries,  and  tiie 
articles  required  for  their  production. 

To  prescribe  regulations  to  govern  the  produc- 
tion of  these  commodities  and,  if  necessary, 
to  requisition  the  producing  factories,  mines  or 
other  establishments. 

To  compel  holders  of  necessaries  to  release  them 
in  amounts  insuring  equitable  distribution. 

To  regulate  exchanges  in  such  a  way  as  to 
eliminate  market  manipulation. 

To  compel  railroads  to  give  preference  to  the 
movement  of  necessaries. 

To  levy  such  importation  duties  as  he  finds 
necessary  to  prevent  excessive  ''dumping^  of 
foreign  products. 

To  impose  limitations  or  prohibitions  upon  the 
use  of  grain  in  the  manufacture  of  liquor. 

Before  the  House  Committee  on  agriculture  on 
May  7,  Herbert  C.  Hoover  of  the  American  Food 
Commission,  declared  price-fixing  provisions  such  as 
the  Lever  bill  contains  had  proven  failures  in 
Europe.  He  urged  immediate  measures  by  a  spe- 
cially created  commission  to  encourage  production 
and  bring  about  equitable  distribution.  He  sug- 
gested particular  attention  to  congestion  in  railroad 
yards  and  at  shipping  docks. 

The  House  pased  on  May  7  the  Senate  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  make  use  of  enony 
vessels  in  American  ports  for  Government  service. 
An  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  vessels  in  tiie 
former  Danish  West  Indies,  now  Virgin  Islands.  A 
hitherto  unpublished  clause  in  the  treaty  with  Den- 
mark by  which  the  islands  were  acquired  requires 
the  exception. 

The  Conference  Committee  of  House  and  Senate 
has  so  far  failed  to  agree  on  the  Conscription  bill. 

The  Coal  Situalioii. 

A  report  to  Congress  on  the  anthracite  coal  situa- 
tion was  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on 
May  5.  It  finds  no  excuse  for  a  panic  or  for  any 
increase  in  price.     The  report  states  in  part: 

The  fair  retail  price  at  any  place  is  the  price 
at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  plus  freight,  plus  the 
reasonable  dealer's  profit  and  cost  of  local  delivery. 
The  Mav  price  at  the  mine  of  ordinary  white  and 
anthracite,  allowing  for  the  forty  cent  discount,  i^ 
approximately  as  follows: 
^ggf   irross  ton    (2,240   lbs.),   $4.05;    net  ton 
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(2,000  lbs.),  $3.61;  stove,  grou  ton,  $4.80;  net 
ton,  $8.84;  chestnut,  $4.40;  net  ton,  $3.98. 

The  commission  finds  l^at  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  symptoms  <xt  tiie  former  unwarranted 
panic  are  recurring.  This  is  intolerable,  and  the 
commission  now,  without  waiting  to  complete  its 
report  on  past  conditions,  is  moved  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  danger  threatening 
consumers  of  anthracite  coal. 

The  commission  is  able  to  say  that  there  now 
exists  ho  good  reason  for  a  panic  in  the  anthracite 
market,  nor  for  any  increase  in  the  present  selling 
price  to  consumers.  On  the  contrary,  the  retail 
prices  generally  obtaining  to-day  are  unwarranted. 

The  wage  increase  agreed  upon  on  April  26, 
1917,  will  involve  an  increased  cost  of  production 
of  between  twenty-four  and  thirty  cents  a  ton.  The 
price  at  which  leading  operators  have!  announced 
that  they  will  sell  will  not  exceed  this  increase. 
The  commission  calls  your  attention  also  to 
otiier  activities  of  speculators  in  anthracite  coal 
who  perform  no  useful  service  in  the  distribution 
of  coal,  but  who  insert  themselves  as  disturbing 
and  clogging  factors  upon  the  industry,  and  whose 
unearned  profits  are  often  much  greater  than  those 
enjoyed  by  either  miner  or  operator  or  honest 
dealer.  These  profits,  in  many  instances  more  than 
100  per  cent,  were  paid  by  the  consumer  together 
with  tremendous  bills  for  car  demurrage. 

Within  the  scope  of  its  powers  this  commission 
will  continue  to  exert  every  influence  to  avert  the 
threatened  recurrence  of  the  conditions  obtaining 
in  the  Winter  of  1916-1917. 

The  commission  will  expose  any  unscrupulous 
wholesaler,  jobber  or  retailer  who  seeks  to  mislead 
the  public  into  a  belief  that  exorbitant  prices  are 
Justifiable,  or  that  there  is  any  necessity  to  join 
in  a  frenzied  bidding  to  secure  immediate  delivery 
for  far-future  needs. 

President  Wilson  on  Free  Speech. 

In  renly  to  the  recent  letter  si^ed  by  Mathew 
Hale,  Amos  Pinchot,  Lillian  D.  Wald,  and  other 
prominent  citizens  protesting  against  interference 
with  free  speech,  Pi^dent  Wilson  wrote  on  May  5 
as  follows: 

The  letter  signed  by  yourself  and  others  under 
date  of  April  16  has,  of  course,  chimed  in  with  my 
own  feelings  and  sentiments.  I  do  not  know 
what  steps  it  will  be  practicable  to  take  in  the  im- 
mediate future  to  safeizruard  the  things  which  I 
agree  with  you  in  thinking  ought  in  any  circum- 
stances to  be  safeguarded,  but  you  may  be  sure  I 
bave  the  matter  in  mind  and  will  act,  T  hone,  at 
the  right  time,  in  the  spirit  of  your  suggestion. 
[See  current  volume,  page  401.] 

Massachusetts  Constitutional  Convention  Election. 

The  election  on  May  1  for  delegates  to  frame  a 
new  constitution  for  Massachusetts  resulted  in  elec- 
tion of  11  delegates  at  large  endorsed  by  the  pro-* 
gressive  element,  4  endorsed  by  the  conservative 
element,  and  one  endorsed  by  both.  Besides  these 
803  delegates  were  elected  by  districts  as  follows: 
conservatives,  125;  progressives,  91;  endorsed  by 
both  sides,  68;  endorsed  by  neither,  19.  The  pro- 
gressive candidates  are  pledged  to  support  the  Initia- 
tive and  Referendum.  The  alignment  in  the  con- 
vention according  to  endorsements  will  thus  be: 
conservatives,  129;  progressives,  102;  endorsed  by 
both  ddee,  69;  ^dorsed  by  neither,  19. 


The  I.  W.  W.  Bxonerated. 

The  trial  at  Bveiett,  Washington,  of  Thomas  H. 
Tracy,  a  member  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  indicted  for  murder  in  connection  with  the 
riot  of  November  6,  resulted  in  acquittal  on  Ma;^. 
Tracy  was  one  of  the  1.  W.  W.'s  whose  attempt  to 
enter  the  city,  after  forcible  deportation  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  order,  caused  Sheriff  McRae  and  his 
deputies  to  shoot  at  the  steamer  from  which  they 
were  about  to  land.  The  Sheriff's  attack  was  re- 
sisted and  in  the  fight  some  of  the  I.  W.  W/s  were 
killed  or  wounded  and  a  deputy  sheriff  was  killed. 
Tracy's  indictment  was  based  on  the  death  of  this 
deputy.  Seventy-two  other  members  were  held,  but 
Tracy's  acquittal  will  probably  cause  release  of  all. 
The  defense  at  the  trial  produced  evidence  showing 
the  lawless  methods  of  the  sheriff  supported  by  the 
Commercial  Club.  The  beating  of  deported  men  and 
other  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  officers  of  the 
law  were  testified  to.  At  the  same  time  it  was  shown 
that  the  I.  W.  W.'s  had  never  resisted  arrest  or  shown 
violence  toward  officers.  Evidence  was  also  pre- 
sented to  show  that  the  Sheriff  and  his  men  had 
been  the  aggressors,  at  the  affair  on  the  dock.  [See 
vol.  xix,  pp.  1068,  1115.] 

Cells  On  Fellow-Lendlords  to  Surrender. 

The  Countess  of  Warwick  issued  an  appeal  on 
April  19  to  England's  landed  aristocracy  to  give  its 
approval  to  abolition  of  private  property  in  land. 
She  said,  in  part: 

We  must  go.  The  aristocracy  of  England  in 
its  position  of  hereditary  landowners,  must  go. 
The  country  rings  wiih  suggestions  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  conditions  under  which  land  is  cul- 
tivated, but  as  I  see  things  the  suggestions  are 
in  no  instance  drastic  enough. 

The  only  cure  for  the  present  evils  seems  to 
me  to  be  State  ownership,  the  abolition  of  all 
private  property  in  the  earth  that  was  given  to 
all  of  us  in  common.  There  are  two  classes  of 
large  landowners  in  England,  the  aristocracy  and 
the  plutocracy.  Aar  a  class,  the  aristocracy  have 
been  good  landlords  within  limits,  but  the  limits 
are  very  marked,  because  they  have  always  been 
a  narrow-minded  body.  The  average  chatelaine 
who  plays  the  part  of  Lady  Bountiful  is  to  me  an 
abomination,  because  her  philanthropy  is  so  closely 
associated  with  dogmatic  religion,  personal  pride, 
and  party  politics. 

I  have  known  estates  where  the  tenants  are  ex- 
pected to  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
nonconformists  are  barred  or  persecuted.  Radical- 
ism is  likewise  suspect.  Farmers,  laborers,  and 
small  village  tradesmen  have  been  ruined  or  exiled 
from  the  pjace  of  their  birth  because  their  opin- 
ions are  contrary  to  those  of  their  landlords.  Men 
and  women  on  such  estates  must  rule  their  lives 
to  order,  think  as  they  are  told  to  think.  If  our 
aristocracy  possessed  the  overwhelming  wisdom 
necessary  to  their  r61e  as  supreme  dictators  all 
would  be  well,  but  I  cannot  reckon  in  their  ranks 
more  than  six  whose  claims  would  bear  momentary 
consideration. 

As  for  the  plutocrats,  the  men  who  have  bought 
lands  and  titles  in  the  open  market — and  the  one 
is  nearly  as  readily  purchased  as  the  other— they 
have  not  the  old  feudal  tradition  of  the  aristoc- 
racy. They  have  been  accustomed  to  make  busi- 
ness ventures  pay;  they  demand  6  per  coat  -- 
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their  outlay  and  employ  an  agent  who  will  see 
that  theT  get  it  The  landlord  of  thia  dasa  it  a 
bad  landlord. 

For  the  betterment  of  social  conditions  in  Eng- 
land  a  supreme  sacrifice  is  required.  It  is  no 
more  than  justice  that  the  men  who  have  offered 
their  lives  in  this  war  for  Britain  should  have 
the  freedom  of  Britain  for  their  reward.  It  is  no 
justice  that  calls  men  to  fight  for  the  land  and 
leaves  it  in  the  hands  of  a  fraction  of  those  who 
fought.  To  me  it  is  impossible  that  in  the  future 
''His  Grace"  or  ''My  Lord"  should  own  square  miles 
of  mother  earth  for  which  Tom  died  and  Dick  was 
sore  wounded  and  Harry  fought  unscathed. 

The  country  has  great  needs.    If  it  is  to  remain 
solvent  the  united  work  of  one  and  all  is  neces- 
sary.   The  old  feudal  landlord  will  be  an  anach- 
ronism, the  new  jnoney-spun  landlord  an  abom- 
ination.   Only  the  State  can  own  the  land  in  trust 
for  those  who  can  make  it  productive.     We  who 
are  in  the  high  places  in  ifn^land  should  retire 
from  them  in  the  real  halo  of  renunciation^  and 
our  act  of  sacrifice  would  be  a  better  memorial 
than  the  best  of  us  -could  have  hoped  to  gain. 
Affiliated  with  reform  movements  of  a  Socialistic 
character  for  many  years,  the  Countess  of  Warwick 
was  led  into  special  activity  on  the  land  question 
by  Mrs.  Joseph  Pels  at  the  time  of  the  latter's  latest 
visit  to  England.  The  Countess  is  herself  an  exten- 
sive land  owner.  The  extent  of  her  holdings  has  been 
estimated  at  23,000  acres. 

European  War. 

Military  activity  on  the  western  front  is  now 
almost  continuous.  The  British  on  the^drd  renewed 
their  attack  on  an  18-mile  front  east  and  southeast  of 
Arras,  in  which  several  strategic  points  and  600 
yards  of  the  Hindenburg  line  were  taken.  The  most 
desperate  counter  attacks  of  the  best  German  troops 
have  failed  to  dislodge  the  British  from  their  ad- 
vanced position.  The  village  of  BuUecourt  which 
has  been  so  strongly  held  by  the  Germans  is  now 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  British,  and  is 
expected  momentarily  to  fall  into  their  hands.  On 
the  4th  the  French  began  an  attack  on  the  Aisne 
front,  extending  from  the  angle  near  Soissons  to  West 
Champagne,  that  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  im- 
portant town  of  Craonne  and  the  Aisne  Heights, 
which  are  estimated  to  be  of  great  importance.  This 
advance  on  a  20-mile  front  included  the  capture  of 
6,100  German  prisoners.  This  makes  29,000  pris- 
oners taken  by  the  French  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  movement  on  April  16.  Little  of  mo- 
ment is  reported  from  the  other  military  fronts. 
rSee  current  volume,  page  426.] 
^     e 

Submarine  activities  continue  without  apparent 
abatement.  The  toll  taken  of  merchant  shipping  is 
recognized  as  of  the  very  first  importance,  and  every 
effort  of  the  Entente  Allies  and  the  American  Gov- 
ernment is  directed  toward  overcoming  the  menace. 
J.  Bernard  Walker,  editor  of  the  Setentific  American, 
estimates  Germany's  submarines  at  not  less  than  600. 
He  credits  her  with  700  in  six  months,  and  1,200 
in  a  year.  French  and  British  officials,  while  rec- 
ognizing the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  profess 
entire  confidence  in  their  ability  to  withstand  the 
submarine  attack. 


No  news  has  been  given  out  regarding  the  military 
activities  of  the  American  Government,  aside  from 
the  general  preparations  in  all  departments.  The 
consultations  between  the  British  and  French  com- 
missions and  the  Government  at  Washington  look 
to  complete  co-operation  among  the  several  govern- 
ments in  ejecting  their  common  purpose.  The  French 
commission  made  a  visit  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
other  western  cities  during  the  week,  and  will  Tisit 
New  York  on  their  return.  The  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  are  working  together 
to  control  the  food  supply  in  the  two  countries* 

The  agitation  within  Germany  continues  with  in- 
creasing ferver.  The  Reichstag  committee  on  the 
Constitution  is  proposing  radical  changes  in  the  way 
of  limiting  the  powers  of  the  Kaker.  Instead 
of  having  personal  control  of  the  Navy,  with  power 
to  appoint  all  officers,  it  is  proposed  that  sudi  ap- 
pointments shall  be  countersigned  by  the  war  nun- 
ister  who  will  be  responsible  to  the  Reichstag.  The 
Conservatives  are  bitterly  opposing  these  changes. 
They  are  also  opposing  the  move  to  make  the  Chan- 
cellor responsible  to  the  Reichstag. 
e     e 

Peace  negotiations  through  Socialist  agencies 
gathering  at  Stockholm  continue,  but  with  little  ap- 
parent effect.  Dissension  among  the  members  from 
the  different  countries  prevents  any  agreement.  The 
basis  upon  which  an  agreement  has  been  attempted 
has  been  no  annexation  of  territory,  and  no  indem- 
nity. But  some  of  the  members  claim  that  this  does 
not  apply  to  the  restoration  of  t^e  destroyed  prop- 
erty of  Belgium.  That  and  the  wilfully  destroyed 
property  in  northern  France  should,  they  claim,  be 
restored  by  Germany.  But  this  is  opposed  by  the 
German  delegates. 

The  British  war  budget  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
introduced  in  the  Commons  on  the  2d,  carries  esti- 
mates for  the  expenditure  of  $11,461,905,000.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Andrew  Benar  Law, 
said  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  w«r  M*110,- 
000,000  had  been  advanced  by  Great  Britain  to  her 
Allies,  and  $710,000,000  to  her  dominions.  The  in- 
creases in  taxes  are  confined  to  advancing  the  tax 
on  excess  profits  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  raising  the 
tax  on  tdbacco  and  on  higher  priced  amusement 
tickets.  Mr.  Law  said  that  26  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
penditures is  met  by  current  revenue.  The  national 
debt,  including  the  amount  advanced  to  Allies  and 
colonies,  now  amounts  to  $19,270,000,000. 
#     e 

The  Russian  national  debt,  which  in  January,  1914, 
was  $3,406,000,000,  wiU  be,  it  is  estimated  by  fall  of 
the  present  year,  $20,908,000,000,  with  an  estimated 
interest  charge  of  $1,968,200,000. 

The  Belgian  Government  has  been  advised  that 
the  United  States  will  devote  $160,000,000  to  pro- 
visioning the  occupied  districts  of  Belgium  and 
France,  $90,000,000  to  the  former,  and  $60,000,000  to 
the  latter.  The  cost  of  feeding  the  population  of  the 
occupied  districts  is  estimated  at  $7,000,000  a  month, 
which  means  that  relief  is  assured  for  a  long  time. 
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In  addition  to  the  $200»000,000  advanced  by  the 
United  SUtes  to  Great  Britain,  another  $26,000,000 
has  been  placed  to  her  credit  for  the  purchase  of 
rappliea  in  this  country.  France  is  to  have  at  once 
$100,000,000.  Roumania  desires  $20,000,000  to  $30,- 
000,000,  and  Serbia  is  asking  for  $20,000,000. 

The  Belgian  Government  reports  that  the  assur- 
ances given  by  German  authorities  that  deportation 
of  Belgians  would  cease,  and  that  those  unjustly  de- 
ported would  be  returned,  have  not  been  fulfilled. 
The  only  persons  returned  have  been  those  unfit  for 
work.  Two-thirds  of  the  number  are  still  in  cap- 
tivity. Various  means  have  been  resorted  to  in  the 
camps  to  compel  the  men  to  sign  a  ''voluntary" 
agreement  to  work;  but  the  severest  hardships  have 
been  unavailing,  it  is  reported,  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.  Baron  Friedrich  von  Falkenhausen,  the 
new  German  governor,  arrived  in  Brussels  on  tiie  5th. 

RumU. 

Disordei*  broke  out  in  Petrograd  on  the  night  of 
the  dd  between  factions  struggling  for  the  mastery. 
A  dem<mstrstion  was  made  by  the  populace  and  a&tae 
sokliers  against  the  Provisional  Government  The 
point  of  complaint  was  the  note  stating  Russia's  war 
position  sent  by  the  Government  to  the  Entente 
Allies.  Foreign  Minister  Miliukoff  met  the  opposi- 
tion with  firmness,  defending  his  act,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeding in  winning  over  the  leaders.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  vote  of  confidence  .by  the  Workmen's  and 
S<Miers'  Delegates,  the  extra  legal  body  that  has 
shared  in  the  govemmmit  of  the  country.  The 
Duma  is  to  be  convoked  at  once.  This  is  the  first 
tune  it  has  met  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman<^ 
dynasty.  Later  dispatches  indicate  a  more  united 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  various  factions.  Mili- 
tary aflEairs  are  apparently  in  a  chaotic  state,  but 
there  i^pears  to  be  no  disposition  of  the  troops  to 
mutiny.     [See  current  volume,  page  426.] 

PdMUne. 

Reports  from  Jaffa,  which  has  been  the  ce>nter  of 
Sonist  activities,  and  which  contains  many  Jews 
who  have  gone  to  Palestine  under  colonizing  plans, 
indicate  the  grossest  treachery  on  t^e  part  of  the 
Turidsh  authorities.  Eight  thousand  Jews  were  or- 
dered from  their  homes  without  permission  to  carry 
provisions  or  other  belongings,  which  were  pillaged 
by  the  natives  and  Bedouins.  The  Jewish  suburbs 
and  colony  ventures  in  the  surrounding  country 
which  showed  such  encouraging  results  have  been 
completely  destroyed.  It  is  reported  that  DJemal 
Pasha,  military  governor  of  Palestine,  is  persecuting 
the  Jews  because  of  the  advance  of  the  British  forces, 
and  threatens  them  with  the  fate  of  the  Armenians. 


NOTES 

—The  Louisiana  sugar  crop  of  1916  was  607^ 
800,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  832,800,000  pounds 
over  the  previous  year. 

^The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  on  May  7  up- 
held the  validity  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 


granted  to  tMrd  class  cities  in  1918.  The  decision 
sustains  an  Initiative  petition  in  Wilkes-Barre  to 
repeal  an  ordinance  granting  a  lighting  franchise. 

— The  New  York  State  Senate  passed  on  May  2 
a  bill  restoring  the  party  convention  system  of  nom- 
inating candidates  for  State  offices,  but  giving 
the  voters  a  chance  to  call  by  petition  a  primary  to 
pass  on  the  action  of  the  convention. 

— The  recently  elected  National  Committee  of  the 
Singletax  League  of  the  United  States  will  hold  its 
first  meeting  on  May  13  in  New  York  City  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  American  section  of  the  Joseph 
Fels  International  Commission,  122  £.  d7th  Street. 

— ^Australian  dispatches  indicate  that  in  the  re- 
cent election  the  Nationalists,  of  which  Premier 
Hughes  is  the  leader,  have  won  enough  seats  to  give 
them  a  majority  in  that  body.  The  complexion  of 
the  Senate,  according  to  first  returns,  has  not  been 
determined. 

— ^A  convention  to  consider  transportation  prob- 
lems has  been  called  to  meet  at  the  Statler  Hotel, 
Detroit,  on  May  22  and  28  by  the  Emergency  League 
to  Consider  National  Transportation  and  Rate 
Problems.  F.  F.  Ingram  is  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  J.  H.  Duthie  secretary.  Headquarters  are 
at  821  Ford  Building,  Detroit  Among  questions 
to  come  up  are  the  proposed  15  per  cent,  advance 
in  railway  rates,  railway  earnings,  traffic  conges- 
tion and  similar  matters. 

— ^A  published  announcement  of  Seattle's  muni- 
diMtUy-owned  electric  li^t  bureau  shows  that  un- 
der private  ownership  in  1900  the  rate  for  light  to 
private  consumers  was  20  cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 
In  1902  the  first  bond  issue  was  voted  on  for  muni- 
cipal service  and  resulted  in  reduction  of  rate  to  12 
cents.  In  1905  the  first  city  contract  was  let  at 
a  rate  of  9  cents.  This  has  been  steadily  reduced 
until  on  November  1,  1916,  the  dt  yserved  48,000 
customers  at  a  rate  of  5^  cents. 

Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  at  Washington,  in  urging  greater  care  of 
babies  in  this  country,  says:  ''No  sounder  patriotic 
service  can  be  offered  at  this  time  than  the  prac- 
tical study  of  how  each  community  can  preserve  the 
welfare  of  its  children,  its  last  line  of  defense.  Eng- 
land has  learned  so  well  the  need  of  protecting  her 
mothers  and  babies  that  infant-welfare  work  has  re- 
doubled there  since  the  war  began.  For  the  first 
year  of  war  her  infant  mortality  rate  was  higher 
than  in  previous  years,  but  for  1916  it  was  the  low- 
est rate  on  record  for  that  country." 

— The  People's  Power  League  of  Montreal  and 
Vicinity,  of  which  Charles  P.  Rice  is  President  and 
Arthur  J.  Machin,  Secretary,  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  discussion  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  problems  that  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  community.  The  League  is  to  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  eight 
hour  day,  housing  conditions,  transportation,  public 
ownership  of  public  utilities,  abolition  of  property 
qualifications  for  public  office,  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall,  compulsory  free  education  and  school  sup- 
plies, adult  suffrage,  proportional  representation, 
taxation  of  land  values,  and  local  option  in  taxation. 
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PRESS  OPINIONS 

Menacing  Privilef  •• 

The  Chicago  Journal,  April  28. — Have  our  sugar 
barons  thought  of  the  probable  results  of  the  Amer- 
ican protectorate  over  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo? 
For  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  hundred  years 
there  is  order  throughout  the  island  of  HaitL  In 
the  old  days»  before  the  black  insurrections,  this 
island  produced  more  sugar  than  Cuba,  and  can  do 
it  again.  All  that  is  lacking  is  capital  and  science, 
and  both  will  be  supplied  the  moment  the  new  re- 
gime is  found  permanent.  With  a  second  Cuba  at 
our  very  doors,  what  possible  excuse  could  be  found 
for  the  needless,  expensive  effort  to  stimulate  our 
artificial  domestic  sugar  industry  into  life  by  a 
''protective"  tariff?  Why  insist  on  getting  our 
sweetening  in  the  costliest  way,  instead  of  in  the 
cheapest?  Why  not  put  sugar  on  the  free  list,  im- 
pose an  excise  tax  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  rev- 
enue, and  announce  once  for  all  that  American 
guards  will  maintain  order  in  Haiti  and  American 
ships  keep  open  the  sea  roads  from  that  island  to 
our  coasts? 

Whmrm  Labor  Rules. 

Chriatian  Science  Monitor  (Boston),  April  28. — 
A  correspondent  of  a  journal  published  in  Valpa- 
raiso, Chili,  writing  an  article  from  Punta  Arenas, 
Patagonia,  indicate  that  the  motto  of  striking 
worlanen,  ''All  accumulated  capital  is  labor  not  paid 
for,"  was  very  near  realization  in  1917.  Inasmuch 
as  the  town  last  mentioned  is  the  southernmost  place 
of  importance  on  the  American  Continent,  the  in- 
ference seems  clear  that  industrial  Utopia  is  a  pos- 
sibility, if  only  those  trying  to  establish  it  get  far 
enough  away  from  the  centers  of  civilization.  Such 
an  inference  can  be  drawn  with  even  more  certainty 
from  an  article  which  the  same  correspondent  writes 
from  Porvenir,  a  place  removed  from  Punta  Arenas 
by  a  difficult  steamboat  trip  across  the  Strait  of 
Magellan.  At  Porvenir,  he  says,  there  are  three 
governments,  one  of  Chile,  another  of  Argentina, 
and  a  third  of  the  Labor  Federation,  that  of  t^ 
Labor  Federation  being  the  only  one  which  anybody 
seriously  acknowledges. 

A  Comparison  of  Editors. 

The  New  York  Times,  May  8.— When  a  Max- 
milian  Harden  shows  common  sense  and  a  good 
knowledge  of  facts  in  writing  about  conditions  in 
his  own  country  and  its  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries, we  all  at  once  hail  him  as  a  superman  among 
his  editorial  colleagues.  And  so  he  is  1  Yet  he  has 
written  nothing  except  what  most  editors  out  of 
Germany  have  written  scores  of  times — nothing  that 
required  more  than  the  ability  to  see  what  was  right 
before  his  eyes  and  the  inclination  to  tell  the 
straight  story  of  what  he  saw. 

This  is  not  intended  as  depreciation  of  Harden's 
merit  as  a  journalist,  and  least  of  all  is  it  the  with- 
holding of  deserved  recognition  of  his  courage  and 
his  intelligence.  But  what  a  commentary  it  is  on 
the  other  German  editors— on  their  ability,  their 


courage,  and  their  intelligence.  They  have  been 
content,  the  docile  creatures,  to  do  the  bidding  of 
their  masters,  to  write  what  they  were  told  to  write, 
to  assist  in  the  leading  of  the  German  people  into 
fatal  delusions.  They  have  their  reward,  but  it  is 
not  Harden's  reward. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  TEACHERS'  WAR-TIME  DUTY. 

We  find  ourselves  today  in  war,  a  war  encircling 
the  greater  part  of  civilized  mankind.  Whatever 
may  be  our  view  of  the  processes  which  have 
brought  the  world  to  this  point,  we  have  now  to  face 
the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  nations  is  foeoased 
on  this  gigantic  conflict  and  that  our  ovm  country 
is  now  involved  in  it. 

We  recognize  that  our  government  has  been  loath 
to  Join  the  struggle  and  has  entered  into  it  only 
after  long  and  searching  deliberation.  Congress  has 
declared  war  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Americans  to 
accept  this  mandate.  The  voice  of  law  commands 
loyal  and  earnest  service,  and  American  patriotiBm 
will  respond  to  the  call.  Service  is  the  privilege  of 
each  and  every  citizen,  and  the  measure  of  service  is 
always  the  nation's  need. 

We  enter  upon  this  war,  as  stated  by  PresidMit 
Wilson,  with  "a  profound  sense  of  the  solemn  and 
even  tragical  character  of  the  step  .  .  .  and  of  the 
grave  responsibilities  which  it  involves."  We  hope 
with  him  that  we  have  made  "clear  to  all  the  world 
what  our  motives  and  objects  are,"  and  we  trust 
that  during  the  war  we  shall  remain  faithful  to  the 
high  traditions  of  America.  To  keep  our  minds  and 
our  hearts  clear,  let  us  refer  often,  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary,  to  the  words  of  the  President,  who  has 
struck  the  keynote  of  a  new  spirit,  even  in  the  tra- 
gedy of  war:  ''Just  because  we  fight  without  ran- 
cor and  without  selfish  object,  seeking  nothing  for 
ourselves  but  what  we  shall  wish  to  share  with  all 
free  peoples,  we  shall,  I  feel  confident,  conduct  our 
operations  as  belligerents  without  passion  and  our- 
selves observe  with  proud  punctilio  the  principles 
of  right  and  of  fair  play  we  profess  to  be  fighting 
for." 

President  Wilson  challenges  American  patriotism 
in  his  plea  "to  conduct  ourselves  as  belligerents  in 
a  high  spirit  of  right  and  fairness  because  we  act 
without  animus."  We  shall  have  occasion,  again 
and  again,  during  the  ''fiery  trial  and  sacrifice  ahead 
of  us"  to  prove  that  our  hearts  are  right  and  our 
traditions  true.  There  will  be  none  of  the  old  pas- 
sions of  war.  Our  friendships  need  not  be  dis- 
turbed, and  as  the  President  says,  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  prove  this  "in  our  daily  attitude  and 
actions  toward  the  millions  of  men  and  women  of 
German  birth  and  native  sympathy  who  live  among 
us  and  share  our  life  .  .  .  who  are,  in  fact,  loyal 
to  their  neighbors  and  to  the  Government  in  the 
hour  of  test"  Consistent  with  all  this,  there  will 
be  an  interchange  of  good-will,  regardless  of  race 
or  nationality.  A  cult  of  hatred  has  no  place  in  free 
America,  for  tolerance  is  the  first  principle  of 
democracy. 

Let  us  scorn  to  hate.     In  the  midst  of  the  con- 
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flicty  which  is  waged  for  international  f reedom,  let 
08  reassert  our  belief  in  law,  the  absolute  prerequi- 
site for  a  democratic  world.  While  we  fight,  let  us 
prepare  for  i>eace.  President  Wilson,  in  his  great 
speech  to  the  Senate  on  January  22,  sounded  this 
note.  ''The  statesmen  of  the  world  muft  plan  for 
peace,  and  nations  must  adjust  and  accommodate 
their  policy  to  it,  as  they  have  planned  for  war  and 
made  ready  for  pitiless  contest  and  rivalry."  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  and  a  half  years,  leaders  of  thought, 
wherever  to  be  found,  have  pointed  the  way,  and 
there  exists  today  substantial  agreement  on  many 
of  the  essentials  necessary  for  the  avoidance  of  war 
in  the  future.  A  judicial  union  of  the  nations  and 
a  permanent  international  conference  have  become 
familiar  axioms  in  the  plans  for  a  durable  peace. 

With  these  high  words  before  us,  it  becomes  the 
patriotic  duty  of  American  citizens  to  study  and  to 
encourage  the  study  of  these  plans  put  forward  to 
achieve  a  definite  concert  of  the  Powers  and  a  just 
war  settlement.  Let  us  keep  this  before  our  minds, 
for  even  though  we  achieve  military  successes,  we 
shall  not  be  victorious  unless  our  preparations  for 
peace,  backed  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  come  into 
full  fruition  at  the  dose  of  the  war. 

What  is  the  special  service  which  teachers  may 
render  in  this  war?  Anger,  hate  of  other  nations, 
should  be  kept  from  the  school-room.  The  schools 
shoold  maintain  a  civic  and  moral  stability  among 
the  youth  of  the  land.  This  is  the  opportunity  to 
inspire  anew  a  love  for  American  institutions  and 
American  ideals.  Civic  service,  appropriate  to 
youth,  imbued  with  devotion  to  the  nation's  need, 
would  constitute  a  material  support  to  the  country 
in  this  time  of  national  crisis.  The  school  childr^i 
of  the  United  States  could,  for  example,  through 
home  and  school  gardens,  make  a  substantial  offer- 
ing to  the  problem  of  food  production  during  the 
war.  This  and  other  forms  of  youthful  service, 
consciously  entered  upon  for  the  nation's  good, 
would  develop  a  sane  and  logical  patriotism  among 
onr  young  people — a  mighty  bulwark  for  the  wel- 
fare of  any  nation. 

We  shall  not  be  true  to  our  young  citizens,  how- 
ever, if  we  withhold  from  them  the  hope  of  a  new 
world  order.  If  we  are  sincere  in  our  plans  for 
peace,  we  shall  impart  to  those  who  will  determine 
the  life  of  the  future  the  knowledge  of  those  pro- 
cttBses  which  we,  according  to  our  judgment,  deem 
wise  and  practical.  Nay,  more,  we  shall  inspire  the 
youth  of  today  with  a  vision  of  a  different  world. 
Truly,  the  next  great  forward  step  of  humanity 
must  begin  in  the  schools. 

Our  efforts  in  this  direction  should  not  be  inter- 
rupted. The  observance  of  the  eighteenth  of  May, 
Peace  Day,  or  International  Day,  which  has  been 
the  program  of  the  schools  of  this  country  and  of 
other  countries  for  over  a  decade,  is  of  peculiar 
importance  this  year,  when  we,  through  the  voice 
of  our  Ih^sident,  are  professedly  waging  war  for 
international  freedom  and  justice.  We  should  teach 
^e  young  people  the  way  to  freedom  and  justice. 
It  is  most  fitting  that  the  anniversary  of  the  open- 
%  of  the  First  Hague '  Conference,  the  starting 
point  and  the  center  of  international  law  and  order, 
should  be  celebrated  in  the  schools  this  year.  The 
<*8ervBnce  of  Peace  Day  offers  an  opportunity  to 


point  out  the  value  of  arbitration,  conciliation  and 
judicial  settiement  The  exercises  might  well  recite 
the  successes  of  the  Arbitration  Court  at  The  Hague, 
established  by  the  First  Hague  Conference.  It  is 
timely  to  call  attention  to  the  fifteen  cases  of  dis- 
pute settied  effectively  by  this  arbitration  tribunal, 
which  was  indeed  fully  competent  to  have  settied 
the  initial  dispute  in  the  present  world  confiict  Our 
young  people  should  know  of  the  proposed  World 
Court,  accepted  in  principle  at  the  Second  Hague 
Conference,  and  which  is,  among  all  the  factors 
entering  into  a  permanent  peace  plan,  the  one  uni- 
versally accepted.  A  Peace  Day  exercise  this  year 
offers  a  great  opportunity  to  take  note  of  these  solid 
foundations  of  law  and  order. 

On  those  who  administer  education  in  this  critical 
time  rests  the  responsibility  of  preserving  and  ad- 
vancing those  ideals  for  which  all  nations  should 
strive,  and  of  establishing  an  unbroken  unity  of 
youthful  civic  service  and  devotion  to  the  nation's 
welfare.  May  we  in  our  hour  of  test  still  be  able 
to  maintain  the  American  ideal  of  democracy,  and 
may  the  teachers  of  America  continue  to  be  the  con- 
secrated servants  of  the  democratic  ideal.  God  grant 
that  on  the  pages  of  the  world's  history,  the  United 
States  will  stand  out  as  a  nation  which  remained 
true  to  its  purpose  in  the  service  of  humanity. 

Boston.  Mats.  FANNIE  FERN  ANDREWS. 

BOOKS 

A  MESSAGE  OF  HOPE. 

Wliy  Km  llfht.  By  Bertnmd  RuiaeU.  Published  by  The 
Century  ComfMny,  New  York.     Price,  $1.60. 

''Those  of  us  who  feel  the  need  of  a  change  must 
not  sit  still  in  dull  despair;  we  can,  if  we  choose, 
profoundly  influence  the  future." 

This  is  the  message  arriving  in  America  at  an 
opportune  time  from  Bertrand  Russell,  England's 
foremost  radical  today.  It  is  a  call  to  action,  and 
it  shames  those  of  us  in  America  who  have  yielded 
even  temporarily  to  a  feeling  of  impotence  as  we 
have  watched  the  approach  of  the  wave  of  archaic 
patriotism — a  wave  that  threatens  to  submerge  for 
a  time  the  great  social  and  economic  movements  on 
which  our  hearts  are  set. 

For  surely  if  such  a  book  as  "Why  Men  Fight," 
just  published  in  this  country  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany, can  be  written  amid  the  bitterness  and  ha- 
treds of  war-torn  England — ^if  so  strong  and  splen- 
did an  impulse  to  recreate  our  world  in  a  spirit  of 
love  and  freedom  can  surmount  the  persecution  and 
discouragement  which  Russell  has  faced,  then  those 
in  America  who  have  enlisted  for  the  struggle 
against  ignorance  and  tyranny  and  intolerance  in 
whatever  form  have  no  cause  for  despair,  let  the 
worst  of  our  fears  be  realized. 

Russeirs  book  presents  no  plan  for  averting  war 
tomorrow  or  the  next  day  or  next  year.  It  blinks 
no  fact  that  makes  war  probable  by  limiting  men's 
sympathies  and  stimulating  their  impulse  to  pug- 
nacity. The  task  it  presents  is  colossal — a  task  that 
neither  our  generation  nor  the  next  can  possibly  com- 
plete. And  it  carries  its  conviction  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess, not  by  recounting  present  triumphs  or  predict- 
ing immediate  future  victories,  but  by  showing  us  a 
spirit  so  beautiful  and  so  courageous  that  no  one  can 
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dose  the  volume  without  knowing  that  tlie  light  is 
burning  strong  and  dear,  and  that  one  day  it  will 
flood  the  earth. 

Transcending  even  the  dear  vision  and  the  un- 
blinking courage  that  have  enabled  him  to  put  his 
finger  on  one  after  another  of  the  econoi^c  and 
social  maladjustments  that  breed  hatred  and  sd- 
fishness  and  war,  is  Russell's  appeal  for  a  life  of 
the  spirit  without  which  all  is  vanity.  Indeed,  it  is 
this  transcendent  quality  that  gives  Russell's  book 
itu  rare  inspiration.  Rare,  because  too  many  radi- 
cals are  prone  to  lose  sight  of  any  end  beyond  the 
attainment  of  objects  that,  after  all,  are  only  means, 
and  so  to  suffer  discouragement  and  disillusionment 
except  in  those  moments  when  the  exdtement  of 
combat  sustains  them. 

Russell  closes  his  book  with  a  passionate  protest 
against  the  wrong  thinking  that  has  sent  the  flower 
of  the  nations  to  slaughter.  It  is  as  near  as  he 
comes  in  all  the  book  to  bitterness.    He  writes: 

"It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  come  in  contact 
as  a  teacher  with  voung  men  of  many  different  na- 
tions— young  men  in  whom  hope  was  alive,  in  whom 
the  creative  energy  existed  that  would  have  realized 
in  the  world  some  part  at  least  of  the  imagined 
beauty  by  which  they  lived.  They  have  be«i  swept 
into  the  war^  some  on  one  side,  some  on  the  other. 
Some  are  still  fighting,  some  are  maimed  for  life, 
some  are  dead;  of  those  who  survive  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  will  have  lost  the  life  of  the  spirit, 
that  hope  will  have  died,  that  energy  will  be  spent, 
and  that  the  years  to  come  will  be  only  a  weary 
joumev  towards  the  grave.  Of  all  this  tragedy, 
not  a  few  of  those  who  teach  seem  to  have  no  f eel*- 
ing.  With  ruthless  logic,  they  prove  that  these 
young  men  have  been  sacrificed  unavoidably  for 
some  coldly  abstract  end;  undisturbed  themselves, 
they  lapse  quickly  into  comfort  after  any  momentary 
assault  of  feeling.  In  such  men  the  fire  of  the  spirit 
is  dead.  If  it  were  living,  it  would  go  out 
to  meet  the  spirit  in  the  young,  with  a  love 
as  poignant  as  the  love  of  father  or  mother. 
It  would  be  unaware  of  the  bounds  of  self; 
their  tragedy  would  be  its  own.  Something  would 
cry  out:  'No,  this  is  not  right:  this  is  not  good; 
this  is  not  a  holy  cause,  in  which  the  brightness  of 
youth  is  destroyed  and  dimmed.  It  is  we,  the  dd, 
who  have  sinned;  we  have  sent  these  young  men  to 
the  battlefields  for  our  evil  passions,  our  spiritual 
death,  our  failure  to  live  generously  out  of  the 
warmth  of  the  heart  and  out  of  the  living  vision 
of  the  spirit  Let  us  come  out  of  this  death,  for  it 
is  we  who  are  dead,  not  the  young  men  who  have 
died  through  our  fear  of  life.  Their  very  ghosts 
have  more  life  than  we;  they  hold  us  up  for  ever 
to  the  shame  and  obloquy  of  all  the  ages  to  come. 
Out  of  their  ghosts  must  come  life,  and  it  is  we 
whom  they  must  vivify.' " 

Russell  exalts  the  life  of  impulse,  would  so  re- 
mold institutions  and  systems  as  to  give  it  free  play. 
He  would  curb  the  powers  of  the  State,  therefore, 
and  substitute  voluntary  associations  wherever 
possible.  He  sees  in  syndicalism  and  the  coopera- 
tive movement  two  possible  solutions  for  the  prob- 
lems of  industry.  He  does  not  accept  justice  or  eco- 
nomic well  being  as  final  ends.  Love,  the  instinct  of 
constructiveness,  and  the  joy  of  life  are  the  three 
forces  on  which  he  relies  to  make  over  the  world. 

Many  of  Russell's  most  effective  passages  are  those 
that  define  and  condemn  the  property  standard.    He 


shows  how  the  possessive  impulse  as  opposed  to  tbe 
creative  impulse  has  made  against  vitality  and 
growth.  ''The  supreme  prindple,"  he  tells  us,  •'both 
in  politics  and  private  life,  should  be  to  promote  all 
that  is  creative,  and  so  to  diminish  the  impulses  and 
desires  that  center  around  possession."  Those  words 
are  italiciaed  as  presenting  the  central  prindple  of 
the  reconstruction  which  will  redeem  humanity. 

On  ahnost  every  page  of  tiie  chapters  on  "The 
State,"  "War  as  an  Institution,**  "Property,"  "Edu- 
cation," "Marriage  and  the  Population  Question,** 
and  "Religion  and  the  Churches,"  are  passages  one 
would  wish  to  quote.  Never,  perhaps,  has  the  radi- 
cal view  on  all  these  questions  been  stated  so  dearly, 
courageously,  and  convincingly,  and  so  synthesized 
with  a  purpose  transcending  any  one  of  the  changes 
that  are  urged.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  every  ques- 
tion is  treated  with  the  strength,  clearness  and  brev- 
ity that  charactoriie  this  passage  on  the  land 
question: 

"There  is  no  Justification  for  private  property  in 
land,  except  the  historical  necessity  to  concuiate 
turbulent  robbers  who  would  not  otherwise  have 
obeyed  the  law.  ...  It  is  a  singular  example 
of  human  inertia  that  men  should  have  contiHued 
until  now  to  endure  the  tyranny  and  extorticm  which 
a  small  minority  are  able  to  inflict  by  ttmr  posses- 
sion of  the  land.  No  good  to  the  community,  of  any 
sort  or  kind,  results  from  the  private  ownership  of 
land.  If  men  were  reasonable,  they  would  decree 
that  it  should  cease  tomorrow,  with  no  compensation 
beyond  a  moderate  life  income  to  the  present  holders. 
"The  mere  abolition  of  rent  would  not  remove  the 
injustice,  since  it  would  confer  a  capndous  advan- 
tage upon  tiie  occupiers  of  liie  best  sites  and  tlie 
most  fertile  land.  It  is  necessary  ^at  theve  should 
be  rent,  but  it  should  be  paid  to  the  State  or  to  some 
body  which  performs  public  services.  Such  a  method 
would  be  just,  and  would  not  only  hdp  to  relieve 
poverty,  but  would  prevent  wasteful  employment  of 
land  and  the  tjrranny  of  local  magnates.  Much 
that  appears  as  the  power  of  capital  is  really  the 
power  of  the  landowner — ^for  example,  the  power 
of  railway  companies  and  mine-owners.  The  evfl 
and  injustice  of  the  present  system  are  glaring,  but 
men's  patience  of  preventable  evils  to  wMdi  they 
are  accustomed  is  so  great  that  it  ilB  impoesible  to 
guess  when  they  will  put  an  end  to  this  strsoige 
abMrdity."  geokge  p.  west. 

AN  IMAGINARY  DISCOVERY. 

Th«  Love  Letttrt  of  St  John.  AnonymocM.  PuUidied  by 
MitcheU  Kennerly.  New  York.     Price  $1.26.  ' 

For  some  reason,  tradition  has  given  us  far  less 
about  St.  John  than  about  less  prominent  disciples. 
Almost  all  the  tradition  that  we  have  is  that  in  his 
old  age  he  constantly  repeated,  ''Little  children,  love 
one  another."  The  writer  of  these  letters  indicates 
that  the  ''one  another"  is  a  later  addition,  put  <m 
to  soften  or  to  deny  the  radical  doctrine  that  we 
must  love  every  one  in  every  way.  But  whoever  it 
was  that  wrote  or  edited  these  letters,  they  show 
clearly  that  the  love  which  John  spoke  of  in  his 
Epistles  was  very  human,  as  well  as  divine. 

There  is  such  a  living  appeal  in  the  lines,  that  in 
reading  the  book  one  receives  the  uncanny  sensa- 
tion that,  in  spite  of  the  improbability  of  it»  the 
book  reflects  real  people  and  real  emotions.  One 
feels  that  perhaps  these  letters  were,  after  all,  saved 
by  some  marvellous  means  from  the  stem  censor- 
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ship  of  the  early  church  and  are  now  at  last  bring- 
ing their  message  to  the  latter  days.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  one  of  the  epistles  of  St  John  is  ad- 
dressed to  "The  Elect  Lady/'  and  if  it  be  tnie  that 
the  Revelations  were  written  by  John,  its  ecstatic 
J«d  almost  delirious  imagery  may  have  been  nur- 
tured in  the  early  love. 

^yhile  this  may  not  be  true,  there  are  other  sup- 
positions and  legends.  For  Wilde  makes  Salome  in 
ioye  with  Baptist  John  and  legend  has  supplied  us 
^^^  the  surmises  made  by  the  Pharisees  about  the 
Rations  of  Jesus  to  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus. 
Some  idwitify  her  witfc  Mary  Magdalen;  who,  how- 
*^«r»  we  have  unfairly  stamped  as  a  loose  woman 
merely  because  we  are  told  that  she  was  a  "sinner," 

But  if  there  ever  were  reports  of  love  affairs  of 
*ny  of  the  disciples,  the  later  ecclesiastical  condem- 
nation of  sex,  for  which  Paul  was  partly  responsible, 
«a  its  best  to  bury  them  in  oblivion. 

The  publisher  avows  that  he  does  not  know  who 
the  author  of  this  book  may  be,  and  he  is  not  sure 
whether  the  foreword  is  a  true  or  an  imaginative 
^lanation  of  its  origin.  But  whatever  its  origin, 
these  letters  are  more  than  the  work  of  a  luxuriant 
*nji  devout  fancy,  they  appear  rather  as  the  in- 
spired record  of  a  great  adventure,  the  love  of  two 
'^  persons  superbly  capable  of  love. 


I  certainly  would  like  to  pick  up  a  newspaper 
«»at  wasn*t  full  of  big  black  headlines,"  said  the  f rac- 
ttont  man.  "Tired  of  reading  war  news?"  "Yes. 
And  to  make  matters  worse,  IVe  reached  the  point 
where  I  believe  nearly  everything  I  read."— Bir- 
»>lnghtm  ii^e-HeroW. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

aid  Work.     By  Helen   M.   Bennett.     Published  by 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York  and  London.  Priee 
$l.fO  net 

Tha  liaaaoiat  MataMnMom  of  Qraat  Brttals.  By  William 
F.  WiUoui^by,  Wettel  W.  WiUoughby,  and  Samuel  McCune 
Undny.  PubUahed  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York 
and  London.  For  die  Institute  for  Goremment  Research. 
Price  |t.76  net. 

Orlmaa  of  Charity.  By  Konrad  BercoricL  Published  by 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York.     Pric€  $1.60. 

mtlmata  Bomooraey  and  Ita  XaUBg.  By  Newell  L.  Sims, 
A.M.  Ph.D.  Published  by  A.  C  McClurg  and  Co.  Price 
$l.iO  net 

Aaaval  Xesaslna  S<ibjaet.Indaz  ISIS.  Edited  by  Frederick 
Winthrop  Faxon.     Published  by  The  Boston  Book  Company. 

Politieal  Opinion  In  Maaaaohuaatta  Durinr  Civil  Wu  and 
Beoonatmatian.  By  Edith  Ellen  Ware,  Ph.D.  Published  by 
Columbia  Unirersity,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  Agents,  New 
Yoik.    Price  $1.76. 

Tba  Baadhook  of  Vaw  Thaufht.  By  Horatio  W.  Dresser. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnams  Sons.     Price  $1.86  net. 

Tba  Comnty.  By  H.  S.  Gilbertson.  Published  by  the  Na- 
tional Short  Ballot  Organization,  New  York.     Price  $2.00. 

"Now,  Nettie,"  said  the  Sunday  school  teacher, 
"you  may  read  ihe  next  verse."  The  little  girl  read, 
"Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters."  "Why  should  we 
cast  our  bread  upon  the  water?"  asked  the  teacher. 
"  'Cause  the  fishes  have  to  be  fed,"  was  the  reply. 
— Chicago  Daily  News. 

a     a     a 

The  Departing  Guest — ^I  hope  my  two  wedcs'  stay 
here  with  you  hasn't  proved  a  big  additional  expense 
to  you. 

Mrs.  Inwrong — Oh,  no!  George  and  I  have  what 
we  call  a  "catastrophe  fund"  that  we've  saved  for 
Just  such  emergencies. — Titbits. 


Hurry  Public  Ownership 
Along 

Soma  of  tha  manhan  sad  frtaada  9t  tha  Pvbllo 
Ownanhlp  Laasna  want  to  hurry  PubUo  Ownaraklp 
along.  Thay  are  aBzioms  to  sea  it  develop  rapidly 
and  gat  Into  aotlva,  aif aotiva  work  In  a  lurge  way, 
sad  thay  are  auggaating  a  method  by  whloh  tlua 
may  ba  dona. 

Tha  work  •€  tha  League  la  flnanoad  for  tha  most 
part  by  tha  mambarahlp  feaa  of  those  who  Join. 
There  la  no  andowmant.  aabvantlon  or  othsr  nib- 
aldlslBg  fimd.  With  but  two  azaaptloaa  there  have 
haan  no  oontrtbntiona.    Bone  have  baen  aikad. 

Aa  tha  mamhardilp  davalopa  tha  fnnda  inoraaaa 
and  th%  work  wlU  do  enlaxv«d.  It  is  the  fixed 
pwrpaaa  of  the  maaagemeat  not  to  do  or  to  attempt 
any  more  work  at  any  time  than  there  are  funds 
in  aight  to  carnr  oat  Tha  Laagaa  haa  never  had 
any  debta,  and  doaa  not  Intend  to  aUow  any  to  ba 
inoarred* 

It  haa  bean  aatlaiatad  that  a  minimum  of  $5,000 
would  ba  required  to  aarry  on  the  worii  for  tha 
Srat  year  in  a  flMdaat  war.  A  oonaldarabla  part 
of  that  amoaat  haa  alraady  baea  raiaad  la  mam- 
barahlp faea,  aad  mora  la  oomiag  la.  Vow,  how- 
ever, a  few  of  ttoaa  most  lataraated  aad  eager  to 
aaa  tha  work  develop  more  rapidly  are  offerlag 
to  make  regular  moathly  (or  aaaaal)  ooatribntloaa. 
Oaa  haa  offered  $100  per  moath;  aaothar  $SS  per 
SMatk.  It  U  thair  hope  that  othara  wlU  follow 
thaic  asampla  aad  tkms  hastea  tha  deTalopmaat 
of  the  League.  Those  latereated  to  help  la  thia 
matter  may  addraaa  tha  presideat,  ALBZBT  X. 
TOJ>J>,  Tralawaaoo.  Xlehlgea,  or  tha  aaaretary,  CABL 
D.  TSOXTSOV.  4iSl  Vartk  Xaalar  Avaaua,  cAJaago. 
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Your  Coxinty- 

'P  HE  text  books  dispose  of  the 
county  in  a  most  formal  way  in  a 
few  pages.  College  instructors  men- 
tion it  in  passing.  Civic  workers  pass 
it  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

But  politicians  know  the  county. 
And  to  good  purpose.  Counties  are 
obscure.  Counties  reek  with  fat,  easy 
jobs  for  "the  boys."  County  govern- 
ments are  accountable  to  nobody  in 
particular.  County  machines  are  the 
material  out  of  which  state  machines, 
are  made. 

The  county  is  the  key  to  more  pur- 
poseful political  "cussedness"  and 
more  sound  political  reconstruction 
than  most  of  us  have  ever  dreamed  of. 

County  government  reform  is  in  its 
infancy,  and  things  are  just  beginning 
to  stir. 

The  Short  Ballot  Organization  has 
been  for  five  years  the  national  clear- 
ing house  for  information  on  county 
government.  H.  S.  Gilbertson,  the 
Executive  Secretary,  has  had  excep- 
tional facilities  for  observation. 

Material  he  has  collected  is  now 
available  in  book  form — only  book  on 
this  subject. 

''TlMCoanly:  TIm  Dark  Conliiient  il 
Anmcan  PoBtics.'' 

300  pp.  Cloth  Bound  |2.00»  postpaid 

The  Piblic,  ^JSi-^S^:  New  Toik,  N.  T. 


T  I?  A  mwT      sue 

LEARN  jL^c 


SUGGESTIVE  THERAPEU- 
A  coiirs«  of  oMOBtiaU 
which  may  bo  complotod  at 
home  in  180  hom^  Conciso,  definito  and  practicaL 
Wolf  adapted  for  luo  of  phjrsicians. 

For  fall  particidars,  addi«M  Dopt*  X  J.»  Woltmor 
IiMtitittOt  Neradat  Mo. 


FREED  FROM  DOGMA  AND  CANT 

Does  that  Mem  to  you  the  onlj  religion  worth  htTioff? 
Then  why  not  affiliate  yotindf  with  ue 

nuBB  KSLieioTrs  absoozatiov  or  ambezoa 

(John  HaynoM  HoUntt,  PrMtdoni) 
aow  emphaaiiunc  Scientific  Religion,  Induttrlal  Democracy 
and  International  Peace  aa  the  three  tnpreme  rcUgiaua 
of  the  time? 


Annual    membership    fee,    $1.    Indndea    John    Hami 
reat   addrcaa    en    'The    International    Mind" 


Holmes'    gr€_.    ._        _.    

and  eight  others  to  follow  In  menthly  series. 
Addr9us  C€0rg§  Growtr  MUU,  Socrgtary,  P,  R, 
IM  BoylstMi  8t.»  BOSTON,  MASS. 


A.. 


NKAM   STV   AVCNUC 


»Aaai.kv. 


NiswYkywtSL 


FURS  FOR  ALL  SEASONS 


lOABfi.  wnn,  ooAZt  Mm  a« 
FUR  STORAGE         FUR  REPAIRS 

/  jMT  ht  Htmiti  f  ttnt  rmitn  of  Tbb  Pmuc 


MODERN  GOVERNMENT 

To  the  goTemihg  power  of  the  United  States 
respecting  integrity  of  official  expense.  This 
is  an  age  of  quarrels  and  I  most  perform  my 
work.  Toil  has  been  my  portion  and  industry 
has  been  my  guide.  ICy  ambition  is  to  let- the 
world  know  what  I  think  and  why  I  thought 
so.  Each  state  must  own  and  control  the  rail* 
roads  and  put  a  name  and  number  on  each  car 
with  the  name  of  state  owning  same.  What- 
erer  is  charged,  carload  or  package,  let  it  go 
anywhere  in  the  state  for  fixed  fee,  according 
to  weight.  And  out  of  state  add  other  fee  for 
destination  state  only.  As  trade  is  necessary 
the  profit  from  that  trade  must  be  the  induce- 
ment. Each  state  must  select  men  who  are 
capable  of  bringing  this  about,  and  the  national 
goVemment  must  see  to  it  that  this  is  done. 
This  is  the  final  freedom  of  competition  and 
cooperation.  In  time  jrou  must  understand 
what  I  mean  when  du^  becomes  plain  and 
people  respect  industry  to  the  neglect  of 
haughty  pnde.  People  reading  this  send  opin- 
ion and  approral  to  George  Schultz,  S0S4 
Laurel  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ino. — Advertisement. 


Advertise  in  The  Public 
CUSSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


at  the  fats  of  te  a  w«r<  cash  wM 

SuhsBiftsrs  whd  want  t»  buy  or  . 
not,  im  dMir  oplni«i,  wanaat  a  Imt 
hare  a  — thsd  of  adreriiaing  specially  i 
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NEW  YOKK   AND   VISITING   SINGLBTAJOIS 
hmelMoa  ewry  Tuesday  aft  UMoa  St«are  Hetel»  Fisartfi  Ai 


and  Itth  Str««,  New  Yerfc  Oty. 


GUMMED  LABELS,  adTortisIng  The  Public  and 
tax,  aad  suhahle  for  puttlaf  on  asTelepes  and  pi 
per  IM;  ljm%.  Tie.    fit  PdMk,  CSreulatloa  Depc. 


the  Sia^le- 
Its 


SINGLE  TAX  LEAGUE  OP  LOS  ANGELES,  imrites  Sfaigle 
Taxers  to  Tisit  headquaftcrs,  114  Lissoer  Building.  InlwMa- 
tion,  lectures  or  ttierature  o«  request.  Sead  addreasos  of  in- 
terested CaUfemians.  H.  W.  McFkrU  ~  "  ' 
James,  Secretary. 


Piu-lane,  President;   Ghnrles 


DETROIT  SINGLE  TAXERS  meet  at  luodi  erery  Tuea^iy, 
lt:li  at  Board  of  Commerce,  corner  Wayne  Street  and  Lafayette 
Boulerard  (see  bulletin  board  in  lobby  for  private  dining  room 
number)  Titters  Inrited. 
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9he  UlfLE  PtNK& 
WiiIW/t4TBOX 

contains  a  powder  of  rare 
beautifying  power.  It  spreads 
an  alluring  softness  over  the 
complexion,  clinging  through 
wind  and  heat,  and  is  as  in- 
visible as  you  conid  wish. 
Only  rarest  imported  per- 
fumes are  used,  and  purest 
ingredients,  in 

ARMA>JD'S 

COMPLEXION  POWDER. 

Made  in  White,  Pinlc,  Cream 
and  Brunette  tints  and  tlie  ex- 
quisite new  Tint  Natural  The 
Little  Hat  Box  of  Powder,  Rote 
or  Amabelle  fragrance,  $L00; 
Violets  of  Paradise,  SIUl  Hat 
Box,$5. 00,  Violet  miniatui^SLOO; 
Azotea,  $10.00,  trial  miniature, 
$2.50,  both  of  sillc. 

The  tame  wonderful  powder, 
Bouquet  of  Paradise  fragrance,  in 
square  paper  box,  only  50  cents. 
At  your  druggist's. 

ARMAND  COMPANY 

DBS  MOINES,   IOWA 


LAND  AND  LABOR 

The  official  monthly  publication  of  the  Homestead  Loan  and 
Ufld  League  will  keep  you  infonned  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
movement  in  Missouri  to  write  the  Single  Tax  into  the  constittt- 
non  of  the  sUte.  The  election  is  in  NoTember,  191S.  Thirty- 
fin  cents  (coin  or  stamps)  brings  the  paper  to  you  untU  then. 
Address  OAXL  VSLAXItSf,  rieUBecnretuy,  SOT  lUssaehiisetta 
>%.,  Kauai  Olty,  Xo. 


mx,  MEETING  SUNDAY  MAT  ISth,  1917 

it  S:SO  la  iohUler  XalL  S«  W.  Baadolph  ft.  Ohleage. 
^.  Alioe  EanUlton,  lUdloal  lafert  for  the  V.  I.  Dept. 
£Ubor,  wlU  ayeak  on  •*The  British  Bsperioaee  With 
yoywa's  Work  la  the  War."  "  -^  -  - 
Bultono,  wiU  ling, 

WOMEirS  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE  OF  CHIUGO 


Mr.  Otis  X.  Aaams, 


SINGLE  TAX 
YEAR  BOOK 

(Quinquennial) 

A  One- Volume  Encyclopedia  of  The  Single 
Tax  Movement 


Its  History,  Principles  and  Application;  An- 
swers Every  Main  Question  of  The  Inquirer. 


This  work  is  to  be  issued  early  in  June  and 
will  cover  the  history  of  the  movement  in 
every  country  where  it  has  obtained  a  foothold. 
It  will  treat  of: 

Objections  against  all  current  modes 
of  taxation. 

Those  problems  to  which  men  and 
women  are  striving  in  the  wrong  way 
to  find  an  answer  but  for  which  the 
Single  Tax  is  the  solution. 

History  of  the  land  question  in  Con- 
gress; Land  monopoly  in  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

Constitutional  provisions  in  the  forty- 
eight  States  in  relation  to  taxation. 

It  has  the  fullest  and  best  Single  Tax  Bibliog- 
rafhy  yet  printed.  In  short,  it  answers  every 
main  question  of  the  student,  and  will  be  a 
work  to  which  the  inquirer  may  be  confidently 
referred  for  information  on  those  points  which 
once  determined  make  the  position  of  Single 
Taxers  impregnable. 

Cloth  Bound  $2.50  net 
500  Pages 

THE  SINGLE  TAX  REVIEW 


ISO  Nsis$au  Street 


New  York  Qty 
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The  ROLL  of 
WORKERS 
for  MARCH 

Etiflfone  Udei  hilom  $tnl 
in,  hd  month,  am  or  mtin 
mm  mUcripUons  to  7%$ 
PMc  or  co-operated  on 
TkeFuiUcSuMtenUanFmi 

Aiimuq,  J.  B., 
Jkam^  &  O.  F^ 
AthtaXamnar,  Dr.  CeaA, 
AehVaa,  Tboinu  N., 
Bacon,  a  S., 
Btftar.  MlM  Inma  F.. 
BflUnnr.  IL. 
Bowman.  Dr.  F.  a. 
BnOim,  KatbMliM  k, 
Brandt.  H.  B.. 
Braabaar,  B., 
Bnonaii.  IL  J.. 
BiaMir.  F.   IL. 
BrowB,  nioa.   v^*» 
Bodianan.  Job^ 
BuUar,  FrankD., 
BaUor.  Hugh. 
Canaaau  John  OL, 
Oua^,  KattiorfeM  Qiacoij. 
Carpantar.  Hanlac  K.. 
GUianlMUiii.  Bl. 
Coddlngton.  Y.  W.. 
Oolvkk.  A.  K., 
Oowan.  A.  D., 
OS.  L.  K.. 
CMdMibari,  WUm, 
Dagfatt.  Mia.  F.  K.. 
Davia.  W.  M., 
DaLanogr,  G«&  W., 
Domalar.  W.  B.. 
Dattcnr.  Bnat  F.. 
Dlekaf.  Ll  8.. 
DropiMn.  Jolm  D. 


DoubU   th#    Circulation 
of  The  Public 


TMBMI^ 

TUBSDAT 

1 

MAY 

^!Sl 

If  on*  in  evary  twelve  of  the  present  readera 
of  The  Public  sends  us  an  average  of  one 
new  subscription  a  month  until  December 
31,  our  campaign  will  be  won. 


Let  Your 
Calendar 
Help  Make 
History 


THURSDAY 

31 

MAY 


Sloof*.  F.  W., 
Maaalaj.  G.  A., 

ICMlton.  FraaUIn  W.. 
Na«al.  O.  W., 
Naah.   honie, 
Parantaan.  lllaa  a 
Parter.  a  M.. 
Paxaoo.  B.  F., 
Pattarwrn.  Jaaaa  OL, 


P«w«r.  Btohaffd. 
Prloa.  Mra.  Joata 

Blaii.  D.  F.. ' 


Capt 
B.  J. 


B.. 


Tiylor,  Fml  B.. 

Tulor,  Bav.  Gaona  Fairaad. 

TkjIflT.  w.  a. 

Tlioda.  H.  F.. 


Todaoo.  C  ^. 
Tottao.  Xdwaxd  P.. 
Trook.  H.  F.. 
Tan  da  Yooc^OuL 
Yan  Hona^  wte.  <X. 
Waita,  J.   ■.. 
Waate.  Normas  G.* 
Wallar.  Arttrar  &• 


Letters  on  Our  Campaigne    No*  4 


The  PubKc  ia  the  itrongett  weekly  paUlcatioii  in  the  in- 
tereat  of  ceaeral  democracy  now  beinc  printed  la  the  United 
Sutea.  It  «uffht  to  have  a  circulation  of  aereral  hundred 
thouaand,  and  if  thia  great  i>aper  ia  brongfat  to  the  attention 
of  the  radical  and  independent  thinkera  of  the  United  States, 
it  will  haye  an  immenae  circulation,  for  none  of  thoae  who 
erer  receive  The  Public  can  afterwards  do  without  it 

I  feel  that  the  campalfu  to  double  the  circulation  will  be 
a  iuocess  if  proper  atepa  are  taken  to  bring  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  aie  great  work  you  are  doing.  The  Tiucation 
of  Land  Valuea  is  not  the  only  subject  advocated  by  The 
Public,  but  it  ia  right  in  a  broad  and  splendid  way  upon  all 
the  other  great  queationa  of  democracy  which  are  now 
stirring  the  people  of  the  whole  world. 

R.  F.  PETTIGREW. 
Sioux  Falls.  South  Dakota, 
March  S0.  1917. 


No.    1 
The  PuUIo, 
IM  East  S7th  ft.  Vow  York. 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $10 
to  cover  fifteen  subscriptions  for 
editors  of  country  newspapera  fai 
the  Suts  of 


No.  t 

The  FiAUe. 
Uf  East  rtth  ft..  Vaw  T«ik. 

1  will  become  a  contribntlng 
subscriber  to  The  PuUie  at  |i 
per  year.  Check  ($6),  which  I 
understand  covers  my 
tion  for  one  year.  Is  atl 
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This  Invites  You  to  Join  the  National 

Public    Ownership    League 

OF  AMERICA 

A  non-partisan  organization  and  federation  of  forces  working 
for  the  public  ownership,  efficient  management  and  democratic 
control  of  public  utilities  and  the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

To  enlarge  the  common  life;  to  open  and  equalize  opportunities;  to  curb  plutoc- 
racy; to  build  a  higher  and  nobler  civilization. 

The  immediate  task  of  the  League  is  to  restore  the  public  utilities,  the  land  and 
natural  resources  to  the  people.  In  the  cities  it  works  for  niunicipal  ownership.  Nation- 
ally it  works  for  such  immediate  measures  as  the  postalization  of  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone, the  public  ownership  of  railways  and  the  like. 

Among  the  features  of  its  work  will  be  the  following: 

Information  Service 
Press  Service 
Speakers  Bureau 
Pamphlets,  Leaflets,  Bulletins 
Public  Ownership  Campaigns 

A  live,  virile,  constructive  movement  of  practical  people  working  for  a  practical 
program.    It  is  rapidly  enlisting  the  foremost  of  the  nation's  progressive  people. 

Some  of  the  Officers  and  Committeemen:  President,  Albert  M.  Todd,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.;  Vice  Presidents,  Jane  Addams,  Gifford  Pinchot,  Victor  L.  Berger,  Edward  F. 
Dunne,  Frank  P.  Walsh,  Ben  B.  Lindsey;  Secretary,  Carl  D.  Thompson,  Chicago;  Treas- 
urer, Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  New  York.  On  the  Committees,  Amos  Pinchot,  Louis  F. 
Post,  Frederic  C.  Howe,  Scott  Nearing,  Robert  L.  Owen,  Herbert  S.  Bigelow,  Carl  S. 
Vrooman,  James  Maurer,  Warren  Worth  Bailey,  Lynn  Haines,  Charles  Edward  Russell, 
John  Walker,  Charles  Zueblin,  Daniel  Kiefer,  F.  W.  Ballard,  Stanley  Bowmar,  Sylvester 
Konenkamp,  Louis  F.  Kopelin,  R.  F.  Pettigrew,  and  others. 

Municipal  Ownership  Leagues,  Labor  Organizations,  Farmers'  Unions,  Civic  Socie- 
ties, Women's  Clubs  and  other  bodies  in  accord  with  the  objects  of  the  League  are 
invited  to  join. 

Membership — Regular,  $5.00  per  year.  Associate,  $2.00  per  year.  Contributing, 
$10.00  and  over  per  year. 
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Editorial 


This  country  enters  the  war  under  a  single 
banner,  with  a  single  aim.  To  safeguard  de- 
mocracy is  the  principle  that  will  govern  our 
every  action  and  our  every  policy  to  the  close 
of  the  peace  conference.  We  want  nothing 
else,  we  will  lend  our  support  to  nothing  else. 
The  undertaking  is  one  of  some  magnitude 
and  involves  thought  as  well  as  action.  Else 
the  word  ''democracy"  may  be  only  a  catch- 
word by  which  we  distinguish  "us"  from 
"them"  and  inflate  our  national  vanity. 
President  Wilson's  keynote,  declaring  the 
singleness  of  purpose  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, has  had  a  profound  response  in  allied 
countries,  and,  what  is  more  important,  is 
acting  as  a  precipitant  to  clarify  allied  policy. 
For  the  war  aims  of  France  and  England, 
while  primarily  intending  to  secure  the  fu- 
ture of  democratic  civilization,  were  also  re- 
gardful of  some  inconsistent  elements  of 
imperialistic  policy.  This  is  a  crusade 
against  whomever  is  a  menace  to  democratic 
development,  not  the  German  people  but  the 
German  militarist  autocracy.  There  must  be 
a  thorough  national  heartsearching  among 
the  democracies  of  the  West. 
♦     ♦     « 

The  fight  for  democracy  might  have  been 
an  empty  phrase  but  for  the  substance  and 
reality  given  it  by  the  Russian  Revolution.  A 
few  weeks  ago  that  country  was  regarded  as 
an  international  danger  second  only  to  Ger- 
many. It  was  not  merely  internal  maladmin- 
istration that  made  the  Allies  regard  Russia 
with  secret  shame,  but  the  fact  that  Russian 
as  well  as  German  autocracy  was  inherently 
a  deep  and  far-reaching  plot  against  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Now  all  at  once  the  world  feels 
that  Russia  is  no  longer  to  be  feared.  This 
is  the  real  significance  of  the  events  of  the 
last  few  weeks.  What  is  it  that  makes  the 
difference?  Without  doubt  it  is  the  element 
of  irresponsible  power.  The  essence  of  im- 
perialism is  government  fixed  from  outside 


upon  subject  peoples.  Any  power  that  rules 
at  home  without  responsibility  to  the  gov- 
erned contains  of  necessity  the  threat  of  ex- 
tending that  rule  to  people  of  other  countries. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

To  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  is 
then  a  declaration  of  intention  to  end  irre- 
sponsible power  wherever  it  may  be  found. 
It  affirms  our  support  of  the  Russian  Liberals 
against  every  effort  toward  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  bureaucracy.  It  declares  our 
unceasing  enmity  to  the  Prussian  militarist 
autocracy.  It  invites  the  German  people  bo 
to  alter  their  government  as  to  be  a  nation 
whose  world  policy  is  above  suspicion.  It 
invites  the  Germans  of  this  country  who  are 
concerned  for  the  fate  of  their  fatherland  to 
prepare  actively  for  a  great  German  repub- 
lic. It  says  moreover  that  this  new  republic 
will  be  welcome  to  the  comity  of  western  na- 
tions with  feelings  untinctured  with  enmity. 


But  the  democratic  principle  goes  further. 
It  declares  against  irresponsible  power  in 
Italy,  France  and  England.  In  the  service  of 
this  great  principle  France  threw  off  a  few 
years  ago  her  clerical  and  militarist  shackles. 
But  democracy  is  jealous  of  that  combination 
of  bureaucratic  and  financial  power  which 
has  made  the  French  Empire  a  thing  un- 
worthy of  Frenchmen.  Democracy  demands 
of  the  people  of  England  that  they  hurry 
their  evolution  from  domination  by  a  ruling 
class  that  draws  its  sustenance  from  injustice 
and  exhales  the  atmosphere  of  imperialistic 
aggression.  The  real  enemy  in  this  war  is 
not  to  be  found  merely  on  continental  battle- 
fields and  rising  from  the  waves,  but  in  its 
greater  or  its  lesser  strength  throughout  the 
world.  There  is  a  sure  and  simple  road  to  a 
durable  peace.  No  genuine  democracy  will 
ever  threaten  the  rights  or  security  of  an- 
other democracy. 
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But  what  of  the  United  States?  Are  we 
prepared  to  abide  by  this  high  principle  that 
we  ask  the  allied  nations  to  make  their  bat- 
tle-cry? Are  we  really  and  essentially  a 
democracy,  or  have  we  elements  of  irrespon- 
sible power  that  constitute  us  a  danger  in 
the  world?  No  one  can  deny  that  our  politi- 
cal machinery  is  shot  through  with  corrup- 
tion and  incompetence,  that  our  international 
policy  is  the  expression  of  uncontrolled  finan- 
cial power  which  is  a  grave  and  growing  men- 
ace to  the  future  harmony  of  nations.  And 
let  us  not  be  mistaken  about  the  undemocratic 
things  we  are  doing  just  now.  The  censor- 
ship, the  provisions  of  the  revenue  bill,  the 
endowment  with  governmental  powers  of  our 
captains  of  industry,  are  not  merely  war  ex- 
pedients, but  the  emergence  into  the  open  of 
the  factors  that  shape  our  national  life  in 
times  of  peace.  Let  us  be  honest  and  admit 
that  we  have  here  in  America  an  irrespons- 
ible power  against  which  we  must  make 
democracy  secure  before  we  can  offer  a  clean 
hand  to  our  European  allies. 
«     «     ♦ 

Without  previous  design,  through  experi- 
ment in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  moment, 
the  Allies  are  shaping  an  instrument  of  con- 
federated action  which,  extended  and  per- 
fected, will  bring  the  world  commonwealth 
within  measurable  distance.  The  commis- 
sions that  are  settling  to  the  transaction  of 
international  business  are  far  removed  from 
diplomats  with  their  sixteenth  century  game. 
No  Hague  Tribunal  will  ever  go  half  so  far 
in  the  settlement  of  difficulties  as  a  perma- 
nent commission  charged  with  facilitating 
the  world's  postal  business,  or  a  commission 
to  deal  with  the  movement  of  population,  or 
one  to  control  and  co-ordinate  international 
finance,  or  one  to  bring  tariffs  and  trade  reg- 
ulations under  a  plan  that  will  lead  to  their 
abolition.  Recent  events  in  Washington 
have  opened  the  way  to  confederate  action 
while  speculation  about  the  world  state  was 
soaring  in  the  clouds. 

«     «     ♦ 

Has  not  the  time  arrived  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
proach Latin  America  with  a  strong  policy 
of  co-operation  and  friendship?  Never  be- 
fore in  our  history  has  there  been  a  time  so 
propitious  for  sweeping  away  distrust,  and 
cementing  the  bonds  of  sympathy.  Just  as 
a  great  disaster  uncovers  an  unsuspected 


common  humanity,  so  the  Titan's  task,  which 
we  are  undertaking  for  the  preservation  of 
republican  institutions,  has  shown  us  a  Latin 
America  ready  to  second  our  efforts,  and  in- 
creasingly conscious  of  ccMnmunity  of  inter- 
est. The  solidarity  of  the  western  hemis- 
phere is  not  far  away  if  we  utilize  this  great 
opportunity  to  build  up  friendship. 
♦     «     « 

Race  prejudice  may  not  be  amenable  to 
reason,  but  it  does  yield  to  time ;  and  persons 
having  to  do  with  issues  as  they  occur  can 
hasten  or  delay  future  results.  The  case  of  a 
woman  who  graduated  as  a  physician  at  the 
head  of  her  class,  and  yet  was  refused  an 
internship  at  a  hospital  because  she  was  col- 
ored, gains  particular  point  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  several  States  have  passed  laws  re- 
quiring service  as  an  intern  as  a  prerequisite 
to  practice.  Though  it  be  conceded  that  per- 
sons employing  the  peculiarly  personal  ser- 
vices of  a  physician  have  the  undoubted  right 
to  consider  the  question  of  race,  it  would  be 
the  height  of  injustice  and  of  far-reaching 
evil  to  make  that  right  the  means  of  unneces- 
sary hardship  to  a  member  of  any  race.  If 
a  colored  intern  will  not  be  accepted  by  hos- 
pital patients  of  other  races,  public  authori- 
ties should  at  least  arrange  hospital  service 
in  a  way  that  will  make  it  possible  for  tiie 
large  numbers  of  colored  patients  to  have 
colored  physicians.  And,  above  all,  no  legis- 
lature should  make,  or  permit  to  be  made, 
any  rules  of  practice  that  would  in  any  way 
limit  the  freedom  of  colored  physicians  to 
practice  on  an  equality  with  others  of  the 
same  standing.  The  way  of  the  colored  boy 
or  girl  is  already  hard  enough,  without  erect- 
ing any  unnecessary  barriers. 


The  influence  of  invisible  government  can 
be  observed  in  tiie  war  revenue  bill.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  been  flooded  with  let- 
ters demanding  the  raising  of  all  war  reve- 
nue by  taxes  on  unearned  incomes,  on  land 
values  or  by  conscription  of  wealth.  But  how 
many  constituents  have  written  to  their  rep- 
resentatives asking  that  a  tax  be  laid  on 
chewing  gum,  on  theatre  tickets,  on  coffee 
and  tea,  on  automobiles,  transportation  re- 
ceipts or  in  any  other  way  on  consumption? 
How  many  letters  did  any  Congressman  get 
asking  him  to  vote  for  a  fifty  per  cent  in- 
crease in  postage  rates?    Congressmen  pre- 
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fer  to  do  as  their  constituents  wish,  and 
mighty  must  be  the  influence  that  induces 
them  to  act  otherwise.  Yet  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  has  brought  in  a  bill  to 
raise  revenue  by  methods  for  which  no  one 
has  openly  asked,  and  which  disregards  prac- 
tical suggestions  urged  by  many.  What  in- 
fluence could  create  such  apparent  contempt 
for  public  opinion?  Chairman  Kitchin  did 
not  explain  it  in  his  speech.  And  he  certainly 
could  not  have  been  serious  in  offering  as  an 
excuse  that  tiie  bill  embodies  the  only  means 
left  open  to  raise  additional  revenue. 

Guarding  Free  Speech. 

One  of  the  compensations  that  should  ac- 
company the  passage  of  the  conscription  law 
should  be  a  relaxation  of  the  zeal  of  the  petty 
oflScials  who  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to 
censor  the  utterances  of  citizens.  The  most 
frequent  charge  against  alleged  offenders  has 
been  that  the  utterances  have  interfered  with 
recruiting.  But  with  conscription  in  oper- 
ation the  machinery  will  move  automatically, 
and  be  subject  to  little  if  any  influence  from 
what  may  be  said  about  it.  President  Wilson 
has  given  assurance  regarding  the  censorship 
that  he  wished  for  and  would  tolerate  no  im- 
munity from  criticism  for  his  Administra- 
tion. And  now  Attorney  General  Gregory 
says  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  the  American 
Legal  Defense  League  that  he  knows  of  no 
encroachments  by  any  Federal  authority  on 
the  right  of  free  speech  or  of  free  press,  and 
that  \he  breaking  up  of  public  meetings  and 
the  arresting  of  speakers  that  have  occurred 
are  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  harm  from  the  depredations  of  lesser 
officials  clothed  with  a  little  brief  authority 
is  not  so  much  the  acts  themselves  as  the 
resentment  they  cause,  and  the  needless 
bitterness  and  friction  that  follow.  Upon  the 
one  hand  are  the  men  and  women  whose  en- 
thusiasm for  liberty  must  find  expression  in 
speech;  not  always  wise  or  true,  perhaps, 
but  to  them  a  thing  of  first  importance.  On 
the  other  hand  are  the  officials  charged  with 
keeping  the  peace,  distracted  by  a  multitude 
of  details,  and  eager  to  stop  each  disturbance 
at  its  source.  The  official  fears  that  if  the 
word  is  spoken  it  will  be  contradicted  and 
lead  to  a  riot.  The  enthusiast  feels  that  if  the 
word  is  not  spoken  a  great  principle  will  have 
been  lost.  Like  the  bank  depositor  who  calls 
for  his  money,  not  because  he  wishes  it,  but 


to  see  if  it  is  there,  the  zealot  must  have  his 
say,  not  because  it  is  of  any  consequence,  but 
to  keep  alive  his  right  to  say  it.  A  little  more 
patience  and  mutual  toleration  on  both  sides 
will  be  conducive  to  a  better  understanding. 
Political  liberty  is  dependent  upon  the  freest 
interchange  of  ideas  among  citizens,  and  no 
limitation  of  this  right  can  be  tolerated  with- 
out endangering  the  whole  structure,    s.  c. 

The  War  Revenue  Bill. 

In  defending  the  war  revenue  bill  Chair- 
man Claude  Kitchin  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  clauned  that  it  puts  half  of 
the  war  expenses  upon  the  rich.  If  this  state- 
ment were  true  it  would  not  justify  the  bill. 
It  is  an  absolute  certainty  that  the  wealthy 
class  will  not  furnish  half  of  the  men  to  be 
conscripted.  There  will  be  no  half  and  half 
division  of  labor  between  the  poor  and  rich 
in  food  production  or  similar  occupations. 
And  whatever  financial  benefits  may  come 
from  the  war  will  not  be  equally  divided. 
Why  then  should  the  poor  be  forced  to  bear 
half  of  the  expense? 

But  does  the  bill  put  no  more  than  half  of 
the  expense  upon  the  poor?  The  Ways  and 
Means  Conmiittee  estimates  that  it  will  yield 
in  one  year  $1,810,420,000,  over  and  above 
existing  revenue  provisions.  Of  this,  it  esti- 
mates that  the  income  tax  will  3^eld  $640,- 
700,000,  the  excess  profits  tax  $200,000,000; 
tax  on  club  duea^  .'$1,500,000;  inheritance 
tax,  $6,000,000,  and  the  pipe  line  tax,  $4,500,- 
000.  These  are  all  the  taxes  which  may  be 
classed  as  direct,  although  in  practice  even 
some  of  them  will  turn  out  to  be  otherwise. 
The  other  proposed  taxes  fall  on  consump- 
tion, and  must  prove  far  more  burdensome 
to  the  poor  than  to  the  rich,  even  if  it  be  con- 
ceded that  the  articles  selected  are  mainly 
luxuries. 

In  regard  to  the  proposed  income  tax  a 
table  showing  how  it  will  work,  published  by 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  10,  demon- 
strates that  it  will  increase  by  12  times  the 
amount  paid  by  the  smallest  contributors 
under  the  law  of  1913.  The  recipient  of  a 
$5,000  income  will  pay  $120,  whereas  last 
year  he  paid  but  $10.  But  the  taxes  of  those 
whose  incomes  range  from  $10,000  into  the 
millions  will  be  increased  no  more  than  seven 
times  and  in  some  cases  but  little  more  than 
five  times.  Besides  this  the  lowering  of  ex- 
emptions to  $2,000  in  the  case  of  heads  of 
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families  and  to  $1,000  for  single  persons,  will 
subject  to  income  tax  a  large  number  who 
certainly  cannot  be  classed  as  wealthy  or 
well-to-do. 

About  $68,000,000  .was  secured  through 
the  income  tax  last  year.  Of  this  $44,000,000 
was  paid  by  those  whose  incomes  exceed 
$20,000.  Assummg  that  the  new  schedule 
will  increase  their  rate  seven  times,  though 
it  will  not  be  quite  that  much,  they  would 
contribute  to  tiie  war  fund  an  additional 
amount  of  $264,000,000.  Those  whose  in- 
comes fall  between  $3,000  and  $20,000  paid 
about  $24,000,000.  Official  figures  are  lack- 
ing to  show  how  much  of  this  came  from  re- 
cipients of  incomes  exceeding  $5,000.  As- 
suming that  they  paid  half,  they  would  be 
liable,  under  the  proposed  law,  for  $72,000,- 
000,  and  the  lower  paid  class,  having  an  in- 
crease of  12  times  to  bear,  would  be  called 
upon  for  $132,000,000.  Former  income  tax- 
payers would  thus  pay  an  increase  of  $468,- 
000;000,  leaving  $172,700,000  for  the  for- 
merly exempt  ones  to  pay,  according  to  the 
Committee's  estimate.  So  nearly  one-half 
of  the  estimated  amount  to  be  derived  from 
the  increase  in  income  tax  would  be  paid  by 
those  receiving  less  than  $5,000  a  year. 

As  to  the  taxes  on  automobiles,  chewing 
gum,  jewelry  and  other  labor  products,  the 
poor  must  bear  the  larger  share.  It  is  vain 
to  urge  the  false  claim  that  these  articles  are 
luxuries  or  are  used  by  the  rich  only.  It 
would  not  alter  matters  if  such  were  the  case. 
To  tax  labor  products  used  by  none  but  the 
rich  affects  the  poor  by  decreasing  demand 
and  lessening  opportunities  for  employment. 
This  must  cause  reduced  wages  and  the  re- 
duction will  probably  amount  to  more  than 
the  taxes  collected  by  the  government. 

Taxes  on  transportation  receipts,  tele- 
graph messages,  etc.,  will  surely  be  added  to 
rates.  The  increase  in  postage  rates  must 
affect  every  business  and  be  passed  along  in 
higher  prices.  Many  small  publications  will 
be  overburdened,  if  not  killed  by  the  pro- 
posed raise  of  second  class  rates.  The  tax  on 
pipe  line  receipts  may  look  like  a  blow  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  If  levied  on  the 
right  of  way  it  would  be.  But  being  directed 
at  receipts  it  must  tend  to  interfere  with  the 
service  of  the  company,  and  possibly  help  it 
to  raise  the  price  of  oil.  The  new  tariff  duties 
will  surely  take  more  from  the  pockets  of  the 
poor  than  will  be  put  into  the  treasury.    A 


comment  on  the  proposed  sugar  duty  by  Mr. 
J.  Rex  Allen  of  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining 
Company  is  to  the  point : 

Special  privilege  in  sugar  will  be  granted  an  ad- 
ditional indirect  subsidy  of  approximately  $25,- 
000,000.  Consider  that  our  government  in  appealing 
to  patriotism  in  this  hour  of  its  dire  need,  for  men 
and  money,  purjwses  to  indirectly  subsidize  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  $75,000,000.  The  increase 
of  revenue  derived  by  the  Government  will  be  small 
on  account  of  decreased  consumption.  It  is  esti- 
mated the  total  sugar  revenue  will  approximate 
$40,000,000. 

If  the  increase  in  sugar  duties  will  cost 
sugar  consumers  $25,000,000  over  and  above 
the  amount  that  gets  into  the  treasury,  one 
may  realize  what  the  proposed  ten  per  cent, 
increase  in  all  duties  will  do,  and  that  there 
must  be  a  similar  tale  to  tell  of  other  indirect 
taxes. 

So  far  from  raising  one-half  of  the  war 
revenue  by  a  tax  on  the  rich,  practically  all 
that  may  possibly  be  kept  off  of  the  poor  is 
$336,000,000  of  the  income  tax,  $200,000,000 
excess  profits  tax  and  some  odds  and  ends  of 
other  taxes.  Of  $1,810,420,000  to  be  raised 
more  than  two-thirds  will  come  from  the  i>oor 
— and  those  whose  incomes  fall  below  $5,000. 
And  in  addition  they  must  pay  most  of  the 
profits  added  on  the  indirect  taxes,  and  nearly 
all  the  tribute  exacted  by  monopolies  which 
indirect  taxes  help  to  sustain. 

Congressman  Kitchin  should  revise  his  re- 
marks in  defense  of  the  bill.  s.  D. 

A  Time  for  Work. 

Doubt,  fear,  and  discouragement  have  en- 
tered the  hearts  of  not  a  few  men  and  women 
whose  efforts  toward  regenerating  the  world 
have  been  interrupted  by  the  war.  Some 
have  been  so  overwhelmed  by  the  catastrophe 
that  they  are  slow  to  recover  from  the  shock. 
And  well  they  may  be ;  for  it  is  no  small  mat- 
ter to  see  the  treasures  of  the  soul  put  to  the 
hazard  of  war.  But  a  little  reflection  should 
hearten  them  to  further  effort. 

Great  human  movements  do  not  follow  the 
narrow  lines  prescribed  by  those  who  start 
them ;  they  never  have.  Error  does  not  slink 
away  into  hiding  the  moment  truth  is  pro- 
claimed ;  it  never  does.  Nor  should  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  privilege  be  expected  to  let  go 
their  hold  without  a  struggle;  they  never 
will.  Social  reform  is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
reshuffling  old  factors,  as  a  carpenter  might 
rebuild  a  house ;  but  rather  like  straightening 
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the  limbs  of  a  miffshapen  child,  by  binding 
muscles  here  and  liberating  them  there,  until 
nature  has  had  time  to  restore  the  normal. 
So  with  society,  myriad-factored,  and  all  of 
uncertain  quantity  and  endless  combinations : 
results  can  only  be  approximated.  But 
though  the  way  may  pursue  a  tortuous 
course,  there  is  never  a  doubt  as  to  the  goal. 
Whether  or  not  the  race  is  gaining  or  losing 
is  determined  by  the  standard  of  comparison. 
If  we  had  descended  from  the  perfection  of 
Paradise  there  might  be  cause  for  discour- 
agement; but  if  we  are  struggling  upward 
from  lower  stages  of  existence,  there  is  every 
reason  for  hope.  When  did  we  enjoy  that 
wonderful  democracy  in  this  country  wKTose 
overthrow  by  the  war  is  lamented?  Was  it 
in  the  colonial  days  when  only  members  of  a 
certain  church  took  part  in  the  government? 
Was  it  when  profession  of  a  religious  creed 
was  necessary  for  citizenship?  Was  it  when 
the  ownership  of  property  was  a  qualifica- 
tion for  voting?  Was  it  when  a  man  could 
beat  his  wife,  providing  it  was  done  with  a 
stick  not  larger  than  his  finger,  or  will  away 
property  she  had  before  her  marriage?  Was 
it  when  the  color  of  a  man's  skin  determined 
whether  he  was  a  master  or  a  slave?  Was 
it  when  sex  alone  measured  personal  and  po- 
litical freedom?  When  was  that  wonderful 
age  of  democracy? 

Let  us  have  done  with  this  morbid  retro- 
spection. The  golden  age  lies  in  the  future, 
not  in  the  past;  and  we  are  at  this  very  mo- 
ment making  our  way  thitherward.  The 
principle  of  personal  liberty  was  never  be- 
fore so  broadly  conceived  nor  so  fondly  cher- 
ished. That  governments  and  peoples  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  temporary  en- 
croachments upon  that  liberty  in  order  to 
give  it  still  further  extension  is  true.  This 
may  not  have  been  necessary;  another 
course  might  have  been  better.  But  this  fact 
stands  out  clearly  and  distinctly:  In  no  sin- 
8fle  instance,  either  in  Europe  or  in  this  coun- 
try, has  this  step  been  taken  in  the  name  of 
privilege,  or  by  the  power  of  autocracy.  Not 
one  proposal  has  been  made  to  limit  the  right 
of  suffrage  or  any  other  political  right.  On 
the  contrary,  the  right  of  suffrage  has  been 
extended  in  many  places  during  the  war,  and 
plans  are  forming  for  its  further  extension 
in  all  countries.  Even  as  the  jeremiads  as- 
cend in  mournful  cadence  American  women 
are  being  admitted  to  political  fellowship. 


This  is  not  the  end  of  hberty,  but  a  cata- 
clysm that  will  result  in  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom. And  the  day  of  fulfillment  will  be 
hastened  according  as  those  who  have 
caught  the  vision  and  who  know  the  way 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  those  who 
have  more  zeal  than  knowledge.  This  is  not 
to  justify  war,  nor  to  approve  conscription, 
or  any  other  of  the  temporary  abridgments 
of  democracy ;  but  it  is  to  throw  every  ounce 
of  weight  on  the  side  of  justice,  in  order 
that  the  most  good  and  the  least  evil  may 
follow.  It  is  a  time  not  for  despair,  but  for 
hope;  not  for  lamenting  or  sulking,  but  for 
work.  s.  c. 

Land  Value  Taxation  in  Congress. 

In  introducing  a  bill  for  Federal  land  value 
taxation  Representative  Grosser  of  Ohio,  one 
of  the  most  valuable  members  of  the  present 
House,  continues  the  good  work  which  War- 
ren Worth  Bailey  carried  on  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. The  Grosser  bill  is  practically  a  dup- 
licate of  the  Bailey  bill,  save  that  it  pro- 
vides for  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  changed 
conditions. 

The  advantages  of  the  Crosses'  bill  over  the 
Kitchin  bill  are  obvious.  It  would  take  from 
no  one  anything  earned  by  him,  would  place 
no  burden  on  industry,  would  compel  putting 
of  unused  valuable  land  to  productive  use  and 
thus  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  food  pro- 
duction, would  destroy  land  speculation  and 
thus  remove  the  basis  of  speculation  in  labor 
products,  and  would  establish  general  pros- 
perity on  a  safe  and  permanent  foundation. 

Some  who  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
land  value  taxation  nevertheless  object  to  the 
Grosser  bill  because  it  complies  with  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  for  apportionment  of 
direct  taxes  among  the  States  in  proportion 
to  population.  That  makes  desirable  the  push- 
ing of  an  amendment  to  abolish  this  require- 
ment, but  the  Grosser  bill  should  not  be  de- 
layed pending  such  a  constitutional  change. 
The  stronger  the  movement  for  putting 
through  a  land  value  taxation  bill  of  some 
kind,  regardless  of  the  Constitution,  may 
become,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  secure  consent 
to  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  repeal  the 
apportionment  provision.  So  long  as  advo- 
cates of  land  value  taxation  accept  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Constitution  as  an  unsur- 
mountable  obstacle,  so  long  must  they  encour- 
age their  opponents  in  blocking  its  repeal. 
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So  the  proper  course  is,  while  pushing  for 
a  Constitutional  Amendment,  to  urge  imme- 
diate adoption  of  whatever  can  be  obtained  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  as  it  stands. 
Both  efforts  are  in  the  right  direction,  and 
each  must  help  the  other.  S.  D. 

Why  Wa«  Thi«7 

Henry  Miller  of  San  Francisco  died  tiie 
other  day.  His  wealth,  variously  estimated 
at  from  $20,000,000  to  $60,000,000,  came  in 
the  main  from  land,  which  he  used  for  graz- 
ing cattle.  No  one  seems  to  know  exactly 
how  much  land  he  owned — one  statement  in 
leading  newspapers  says  it  was  one-sixth  of 
the  entire  State  of  California. 

Miller's  property  is  mainly  left  so  that  it 
cannot  be  divided  until  his  great-grandchil- 
dren are  of  age.  He  was  bom  in  Wurttem- 
burg,  Germany,  in  1827  and  was  a  butcher- 
boy  in  New  York ;  he  came  to  California  in 
1850  and  began  to  gather  in  cheap  lands. 
His  methods  raised  more  or  less  conmiotion 
and  no  man  of  his  day  was  more  cordially 
disliked,  but  he  managed  to  keep  within  the 
law,  and  took  only  what  the  system  under 
which  he  lived  permitted.  The  last  edition 
of  "Who's  Who,"  speaking  of  Henry  Miller, 
makes  the  guarded  statement  that  Miller  & 
Lux  "acquired"  600,000  acres  in  California 
and  ran  100,000  sheep  in  Nevada.  This  mild 
remark  accounts  for  almost  5  per  cent,  of  his 
holdings. 

California  seems  to  have  been  amazingly 
good-natured  with  Henry.  A  little  sketch 
of  his  life  and  public  services  might  be  writ- 
ten to  illustrate  just  one  of  the  results  of  not 
adopting  the  Henry  George  plan.  Incident- 
ally it  may  be  remarked  that  Miller  practi- 
cally owned  every  drop  of  water  in  the  San 
Joaquin  river.  One  hesitates  to  guess  how 
much  his  estate  may  be  worth  a  hundred 
years  from  now.  charles  Howard  shinn. 

The  Cost  of  One  Man's  Privilege. 

According  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  a  certain  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  enjoys  an  unearned 
income  of  $20,000,000  a  year.  The  move- 
ment for  conscription  of  incomes  aimed  to 
take  from  this  man  $19,900,000  of  what  he 
gets  each  year  through  legal  appropriation  of 
the  earnings  of  others.  The  taking  of  this 
amount  would  not  interfere  with  any  useful 
enterprise  or  industry.  However,  the 
new  revenue  bill  treats  him  with  surpris- 


ing gentleness.  If  passed,  it  will  leave  him 
$10,700,000  a  year  in  excess  of  what  the 
wealth-conscriptionists  would  have  left.  And 
to  make  up  the  deficit  caused  by  its  favor  to 
this  one  man,  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  had  to  provide  taxes  which  must  fall 
heavily  on  persons  who  earn  all  that  they  get. 

For  instance,  the  Committee  would  put  a 
ten  per  cent,  duty  on  coffee  and  tea.  Last 
year  imports  of  these  commodities  amount- 
ed to  $56,000,000.  So  the  Committee  can 
expect  no  more  than  $5,600,000  revenue 
from  these  imports,  which  still  leaves  a 
deficit  of  $5,100,000.  Millions  of  coffee  and 
tea  drinkers  must  pay  amounts  out  of  their 
scanty  earnings,  which  they  can  ill  afford, 
that  one  man  may  not  be  reduced  to  an 
income  of  $100,000  a  year.  And  since 
this  breakfast  table  duty  will  not  bring 
in  enough,  a  special  tax  is  to  be  levied 
on  sporting  goods  to  bring  in  another 
$2,000,000,  a  tax  is  to  be  levied  on  chewing 
gum  to  bring  in  another  $1,000,000,  members 
of  clubs  must  contribute  another  $1,500,000, 
and  various  other  taxes  will  make  up  for 
what  might  have  been  obtained  without  seri- 
ous hardship  or  injustice  from  a  single 
source. 

Tender  treatment  of  but  one  unearned  for- 
tune having  necessitated  infliction  of  such 
burdens  on  the  poor,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  might  have 
avoided  putting  any  further  burdens  upon 
the  poor  had  it  seen  fit.  s.  D. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

With  three  cent  street  railway  fare  a  finan- 
cial success  in  Cleveland,  four  cent  fares 
bringing  in  dividends  in  other  cities,  and  five 
cent  fares  with  free  transfers  providing  good 
incomes  to  stockholders  of  street  railways  in 
even  comparatively  small  towns,  the  street 
railway  corporations  of  New  York  City  have 
the  assurance  to  ask  of  the  State  Public  Ser- 
vice Commission  permission  to  increase 
fares  to  six  cents.  And  they  ask  it  with  ap- 
parent confidence  that  the  request  will  be 
granted.  Could  these  corporations  express 
in  a  more  emphatic  way  an  uncompliment- 
ary opinion  of  the  Conmiission? 

At  the  same  time  they  admit  mismanage- 
ment and  incompetence.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  explain  inability  of  the  management 
of  the  street  railways  of  the  nation's  metrop- 
olis to  make  as  good  a  showing  as  managers 
of  similar  enterprises  in  smaller  localities. 
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Zion  Awakening. 

By  Samuel  Daiudfer. 


Dreams  occasionally  come  true.  One  of 
these  may  be  the  Zionist  dream  of  a  self-gov- 
erning Jewish  state  in  Palestine.  The  work 
of  years  against  apparently  insurmountable 
obstacles  has  brought  within  range  of  prob- 
ability realization  of  the  vision.  "The  cruel 
rod  of  war''  may  once  again  "blossom  into 
righteous  law,"  bringing  democracy  to  Rus- 
sia, home  rule  to  Ireland,  independence  to 
Poland,  and  self-government  in  some  form  to 
Palestine. 

But  it  must  not  be  assumed  that,  should 
self-government  come,  the  credit  will  be  sole- 
ly due  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Turk.  For 
many  years  preparations  in  Palestine  have 
been  going  on.  Since  the  early  80's  the  coun- 
try has  been  colonized.  Before  that  time 
there  had  been  considerable  Jewish  immigra- 
tion, but  this  consisted  principally  of  zeidote 
with  no  other  object  than  to  spend  and  end 
their  existence  in  Jerusalem  in  a  religious 
but  non-productive  way.  Years  of  residence 
failed  to  make  them  aught  but  strangers  in 
the  land. 

The  immigration  of  the  past  35  years  has 
been  of  a  different  type.  Persecution  in  Rus- 
sia and  Roumania  and  discontent  in  Galicia, 
the  Balkan  nations  and  elsewhere,  brought  in 
industrious  people  determined  to  secure  a 
stake  in  the  country  and  become  a  part  of  its 
economic  life.  Many  of  these  had  to  be  as- 
sisted, through  a  fund  created  by  Jewish  or- 
ganizations in  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Almost  destitute  and  in  debt 
they  began  re-settlement  of  a  land,  the  condi- 
tion of  which  was  described  48  years  ago  by 
Mark  Twain  in  "Innocents  Abroad"  as  fol- 
lows: 

Of  all  the  lands  there  are  for  dismal  scenery,  I 
think  Palestine  must  be  the  prince.  The  hills  are 
barren,  they  are  dull  of  color,  they  are  unpicturesque 
in  shape.  The  valleys  are  unsightly  deserts  fringed 
with  a  feeble  vegetation  that  has  an  expression  about 
it  of  being  sorrowful  and  despondent.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  hopeless,  dreary,  heart-broken  land.  .  .  . 
Palestine  is  desolate  and  unlovely.  And  why  should 
it  be  otherwise?  Can  the  curse  of  the  Deity  beautify 
a  land? 

To  succeed  in  such  a  place  must  require 
extraordinary  energy,  enthusiasm,  intelli- 
gence and  faith.  And  yet  the  new  settlers 
succeeded.  If  Mark  Twain  could  have  revis- 
ited the  country  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean war,  he  would  have  revised  his  opinion. 
He  would  have  found  no  less  than  44  flour- 
ishing agricultural  colonies,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  15,000,  cultivating  more  than  94,000 
acres.    He  would  have  found  flourishing  city 


settlements  achieving  commercial  impor- 
tance. The  total  Jewish  population  is  100,000, 
which,  though  it  may  seem  small,  occupies  a 
dominant  position,  and  enjoys  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  other  elements.  The  colo- 
nists have  developed  business  for  the  sea- 
ports of  Jaffa  and  Haifa,  and  have  exercised 
a  regenerating  influence  in  Jerusalem,  a  place 
which  Mark  Twain  described  as  abounding 
in  "rags,  wretchedness,  poverty  and  dirt.^ 
They  have  had  great  success  in  producing  for 
export  oranges  and  other  fruits,  cereals,  cot- 
ton and  wine.  The  exports  of  oranges  from 
Jaffa  in  1913  were  valued  at  $1,630,000.  The 
Arab  method  of  cultivation  of  cereals  had 
yielded  a  crop  valued  at  about  $5  per  acre. 
The  Jewish  colonists  have  increased  this 
yield  to  a  point  where  it  varies  between  $11 
and  $17  per  acre.  The  Arab  production  of 
oranges  averaged  350  boxes  per  acre.  The 
colonists  increased  this  to  757  boxes. 

At  their  own  expense  the  colonists  have 
constructed  good  roads  and  introduced  badly 
needed  sanitary  improvements.  With  out- 
side help  hospitals  have  been  established. 
Before  their  coming  the  country  was  a  breed- 
ing place  of  malaria  and  trachoma.  The 
colonists  planted  millions  of  eucalyptus  trees 
whose  unusual  power  of  absorption  and  evap- 
oration makes  them  a  useful  factor  in  drain- 
ing the  marshes.  The  Jewish  Health  Bureau, 
established  in  Jerusalem  by  Nathan  Straus 
of  New  York  City,  has  directed  the  fight 
against  trachoma  and  other  diseases.  For- 
merly 60  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jaffa 
were  afflicted  with  trachoma.  Only  one  per 
cent,  are  now  sufferers  from  that  disease. 
An  adequate  school  sy^stem  has  been  estab- 
lished in  all  of  the  villages  and  a  high  school 
maintained  in  each  of  the  three  cities  of  Jaffa, 
Haifa  and  Jerusalem. 

The  colonies  enjoy  a  measure  of  self-rule. 
The  Turkish  government  concerns  itself 
about  them  no  further  than  to  collect  its 
taxes.  So  they  have  developed  into  a  group 
of  little  autonomous  democracies.  Each  col- 
ony elects  through  universal  suffrage,  regard- 
less of  sex  qualifications,  a  committee  known 
as  the  "Va'ad."  This  exercises  both  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  functions.  It  keeps  a 
register  of  land  holdings,  which  is  the  only 
record  on  which  individual  tenure  is  based. 
It  has  charge  of  the  schools,  roads  and  the 
w:ater  supply.  It  carries  on  routine  work  of 
administration  in  accordance  with  certain 
fixed  rules.  When  important  questions  arise 
it  calls  a  meeting  of  citizens  and  the  matter  is 
submitted  to  a  referendum.     Thus  in  the 
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midst  of  Turkish  despotism  and  misrule,  an 
institution  has  been  established  similar  to  the 
New  England  town  meeting. 

Crime  among  the  colonists  is  practically 
unknown.  None  has  occurred  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  colonies.  But  a  police  force  is 
considered  necessary  to  guard  against  night- 
ly visits  of  predatory  Arabs,  and  so  the  Va'ad 
maintains  one.  Another  function  of  the 
Va'ad  is  to  act  as  a  court  in  cases  of  dispute 
between  colonists.  Its  judgment  is  usually 
accepted,  though  occasionally  an  appeal  is 
taken  to  a  central  body  of  all  the  colonies  at 
Tel  Aviv  near  Jaffa.  Its  decision  is  final. 
Authority  of  central  and  local  bodies  rests  on 
voluntary  acceptance  alone.  Philosophic  in- 
dividualists may  find  here  much  to  uphold 
their  ideas. 

The  colonists  were  confronted  at  the  outset 
with  a  language  difficulty.  Coming  from  dif- 
ferent countries,  the  only  common  tongue 
consisted  of  a  smattering  of  Hebrew  acquired 
from  the  prajrer  book.  Hebrew  has  conse- 
quently become  the  intermediary  language 
and,  in  a  form  suited  to  modem  conditions, 
is  getting  to  be  the  national  tongue.  It  is 
taught  to  the  children  in  the  schools,  who  are 
encouraged  to  use  it  in  preference  to  other 
langiiages.  It  has  been  taken  up  by  non- 
Jewish  elements.  Signs  in  Hebrew  are  to  be 
found  over  their  business  houses.  For  senti- 
mental reasons  this  must  be  pleasing  to 
many.  Yet  one  cannot  help  but  wonder 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  more  practi- 
cal to  have  adopted  one  of  the  leading  Euro- 
pean languages  or  to  have  aided  the  growing 
Esperanto  movement  by  taking  up  that  eas- 
ily-learned and  rapidly  spreading  lingo. 

The  inevitable  effect  which  prosperity  and 
good  government  have  on  land  values  is  not 
absent.  Palestine,  the  organ  of  the  British 
Palestine  Committee,  reports  as  follows : 

In  1890  an  acre  of  irrigable  land  in  the  colony  of 
Petach-Tikwah  cost  about  £3-128;  today  such  land 
could  not  be  bought  for  less  than  £36  per  acre.  In 
1880  the  lands  which  form  this  colony  were  uncul- 
tivated and  brought  only  a  small  and  insignificant 
revenue  to  the  State;  in  1912  the  value  of  the  an- 
nual production  of  the  colony  was  £36,000  from 
which  the  Government  obtained  £3,400  in  the  form 
of  taxation.  In  1880  the  value  of  the  colony  was 
less  than  £1,200;  today  it  represents  a  value  of  at 
least  £600,000,  and  its  population  numbers  3,000 
souls. 

These  figures  portend  danger.  Should  pri- 
vate individuals  be  allowed  to  appropriate 
this  unearned  increment  land  speculation 
will  be  encouraged,  land  monopoly  will  exact 
heavy  tolls  from  labor,  willing  workers  will 
be  denied  employment,  and  there  will  arise 
poverty  and  distress  as  in  older  civilizations. 

The  war,  however,  has  ended  prosperity. 


It  cut  off  the  export  trade  at  once.  Then  in 
1915  came  a  plague  of  locusts  which  devoured 
the  crops.  Great  distress  resulted,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  call  upon  America  for  relief. 
This  was  granted  in  generous  measure- 
Peace,  whenever  it  may  come,  must  bring  a 
renewal  of  ante-bellum  prosperity,  in  spite 
of  the  reported  attack  on  the  colonies  at  Jaffa, 
and  outrages  committed  there. 

Zionist  organizations  to  help  the  country 
secure  political  autonomy  exist  in  all  leading 
countries.  They  number  prominent  non-Jews 
as  well  as  Jews  among  their  membership.  In 
Great  Britain  the  movement  has  taken  tiie 
form  of  agitation  for  the  conversion  of  Pales- 
tine into  a  self-governing  member  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  advance  of  General 
Murray  into  tiie  country  and  of  General 
Maude's  expedition  into  Mesopotamia  makes 
this  perhaps  the  most  practical  suggestion 
under  existing  circumstances. 

A  writer  in  The  New  Europe,  published  at 
London,  dwells  on  this  subject,  and  after 
showing  the  strategical  advantage  to  tiie 
British  Empire  of  the  country,  makes  cleai- 
one  point  whidhi  may  have  been  evident  be- 
fore to  the  general  reader.    He  says : 

But  though  Palestine  will  be  the  national  centre 
of  the  Jewish  people  and  the  seat  of  its  national 
civilization,  it  will  not  be  the  home  of  all  the  Jews. 
The  majority  will  remain  scattered  throughout  the 
world.  .  .  .  The  Russian  revolution  opens  out 
a  prospect  that  the  age  of  political  persecution  will 
soon  end.  With  that  the  world  importance  of  a 
Jewish  Palestine  grows  mightily.  The  Jew  outside 
Palestine  will  owe  no  political  allegiance  to  a  Jewish 
Palestine.  His  political  allegiance  will  be  due  and 
will  go,  'as  always,  to  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  citi- 
zen. But  the  spiritual  centre  of  his  race  where  the 
Jewish  genius  will  blossom  in  full  freedom  will  re- 
ceive from  more  Jews  a  voluntary  respect  and  ven- 
eration. .  .  .  The  British  Empire  which  will  have 
created  that  home  will  be  assured  of  the  spontaneous 
affection  and  gratitude  of  all  conscious  Jews  through- 
out the  world.  VHiat  England  can  gain  in  that  way 
we  may  measure  by  what  she  has  lost  through  the 
failure  to  satisfy  Irish  national  sentiment. 

In  the  United  States  the  Zionist  movement 
is  widespread,  active  and  enthusiastic.  It  is 
not  merely  the  re-establishment  of  a  Jewish 
nation  which  many  of  these  workers  have  in 
view.  They  realize  that  their  labor  would  be 
worth  little,  if  it  accomplished  no  more  than 
creation  of  a  state  offering  no  other  advan- 
tages to  its  citizens  than  what  may  be  en- 
joyed in  the  United  States,  Switzerland  or 
other  existing  democratic  nations.  They 
hope  to  establish  a  commonwealtii  where  so- 
cial justice  shall  prevail,  and  they  know  that 
the  first  thing  needful  for  that  is  to  ensure 
the  land  to  the  people.  Thus  Justice  Louis 
D.  Brandeis,  who  heads  the  American  move- 
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ment,  said  in  The  Outlook  of  January  5, 
1916: 

Notable  among  the  Zionist  institutions  is  the  Jew- 
ish National  Fund,  formed  to  purchase  land  as  the 
inalienable  property  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Palestine. 
A  large  part  of  the  settlers  own  individual  prop- 
erty, but  the  Zionist  organization  determined  that  the 
land,  if  acquired,  should  be  the  property  of  the 
Jewish    people,    remaining    national    domain    and 


leased  to  the  settlers  at  a  rent  which  would  not  allow 
of  unearned  increment. 

With  proper  economic  knowledge  thus  dis- 
played the  idealism  of  the  Zionists  must  make 
of  the  new  state,  when  bom,  a  model  for  all 
civilization,  a  land  in  which  "they  shall  sit 
every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig 
tree ;  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid." 


Russia  Since  the  Revolution. 


By  Victor  Si  Yarrot. 


So  bloodless  and  miraculously  short,  easy 
and  decisive  was  the  Russian  revolution  of 
March  last  that  possibly  many  western  on- 
lookers are  disappointed  and  anxious,  per- 
haps even  alarmed,  over  the  untoward  devel- 
opments that  have  since  taken  place.  Cause 
for  anxiety  there  has  been,  and  there  will 
continue  to  be,  no  doubt,  but  for  disappoint- 
ment and  alarm  there  is  no  real  occasion. 

The  overthrow  of  the  autocracy  proved  to 
be  a  relatively  easy  task.  A  hungry,  starving 
and  betrayed  nation  rose  in  revolt,  and  the 
army — an  army  of  workmen,  peasants  and 
students — ^made  common  cause  with  the  na- 
tion because  it  had  suffered  even  more  than 
the  non-combatants  had  from  the  corruption, 
treachery,  inefficiency  and  selfishness  of  the 
bankrupt  government.  But,  as  thoughtful 
writers  have  pointed  out,  to  carry  on  a  great 
war  while  guiding  and  completing  a  revolu- 
tion is  a  burden  that  is  almost  beyond  human 
ability  to  sustain. 

Dissensions  and  difference  of  opinion,  con- 
flicts of  interest  and  of  ambition  and  aspira- 
tion, were  absolutely  unavoidable  in  Russia. 
The  truth  is,  Russia  has  been  remarkably 
quiet,  and  the  wonder  is  that  so  little,  rather 
than  so  much,  trouble  has  occurred. 

There  have  been  small  riots  and  disturb- 
ances in  the  capital.  The  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  especially  the  foreign  minister, 
Prof.  Miliukoff,  has  been  assailed  and  asked 
to  resign.  Disaffection  and  distrust  have 
driven  the  provisional  government  to  pro- 
pose, of  its  own  motion,  the  formation  of  a 
coalition  or  national  ministry. 

We  should  not,  however,  magnify  these  oc- 
currences. In  the  first  place,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  the  dissensions  have  been  due  to  mis- 
understanding rather  than  to  a  serious  con- 
flict of  opinion.  The  organized  workmen  of 
Russia  are  militant  democrats  and  idealists. 
They  hate  aggression,  care  little  or  nothing 
about  territorial  expansion,  and  are  opposed 
to  needless  warfare.  These  elements  want 
peace  without  victory,  and  when  Miliukoff 
carelessly  stated  in  a  personal  note  to  the* 


Allies  that  Russia  would  fight  until  '*a  decis- 
ive victory"  had  been  achieved,  they  instantly 
evinced  their  disapproval.  "Decisive  vic- 
tory" had  a  sinister  sound  to  them;  it  re- 
minded them  of  the  designs  of  the  late  re- 
gime. They  wanted  the  world  to  know  that 
democratic  Russia  was  not  imperialistic,  and 
that  if  Germany  should  offer  a  fair  and  hon- 
est peace,  Russia  would  accept  it  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

It  is,  however,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  Russian  workmen  or  soldiers  con- 
template surrender  to  the  Kaiser  and  his 
cabal,  or  that  peace  without  victory  means  to 
them  peace  with  victory  to  Germany  at  the 
expense  of  French  territory  or  French  indus- 
try and  toil.  The  Russian  pacifists  and  so- 
cialists expect  every  belligerent  power  to 
enter  a  disclaimer  similar  to  theirs,  to  an- 
nounce like  readiness  to  conclude  peace  on  a 
basis  of  reason  and  justice.  They  will  not 
talk  peace  to  Germany  if  her  junkers  and 
militarists  contemplate  any  conquest  or  any 
indemnity.  They  will  not  deal  even  with 
those  social  democratic  factions  which  have 
evinced  weakness,  subservience  to  the  Kaiser, 
or  disloyalty  to  democratic  principles. 

True,  on  certain  questions  there  is  a  wide 
chasm  between  the  liberals  and  moderates 
of  the  Lvoff  government,  or  its  supporters  in 
the  Duma  and  nation,  and  the  social  demo- 
crats and  laborites.  True,  the  latter  view 
the  liberals  with  suspicion.  Even  Gorky,  who 
cannot  be  accused  of  treachery  or  blindness, 
charges  the  Lvoff  government  with  certain 
undemocratic  and  capitalistic  designs.  What 
has  happened  in  Russia  would  have  happened 
in  any  other  country ;  radicals  and  bourgeois 
liberals  have  little  in  common  except  during 
an  actual  revolution  directed  against  a  cor- 
rupt and  reactionary  autocracy  or  aristoc- 
racy. 

The  remedy  for  such  complications  and 
friction  is  to  be  found  in  a  rational  compro- 
mise, in  a  policy  of  give  and  take,  of  mutual 
concessions  as  to  minor  matters,  in  subordi- 
nation of  everything  contentious  to  imme- 
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diate  and  urgent  tasks.  Russia  needs  a  na- 
tional or  coalition  cabinet.  Labor  and  the 
peasants,  the  socialists  and  the  extreme  dem- 
ocrats, should  have  representatives  in  the 
government  The  council  of  soldiers'  and 
workers'  delegates,  if  it  be  as  powerful  and 
sincere  as  it  claims  to  be,  should  gladly  share 
with  the  Duma  workers  and  the  leading  Lib- 
erals the  burden  and  responsibility  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war,  paving  the  way  to  a  just 
peace  and  maintaining  order  throughout  Rus- 
sia. To  the  Moderates  and  Liberals  the  plan 
of  a  coalition  government  should  be  wholly 
acceptable.  Russia  is  a  peasant  empire ;  the 
peasant  and  the  worker  should  be  consulted 
as  freely  as  the  intellectual  and  the  property 
owner  concerning  national  policies.  The  elec- 
tion and  meeting  of  a  constituent  assembly, 
to  decide  on  the  new  constitution  of  Russia, 
should  not  be  delayed  beyond  a  reasonable 
period.  Legislation  by  edicts  and  decrees 
is  not  democratic,  whether  a  labor  or  a  bour- 
geois government  is  at  the  helm. 

This  remark  applies  not  only  to  political 
questions  but  also — nay,  especially — ^to  eco- 
nomic questions.  The  few  agrarian  disorders 
that  have  been  reported  in  brief  dispatches 
from  the  interior  of  Russia  may  have  no  sig- 
nificance. But  the  student  of  Russian  prob- 
lems know  that  "land"  is  infinitely  more 
important  to  the  peasant  millions  than  "lib- 
erty." Land  hunger  has  been  the  outstand- 
ing fact  since  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs. 
Russia  is  80  per  cent  agricultural,  yet  agri- 
culture has  been  "an  unprofitable  industry" 
there.  The  taxes  and  redemption  charges 
and  rents  have  too  often  absorbed  all  of  the 
peasant's  incomes,  and  often  have  driven  him 
to  give  up  his  land  and  become  a  laborer  in 
the  city.  More  land,  rent-free  land,  is  the 
greatest  need  of  Russia,  and  if  the  revolution 
does  not  bring  the  peasant  more  land,  he  will 
vote  it  a  sham  and  a  farce.  The  peasant  has 
accused  the  noble  and  the  bureaucrat  of  ob- 
structing land  reform,  and  he  has  imagined 
that  the  autocracy  was  at  heart  friendly  to 
the  peasantry  and  anxious  to  meet  their 
wishes.  It  is  not  strange  that  here  and  there 
impatient  and  simple  peasants  should  have 
demanded  immediate  results  of  the  new  revo- 
lution and  proceeded  to  expropriate  the  land- 
lords of  the  district.  "It  is  our  land,"  they 
doubtless  said;  "why  not  take  it  at  once? 
Why  wait?" 

But  these  incidents  are  not  at  all  alarming. 
To  repeat,  the  remarkable  thing  is  that  they 
are  so  few  in  number  and  so  far  between. 
Let  the  peasants,  soldiers — and  the  soldiers 
are.  of  ( ourse,  peasants  or  laborers — and 
embattled  radicals  understand  that  the  pro- 
visional  government   has   no   intention    of 


usurping  the  powers  of  a  constituent  as- 
sembly, that  it  will  postpone  every  settle- 
ment that  can  or  ought  to  be  postponed,  and 
that  it  has  no  aggressive,  jingo,  imperialistic 
designs;  let  the  provisional  government  de- 
mocratize itself  or  nationalize  itself  sufficient- 
ly, and  the  danger  of  civil  war  and  anarchy 
can  be  averted  in  Russia. 

Only  blunders  worse  than  crimes — ^blun- 
ders due  to  lack  of  candor,  or  to  prejudice, 
distrust  and  fear — can  destroy  the  revolution 
and  restore  the  autocracy  or  the  bureaucratic 
kleptocracy.  Discussion,  frank  explanations 
on  all  occasions,  free,  full  and  patient  debate 
should  dissipate  the  fogs  of  prejudice  and 
suspicion,  and  insure  loyal  co-opneration  and 
effective  organization  of  the  nation  for  war 
or  for  the  courageous  conclusion  of  a  righte- 
ous peace. 

PHILOSOPHICALLY  SPEAKING. 

By  Ellis  O.  Jones. 

A  Philosopher,  a  Flea  and  a  Dog  once 
found  themselves  resting  under  the  same 
shade  tree  by  the  roadside. 

Suddenly,  by  way  of  expressing  the  soci- 
able side  of  his  nature,  the  Flea  began  to  bite 
the  Dog.  Thereupon  the  Dog  fell  to  scratch- 
ing with  a  right  good  will. 

The  Philosopher  observed  the  scene 
thoughtfully  for  a  moment  and  then  he  re- 
marked to  the  Dog: 

"Please  accept  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions." 

"Upon  what,  pray?"  inquired  the  Dog  as 
he  stopped  his  scratching. 

"Upon  your  great  good  fortune  in  being 
plentifully  supplied  with  Fleas." 

"I  am  afraid  I  don't  quite  follow  you,"  re- 
sponded the  Dog. 

"Perhaps  not.  It  very  often  happens  that 
beings  don't  know  what  is  good  for  them. 
And  besides  I  must  admit  that  this  is  not  at 
all  a  simple  matter.  But,  you  see,  I  know 
what  I'm  talking  about,  because  I  am  a  PhD- 
osopher.  In  order  to  understand  the  Flea 
question  properly,  you  must  look  at  it  philo- 
sophically." 

"What  do  you  mean  philosophically?"  in- 
quired the  Dog. 

"I  mean  that  you  must  focus  your  inteUi- 
gence  upon  it  in  a  detached,  impersonal  way. 
This  is  not  always  easy,  as  I  said  before.  For 
instance,  when  a  Flea  bites  you,  your  first 
impulse  is  to  curse  and  revile  the  Flea  and  do 
everything  in  your  power  to  destroy  it.  That, 
however,  is  really  very  short-sighted.  The 
better  way  to  look  at  it  is  by  reflecting  that 
the  Flea  develops  initiative  in  you,  keeps  you 
from  being  lonesome,  makes  you  self-reliant 
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and  in  other  ways  exercises  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  your  character.  Of  course  I 
don't  say  that  this  might  not  be  overdone  if 
the  Fleas  were  too  numerous,  but  all  the  best 
Philosophers  are  agreed  that  a  certain 
amount  of  Fleas  are  good  for  a  Dog." 

"I  don't  see  it,"  said  the  Dog  doggedly. 

"The  Philosopher  is  right,"  spoke  up  the 
Flea.  "He  is  absolutely  right.  You  don't 
realize  that  I  am  really  your  friend.  What  I 
do  I  do  entirely  for  your  sake." 

This  speech  set  the  Dog  into  a  veritable 
fury  which  caused  him  to  attack  the  Flea  so 
vigorously  that  the  Flea  considered  it  the 
part  of  wisdom  temporarily  to  transfer  his 
domicile  from  the  hide  of  the  Dog  to  the  hide 
of  the  Philosopher,  who  lost  no  time  in  apply- 
ing scratches  to  the  points  where  the  Flea 
made  his  presence  known. 

"Please  accept  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions," said  the  Dog.  "I  feel  very  deeply  the 
loss  of  my  friend,  the  Flea,  but  I  am  willing 
to  accept  it  in  a  sacrificial  spirit.  Of  course, 
being  a  Philosopher,  you  will  not  fail  to  look 
upon  his  visitation  in  a  philosophical,  that  is, 
in  a  detached  impersonal  way,  recognizing 
the  indisputable  fact  that  a  certain  amount 
of  Fleas  are  undoubtedly  good  for  Philoso- 
phers. As  for  myself,  I  think  I  will  be  run- 
ning along,  because  if  I  stayed  the  temptation 
of  the  Flea  to  desert  you  might  be  too  great." 

MY  COMRADE-ENEMY. 

By  Richard  Warner  Borst. 

I  hate  you  not,  I  love  you,  yet  I  must 
Bear  arms  against  you  and,  amid  the  blaze 
Of  war's  white  fury,  see  the  horrid  glaze 

Of  death  steal  o'er  you  at  my  bayonet-thrust. 

You  hate  me  not,  you  love  me,  yet  the  dust 
Shall  be  our  common  shroud;  for  in  the  haze 
Of  bestial  conflict,  in  profound  amaze, 

Your  dying  hands  fulfil  their  ancient  trust; 

The  trust  that  knows  not  reason,  only  fear. 
The  trust  that  kings  and  tyrants  all  maintain. 
The  trust  that  is  not  trust,  but  treachery. 

So  let  us  meet,  my  comrade-enemy, 
My  murderer  beloved  whom  I  have  slain: 

Though  life  may  sever,  death  shall  draw  us  near. 


I  hope  that  somewhere  among  the  men  who  hold 
power  .  .  .  there  is  at  least  one  who  will  re- 
member .  .  .  that  we  are  the  guardians,  not 
only  of  the  nation,  but  of  that  common  heritage  of 
thought  and  art  and  a  human  way  of  life  into  which 
we  were  born,  but  which  our  children  may  find 
wasted  by  our  blind  violence  and  hate. — Bertrand 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Week  Ending  May  15. 
Congrettional  Doings. 

Chairman  Claude  Kitchin  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  introduced  on  May  9  the  war 
revenue  measure.  It  is  estimated  to  produce  addi- 
tional revenue  to  the  amount  of  $1,810,420,000.  It 
lowers  the  exemption  on  incomes  to  $1,000  for  single 
persons  and  to  $2,000  for  heads  of  families.  It 
increases  the  normal  rate  for  individuals  to  four 
per  cent,  and  for  corporations  to  six  per  cent.  Be- 
ginning with  incomes  of  $5,000  it  provides  sur- 
taxes as  follows: 

From  $5,000  to  $7,500 1  per  cent 

From  $7,500  to  $10,000 2  per  cent 

From  $10,000  to  $12,500 3  per  cent 

From  $12,500  to  $15,000 4  per  cent 

From  $15,000  to  $20,000 5  per  cent 

From  $20,000  to  $40,000 6  per  cent 

From  $40,000  to  $60,000 8  per  cent 

From  $60,000  to  $80,000 11  per  cent 

From  $80,000  to  $100,000 14  per  cent 

From  $100,000  to  $150,000 17  per  cent 

From  $150,000  to  $200,000 20  per  cent 

From  $200,000  to  $250,000 24  per  cent 

From  $250,000  to  $300,000 27  per  cent 

From  $300,000  to  $500,000 30  per  cent 

On  all  exceeding  $500,000 33  per  cent 

In  addition  to  the  present  inheritance  tax  it  pro- 
vides the  following  surtaxes  besides  putting  a  tax  of 
one  per  cent  on  estates  between  $25,000  and  $50,000 
now  exempt: 

$50,000 One-half  of  1  per  cent 

$50,000  to  $150,000 1  per  cent 

$150,000  to  $250,000 1%  per  cent 

$250,000  to  $450,000 2  per  cent 

$450,000  to  $1,000,000 2%  per  cent 

$1,000,000  to  $2,000,000 3  per  cent 

$2,000,000  to  $3,000,000 3^  per  cent 

$3,000,000  to  $4,000,000 4  per  cent 

$4,000,000  to  $5,000,000 4^  per  cent 

$5,000,000  to  $8,000,000 5  per  cent 

$8,000,000  to  $11,000,000 7  per  cent 

$11,000,000  to  $15,000,000 10  per  cent 

$15,000,000  and  over 15  per  cent 

The  excess  profits  tax  is  raised  to  sixteen  per  cent. 

All  tariff  rates  are  advanced  ten  per  cent  and  a 
ten  per  cent  duty  laid  on  articles  now  on  the  free  list. 
Letter  postage  is  to  be  increased  from  two  cents 
to  three  cents,  postal  cards  to  two  cents  and  second- 
class  rates  are  to  be  increased  to  two  cents  a  pound 
for  the  first  two  parcel  post  zones,  three  cents  for 
the  third  and  fourth,  four  cents  for  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  five  cents  for  the  seventh  and  six  cents  for 
the  eighth.  The  present  rate  is  one  cent  a  pound 
universally.  Periodicals  conducted  without  profit 
are  to  pay  a  universal  rate  of  1%  cents  a  pound. 
Advertising  is  to  pay  five  per  cent  All  life  insur- 
ance policies,  except  industrial  insurance,  are  taxed 
8  cents  on  each  $100;  marine,  fire  and  casualty  poli- 
cies, one  per  cent  of  the  premium;  automobiles, 
motorcycles  and  rubber  tires,  5  per  cent  on  whole- 
sale price;  oil  pipe  lines,  5  per  cent  on  their  charges. 
A  tax  of  ten  per  c^nt  is  put  on  railroad  passengei 
tickets,  and  tickets  for  parlor  car  seats  and  berths. 
Express  rates  are  taxed  ten  per  cent;  freight  bills 
three  per  cent;  electrical  power  five  per  cent;  tele- 
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graph  and  local  telephone  messages,  five  per  cent; 
long  distance  telephone  messages  over  fifteen  cents, 
five  cents  a  message;  jewelry,  five  per  cent;  musical 
instruments  and  talking  machines,  five  per  cent; 
cosmetics  and  proprietary  medicines,  five  per  cent; 
amusement  tickets,  ten  per  cent;  moving  picture  films 
when  sold  to  the  user  V2  cent  a  foot,  and  when  ready 
for  projection  one  cent  a  foot;  sporting  goods,  parts 
of  games,  and  pleasure  boats,  five  per  cent;  playing 
cards,  eight  cents  a  pack.  Club  memberships  ten 
per  cent;  chewing  gum,  five  per  cent.  Heavy  in- 
creases are  provided  on  liquors,  soft  drinks,  tobacco, 
cigarettes  and  cigarette  papers.  Other  taxes  fall 
on  stock  exchange  transactions,  capital  stock,  bonds, 
drafts,  checks,  notes,  deeds,  indemnity  bonds,  power 
of  attorney  and  proxies.  The  Committee  esti- 
mates that  the  new  income  tax  will  produce 
$640,000,000  additional  revenue;  excess  profits 
tax,  $200,000,000;  tariff  duties,  $200,000,000;  in- 
heritance tax,  $6,000,000;  and  pipe  line  tax,  $4,- 
500,000.  The  New  York  Times  figures  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  income  tax,  based  on  exemption  of 
$2,000  for  heads  of  families  as  follows: 

Under  Law  of  Under 

Original  Sept.  Proposed. 

Income.                Law.  8,  1916.  Revision. 

$3,000 ...  $40 

4,000 ...  80 

5,000 $10  120  120 

10,000 60  120  355 

15,000 110  220  730 

20,000 160  320  1,120 

25,000 260  470  1,730 

40,000 560  920  3,380 

50,000 760  1,820  4,780 

60,000 1,060  1,720  6,180 

75,000 1,510  2,470  8,880 

100,000 2,510  3,920  14,180 

125,000 3,760  5,670  20,680 

150,000 5,010  7,420  27,180 

175,000 6,260  9,420  37,680 

200,000 7,510  11,420  42,180 

250,000 10,010  15,920  59,680 

300,000 13,010  20,920  79,180 

400,000 19,010  31,920  119,180 

500,000 25,010  42,920  165,180 

750,000 42,510  72,920  282,680 

1,000,000 60,010  102,920  400,180 

1,500,000 95,010  167,920  640,180 

2,000,000 130,010  237,920  885,180 

2,500,000 165,010  312,920  1,135,180 

3,000,000 200,010  387,920  1,385,180 

Protests  against  many  of  these  proposed  taxes 

are  already  pouring  in.     [See  current  volume,  page 

458.] 

«     «     « 

The  House  and  Senate  Conference  Committee 
finally  agreed  on  May  10  on  the  Conscription  bill 
and  it  was  reported  to  both  branches.  The  settle- 
ment makes  liable  to  conscription  all  men  between 
21  and  31.  The  bill  increases  the  pay  of  enlisted 
men,  making  the  minimum  amount  $25  a  month, 
instead  of  $15  as  at  present,  and  increasing 
the  wages  of  higher  paid  men.  Permission  for  rais- 
ing of  volunteer  divisions,  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  ex-President  Roosevelt,  was  stricken  out,  but  af- 
ter a  fight  the  provision  was  re-inserted  on  May  12. 

The  press  censorship  clause  of  the  espionage  bill 
was  stricken  from  it  by  the  Senate  on  May  12,  on 


motion  of  Senator  Johnson  of  California,  by  a  vote 
of  39  to  38.  An  amendment  was  then  offered  by 
Kirby  of  Arkansas  for  a  censorship  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy.  This 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  65  to  5.  Those  who  op- 
posed Johnson's  motion  were  Brady,  Colt,  Culber- 
son, Fletcher,  Gerry,  Hale,  Hollis,  Husting,  James, 
Jones  of  New  Mexico,  Kendrick,  King,  Kirby,  Lodge, 
McCumber,  Pittman,  Poindexter,  Pomerene,  Rans- 
dell,  Robinson,  Shafroth,  Sheppard,  Simmons,  Smith 
of  Arizona,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Sterling,  Stone, 
Thompson,  Walsh,  Warren,  Weeks,  Williams,  Wol- 
cott  and  Trammell.  Finally  on  May  14  the  bill 
passed  by  a  vote  of  77  to  6  with  provisions  for 
censorship  omitted,  after  an  effort  by  Senator  Over- 
man to  restore  the  clause  had  been  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  48  to  34. 

Council  of  Defense  on  the  Industrial  Situation. 

To  dissipate  misunderstanding  of  its  recent  action 
urging  against  taking  advantage  of  the  war  situa- 
tion by  employers  or  employees,  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  has  issued  the  following  statement: 
There  have  been  established  by  legrislation,  by 
mutual  agreement  between  employers  and  employ- 
ees, or  by  custom  certain  standards  constituting 
a  day's  work.  These  vary  fram  seven  hours  per 
day  in  some  kinds  of  office  work  to  twelve  hours 
per  day  in  continuous  operation  plants.  The  va- 
rious states  and  municipalities  have  established 
specific  standards  of  safety  and  sanitation  and 
have  provided  inspection  service  to  enforce  the 
regulations.  They  have  also  established  maximum 
hours  of  work  for  women  and  minimum  age  limits 
for  children  employed  in  gainful  occupations.  It 
is  the  judgment  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense that  the  Federal,  State  and  Municipal  Gov- 
ernments should  continue  to  enforce  the  standards 
they  have  established  unless  and  until  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  has  determined  that  some 
modification  or  change  of  these  standards  is  essen- 
tial to  the  national  safety;  that  employers  and 
employees  in  private  industries  should  not  attempt 
to  take  advanage  of  the  existing  abnormal  condi- 
tions to  change  the  standards  which  they  were  un- 
able to  change  under  normal  conditions. 

The  one  other  standard  that  the  Council  had  in 
mind  was  the  standard  of  living.  It  recognizes 
that  the  standard  of  living  is  indefinite  and  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  because  it  is  in  a  measure  de- 
pendent upon  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages 
received  remaining  the  same.  It  believes,  how- 
ever, that  no  arbitrary  change  in  wages  should  be 
sought  at  this  time  by  either  employers  or  em- 
ployees through  the  process  of  strikes  or  lockouts 
without  at  least  giving  the  established  agencies  of 
the  Government,  the  Mediation  Board  in  the  trans- 
portation service  and  the  Division  of  Conciliation 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  the  other  industries, 
an  opportunity  to  adjust  the  difficulties  without  a 
stoppage  of  work  occurring.  While  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  does  not  mean  to  intimate  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  efficiency  of 
workers  is  the  only  element  that  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  fixing  the  hours  of  labor, 
safety,  sanitation,  women's  work  and  child  labor 
standards,  it  is  the  object  that  must  be  attained 
during  the  period  when  the  nation's  safety  is  in- 
volved. It  may,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  the 
Council  as  a  result  of  its  investigations  and  ex- 
perience to  suggest  modifications  and  changes  in 
these  standards  during  that  time.  It  is  not  the 
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purpose  of  the  Council,  however,  to  undertake  to 
determine  the  wage  rate  that  will  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  existing  standards  of  living.  That 
should  be  referred  to  the  mediation  agencies  of 
the  Government  above  referred  to  or  to  such  other 
constituted  agencies  as  may  exist  to  the  end  that 
such  questions  may  be  adjusted  in  an  orderly  and 
equitable  manner  to  avoid  the  stoppage  of  indus- 
tries which  are  so  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion at  this  critical  time.  This  is  no  time  for  rock- 
ing the  boat. 


Conference   on  Democratic  Control. 

A  call  for  a  conference  on  democracy  and  peace, 
to  meet  in  New  York  on  May  30  was  issued  on 
May  10.  The  call  refers  to  growing  disregard  of 
constitutional  rights  of  citizens,  since  the  declaration 
of  war  and  states  further: 

We  call  on  all  American  citizens  to  unite  with 
us  in  the  first  American  conference  on  democracy 
and  terms  of  peace,  to  discuss  how  best  we  can  aid 
our  government  in  bringing  to  ourselves  and  the 
world  a  speedy,  righteous  and  enduring  peace. 

Among  the  signers  are  an  Episcopal  Bishop,  Paul 
Jones  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Rabbi  Emil  G.  Hirsch  of 
Chicago,  Professor  Simon  N.  Patten  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Professor  William  I.  Hull 
of  Swarthmore  College,  Brent  Don  AUinson  of  the 
Harvard  International  Polity  Club,  James  McKeen 
Cattell,  May  Wright  Sewell,  Mrs.  Glendower  Evans, 
Edward  T.  Hartman,  Joseph  D.  Cannon,  Louis  P. 
Lochner  and  others.  The  tentative  program  for 
discussion  by  the  conference  is  as  follows: 

The  conference  favors  a  speedy  and  universal 
peace,  in   harmony  with  the  principles   outlined 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  by  revo- 
lutionary  Russia,   and  indorsed  substantially  by 
the    Social    Democratic    organizations    of    Italy, 
Prance,  Germany  and  Austria  and  the  liberal  and 
democratic  forces  of  England  and  other  countries, 
namely: 
No  forcible  annexation  of  territory. 
No  punitive  indemnities. 
Free  development  of  all  nations. 

The  headquarters  of  the  executive  committee  in 
charge  of  the  matter,  consisting  of  Elizabeth  Free- 
man, Roy  Brazzle  and  Louis  P.  Lochner,  are  at  the 
Holland  House,  New  York  City. 

'Hie  Pacific  Coast  aatt  War. 

The  Grand  Jury  in  San  Francisco,  of  which  John 
l^'  Spreckels  was  foreman,  refused  to  indict  F.  C. 
Oxman  for  perjury,  in  the  Mooney  trial  and  in  a 
public  statement  on  May  3  commended  District  At- 
torney Fickert  "for  the  able  and  fearless  manner  in 
which  he  has  performed  his  duties."  It  refused 
^  call  before  it  Estelle  Smith,  on  whose  testimony 
Billings  had  been  convicted  of  murder  and  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment.  After  exposure  of  the 
ftame-up  proceedings  Miss  Smith  had  made  the  fol- 
lowing affidavit: 

That  said  Oxman  asked  affiant  if  it  was  not  a 
^act  that  she  had  seen  the  defendant,  Israel  Wein- 
^rg,  standing  by  a  post  on  the  afternoon  of  July 
22, 1916,  in  front  of  said  721  Market  street.  That 
your  affiant  told  said  Oxman  that  she  had  never 


in  her  life  seen  said  Weinberg  until  after  his  ar- 
rest   Said  Oxman  then  stated: 

"If  you  will  testify  and  testify  right  I  will  see 
that  you  get  a  sum  in  five  figures  and  will  not 
have  to  work  any  more.  No  one  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  bomb  case  will  ever  know  you  and 
you  can  start  all  over  again  where  no  one  knows 
you." 

I  asked  said  Oxman: 

"Did  Mr.  Fickert  send  you  to  me?" 

And  said  Oxman  replied: 

"No;  the  men  higher  up  than  Fickert  sent  me 
to  you." 

I,  affiant,  repeated  in  substance  the  above  affi- 
davit to  Charles  M.  Fickert  at  about  the  time  it 
occurred. 

In  spite  of  the  Grand  Jury's  refusal  to  act,  Police 
Judge  Mathew  Brady  decided  to  hold  Oxman  for  the 
Superior  Court.      [See  current  volume,  page  426.] 

*  * 

Following  the  acquittal  of  Thomas  H.  Tracy,  at 
Everett,  Washington,  the  other  I.  W.  W.  prisoners 
have  been  released  at  the  request  of  the  prosecutor. 
Twenty  were  freed  on  May  8,  and  the  others,  two 
days  later.     [See  current  volume,  page  459.] 

Tax  Reform  Newt. 

The  town  of  Columbia  Heights,  Maryland,  en- 
dorsed by  popular  vote  on  May  8  a  proposition  to 
raise  local  revenue  by  taxing  land  values  only.  The 
town  of  Hyattsville  will  vote  on  May  19  on  a  similar 
proposition.     [See  vol.  xix,  pp.  418,  1236.] 

*  * 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  adopted  on 
April  27  the  folowing  resolution: 

As  business  men,  interested  in  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  our  city  and  country,  conscious  of 
the  heavy  burden  which  taxation  often  puts  upon 
industry,  believing  that  individually  created  wealth 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  individuals  who  create 
this  wealth,  believing  also  that  socially  created 
wealth  belongs  to  that  society  which  creates  this 
wealth,  it  is  our  conviction  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  subject  of  taxa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  if  possible,  a 
more  equitable  system  than  the  present  one  of  dis- 
tributing this  burden  upon  prosperity. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  the  appointment  of 
a  Rotary  Singletax  Committee  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  study  the  subject  of  taxation  and  from  time 
to  time  report  the  results  of  its  investigation  to 
the  Rotary  Club.     [See  vol.  xix,  p.  703.] 

European  War. 

Attacks  and  counter-attacks  on  the  western  front 
have  continued  throughout  the  week.  The  British 
advance  suffered  a  temporary  setback  east  of  Vimy 
Ridge,  where  the  Germans  recaptured  the  village  of 
Fresnoy.  But  on  the  14th  the  advance  was  renewed 
and  the  village  of  Roeux  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scarpe  River  and  six  miles  east  of  Arras,  was  taken. 
French  movements  have  been  confined  to  lesser  ac- 
tivities during  the  week.  It  is  officially  reported 
that  from  April  9  to  May  12  the  French  and  British 
have  taken  49,579  prisoners,  including  976  officers, 
and  444  heavy  cannon  and  field  pieces,  943  machine 
guns,  and  386  trench  cannon.  The  practical  cessa- 
tion of  fighting  on  the  Russian  front  and  in  Rou- 
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mania  has  enabled  Germany  to  transfer  such  masses 
of  troops  to  the  western  front  as  to  bring  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Allies  almost  to  a  standstill.  In  Mace- 
donia an  offensive  has  been  renewed  by  the  Allies 
in  the  region  of  Lake  Doiran  and  the  Vardar  River, 
but  its  extent  is  not  known.  There  appears  also  to 
be  a  renewal  of  the  campaign  in  Mesopotamia  where 
the  Russian  forces  have  been  reported  as  inactive 
since  the  Revolution.  A  successful  advance  along  the 
upper  Euphrates  River  southwest  of  Erzingan  is 
announced  by  the  Russians,  and  the  British  report 
progress  northwest  of  Bagdad  and  in  Palestine. 
Italy  again  figures  in  the  press  dispatches  because  of 
renewed  activity  in  the  Trentino  and  in  the  southern 
section  of  the  Carso.  [See  current  volume,  page 
460.] 

The  submarine  toll,  as  given  out  by  the  British 
Admiralty  on  the  9th,  showed  a  slight  increase  in 
number  of  vessels  lost  over  the  preceding  week,  but 
a  lesser  tonnage.  Of  the  62  ships  destroyed,  24 
were  over  1,600  tons,  as  compared  with  38  of  the  week 
before.  A  larger  number  of  fishing  boats  were  de- 
stroyed than  for  some  time  past.  The  Admiralty 
report  states: 

Vessels  of  all  nationalities:  Arrivals,  2,374; 
sailings,  2,499.  British  merchantment  over  1,600 
tons  sunk,  including  five  not  reported  previously, 
24;  under  1,600  tons,  22.  British  merchantmen 
unsuccessfully  attacked,  including  six  previously 
not  reported,  34.  British  fishers  sunk,  including 
one  not  previously  reported  and  thirteen  sailers, 
16. 


RoMia. 

Matters  are  not  going  smoothly  with  the  new  Gov- 
ernment. The  Cabinet  has  attempted  to  form  a 
coalition  Government  that  would  lay  responsibility 
upon  the  various  factors  in  the  Revolutionary  move- 
ment; but  the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates, 
which  appear  to  be  the  strongest  single  body,  refuse 
to  accept  official  place  in  the  Government.  Military 
discipline  at  the  front  appears  to  be  held  in  abeyance. 
The  Russian  and  German  soldiers  fraternize  to  a 
degree  that  has  called  for  warning  orders  from 
officers  in  command.  General  Komiloff,  commander 
of  the  Petrograd  garrison,  resigned  his  command 
because  of  the  conflicting  sources  of  authority  that 
made  action  impossible.  But  though  the  Work- 
men's and  Soldiers'  Delegates  will  not  work  officially 
with  the  Government  they  appear  to  have  the  same 
end  in  view,  and  have  so  far  avoided  an  open  rup- 
ture. Both  the  Delegates  and  the  Government  op- 
pose a  separate  peace,  but  the  former  is  less  exact- 
ing of  terms.  The  Council  of  the  Workmen's  and 
Soldiers'  Delegates  has  issued  an  appeal  to  the  army, 
warning  the  men  that  Germany  is  attempting  to 
overthrow  the  Revolution,  and  appealing  to  them  to 
defend  Russia  with  all  their  might.  A  general 
peace  is  possible,  it  says,  only  by  an  agreement  among 
all  nations,  and  that  the  Council  is  appealing  to  the 
workmen  of  the  Central  Powers  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  absolutism.  Until  the  German  workmen  do  throw 
off  this  yoke  the  Russian  soldiers  are  urged  to  stand 
firm  in  the  defense  of  their  own  country.  [See  cur- 
rent volume,  page  461.] 


Haiti  and  Liberia  have  broken  off  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Germany,  it  is  reported.  Cables  pass 
through  Liberia,  which  lends  some  importance  to 
the  action  of  the  government  of  that  country. 

No  definite  peace  developments  are  reported.  Ac- 
tive discussions  continue  among  the  Socialists  and 
labor  representatives,  both  within  German  and  in  the 
neighboring  countries,  but  without  any  apparent 
agreement.  The  questions  of  indenmities  and  an- 
nexation are  still  obstacles  in  the  way  of  further 
negotiations.  Much  appears  to  rest  with  the  action 
of  the  Russian  populace.  The  issue  between  liberals 
and  conservatives  in  Germany  regarding  the  liberal- 
izing of  the  Constitution  appears  to  be  growing 
sharper,  the  liberals  demanding  a  representative 
government  responsible  to  the  people,  and  the  con- 
servatives resisting  all  encroachments  upon  heredi- 
tary rights. 

*     * 

No  military  news  is  announced  by  the  American 
Government  beyond  the  continued  effort  to  whip 
things  into  shape  for  action.  Submarine  chasers  are 
to  be  launched  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  billion  dollar  merchant  fleet  has  been  be- 
gun. Plans  are  laid  to  build  1,000  ships  of  wood 
and  steel  within  eighteen  months.  These  are  to  be 
medium  sized  ships,  and  will  represent  about  3,000,- 
000  tons.  The  French  and  British  Commissions  have 
been  received  at  New  York,  Boston,  and  Montreal 
with  great  enthusiasm. 


The  confusion  at  Petrograd  and  throughout  the 
empire  is  leading  to  much  speculation  as  to  the  i>os- 
sibility  of  a  dictator.  Minister  of  Justice  Keren- 
sky  said  in  speaking  of  the  situation:  "We  have 
taken  our  sip  of  freedom  and  it  has  somewhat  in- 
toxicated us."  In  an  impassioned  appeal  to  dele- 
gates from  the  front  he  made  the  most  alarming 
diagnosis  of  Russia's  internal  crisis  made  by  any 
official.  From  having  been  one  of  the  most  optimis- 
tic of  the  Revolutionists  Korensky  is  filled  with  fore- 
bodings, and  believes  that  if  things  continue  as  they 
are  Russia  will  fall  under  a  dictatorship. 


The  grave  condition  of  affairs  at  Petrograd  lends 
special  importance  to  the  appointment  of  the  Amer- 
ican commission  to  visit  Petrograd.  The  Commis- 
sion consists  of  Elihu  Root,  chairman;  Charles  R. 
Crane,  Chicago  manufacturer,  now  in  Russia;  John 
R.  Mott,  of  New  York,  general  secretary  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association;  Cyrus  McCormick,  of  Chicago,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Harvester  Company;  Sam- 
uel R.  Bertron,  New  York  banker;  James  Duncan, 
-vice-president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
Charles  Edward  Russell,  of  New  York,  Socialist  and 
author;  Major  General  Hugh  L.  Scott,  Chief  of  Staff 
of  United  States  Army;  Rear  Admiral  James  H. 
Glennon,  United  States  Navy.  The  commission  has 
been  selected  with  a  view  to  assuring  the  Russians 
of  America's  warm  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  a 
desire  to  aid  in  any  way  possible  the  young  republic. 
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NOTES 


— !Ex-Senator  Joseph  B.  Foraker  of  Ohio,  died  at 
Cincinnati  on  May  10. 

— Joseph  H.  Choate,  former  American  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain,  died  in  New  York  on  May  14,  aged 
85. 

— The  CJonnecticut  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved on  May  8  an  equal  suffrage  Constitutional 
Amendment.  It  must  be  ratified  by  the  next  Gen- 
era,! Assembly  before  it  can  be  submitted  to  the 
electors. 

— ^An  article  by  Judson  King,  showing  the  present 
status  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum,  has  been 
put  into  the  Congressional  Record  by  Senator  Owen 
and  may  be  obtained  in  franked  envelopes  ready  for 
mailing  on  application  to  any  Senator  or  Congress- 
man. 

— Boards  of  Supervisors  of  the  State  of  New 
York  have  been  urged  by  the  State  Commission  of 
Prisons  to  make  immediate  arrangements  to  employ 
the  hundreds  of  idle  prisoners  serving  sentences  in 
county  jails  in  the  cultivation  of  farms  and  gardens 
during  the  summer. 

— Political  party  Singletaxers  of  Wilmington, 
Delav^are,  have  nominated  a  ticket,  for  the  coming 
city  election,  headed  by  Samuel  Melville,  nominee  for 
Mayor,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  free  speech  fight 
of  1896  in  Dover.  The  other  nominees  are  Charles 
Dulin  and  William  F.  Burns. 

— The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  in  considering  the  effect  of 
the  war  upon  school  children  in  England  says  that 
from  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  to  May  1,  1916, 
28,000  children  of  school  age  were  excused  from  at- 
tendance for  farm  work.  The  chief  medical  in- 
spector in  deprecating  this  policy  says  of  the  child; 
"His  introduction  to  labor  at  this  time  renders  him 
liable  to  conditions  detrimental  to  his  physical  well- 
being." 

— Rice  growers  in  Siam  who  have  hitherto  been 
the  victims  of  money  lenders  who  charged  40  to  50 
per  cent,  interest,  and  who  were  forced  in  conse- 
quence to  sell  at  ruinous  prices  to  middlemen,  are  to 
be  given  relief  by  the  Government  through  a  system 
of  co-operative  credit  societies  that  will  charge  12 
per  cent.,  and  by  a  system  of  government  ware- 
houses that  will  receive  the  rice  till  it  is  needed.  The 
Government  will  act  as  selling  agent  at  Bangkok  for 
a  small  commission. 

— Immigrant  aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States 
in  March  numbered  15,512;  emigrant  aliens  depart- 
ing numbered  2,318.  England  furnished  the  largest 
number,  1,730;  Spain,  1,676;  Mexico,  1,644;  Italy, 
1,294;  France,  1,235;  Portugal,  1,198;  no  other  na- 
tion sent  as  many  as  a  thousand.  Of  the  15,512  im- 
migrrants  414  were  classified  as  of  the  professional 
class;  2,763,  skilled  labor;  1,696,  farmers  and  farm 
laborers;  2,803,  laborers;  1,183,  servants;  6,653  mis- 
cellaneous, including  women  and  children. 

— A  movement  has  been  launched  in  Boston  by  the 
War  Prohibition  Conservation  Committee  to  con- 
serve the  food  supply  by  susi>ehding  the  manufacture 
of  distilled  and  fermented  liquors.  A  statement 
signed  by  T.  N.  Carver,  Edmund  E.  Day,  William 
Z.  Ripley,  Edwin  T.  Gay,  Professors  of  Economics; 


Walter  B.  Cannon,  Professor,  and  Percy  G.  Styles, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology,  all  of  Harvard, 
and  Irving  Fisher,  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
Yale  University,  gives  figures  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Report  and  the  United  States  Census  show- 
ing that  7,000,000,000  pounds  of  food  stuffs  are  used 
annually  in  ^e  manufacture  of  distilled  and  fer- 
mented liquors.  This  they  estimate  is  sufficient,  after 
deducting  the  amount  necessary  for  denatured  alco- 
hol, to  feed  7,000,000  men  a  year. 

— Among  the  significant  items  of  news  from  Eng- 
land that  were  not  reported  in  the  American  press 
was  the  monster  meeting  held  in  Albert  Hall,  Lon- 
don, to  celebrate  the  success  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion. Speeches  were  made  by  H.  W.  Nevinson,  Rob- 
ert Smillie,  Robert  Williams,  Israel  Zangwill,  Com- 
mander Wedgwood,  M.  P.,  A.  Bellamy,  Dr.  Lynch, 
M.  P.,  and  others,  all  stressing  the  demand  that  Brit- 
ish democracy  be  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  newly 
constituted  democratic  regime  in  Russia.  The  fact 
that  a  hall  holding  20,000  people  had  to  turn  away 
5,000  is  taken  to  indicate  the  interest  of  the  British 
people  in  Russian  democracy,  and  the  speakers,  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  launch  some  severe 
criticism  on  the  present  British  Cabinet. 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

A  Land  Experiment. 

The  New  Republic,  May  12. — California's  land 
settlement  bill  recently  passed  both  houses  of  the 
legislature  by  overwhelming  majorities.  Prepara- 
tions are  making  under  the  act  to  purchase  a  5,000 
acre  tract  of  land  to  be  developed  as  an  organic  unit. 
The  department  of  farm  engineering  of  the  state 
agricultural  college  is  working  out  systematic  plans. 
Soon  we  shall  have  in  this  country  one  little  oasis  in 
which  the  farmer  may  set  out  upon  his  career  with- 
out the  handicap  of  insanitary  and  ill  designed  build- 
ings, a  grinding  mortgage  or  the  desperate  isolation 
of  the  frontier.  If  the  project  is  successful — and 
all  the  technical  conditions  point  to  its  success — 
the  movement  thus  inaugurated  is  certain  to  extend 
itself.  But  unless  taxation  is  employed  to  check 
the  development  of  unearned  increment,  most  of  the 
benefits  from  recolonization  will  fall  to  the  existing 
land  owners. 

No  Mora  Frame-Upt  Wanted. 

New  York  Evening  Post,  May  12. — The  outcome 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  trial  at  Everett,  Wash.,  is  a  vindi- 
cation for  the  administration  of  justice  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  of  the  spirit  of  fair  play  which  is  bound 
to  assert  itself  in  a  community  when  once  it  has 
freed  itself  from  panic.  With  the  acquittal  of  the 
three-score  defendants  at  Everett,  a  saner  and 
healthier  public  sentiment  should  enter  into  the 
vexed  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  whose 
recent  history  on  the  Coast  has  been  unsavory. 
There  has  been  provocation  on  both  sides,  and  vio- 
lence on  both  sides,  whether  it  has  been  labor  vio- 
lence through  dynamite  at  Los  Angeles  or  ''law  and 
order"  violence  at  Seattle  and  Everett.  It  is  a 
puzzle  to  us  of  the  enslaved  East  that  in  the  pro- 
gressive States  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  so  much 
pioneer  work  has  been  done  towards  the  upbuilding 
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of  industrial  Justice,  there  should  be  frequently  re- 
curring crises  involving  guerrilla  warfare  with  rifle 
and  bomb,  the  suppression  of  free  speech,  and  the 
misuse  of  the  courts,  as  in  the  trial  of  the  labor 
leader,  Mooney,  in  San  Francisco.  But  if  it  has 
b^n  a  case  of  violence  begetting  violence,  the 
chances  are  that  decisive  action  such  as  has  taken 
place  at  Everett,  and  such  as  we  expect  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  break  the  evil  chain. 

Convlncinf  Ralutation  Found  at  Last. 

Dr.  Frank  Crane  in  New  York  Globe:  I  sat  down 
at  the  club  the  other  day  and  along  came  my  friend 
the  Singletaxer.  I  like  Singletaxers.  They  rank 
with  Christian  Scientists  and  Socialists  as  our  most 
enthusiastic  believers,  and  in  "these  days  of  down- 
pulling  and  disbelief,"  to  use  Carlyle's  phrase,  it  is 
refreshing  to  meet  a  man  that  believes  hard.  My 
own  temper  of  mind  being  somewhat  critical  and  in- 
clined to  question,  I  look  with  envy  upon  men  of 
militant  positivity.  It's  a  good  thing  somebody  is 
sure  of  something.  He  held  me  in  some  interesting 
conversation  which  I  herewith  pass  on  to  those  more 
learned  and  equipped  in  economics  than  I. 

"We've  just  paid  twenty-ftve  million  dollars  for 
the  Danish  West  India  islands,"  he  said.  "What  did 
we  get  for  our  money?" 

"Why,  we  get  the  islands,  I  suppose." 

"We  did,  did  we?    Who's  we?" 

"Why,  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

"Not  at  all.  Those  islands  belong  to  a  few  land 
owners.  They  owned  them  when  they  were  Danish. 
They  own  'em  now  they  are  American.  Just  got  a 
different  colored  flag,  that's  all." 

"Well,  there's  something  in  that." 

"Yes,  sir.  One  of  those  islands,  St.  Croix,  is  as 
large  as  Manhattan  Island,  and  is  owned  entirely 
by  three  men.  There  are  25,000  people  on  St.  Croix 
engaged  in  raising  sugar  cane.  For  the  privilege  of 
living  and  working  there  they  must  give  the  three 
owners  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth  they  produce, 
just  as  the  people  on  Manhattan  Island  must  give  a 
few  families  a  big  part  of  their  earnings  for  the 
privilege  of  living  there.  Now  that  the  United 
States  has  paid  $25,000,000  for  the  power  to  govern 
the  islands,  it  should  do  one  of  two  things:  It  should 
either  empower  the  25,000  people  who  live  on  St. 
Croix  to  take  for  common  use  the  rental  value  of  the 
island  they  live  on,  and  should  empower  the  people 
of  the  two  other  islands  to  do  the  same  thing,  or  it 
should  take  the  rental  value  itself  and  use  the  money 
for  the  beneflt  of  the  islanders.  That  is  one  way  that 
we  can  get  value  in  return  for  the  $25,000,000  spent. 
Until  we  do  take  this  rental  value  for  public  use 
not  one  cent  should  be  taken  in  taxation  from  the 
laborers  who  are  producing  wealth  on  the  islands." 

I  repeated  this  conversation  to  a  college  professor 
who  is  bitterly  opposed  to  Singletax.    He  said: 

"Stuff  and  nonsense!" 

I  was  glad  to  hear  this  convincing  refutation  of  the 
Singletaxer's  screed.  I  knew  there  must  be  some 
answer  to  his  specious  arguments,  of  course,  but  I 
couldn't  think  what  it  was. 

A  Fruit  of  Monopoly. 

Chicago  Herald,  May  6. — According  to  a  bulletin 
of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  there  are 


10,000,000  unmarried  men  in  the  United  States  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  44.  That  is  45 
per  cent  of  the  22,000,000  of  American  men  of 
this  class.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  age  group 
in  which  marriage  normally  occurs  are  bach- 
elors. The  fact  is  that  the  cost  of  living  has  ad- 
vanced so  rapidly  and  wages  have  risen  relatively 
so  slowly  that  marriage  is  becoming  a  luxury  whose 
sheer  cost  causes  many  prudent  men  to  hesitate.  It 
is  not  that  they  are  averse  to  accepting  family  re- 
sponsibilities. They  simply  doubt  their  ability  to 
solve  successfully  the  economic  problems  presented 
by  marriage.  After  this  war  the  tendency  may 
turn.  The  necessity  of  replacing  the  workers  lost 
or  incapacitated  in  battle  ordinarily  induces  the  birth 
rate  to  go  up  after  great  wars.  More  influential 
than  this  general  movement  will  be  the  attention 
which  the  nations  must  give  to  the  situation.  In 
order  to  assure  their  own  prosperity  the  govern- 
ments must  conspire  to  arrange  economic  affairs  in 
such  a  way  that  reasonable  men  and  women  may 
marry  without  financial  fear. 
One  CauM  of  High  Freight  Rates. 

The  Ground  Hog  (Cleveland),  May  10.— There  b  a 
great  deal  of  grumbling  about  the  great  cost  of  trans- 
portation in  this  country.  But  then  just  consider 
the  enormous  areas  of  vacant  land  everywhere  over 
or  past  which  goods  must  be  hauled.  The  land  spec- 
ulator is  the  cause  of  high  freight  rates,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  to  blame  for  the  speculators.  If  we  had 
started  out  on  a  reasonable  system  of  land  tenure 
there  would  be  no  railway  problem  to-day  and  no 
demand  for  higher  freight  rates.  Roads  of  all  kinds 
in  city  and  country,  walks,  pavements,  telephones, 
telegraphs,  drains,  sewers  and  all  such  improve- 
ments cost  the  people  enormously  more  on  account 
of  the  ubiquitous  owner  of  vacant  land. 

*  •     * 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  this  question  as  it  af- 
fects the  towns.  .  .  .  The  land  in  London  is 
worth  about  £600,000,000.  It  is  worth  more  than 
all  the  municipal  debt  throughout  the  kingdom. 
.  .  .  Who  created  that  wealth?  It  was  not  the 
landlords.  London  was  a  swamp,  and  the  landlords 
did  not  even  create  that.  All  the  wealth  has  been 
created  by  the  industry,  the  energy,  and  the  enter- 
prise of  the  people  who  dwell  in  London.  Every  year 
the  value  of  that  land  goes  up  by  ten  millions 
...  by  the  energy  of  the  people  and  without 
anything  to  do  with  the  great  landlords  into  whose 
coffers  this  enormous  sum  of  money  pours.  .  .  . 
The  first  duty  of  any  reforming,  progressive  Gov- 
ernment is  to  compel  these  gentlemen  to  contribute 
their  share  towards  public  expenditure. — Lloyd 
George  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1903. 

*  *     * 

The  rent  of  land  is  paid  to  private  landlords  sim- 
ply for  permission  to  use  it,  but  it  is  the  people's 
fault  if  they  allow  the  landlord  to  keep  it, — Joseph 
Pels. 

*  *     * 

A  social  system  which  so  restricts  opportunities 
for  employment  that  thousands  gladly  accept  a 
chance  to  work  amidst  the  most  unhealthy  surround- 
ings, under  the  most  harmful  conditions,  inevitably 
produces  consumptives  by  the  thousands.— VosepA 
Pels. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

DIRECT  ACTION. 

Judge-made  law  in  labor  cases  has  reached  such 
proportions  that  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  able  to  issue  a  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
page  book  under  the  title — "Labor  Injunctions  in 
Massachusetts."  The  volume  is  practically  filled 
with  quotations  and  summaries  taken  from  cases  in 
which  judges  have  issued  injunctions  in  labor  dis- 
putes. 

Two  things  are  noticeable  in  these  cases.  The 
first  is  the  fact  that  the  injunction  is  a  weapon 
which  is  used  by  the  employer  against  the  em- 
ployees. The  workers  do  not  use  the  injunction. 
Whatever  its  possibilities,  the  workers  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  the  in- 
junction might  give  them  to  secure  quick  action  on 
vital  questions. 

The  injunction  is  a  form  of  direct  action.  Where 
irreparable  damage  is  threatened;  where  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  ordinary  processes  of  law  are  inade- 
quate to  give  relief  from  injustice,  injunctions  may 
be  secured  from  the  courts.  If,  for  example,  one 
man  appeared  on  the  property  of  another  and  began 
cutting  his  shade  trees,  for  which  no  damages 
would  be  an  adequate  compensation,  the  court  would 
issue  an  injunction  forbidding  the  intruder  to  con- 
tinue cutting  the  trees.  If  he  persisted,  he  would 
be  adjudged  in  contempt  of  court  and  punished  by 
the  judge  who  had  issued  the  injunction. 

Proceeding  upon  this  theory,  courts  have  issued 
injunctions  in  labor  disputes.  A  group  of  workers, 
striking  against  their  employer,  are  threatening  to 
destroy  his  property.  These  workers  have  no  prop- 
erty upon  which  the  employer  can  levy  if  he  wins 
a  damage  suit  against  them.  Besides  that,  the  in- 
jury which  they  are  doing  to  his  business  is  so  great 
that  no  money  damages  would  ever  compensate  for 
it  The  court  grants  the  injunction  because  no 
amount  of  damages  will  make  up  for  the  loss  sus- 
tained. 

Look  at  the  other  side  of  the  question  for  a  minute. 

A  hundred  women  are  at  work  in  a  State  where 
the  law  requires  that  women  shall  be  provided  with 
seats.  No  seats  are  provided,  however,  and  the  con- 
stant standing,  day  by  day,  undermines  and  finally 
destroys  the  health  of  the  women.  These  women 
have  a  remedy  at  law.  They  may  compel  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  to  enforce  the  law  and  to  provide 
seats.  But  that  takes  time.  Meanwhile,  the  women 
are  suffering  a  daily  and  irreparable  loss  of  health. 
This  is  clearly  a  case  for  the  issuance  of  an  injunc- 
tion. 

A  number  of  men  are  at  work  in  a  mine.  The 
mining  company,  in  violation  of  the  law,  does  not 
provide  adequate  ventilation.  The  men's  health  is 
damaged  in  consequence,  and  one  day  the  dust  and 
gas  in  the  mine  will  explode,  killing  and  maiming 
scores  or  perhaps  hundreds.  The  danger  is  immi- 
nent and  constant.  The  men  have  a  remedy  at  law, 
but  meanwhile,  irreparable  damage  is  being  done. 
Again  there  is  a  case  for  the  use  of  the  injunction. 

Oddly  enough,  injunctions  are  not  issued  in  these 
cases.  It  is  only  when  irreparable  damage  will  be 
done  to  property  that  the  courts  hasten  to  the  as- 


sistance of  citizens.  Injunctions  are  secured  by  em- 
ployers to  protect  property. 

The  property  owners  of  the  United  States  are 
the  real  direct-action ists.  The  workers  appoint  leg- 
islative committees,  elect  representatives,  lobby  for 
legislation,  and  when  it  is  declared  unconstitutional, 
they  go  back  and  pursue  the  weary  path  again — 
sometimes  consuming  years  in  the  process.  Chil- 
dren are  toiling;  women  are  being  overworked  at 
starvation  wages;  trade  diseases  threaten  health 
and  life;  accidents  occur  by  the  tens  of  thousands — 
nappiness,  health  and  life  itself  are  destroyed  ruth- 
lessly with  no  redress  save  the  tedious  machinery  of 
legislative  action.  A  strike  is  called.  Strikers 
and  strikebreakers  come  into  conflict,  property  is 
threatened,  and  presto — an  injunction  is  granted 
and  the  danger  of  irreparable  damage  to  property 
is  warded  off. 

Injunctions  are  issued  to  prevent  irreparable  dam- 
age; they  are  issued  at  the  behest  of  the  employer; 
they  are  issued  for  the  protection  of  property. 
Blessed  are  they  that  own  for  theirs  is  the  power  of 
the  judiciary.  SCOTT  NEARING. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

BOOKS 

AN  INSPIRING  WORK. 

BuBsian  Sociology.  By  J.  F.  Hecker,  Ph.  D.  Published  by 
Columbia  University  Press,  New  York.     Price  $2.60  net. 

In  this  interesting  work  Professor  Hecker  critic- 
ally examines  the  theories  of  the  Russian  sociolo- 
gists, their  philosophical  presuppositions  and  method- 
ological peculiarities.  The  result  is  a  work  full  of 
human  interest,  and  the  effect  upon  the  careful 
reader  is  to  fill  him  with  a  supreme  admiration  for 
those  men  that,  under  fearful  penalties,  still  fought 
for  the  truth  and  a  better  way  of  life  and  a  supe- 
rior social  order.  Recalling  LavrofT,  Bakounin, 
Krapotkin,  Stepniak  and  others,  and  their  single- 
hearted  determination  to  fight  for  a  higher  life,  their 
pure  ideals  and  noble  aspirations,  one  almost  despairs 
of  the  world  as  it  is  to-day.  It  seems  that  we  have 
grown  lazy,  indifferent,  callous  or  cowardly — ^that 
true  patriotism  and  chivalry  are  dead — ^that  unsel- 
fishness is  a  lost  virtue — that  the  standard  has  been 
lowered  and  trailed  in  the  dirt  and  the  slime. 

The  author  doubtless  never  intended  the  book  as 
anything  but  a  historical  study,  but  the  record  of 
heroic  deed  and  thought  fires  the  blood  like  some 
Norse  Saga,  and  the  reader  is  the  better  for  the  read- 
ing. CHAS.  J.  FINGiai. 

ENGLAND'S  POLITICAL  NAPOLEON. 

Lloyd  George.  The  Man  and  His  Story.  By  Frank  DUnot. 
Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.     $1.00  net 

An  engagingly  simple  personal  sketch  of  the  man 
who,  once  England's  greatest  democrat,  is  now  Eng- 
land's greatest  autocrat,  ruling  England  with  "an 
absoltiteness  granted  to  no  man,  king  or  statesman, 
since  the  British  became  a  nation." 

Mr.  Dilnot  brings  David  Lloyd  George,  now  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  near  to  us  personally  in  a  way 
that  explains,  just  as  doubtless  i>ersonaI  acquaint- 
ance would  explain,  much  that  has  seemed  contradic- 
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lory  and  disappointing  in  the  development  and  ca- 
reer of  this  most  extraordinary  man.  Other  men 
there  have  been  who  have  risen  to  the  highest  places 
their  country  had  to  offer,  risen  from  obscurity  and 
poverty.  But  the  history  of  the  world  shows  little 
to  equal  the  changing  aspects  of  Uoyd  George's 
career  as  an  English  statesman,  and  the  changing 
aspects  of  the  public  mind  in  England  toward  Lloyd 
George. 

Within  less  than  a  decade  this  little  Welshman, 
son  of  a  poor  country  school  master,  who  early  left 
the  boy  fatherless  and  penniless  on  the  bounty  of  a 
cobbler  uncle,  accomplished  two  things  of  such  dia- 
metrically opposed  character  that  the  mind  can 
scarce  grasp  the  thought.  He  dared  and  accomplished 
what  few  other  democrats  in  England  had  ever 
dared  and  what  none  had  accomplished,  he  broke  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  deprived  them  for- 
ever of  their  might  over  English  law.  Then  in  less 
than  seven  years  after  that,  Lloyd  George  broke  the 
power  of  the  Trades  Unions  of  England  and  asked 
the  English  people  to  submit  to  shackles  such  as 
they  had  not  known  since  the  tyranny  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  the  war  that  forced  this  submission 
of  course,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  man  could 
have  thus  robbed  the  English  people  of  the  measure 
of  democracy  he  had  won  for  them  and  found  them 
submitting  willingly. 

The  early  years  of  Lloyd  George's  career  are  told 
simply  and  sincerely,  and  many  readers  of  THE 
Public  who  once  had  high  hopes  of  this  remarkable 
man  will  be  glad  to  know  more  about  him,  for  much 
in  this  book  will  make  their  hopes  reviv^.  The  au- 
thor gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  famous  budget 
Fight  of  1909  and  1910,  when  the  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  the  most  hated  man  in  England; 
and,  hated  of  the  ''upper  class,''  but  trusted  and  be- 
loved by  the  great  mass  of  people  who  felt  he  was 
fighting  their  fight.  That  possibly  is  why  they  sub- 
mit now  to  an  autocracy  more  absolute  than  these 
same  people  have  even  endured  before.  Mr.  Dilnot 
saw  and  understood  the  opposition  that  rose  to  crush 
the  "ignorant  demagogue,"  the  "self-seeking  up- 
start" who  boldly  hurled  his  thundering  oratory 
against  the  sacred  vested  rights  of  British  landlord- 
ocracy.  But  he  does  not  quite  see  the  main  point  at 
issue.  To  him  the  social  insurance  clauses  of  the 
Budget  were  of  as  great  importance,  and  just  as 
much  a  bone  of  contention  as  were  the  land  value 
taxation  clauses.  A  keener  study  of  the  progress  of 
social  insurance  legislation  all  over  the  so-called 
civilized  globe  would  prove  to  Mr.  Dilnot  that  the 
Powers  that  Be  fear  it  very  little,  and  are  often 
ready  and  willing  to  grant  it  to  counteract  the  de- 
mand for  more  fundamental  reforms. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  Northcliffe  press, 
which  in  the  days  of  1910  and  much  later,  seemed 
to  exist  merely  for  the  attempt  to  crush  Lloyd 
George,  is  now  his  strong  ally,  just  as  the  classes 
that  once  hated  him  now  uphold  him.  Mr.  Dilnot, 
from  a  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
believes  that  this  extraordinary  man  has  not 
in  any  way  lost  interest  in  or  hope  for,  his  plans  for 
a  change  in  land  tenure  nor  in  the  economic  basis  of 
English  life.  But  he,  like  all  forceful  personalities, 
can  think  of  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  when  he 
has  set  one  goal  for  himself  that  goal  is  to  be  at- 


tained at  any  cost.  He  has  set  himself  the  task  of 
fitting  England  to  win  the  war.  To  this  end  he  is 
willing  to  crush  out  what  measure  of  democracy 
England  possessed  or  what  measure  he  helped  to  win 
for  England,  just  as  he  is  willing  to  throw  out  of  his 
path  every  other  personality  that  seems  to  hinder 
him.  Mr.  Asquith  gave  Lloyd  George  the  start  that 
put  him  miles  on  his  career.  When  Mr.  AsquiUi 
seemed  to  Lloyd  George  to  stand  in  his  way,  he  sup- 
planted his  benefactor  as  Prime  Minister.  Does  this 
truly  astonishing  man  feel  himself  strong  enough  to 
return  to  democracy  if  his  autocracy  helps  him  to 
achieve  the  goal  he  has  now  set?  Does  he  trust  the 
march  of  events  ...  or  his  own  power  to  make 
good  come  out  of  evil?  Of  the  many  new  and  impor- 
tant developments  the  end  of  the  war  will  bring, 
none  will  be  more  important  nor  more  interesting 
than  the  task  it  will  bring  for  David  Lloyd  George 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  will  meet  it. 

GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON. 

«      *      * 

Amusing  blunders  in  an  essay  competition  on 
alcohol  are  credited  to  the  young  essayists.  Here  are 
a  few:  "Alcohol  is  a  mocker;  at  last  it  biteth  like  a 
servant  and  stingeth  like  a  hatter."  "To-day  many 
people  are  in  a  gaol  for  committing  suicide  while 
under  the  influence  of  drink."  "A  teetotaler  is 
strong,  and  has  a  better  chance  to  get  on  in  life, 
whilst  a  drunkard  is  weak  and  fat,  and  stands  at 
street  comers  all  his  life."  "Doctors  say  that  faUl 
disease  are  the  worst."  "It  causes  liver  complaint 
and  consumption,  and  cities  and  nations  are  much 
more  fatal.  Shortened  lives  have  been  increased." 
"It  ruins  many  of  their  families  and  disease  on  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  consumption."  "Alcohol  is  a 
dreadful  poison  which  is  the  root  of  all  evilness*"— 
Chriatian  Life* 

*  •     • 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  editor  of  a  paper  in 
Indiana  grew  tired  of  being  called  a  liar  and  an- 
nounced that  he  would  tell  the  truth  in  future;  and 
the  next  issue  of  the  paper  contained  the  followinf 
items: 

"John  Bonin,  the  laziest  merchant  in  town,  made 
a  trip  to  Belleville  yesterday. 

''John  Coyle,  our  groceryman,  is  doing  a  poor 
business.  His  store  is  dirty  and  dusty.  How  can 
he  do  so  much? 

"Rev.  Sty  preached  last  Sunday  night  on  'Char- 
ity.'   The  sermon  was  punk. 

"Dove  Sonkey  died  at  his  home  in  this  place. 
The  doctor  gave  it  out  as  heart  failure.  Whisky 
kUled  him. 

"Married — Miss  Slyvan  Rhodes  «»nd  James  Collin, 
last  Saturday,  at  the  Baptist  parsonage.  The  bride 
is  a  very  ordinary  town  girl,  who  doesn't  know  any 
more  about  cooking  than  a  jack  rabbit,  and  never 
helped  her  mother  three  days  in  her  life.  She  is 
not  a  beauty  by  any  means,  and  has  a  gait  like  t 
duck.  The  groom  is  an  up-to-date  loafer.  He  has 
been  living  off  the  old  folks  at  home  all  his  life  and 
is  not  worth  shucks.    It  will  be  a  hard  life." — Tk$ 

Truth  Seeker, 

*  *     • 

For  he  lives  twice  who  can  at  once  employ 

The  present  well,  and  e'en  the  past  enjoy. — Pofi, 
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This  booklet  is  an  abstract  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  constructive  argument  of  Henry 
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The  FREE  TRADE  BROADSIDE 

a  avmrterly  Journal  published  in  the  Intereets  of  free  trade, 
sent  free  to  membere  of  the  American  Free  Trade  League. 
In  our  campaign  for  new  members  we  want  to  enroll  a  large 
nimbMr^  of  readers  of  The  Public.  Membership  is  onlr  |1. 
XSVVETH  B.  KTiLTlfAW,  Beoretary,  American  Free  Trade 
X.eague,  180  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Can  NEW  THOUGHT  HeipYoo? 

Z  KHOW  A  MAN  who  by  the  aid  of  New  Thought  raised 
his  yearly  income  from  $1080  to  $11,000  in  three  years'  time. 

Z  KHOW  A  OISL  who  by  the  aid  of  New  Thought  changed 
her  personality  and  was  transformed  from  a  wall  flower  to  an 
attractive,  popular  and  happy  **bclle." 

Z  XVO  w  A  MAN  who  after  suffering  from  nenrousness  S5 
years  regained  his  health  by  New  Thought  methods. 

Z  KHOW  A  WOMAN  who  by  New  Thought  helped  her  bus- 
band  rise  from  ill  health  and  an  income  of  $40  a  month  to 
good   health  and  $16,000  a  year. 

Z  Know  Thousands  of  men  and  women  who  tell  us  of  the 
wonders  they  have  brought  about  by  the  aid  of  New  Thought. 

If  you  feel  within  you  a  discontent  with  your  present  mode 
of  thought  and  life,  and  your  future  outlook;  if  vou  want  more 
courage  and  will  power;  if  you  are  aiming  high  and  want  to 
get  there;  if  you  are  worrying  or  are  torn  by  conflicting  emo- 
tions; if  the  victim  of  nervousness,  then  New  Thought  is  prob- 
ably what  you  need. 

IT  COSTS  BUT  lOo  TO  IHYE8TI0ATE 
"The  Gist  of  New  Thought"  by  Paul  Ellsworth  will  show  you 
how  to  use  this  force  to  better  your  life.  It  is  a  practical 
working  manual  in  ei^t  chapters — a  clear  and  interesting  hand- 
book, easily  understood  ana  applied.  Complete  in  itself  and 
different. 

You  can  j^  the  above  booklet  and  three 
months'  tnal  subscription  to  Nautilus,  maga- 
aine  of  New  Thouriit,  Elizabeth  Towne  and  William  E.  Towne, 
editors.  Edwin  Markham.  Paul  Ellsworth,  Orison  Swett  Mar- 
den,  Edward  B.  Warman,  A.M.,  Horatio  W.  Dresser,  Ph.D., 
contributors.  Send  now  and  we  will  include  "What  I  Know 
About  New  Thoui^t"  by  ElU  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

THE  ELIZABETH  TOWNE  CO.,  Dept.  8-25,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
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THE  AMERICAN  LEGAL  DEFENSE  LEAGUE 


IS  composed  of  public-spirited  citizens,  including 
tive  that  our  American  liberties  of  free  speech,  free 
defended  against  encroachment  wherever  made  by 
instance  to  defend  and  later  to  appeal  to  the  higher 
where  it  is  deemed  that  these  fundamentals  of 
Already  halls  have  been  refused  for  public 
have  been  arrested  and  jailed,  and  censorship  has 
information  to  enemy  countries  but  to  prevent  the 
problems  and  policies. 


militarists  and  anti-militarists,  who  think  it  impera- 
press,  and  the  right  peaceably  to  assemble,  be  legally 
any  public  official.  It  is  necessary  in  the  first 
courts  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  all  cases 
liberty  have  been  invaded. 

discussion,  meetings  have  been  broken  up,  speakers 
been  exercised,  not  to  prevent  the  transmission  of 
free  discussion  by  American  citizens  of  our  own 


Whether  our  future  generations  approve  of  this  war  or  not,  they  will  not  for- 
give us  if  we  allow  their  fundamental  liberties  to  be  lost. 

We  are  fighting  your  fight.  We  need  cooperation  and  money. 

Lawyers  of  America:  Send  us  your  names  and  enlist  for  the  war  in  the  Courts 
for  Constitutional  liberties. 

Men  and  women  of  America:    Enlist  some  of  your  money  in  the  fight  to  safe- 
guard and  preserve  liberty.    Contribute  what  you  can. 

THE   AMERICAN    LEGAL   DEFENSE   LEAGUE, 

Harry  Weinberger,  General  Counsel  and  Executive  Secretary,  261  Broadway,  New  York  City 

A  Few  Representative  Members: — 

Hon.  Charles  S.  Whitman,  Governor,  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Charles  C.  Burltngfaam,  Lawyer,  New 
York;  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Pres.  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  New  York;  Hon.  John  F.  Hyland,  Judge,  County  Court, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  William  J.  Wallace,  Pres.  Eck  Dynamo  &  'Motor  Co.,  Belleville.  N.  J.;  R.  R.  Bowker,  Publishers 
Weekly,  New  York;  Leonard  D.  Abbott,  Pres.  Free  Speech  League  of  America,  New  York;  Philip  Willett,  Lawyer, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Henry  R.  Linville,  Pres.  The  Teachers  Union,  New  York;  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Leach,  New  York;  Misha 
E.  Appelbaum,  Leader  Humanitarian  Cult,  New  York:  Prof.  Henry  R.  Mussey,  Columbia  University,  New  York; 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  Sec'y  Nafl  Child  Labor  Comm.,  New  York;  Prof.  Emily  G.  Balch,  of  Welleslcy  CoHeffe,  Mass.; 
Gilbert  E.  Roe,  Lawyer,  New  York;  Algernon  Lee,  Pres.  Rand  School,  New  York;  Prof.  H.  W.  L.  Dana,  Columbia 
University,  New  York;  Anna  Sloan,  New  York;  Stous[hton  Cooley,  Editor,  The  Public,  New  York:  Lillian  D.  Wald, 
Henry  St.  Settlement,  New  York;  Moorfield  Storey,  Lawyer,  Boston,  Mass.;  Arthur  Young:  Artist,  Metropolitan  Mags- 
xinc.  New  York;  Theodore  Schroeder,  Lawyer,  New  York;  Garence  S.  Darrow,  Lawyer,  Chicago,  111.:  Max  Etttman, 
Editor  the  Masses,  New  York;  William  H.  Holly,  Lawyer,  Chicago,  111.;  Dr.  McGavock  Lindsley,  Director,  People't 
College,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Elbert  Hubbard  II,  Publisher,  The  Fra,  East  Aurora,  JI.  Y.;  Allen  T.  Burns,  Director, 
The  Cleveland  Foundation,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Advertisement. 
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"GOD'S  TERMS  OF  PEACE'' 

Mrs.  Despard,  sister  of  General  French  and  of  Mrs.  Harvey,  the  Eng- 
lish woman  who  was  killed  at  her  hospital  post  in  Serbia,  is  the  most 
gallant  of  them  all !  Seventy  years  of  age,  she  has  for  years  been  a  leader 
in  the  Woman's  Suffrage  fight  in  Great  Britain,  not  always  fighting  wisely, 
possibly,  but  always  fighting  nobly ! 

Now  she  is  fighting  for  Peace.    A  German  Peace?    No.    An  Allied 

Peace?    No. 

*  *        *        * 

On  April  15th  in  East  London  militant  peace  workers  organized  a 
Peace  Parade  to  Hyde  Park.  When  the  parade  arrived,  the  speakers'  plat- 
forms were  in  the  hands  of  opponents  of  the  meeting.  Mrs.  Despard 
mounted  the  railings  to  address  the  crowd.  Someone  shouted,  "We  don't 
want  the  Germans  terms :  we  want  our  terms !" 

The  aged  lady  answered,  "You  will  have  neither  the  German  terms 
nor  your  own  terms :  You  will  have  God's  terms." 

*  *        *        * 

"God's  terms  of  Peace !"  The  world  will  not  get  what  it  is  not  ready 
for.  What  is  it  ready  for?  What  will  it  be  ready  for  at  the  end  of  the  War? 

International  justice — international  democracy — is  the  only  ultimate 
"God's  Peace."  That  is  the  ideal  that  The  Public  is  trying  to  uphold  in 
these  difficult  days  and  it  is  trying  to  show  the  method  by  which  the  ideal 
can  be  achieved. 

No  one  in  this  country  wants  a  German  peace,  and  there  is  an  encour- 
aging number  who  see  the  danger  of  an  Allied  peace,  if  the  great  democ- 
racies that  make  the  Allied  Powers  swing  to  tariffs  and  trade  wars.  The 
people  who  realize  this  danger  stand  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  old 
and  the  new  ideas  of  world  government  and  on  these  boundary-line  folk 
rests  the  future's  hope.  It  is  ttiey  to  whom  The  Public  does  its  missionary 
work.  The  Public's  work  is  not  to  tell  the  old  fundamental  democrat  what 
he  knows,  but  to  present  his  case  to  the  folk  on  the  boundary-line,  who, 
once  they  understand  fundamentals  and  see  how  Justice  can  be  obtained 
will  have  faith  in  its  practicability. 

*  *        *        * 

"  'God's  Terms  of  Peace'  will  be  what  the  world  is  ready  for !"  If  you 
think  The  Public  is  a  mighty  force  helping  to  elevate  the  world's  ideals 
and  showing  a  practical  method,  your  co-operation  is  urgently  solicited. 


No.  1 

The  PnbUo, 
18S  East  87th  St..  New  York. 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $10  to  cover  Afteen  subscriptions 
for  editors  of  country  newspapers  in  the  State  of 
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Address    


No.  2 

The  Public, 

122  East  87th  St..  Hew  York. 

I  will  become  a  contributing  subscriber  to  The  PuWlc  tt 
$6  per  year.  Check  (|5),  which  I  understand  corers  mf 
subscription  for  one  year,  is  attache<I. 
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The  Ethics  of 
Democracy 

By  Louis  F.  Post 

Third  EdiUon:  New  IntroducUon 

The  "Ethics  of  Democracy"  is  Mr. 
l*.)st's  greatest  book.  It  is  a  series  of 
t'ptimistic  essays  on  the  natural  laws  of 
human  society,  which  should  be  read  and 
recommended  widely. 

CONTENTS :  Introduction  —  Democ- 
racy; The  Democratic  Optimist,  Indivi- 
dual Life,  Business  Life,  Economic  Ten- 
dencies, Politico-Economic  Principles, 
Democratic  Government,  Patriotism;  Con- 
clusion—The Great  Order  of  Things. 

What  Reviewers  Say: 

Mark  Twmin  wrote  of  the  first  edition: 
1  prize  it  for  its  lucidity,  its  sanity  and  lU 
moderation  and  because  I  believe  its  gospel." 

The  Globs,  Bostont 

A  republication  in  a  third  edition  of  Post's 
Ethics  of  Democracy  is  a  literary  event  worth 
noting. 

The  CitiMii,  Ottavm,  Canadat 

Louis  Posf s  light  will  continue  to  shine  for 
true  democracy,  in  the  United  States;  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  nothing  to  lose  by  keeping 
in  toudb  with  the  principles  laid  down  in 
The  Ethics  of  Democracy* 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston: 

The  author  has  written  a  preface  bringing 
himself  and  his  convictions  up  to  date  as  it  were ; 
and  a  very  fine  thinker  on  the  ethics  of  democ- 
racy he  has  been  and  is.  Monopolies,  imperial- 
ism, protection,  unearned  increment,  pseudo- 
patriotism,  mode- justice,  get  hard  blows  from 
him  but  not  in  a  bitter  ^irit  He  ''speaks  the 
truth  in  love." 

William  L.  Chenery,  in  the  Chicago  Herald: 

Louis  F.  Post's  volume  of  Essays  in  "funda- 
mental democracy'  has  now  readied  its  third 
edition.  Mr.  Post  got  his  inspiration  from 
Henry  George,  but  he  has  learned  his  democracy 
from  the  life  around  him.  The  production  of  a 
dear-sifi^ted,  brilliant  leader.  Ethics  of  Democ- 
racy opens  a  wide  window  for  the  viewing  of 
our  common  life. 

Price  $1.S0,  Po$tpaid 
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OWN  STORY 

This  is  an  important  book.  Henry  Ford 
is  much  more  than  an  individual.  He  is 
an  institution.  He  has  already  had  a 
profound  influence  upon  American 
thought.  He  has  pointed  the  way  to 
higher  social  ideals  and  proved  that 
methods  based  on  these  ideals  can  be 
successful. 

Mrs.  Lane  has  done  a  splendid  piece  of 
literary  work  in  this  biography  of  Mr. 
Ford  and  we  recommend  its  perusal  to 
the  American  people  of  all  ages. 
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ment at  11.60  a  copy. 
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Editorial 


It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
country  is  in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty,  that 
it  is  groping  in  the  dark,  that  it  must  form 
judgments  in  ignorance  of  essential  facts.  The 
complaints  recently  voiced  in  Congress 
amount  to  an  accusation  that  the  Executive  is 
secretive  and  making  preparations  for  the 
war  as  if  it  were  a  private  game.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  foreign  commissions  have  ad- 
vised that  to  allow  the  people  knowledge  of 
their  own  business  is  one  of  the  "mistakes" 
that  we  should  avoid  ?  Do  they  commend  the 
methods  of  the  British  censor,  the  silencing 
of  criticism  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
muzzling  of  The  Nation,  the  repression  of 
Bertrand  Russell?  Their  experience  should 
rather  commend  frankness  to  our  admin- 
istrators in  the  exercise  of  the  great  powers 
with  which  they  are  being  endowed.  There 
is  no  virture  and  there  is  some  danger  in  a 
secretive  policy  when  the  people  are  asked  to 
travel  an  unaccustomed  road.  Nor  is  the  case 
altered  by  the  fact  that  the  policy  is  usually  a 
sagacious  one.  The  counterpart  of  power  is 
confidence,  and  the  condition  of  confidence  is 
a  full  knowledge  of  policy. 


The  most  conspicuous  thing  about  the 
Kitchin  revenue  bill  is  its  tendency  to  tax 
labor  in  preference  to  privilege.  Rather  than 
impose  an  unshiftable  tax  upon  the  monop- 
oly privileges  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  proposes  a 
tax  on  pipe  line  receipts  which  can  be  added 
to  the  price  of  oil.  Rather  than  tax  the 
rights  of  way  and  other  land  holdings  of 
public  service  corporations  it  proposes  to  tax 
freight  bills,  railroad  tickets,  telegraph  and 
telephone  messages,  express  rates,  etc.,  so 
that  the  public  can  be  compelled  to  reimburse 
the  corporations.  In  preference  to  taking 
unearned  incomes  for  public  lise  it  proposes 
an  income  tax  which  makes  earned  incomes 
bear  a  large  part  of  the  burden.    And  rather 


than  discourage  withholding  of  land  from 
use  by  putting  a  tax  on  land  values  it  pro- 
poses a  host  of  burdensome  taxes  on  useful 
industry  and  trade.  Mr.  Kitchin  admits  that 
the  proposed  tariff  duties  are  unjust  and  un- 
scientific. But  why  confine  the  admission  to 
that  one  feature? 

3»  3»  3» 

Congress  encountered  one  of  many 
troublesome  conflicts  when  it  was  asked  to 
keep  the  rate  on  incomes  low  enough  to  pro- 
tect citizens  of  Wisconsin  and  one  or  two 
other  states  that  tax  incomes  for  local  pur- 
poses. This  dual  system  of  government 
raises  many  difficult  problems.  Will  it  with- 
stand the  strain  of  this  war?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion seriously  asked  by  Congressmen  and  ex- 
ecutives who  never  before  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  our  division  of  authority  between 
State  and  Nation.  Already  in  Washington 
there  is  serious  talk  of  Congress  resolving 
itself  into  a  constitutional  convention  as  soon 
as  the  business  in  hand  is  disposed  of,  and  in- 
itiating sweeping  changes  in  the  organic  law. 

3»  3»  9» 

In  defeating  the  censorship  clause  of  the 
espionage  bill,  the  United  States  Senate  has 
performed  a  public  service.  Credit  for  this 
is  due  Senator  LaFollette  and  his  colleagues 
who  stood  by  him.  It  is  surprising  to  note 
among  the  minority  which  wished  to  suppress 
freedom,  some  of  whom  something  better 
was  to  be  expected.  But  war  and  its  alleged 
necessities  have  muddled  many  minds. 

*  3»  3» 

The  German  Socialist  organ  International 
Korrespondenz,  according  to  a  press  dis- 
,  patch,  facetiously  compares  Gompers'  de- 
mand that  war  be  continued  until  autocracy 
and  militarism  in  Germany  be  overthrown, 
with  a  supposed  demand  of  German  labor 
leaders  that  "we  continue  to  war  with  Amer- 
ica until  the  latter  rid  herself  of  her  trust 
magnates  and  restore  Ci^a^  a^^  ^^Philip- 
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pines."  It  is  a  pity  that  the  suggestion  is  not 
seriously  offered.  If  destruction  of  kaiser- 
ism  should  be  offered  on  condition  that  priv- 
ilege in  the  United  States  be  immediately 
abolished,  prompt  acceptance  would  be  a 
boon  to  both  sides.  Why  should  not  the 
people  of  all  belligerent  nations  offer  their 
predatory  interests  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  cause 
of  peace? 

*    1$    0 

Certain  prominent  Socialists  should  re- 
read Aesop's  fable  of  the  Cock  who  betrayed 
his  rival  to  the  Fox.  Something  very  similar 
to  this  is  the  effort  by  a  minority  faction  to 
invoke  the  postal  censorship  in  order  to  pre- 
vent circulation  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
majority  at  the  recent  convention  of  their 
party  at  St.  Louis.  The  cock  in  the  fable  has 
been  held  up  for  generations  as  a  horrible 
example,  more  on  account  of  the  despicable 
nature  of  his  act  than  its  unpleasant  physical 
result.  For  the  same  reason  these  Socialists 
should  remember  that  there  are  limits  to  the 
manner  of  conducting  a  fight  within  an  or- 
ganization, beyond  which  one  cannot  go  with- 
out sacrificing  the  respect  of  all  fair-minded 
persons,  both  within  and  without  its  ranks. 

The  Army  Bill. 

The  army  bill  has  become  law,  the  Presi- 
dent has  issued  his  registration  proclamation 
and  the  controversy  over  conscription  is 
closed.  The  most  partisan  advocate  of 
compulsory  service  can  now  afford  to  count 
gains  and  losses.  After  the  advisory  com- 
missions of  our  allies  had  labelled  ''the  vol- 
untary principle"  as  a  mistake  we  felt  con- 
firmed in  our  resolution  to  discard  it.  Now 
that  the  right  of  coercion  is  established, 
President  Wilson  assures  the  country  that 
this  is  not  the  intention  of  the  act.  He  is 
wiser  than  some  of  his  professional  advisers 
and  knows  that  what  was  kicked  out  of  the 
front  door  must  be  induced  to  return  through 
the  back.  The  voluntary  principle  involves 
more  than  presentation  at  a  recruiting  office. 
An  executive  that  believes  himself  secure  in 
the  right  to  take  men  and  money  as  needed, 
and  proceeds  to  act  in  accordance  with  that 
belief,  is  living  in  a  fool's  paradise.  The 
will  of  the  nation  must  put  itself  into  the  war 
or  there  will  be  no  war,  no  army,  no  loan. 
The  voluntary  principle  is  still  needed  to  give 
life  even  to  conscription. 

t^resident  Wilson  will  have  a  difficult  task 


to  make  the  American  people  believe  that  th 
army  act  is  not  coercive  in  intent  and  effed 
Because  of  our  geographical  position  and  tb 
events  of  our  history,  a  great  army  is  to  vi 
an  abnormal  and  extraordinary  thing.  Rig:ht^ 
or  wrongly,  many  Americans  do  not  yet  be 
lieve  that  their  nation  will  participate  ii 
European  military  operations  on  anything 
like  a  large  scale.  The  feeling  is  abroad  thai 
the  young  men  are  to  be  taken  and  trained  foi 
some  vague  and  merely  contingent  need. 

It  is  only  the  shallowest  judgment  thai 
would  regard  the  use  of  the  voluntary  prin 
ciple  as  a  mistake  in  England.  Britons  will 
be  proud  to  the  last  day  of  their  history  thai 
this  war  was  fought  by  volunteers,  each  oi 
whom,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  constraint 
brought  his  individual  purpose  to  bear  upon 
the  objective  of  the  nation,  and  gave  to  thi 
war  a  personal  justification  and  a  persona] 
participation.  The  "mistake"  was  on  the 
part  of  the  War  Office  which  with  foolisb 
regulations  curbed  the  great  impulse  by  re- 
jecting recruits  that  fell  short  of  an  arbitrary 
standard  of  height  by  a  fraction  of  an  inch 

This  will  to  serve  is  exemplified  also  in  the 
Russian  army,  the  momentary  disorganiza- 
tion of  which  is  only  a  slight  indication  of  the 
tremendous  evolution  that  is  going  on.  The 
voluntary  principle  is  there  receiving  its  first 
application  in  modem  Russian  history, 
Henceforth  soldiers  will  not  be  puppets  but 
men  and  Russians.  Are  they  no  longei 
formidable?  Is  not  Germany  holding  her 
hand  precisely  because  she  fears  the  surge  of 
this  new  national  consciousness  and  the  vol- 
untary strength  of  all  Russia  concentrated  in- 
to a  war  of  liberation? 

A  Helpful  or  Hurtful  Revenue  Bill. 

Not  even  the  exigencies  of  war  can  be  cited 
to  excuse  the  taxes  on  labor  imposed  by 
the  revenue  bill  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Compared  with  England's 
income  tax,  inequitable  and  unscientific  as  it 
is,  the  income  tax  section  of  the  Kitchin 
bill  is  monstrously  unjust.  This  was  made 
very  clear  by  Amos  Pinchot,  representing 
the  American  Committee  on  War  Finance,  in 
a  statement  to  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee on  May  15,  in  which  he  said : 

If  Great  Britain  can  raise  $1,000,000,000  from  in- 
comes without  disturbing  business,  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  able  to  raise  $1,500,000,000  or  $2,000,000,- 
000  in  that  way  without  disturbing  business.  If  I 
Great  Britain  can  put  on  a  $700,000,000  excess  prof- 
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its  tax  without  disturbing  business,  we  ought  to  put 
on  a  ^1,400,000,000  excess  profits  tax  without  dis- 
turbing business.  What  is  the  matter  with  American 
business  that  it  should  be  disturbed  so  much  more 
easily  than  British  business  by  income  and  profits 
taxes?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  why  should  we  im- 
pose on  American  business  an  unscientific  and  hap- 
hazard horizontal  increase  in  the  raw  materials  that 
industry  uses?  .  .  .  The  public  is  going  to  be 
subjected  to  conscription.  We  are  going  to  confiscate 
the  lives  of  our  young  men  for  this  war,  and  at  the 
same  time  this  confiscation  goes  on,  the  public  is 
going  to  be  pinched  by  poverty,  probably  by  hunger, 
in  the  near  future.  .  .  .  It  is  more  for  a  man  to 
give  his  life  than  it  is  to  give  all  his  money,  capital  as 
well  as  interest. 

Considering  how  the  constantly  rising 
cost  of  living  is  burdening  the  poor,  and  even 
those  in  moderate  circumstances,  the  effort 
to  place  upon  them  a  needless  additional  load 
is  deserving  of  most  severe  condemnation. 
Then  let  it  be  remembered  that  taxation  could 
be  so  laid  as  to  tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. A  tax  on  land  values  would  force  into 
use  land  that  is  withheld,  and  resulting  in- 
crease in  production  would  lower  prices. 
Moreover,  such  a  tax  would  fall  on  the  source 
from  which  unearned  incomes  are  derived. 
Why  can  we  not  have  a  revenue  measure  that 
will  help  the  people,  instead  of  hurting  them? 

To  Avert  an  Upheaval. 

That  "social  and  political  upheaval  threat- 
ens unless  something  is  done"  is  the  despair- 
ing conunent  of  Boston's  Federal  district  at- 
torney, George  W.  Anderson,  in  reference  to 
the  soaring  cost  of  living.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Mr.  Anderson  is  right,  and  he  might 
have  added  that  if  "something  is  done"  the 
threatened  upheaval  will  not  be  averted  any- 
way unless  the  "something"  happens  to  be 
the  right  thing. 

The  measure  most  frequently  urged  just 
now  is  fixing  of  prices  by  law.  That  might 
help  temporarily,  provided  a  considerable 
quantity  of  food  is  actually  being  withheld  by 
speculators,  and  provided  the  prices  fixed  are 
what  they  would  be  naturally  if  there  were 
no  speculation  in  food.  But  even  then  the 
measure  could  not  be  depended  upon  perma- 
nently. It  would  be  an  added  risk  to  food 
production,  should  the  fixing  of  prices  be  con- 
tinually at  the  mercy  of  government  bureau- 
crats. And  should  it  turn  out  that  specula- 
tive hoarding  of  food  is  not  as  prevalent  as 
popularly  supposed,  or  that  present  prices 
are  not  far  from  what  supply  and  demand 


should  make  them,  legal  price  fixing  at  dif- 
ferent figures  must  prove  disastrous.  To  do 
the  wrong  thing  merely  because  "something 
must  be  done"  will  not  help  matters.  Social 
and  political  upheavals  result  from  persistent 
refusals  of  government  to  do  the  right  thing. 

The  right  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  the 
cause  of  increasing  prices,  whatever  it  may 
be.  Hoarding  of  food  products  could  not  be 
a  paying  venture  if  artificial  restrictions  on 
food  production  were  not  tolerated.  When 
we  take  note  of  the  fact  that  values  of  farm 
lands  doubled  between  1900  and  1910,  and 
have  risen  considerably  since  then,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  production  of  foodstuffs  has 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  population.  Specu- 
lation in  farm  lands  makes  possible  profitable 
speculation  in  farm  products.  The  war  has 
only  hastened  a  situation  which  from  the  be- 
ginning was  inevitable. 

So  far  little  has  been  done  outside  of  radi- 
cal groups,  to  urge  an  end  to  land  speculation. 
Those  in  authority,  while  concerned  about 
the  situation  seem  more  eager  to  strike  at 
little  contributory  agencies  than  to  disturb 
the  fundamental  cause.  But  in  the  long  run 
there  can  be  no  avoiding  of  the  choice  be- 
tween removal  of  the  basic  evil  or  social  and 
political  upheaval. 

Expert  Advice  on  the  Food  Question. 

There  would  be  less  cause  for  worry  over 
.the  nation's  food  supply  if  Congress  would 
consider  seriously  the  proposals  of  A.  C. 
Townley,  president  of  the  Farmers'  Nonpar- 
tisan League.  Mr.  Townley  speaks  for  an 
organization  which  includes  in  its  member- 
ship 80  per  cent,  of  North  Dakota's  farmers, 
and  is  rapidly  spreading  through  all  the 
wheat-growing  states  of  the  Northwest.  So 
his  suggestions  cannot  be  waved  aside  as 
those  of  an  impractical  doctrinaire,  radical 
as  they  may  seem.  He  urges  that  the  Gov- 
ernment take  possession  of  the  monopolized 
industries  which  control  distribution  of  food- 
stuffs, and  that  it  take  over  idle  lands  to 
enable  working  farmers  to  make  productive 
use  of  them. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  suggestion 
should  be  considered  too  drastic.  Congress 
is  now  considering  unprecedented  measures 
for  arbitrary  regulation  of  prices  and  distri- 
bution of  necessities.  Mr.  Townley's  pro- 
posal, though  not  perfect,  is  more  nearly 
based  on  fundamental  principles  than  the 
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Congressional  measure.  Although  the  arbi- 
trary seizure  of  lands  which  he  suggests  is 
not  as  good  a  plan  as  heavy  taxation  of  land 
values,  yet,  even  as  presented,  the  proposition 
would  have  such  good  results  that  its  adop- 
tion without  change  would  be  welcome.  It 
is  probably  no  exaggeration  when  Mr.  Town- 
ley  guarantees  that  it  "would  make  the  cost 
of  living  lower  during  war  times  than  it  has 
been  during  the  past  four  years  in  peace." 

"There  would  be  no  labor  shortage  on 
farms,"  says  this  practical  farmer  and  au- 
thorized spokesman  for  organized  farmers, 
"if  farmhands  saw  a  chance  to  get  farms  of 
their  own,  and  if  farmers  got  enough  for 
their  production."  Why  should  not  Congress 
be  urged  to  follow  this  expert  advice? 

Agricultural  Incomes. 

In  a  pamphlet  advocating  bond  issues  in 
preference  to  direct  taxation  for  war  pur- 
poses. Professors  Seligman  and  Haig  of  Col- 
umbia University  say : 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  great  mass  of 
American  incomes  is  derived  from  agriculture,  and 
that  of  all  incomes  these  are  the  most  refractory. 
The  only  result  of  an  attempt  to  confiscate  might  be 
the  complete  breakdown  of  the  system. 

But  does  it  follow  from  this  that  those 
drawing  the  incomes  are  farmers?  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910  only  forty-two  per 
cent  of  American  farmers  o\vned  their  farms 
unencumbered.  So  the  great  part  of  agricul- 
tural incomes  must  have  been  going  to  land- 
lords and  mortgagees,  and  has  no  doubt  been 
going  in  the  same  direction  at  an  increasing 
rate  since.  A  direct  tax  that  would  take  for 
public  use  the  rental  value  of  land  would  take 
nothing  from  agriculture.  What  it  would 
take  would  be  money  which  tenants  must  pay 
in  any  event  to  landlords,  purchasers  must 
pay  as  interest  on  purchase  price,  or  those 
who  have  long  held  unencumbered  possession 
draw  as  unearned  increment,  entirely  aside 
from  their  functions  as  farmers. 

A  tax  that  would  fall  on  such  incomes  and 
exempt  all  that  is  due  to  the  farmer's  labor 
and  enterprise  would  not  touch  those  de- 
scribed by  the  professors  as  "most  refrac- 
tory." Besides,  their  statement  seems  to  con- 
tradict the  statistics  according  to  which  65 
per  cent  of  the  national  wealth  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  percentage  of  the  population. 
This  small  percentage  must  be  drawing  the 
mass  of  incomes. 


If  professional  economists  can  present  no 
stronger  objections  against  the  policy  of  pay- 
ing war  expenses  out  of  present  day  incomes, 
there  seems  little  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  adopted. 

Christian  to  Christian. 

Under  the  title,  "A  Message  to  Christians 
of  All  Lands  from  Christians  in  America," 
seven  hundred  "representative  churchmen 
and  other  Christian  citizens"  have  issued  to 
the  world  a  statement  urging  "the  establish- 
ment of  a  League  of  Nations,  with  a  provi- 
sion for  the  limitation  of  armament;"  the 
adjustment  of  territory  and  compensation 
on  the  "basis  of  righteousness  alone,  with  due 
regard  for  the  rights  of  nations,  small  and 
great,  belligerent  and  neutral";  and  the 
reconstruction  and  reconciliation  of  the  war- 
ring nations  for  the  common  good. 

This  is  well  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  does  it 
go  far  enough?  Does  it  involve  anything 
material  beyond  what  Christians  have  been 
professing  and  teaching  for  centuries?  To 
call  for  a  righteous  peace  is  all  very  well,  but 
what  is  a  righteous  peace?  Righteousness 
as  a  m^ental  concept  is  one  thing;  righteous- 
ness as  applied  to  human  conduct  may  be  an 
entirely  different  thing,  according  as  Chris- 
tians interpret  human  conduct. 

Nations  as  well  as  individuals  come  into 
personal  contact  with  each  other ;  and  like  in- 
dividuals their  amicable  relations  depend 
largely  upon  the  manner  of  this  physical  con- 
tact. It  has  been  assumed  that  armies  and 
navies  incite  to  war.  Doubtless  they  do,  but 
what  incites  nations  to  armies  and  navies? 
War  is  already  in  the  nation's  heart  before 
it  sets  out  to  build  its  great  armament ;  but 
what  placed  it  there?  Why  should  one 
Christian  nation  wish  to  make  war  upon  an- 
other Christian  nation?  Why  should  Ger- 
man Christians  wish  to  war  upon  French 
Christians,  any  more  than  one  set  of  Ger- 
man Christians  should  wish  to  war  upon  an- 
other set  of  German  Christians?  Why 
should  the  Christians  of  this  country  feel  the 
necessity  of  warring  against  the  Christians 
of  Europe,  any  more  than  the  Christians  of 
New  York  should  war  against  Christians  of 
Illinois  or  of  California? 

This  fighting  propensity  cannot  be  due  to 
Christianity  itself,  for  the  Christians  within 
the  country  do  not  fight  each  other.     Why, 
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then  should  they  wish  to  fight  fellow  Chris- 
tians in  other  countries?  May  not  this  in- 
ternational quarrelsomeness  be  due  to  the 
different  relationship?  Christians  within  a 
country  speak  of  each  other  as  brothers,  and 
conduct  their  business  upon  the  principle  of 
mutual  service.  Each  Christian  is  free  to 
buy  of  any  other  Christian  within  the  coun- 
try or  to  sell  to  any  other  Christian  in  the 
country.  Every  one  feels  that  the  success 
and  prosperity  of  others  means  success  and 
prosperity  for  himself. 

But  no  sooner  are  national  boundaries 
passed  than  a  new  relationship  is  found.  The 
people  may  be  of  the  same  race,  the  same 
language  and  the  same  religion,  yet  they  do 
not  meet  upon  the  same  plane  of  equality  and 
fraternity.  If  each  of  two  Christians  living 
in  different  countries  wishes  to  give  the  other 
something  that  he  can  spare  in  exchange  for 
something  that  he  needs,  he  finds  that  he 
must  pay  a  heavy  fine  for  doing  it.  But  it 
is  not  the  heavy  fine  in  and  of  itself  that 
causes  the  mischief  so  much  as  the  thought 
that  accompanies  it.  Before  the  people 
erect  a  tariff  wall  about  their  nation  they 
must  bring  themselves  to  think  that  a  for- 
eigner is  different  from  a  native.  They  must 
think  that  to  aid  a  foreigner  is  to  injure 
themselves.  They  must  believe  a  foreigner's 
profit  means  a  native's  loss.  And  they  must 
discard  or  hold  in  abeyance  their  Christian 
principles,  in  order  to  be  able  to  treat  a  for- 
eign Christian  differently  from  a  native 
Christian. 

It  was  this  feeling  that  led  to  the  present 
war ;  if  it  be  not  removed  it  will  lead  to  still 
other  wars.  Tariffs  have  their  foundation  in 
unchristian  thoughts.  The  Christian  who 
harbors  the  thought  that  it  is  right  to  fine  a 
foreign  Christian  for  sending  goods  to  this 
country  is  in  a  state  of  mind  that  will  lead 
him  to  shoot  that  Christian  when  a  spirited 
difference  of  opinion  arises. 

A  Federal  Land  Tax. 

Advocates  of  a  tax  on  land  values  as  the 
most  equitable  and  intelligent  method  of  rais- 
ing war  revenues  have  not  been  idle  at  Wash- 
ington. Realizing  the  existence  of  an  un- 
equalled opportunity  to  promote  sound  taxa- 
tion, a  group  of  Singletaxers  that  includes 
many  of  the  strongest  men  and  women  in  the 
movement  has  devoted  its  energies  to  finding 


ways  and  means  of  taking  advantage  of  it. 
At  the  outset  arose  the  difficulty  of  levying 
a  Federal  tax  on  land  values  that  would  be 
equitably  apportioned  without  coming  into 
conflict  with  the  constitutional  prohibition  of 
direct  taxes  except  such  as  are  levied  on  the 
basis  of  population.  This  is  the  basis  accept- 
ed by  Mr.  Warren  Worth  Bailey  for  the  bill 
introduced  by  him  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress and  just  reintroduced  by  Congressman 
Crosser  of  Ohio.  Many  Singletaxers,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Herbert  Quick  and  Mr.  Louis  F. 
Post,  believed  that  the  Bailey  bill  could  not  be 
successfully  urged  because  to  apportion  a 
Federal  land  tax  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  population  would  be,  in  their  opinion, 
so  inequitable  as  to  discredit  the  project  and 
weaken  the  position  of  those  who  favor  Fed- 
eral action.  Accordingly,  the  Washington 
group,  of  which  Mr.  Post  and  Mr.  Quick  were 
members,  together  with  half  a  dozen  others 
of  unquestioned  devotion  to  the  singletax 
principle,  gave  its  consideration  to  a  cam- 
paign for  a  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  untie  the  hands  of  Congress.  Tliey  be- 
lieved that  war  necessities  would  run  counter 
to  other  constitutional  provisions,  and  that 
the  time  would  come  before  many  months 
when  a  program  to  amend  the  Constitution 
could  be  drawn  up  and  promulgated  with 
every  chance  of  procuring  its  adoption.  Fur- 
ther consideration,  however,  led  to  the  belief 
that  many  constitutional  prohibitions  might 
be  weakened  or  modified  in  construction  be- 
cause of  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  critical  national  situation.  But 
the  proposal  to  disregard  the  constitutional 
objection  to  a  land  values  tax  apportioned 
among  the  States  according  to  land  valuation 
instead  of  population  was  met  everywhere, 
outside  of  the  immediate  group,  with  skep- 
ticism and  emphatic  assertion  that  the  Con- 
stitution stood  squarely  in  the  way  of  a  Fed- 
eral land  tax  apportioned  on  other  than  a 
population  basis. 

To  reconcile  these  conflicting  views  and 
to  create  opportunity  for  a  full  investigation 
by  an  official  body,  the  proposal  was  then  ad- 
vanced to  ask  Congress  or  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  or  the  Fin- 
ance Committee  of  the  Senate  to  direct  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  inquire  into  additional 
sources  of  revenue  and  to  report  to  Congress 
within  three  months,  this  report  to  be  avail- 
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able  in  drafting  the  next  revenue  bill,  which, 
we  are  told,  must  be  passed  before  the  end  of 
this  year.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  subject  of  a  Federal  tax  on  land  val- 
ues would  receive  fair  and  intelligent  consid- 
eration at  the  hands  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, and  that  its  report  on  the  subject  would 
greatly  clarify  a  situation  that  is  now  muddy 
with  conflicting  views  and  with  doubts  as  to 
what  can  and  cannot  be  accomplished. 

Secretary  Franklin  K.  Lane  of  the  Interior 
Department  has  expressed  himself  in  favor 
of  this  procedure,  and  it  has  the  emphatic  in- 
dorsement of  Carl  Vrooman,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  agriculture. 

Meanwhile,  an  active  campaign  has  been 


started  in  support  of  the  Crosser  bill  for  levy- 
ing a  tax  on  land  values  apportioned  to  the 
States  according  to  population.  This  cam- 
paign will  serve  to  stimulate  interest  as  the 
more  indirect  program  outlined  above  could 
not  do.  It  will  put  squarely  before  the  Tariff 
Commission  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a 
tax  apportioned  on  this  basis  is  equitable  and 
practicable.  That  it  will  make  headway  in 
Congress  is  more  doubtful  because  of  the 
widespread  belief  that  the  basis  of  appor- 
tionment would  be  inequitable.  But  such  a 
campaign  will  in  no  way  conflict  with  the  en- 
deavor to  provide  a  thorough  investigation  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  a  clarifying  re- 
port from  that  body. 


Pauperizing  Citizens. 

By  Stoughton   Cooley. 


Persons  who  have  wondered  why  the 
science  of  taxation  should  be  the  least  de- 
veloped of  our  social  and  political  activities 
nay  receive  some  light  by  giving  a  moment's 
hought  to  the  recent  utterance  of  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of 
ilarvard.  For  more  than  a  generation  Dr. 
Sliot  has  stood  in  the  forefront  of  move- 
ments looking  to  the  advancement  of  much 
that  is  best  in  our  civilization.  It  may  be 
loubted,  indeed,  if  there  is  another  man  who 
quite  so  completely  fulfills  the  American  ideal 
of  a  scholar.  Profound  in  erudition,  he  yet 
retains  the  wholesome  democratic  impulses 
that  have  kept  him  in  touch  with  the  practi- 
cal world,  and  enabled  him  to  exercise  great 
influence  over  the  moral  and  intellectual  life 
of  his  countrjrmen.  Yet  he  appears  to  have 
failed  to  grasp  the  newer  thoughts  on  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  because  of  Dr.  Eliot's  surpassing  mer- 
its in  other  fields  that  his  failure  to  sense 
economic  truths  becomes  so  striking.  He  is 
right  in  saying  that  men  seeking,  under 
democratic  forms  of  government,  to  avoid 
payment  of  taxes  will  lose  their  self-respect. 
''By  their  own  selfish  and  mean  action,"  he 
says,  "they  become  morally  pauperized."  He 
stands  upon  equally  firm  ground  in  claiming 
that  "another  grave  injury  to  national  char- 
acter is  wrought  whenever  the  mass  of  the 
people  get  their  luxuries  and  pleasures  out 
of  the  public  revenue,  instead  of  paying  for 


them  themselves."  But  he  becomes  confused 
apparently  as  to  individual  identity  when  he 
says  of  the  poor  who  "get  their  comforts  and 
luxuries  out  of  public  expenditures"  for 
schools,  parks,  libraries,  and  playgrounds: 
"If  they  have  not  knowingly  contributed  to 
the  public  income,  they  are  getting  these 
comforts  and  luxuries  out  of  an  income 
which  is  not  their  own  and  to  which  they 
have  not  contributed." 

That  any  man  or  woman  who  receives 
service  from  society  or  government  without 
rendering  an  equivalent  service  in  return 
suffers  moral  injury  is  as  certain  as  the  law 
of  gravity.  And  the  moral  obligation  of 
every  citizen  to  contribute  toward  the  sup- 
port of  the  government  in  proportion  to  the 
benefits  derived  from  that  government  is 
equally  certain.  It  is  the  minimum  require- 
ment of  democracy.  But  Dr.  Eliot's  confu- 
sion has  arisen  from  his  failure  to  consider 
with  suflScient  care  the  incidence  of  taxation. 
He  has,  in  short,  failed  to  note  the  fact  that 
government  service  is  reflected  in  land  val- 
ues, and  that  the  owner  of  the  land  where 
the  service  is  rendered  is  able  to  collect  from 
his  tenants  the  full  value  of  that  service. 

It  is  a  matter  of  conmion  experience  with 
all  persons  who  have  attempted  to  buy  or 
rent  a  place  in  which  to  live  that  the  owner 
never  failed  to  enumerate  the  advantages,  in 
the  shape  of  parks,  schools,  and  the  various 
public  utilities  that  were  at  the  command  of 
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the  user  of  that  land.  And  present  tenants 
are  forcibly  reminded  by  a  rise  in  rents  when 
any  public  improvement  is  made.  This  was 
dramatically  demonstrated  when  the  City  of 
New  York  attempted,  a  few  years  ago,  to  re- 
lieve congestion  in  the  overcrowded  tene- 
ment district  by  converting  certain  blocks 
into  parks  and  playgrounds.  What  was  the 
result?  Was  there  the  slightest  confusion  or 
uncertainty  as  to  rents?  Were  the  learned 
economists  of  Columbia,  Yale  or  Harvard 
consulted  in  determining  the  values  under 
the  new  conditions?  There  was  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  result  was  as  certain  as  the 
movement  of  the  falling  apple  and  the  earth 
toward  each  other. 

Before  even  the  rubbish  of  the  razed  build- 
ings had  been  cleared  away  there  was  a 
movement  of  tenants  toward  the  rooms  of 
the  houses  facing  the  newly  cleared  space. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  tiie  landlords  to 
raise  the  rents.  The  tenants  outside  volun- 
tarily offered  to  pay  more  than  the  occupants. 
And  this  competition  for  the  right  to  live  in 
rooms  facing  the  park  continued  until  the 
price  had  risen  to  a  point  far  above  the 
former  rents ;  until,  indeed,  all  the  advantage 
of  the  improvement  was  reflected  in  the  new 
rental.  So  great  was  the  advance  in  the 
rents  of  rooms  fronting  on  the  park  that  the 
original  poverty-stricken  tenants  whom  the 
city  government  had  thought  to  relieve  were 
forced  back  into  other  congested  districts  to 
make  room  for  better-to-do  tenants  who 
crowded  them  out.  The  net  result  was  that 
tenement  congestion  had  been  shifted  from 
one  point  to  another  point,  while  the  advan- 
tages of  the  improvement  were  enjoyed  by 
a  class  who  were  able  before  to  live  in  better 
neighborhoods,  and  the  owners  of  the  sur- 
rounding land  reaped  the  whole  financial 
benefit  in  increased  rents. 

This  concrete  application  should  not  be 
lightly  dismissed.  It  is  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration even  of  those  learned  economists 
who  have  confused  such  men  as  Dr.  Eliot 
by  stringing  out  their  analyses  so  far  that 
they  are  unable  to  draw  a  conclusion.  It 
should  be  noted  that  neither  the  parks  creat- 
ed in  the  tenement  district,  nor  the  schools 
erected,  nor  any  other  government  service 
rendered,  added  one  cent  of  value  to  brick  or 
stone,  house  or  furniture,  meat  or  groceries, 
or  any  other  product  of  labor.  It  was  the 
space  only,  the  land,  that  increased  in  value. 


And  that  increased  value  was  paid  by  the 
users  of  the  space  to  the  owners  of  the  space. 
But  the  owners  themselves  did  not  pay  all 
the  cost  of  the  improvements.  They  paid  for 
only  so  much  of  the  cost  as  was  laid  upon  the 
land  value.  All  the  taxes  that  fell  upon 
goods,  that  is,  upon  products  of  labor,  were 
paid  by  the  consumers  of  those  goods. 

Accepting,  therefore,  as  sound.  Dr.  Eliot's 
contention  that  a  "grave  injury  to  national 
character  is  wrought  whenever  the  mass  of 
the  people  get  their  luxuries  and  pleasures 
out  of  the  public  revenue,  instead  of  paying 
for  them  themselves,"  we  should  look  for  this 
defect  among  those  of  our  citizens  who  have 
thus  benefited  financially  by  receiving 
revenue  from  lands  made  valuable  by  serv- 
ices paid  for  out  of  taxes  laid  upon  property 
that  was  not  made  valuable  by  such  service. 
And  is  not  the  evidence  of  this  deterioration 
of  character  as  plain  as  the  fact  of  the  un- 
earned incomes?  The  nation  faces  a  great 
crisis  that  must  be  met  by  the  sacrifice  of 
life  and  property.  Men  by  thousands  have 
placed  their  lives  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gov 
emment,  and  millions  more  will  make  thv 
same  offer.  But  how  many  of  our  enor- 
mously rich  have  made  a  similar  offe: 
of  their  wealth?  There  are  many  thou 
sands  who  have  incomes  that  they  can- 
not possibly  spend  in  legitimate  ways.  There 
are  many  incomes  from  which  a  million  dol- 
lars— or  even  several  million  dollars — could 
be  taken  without  depriving  their  owners  of 
a  solitary  comfort  or  pleasure.  If  they  made 
a  free  offer  of  their  entire  fortunes  their 
sacrifice  would  still  be  less  than  that  of  the 
man  who  gives  his  life.  But  they  do  not 
offer  so  much  as  their  surplus  income — ^the 
part  they  cannot  spend,  but  must  re-invest. 
Instead,  they  haggle  about  the  rate  of  taxes, 
and  send  lobbies  to  Washington  to  have  Con- 
gress tax  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  rather 
than  levy  upon  their  own  incomes.  And 
when  a  few  rich  men  recently  appeared  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  offer- 
ing their  incomes  to  the  Government,  and 
begging  the  Members  of  the  Committee  to  in- 
corporate their  offer  in  the  new  law  they 
were  looked  upon  as  curiosities. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  large  incomes  are 
unearned,  or  are  derived  from  values  created 
by  government  service.  But  so  many  have 
their  origin  in  the  private  ownership  of  val- 
uable city  lands,  in  forest  and  mineral  lands, 
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in  waterpower  and  rights  of  way — all  com- 
munity-created values — ^that  they  have  given 
color  to  all  the  rest.  Their  owners,  living  as 
they  do  upon  unearned  incomes,  and  receiv- 
ing service  from  their  fellows  without  ren- 
dering an  equivalent  in  return,  are  without 
the  fine  edge  of  self-sacrifice,  and  have  lost, 
as  Dr.  Eliot  so  well  says,  "the  self-respect 
and  those  sturdy,  independent,  honest  and 
just  qualities  which  alone  befit  freemen." 

These  qualities  must  be  restored.  If  our 
country  is  to  survive,  if  America  is  to  make 
the  contribution  to  civilization  that  she  has 
so  fondly  dreamed  of  making,  her  citizens 
must  return  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
that  condition  wherein  each  contributes  to 
the  support  of  the  Government  in  proportion 
to  the  benefits  derived  from  the  Government. 
And  the  present  system  of  taxation  that  first 
levies  upon  the  citizen  for  the  cost  of  a  pub- 


lic improvement  or  service,  and  then  requires 
him  to  pay  a  second  time  for  the  service  in 
higher  rent,  must  be  replaced  by  a  system  of 
taxation  that  covers  into  the  public  treasury 
the  annual  values  created  by  the  public.  That 
done  and  there  will  be  ample  revenue,  with- 
out taxing  labor  products,  for  all  ordinary 
expenditures.  And  when  that  has  been  done, 
can  any  one  doubt  that  our  people  will  take 
on  those  fine  qualities  of  citizenship  extolled 
by  Dr.  Eliot,  which  will  enable  the  rich  to 
meet  a  national  crisis  such  as  the  present  by 
offering  their  fortunes  on  the  altar  of  their 
country  as  freely  as  the  poor  offer  their  lives. 
Dr.  Eliot  is  absolutely  right  in  warning  his 
countrymen  against  the  enervating  effects 
upon  moral  character  of  receiving  service 
without  rendering  an  equivalent;  but  he  is 
slightly  in  error  as  to  which  are  the  victims 
and  which  the  beneficiaries. 


Mechanics  and  Farmers 

By  John  WiUU  Slaughter. 


The  thesis  advanced  by  Dr.  Walter  E.  Weyl 
in  his  "American  World  Policies"  is  a  wel- 
come simplification  which  helps  to  bring  the 
terms  of  the  world  problem  within  grasp. 
It  is  that  the  European  nations  have  upset 
the  balance  between  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial production,  have  taken  up  very  definite- 
ly the  character  of  industrial  nations,  and 
that  the  war  means  ultimately  a  great  thrust 
outward  toward  the  sources  of  food.  If  Dr. 
Weyl's  generalization  is  accepted,  expansion 
on  the  part  of  these  nations  has  a  reason 
beyond  national  vanity.  The  case  is  not  al- 
tered by  the  fact  that  England  with  charac- 
teristic practical  sagacity  had  already  pre- 
empted enough  of  the  world  to  secure  her 
own  needs.  Perhaps  she  overreached.  The 
industrial  revolution  set  her  eyes  toward  fu- 
ture necessities  long  before  her  neighbors 
began  to  see  the  limit  of  their  agricultural 
resources.  It  is  well  known  that  Russian  ex- 
pansion in  the  East  has  been  primarily  due 
to  her  extensive  method  of  agriculture  rather 
than  the  self-glorification  of  the  autocracy. 

There  are  two  methods  of  securing  food  or 
raw  material  from  other  countries.  One  is 
by  taking  it  for  relatively  nothing  through 
holding  the  people  in  subjection,  which  con- 
stitutes crude  imperialism.  The  other  is  by 
more  or  less  fair  exchange.  England  has 
found  on  the  whole  that  the  second  method 


is  the  healthier,  particularly  since  large  re- 
gions of  her  empire  came  to  be  peopled  by 
elements  of  her  own  population  who  would 
not  tolerate  economic  oppression. 

It  is  natural  that  an  industrial  nation  with- 
out suflScient  agricultural  resources  of  her 
own  and  without  territorial  possessions  to  in- 
sure her  future,  should  regard  any  restriction 
on  trade  as  a  national  danger.  She  must  be 
able  to  sell  her  manufactured  conmiodities  in 
exchange  for  food  as  advantageously  as 
other  nations  in  order  to  give  her  people  a 
reasonable  standard  of  life.  What  gave  focus 
to  German  policy  was  undoubtedly  the  pro- 
tectionist movement  in  England  which 
threatened  to  make  the  British  empire  a 
closed  trade  ring.  The  United  States  is  a 
non-expansionist  nation  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  her  agricultural  resources  have 
more  than  adequately  met  her  industrial 
needs.  The  balance  is  just  being  reached 
under  existing  methods  of  tenure  and  tillage. 

The  point  of  view  here  presented  assists 
to  clarify  many  war  problems  and  affords 
suggestions  toward  their  solution. 

(a)  The  farmer  after  all  has  a  place  in  the 
world.  The  whole  cast  and  character  of  mod- 
em  political  thought  has  left  him  out  of  ac- 
count. Its  attention  has  gone  almost  exclu- 
sively to  problems  of  industrial  organiza- 
tions.   We  think  in  terms  of  the  factory,  not 
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of  the   farm.     Labor  is  always  industrial 
labor.      Business  must  be  protected   from 
every  restriction.    Those  successful  in  busi- 
ness are  our  great  men.    And  yet  the  farm  is 
the  ultimate  market  of  all  industry.     It  is 
curious  that  the  farmers  of  America  have  so 
long  tolerated  and  even  supported  that  gigan- 
tic   conspiracy  against  tiieir   interest,   the 
tariff  wall.     They  have  to  buy  all  their  com- 
modities except  food  at  ridiculously  inflated 
prices.    They  have  to  sell  their  own  products 
at  the  dictation  of  industry.  No  wonder  wool 
is  the  very  crown  of  a  tariff  scheme.    Sheep 
farmers  seem  to  be  protected  and  therefore 
assist  to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  other 
farmers.    In  a  few  years  cotton  will  be  in 
the    same    position.      On   the   other   hand, 
any    restrictions    on    the    food    supply    is 
howled  down  as  a  crime.     Public  opinion 
is  made  in  the  industrial  centers.     News- 
papers express  the  views  of  those  who  buy 
them.     The  farmer  in  truth  constitutes  a 
subject  race  dominated  by  the  race  of  ef- 
ficient mechanics.     Now  it  is  discovered  that 
the  efficient  mechanic  is  not  endowed  with  an 
unlimited  food  supply.      The  factories  of 
Europe  are  organized  and  fighting  each  other 
to  see  who  will  dominate  the  world's  farm- 
ers in  the  future. 

(b)  The  farmer  counts  in  another  way, 
little  understood  because  he  so  seldom  rises 
to  political  self-consciousness.  Democracy 
is  a  farm  product.  Our  nation  is  historic- 
ally what  it  is  because  it  is  essentially  a  na- 
tion of  small  working  agriculturalists.  In- 
dividual values  can  never  be  lost  in  a  farming 
community.  All  farmers  are  at  bottom 
rather  badly  co-operating  anarchists. 
Mechanics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  either 
Prussians  or  socialists.  What  is  called  Na- 
tional Organization  is  a  fusion  of  the  two. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  farmer;  his 
political  alternatives  are  feudalism  and  de- 
mocracy. Every  intelligent  farmer  must  be 
having  a  laugh  at  the  talk  of  extending  in- 
dustrial methods  to  agriculture.  On  a  farm 
things  grow,  they  are  not  made.  In  coun- 
tries where  domination  of  one  group  by  an- 
other through  force  is  obsolete,  farmers  and 
mechanics  cannot  maintain  themselves  in  con- 
flict. They  may  hate  each  other  but  they 
must  adjust  their  differences.  English 
farmers  of  the  Midlands,  nearly  all  Tories, 
blocked  the  prohibitionist  plans  of  their  own 
party  by  demanding  that  the  principle  be  ex- 
tended to  farm  products.      The  industrial 


community  would  not  tolerate  a  tariff  on 
foodstuflFs,  so  Chamberlainism  fell,  divided 
against  itself. 

(c)  If  it  is  true  that  western  nations  were 
beginning  a  protoplasmic  flow  toward  the 
sources  of  food,  met  on  the  way,  jostled  each 
other  and  stopped  to  fight,  then  a  clear  grasp 
of  the  objective  may  assist  in  working  out  a 
"permanent  peace."  Every  good  farmer  ar- 
ranges either  his  trough  or  his  pigs,  so  as  to 
keep  their  scramble  within  the  limits  of 
healthy  activity.  There  is  at  present  enough 
for  little  and  big  if  each  can  be  restricted  to 
a  reasonable  share.  Intensive  feeding  is  only 
a  preparation  for  ultimate  killing. 

Let  the  question  of  food  supply  take  front 
rank  in  international  policy,  let  Argentina 
have  a  high  seat  in  the  council  chamber, 
which  will  consider  ways  and  means. 
Argentina  will  always  buy  her  manufactured 
commodities  f  rojn  England  and  Germany  and 
will  always  sell  them  beef  and  wheat.  The 
policy  of  the  European  countries  is  to  en- 
courage in  every  way  the  production  of  these 
foodstuffs,  to  regard  with  disfavor  Argentine 
feudalistic  land  system,  to  facilitate  the 
growth  of  a  populous  and  civilized  commun- 
ity, which  will  be  in  need  of  manufactured 
articles.  It  is  the  policy  of  Argentina  to 
remove  every  restriction  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  industrial  products,  to  keep  the  ave- 
nues clear  for  competition,  so  her  agricul- 
tural surplus  may  buy  as  much  as  possible. 

(d)  Food,  or  rather  the  lack  of  it,  has  a 
curious  effect  on  the  social  mind.  The 
hungry  man,  or  the  man  with  hungry  chil- 
dren is  unsparing  toward  anyone  he  can  hold 
responsible  for  his  condition.  The  Russian 
bureaucracy  went  like  chaff  before  the  wind 
when  it  proved  incompetent  to  distribute 
food.  Day  by  day,  the  danger  point  ap- 
proaches in  Germany.  British  workingmen 
develop  strong  political  convictions  only  dur- 
ing unemployment.  Charity  and  the  Poor 
Law  are  an  insurance  against  revolution. 
The  truth  is  that  the  class  or  persons  who 
hold  land  out  of  its  fullest  production  face  a 
sure  condenmation  when  hunger  invades  the 
community.  Junkerdom  always  thinks  to 
evade  its  own  destruction  by  imperialistic  ex- 
pansion. It  fails  to  see  that  the  population 
of  wheat  and  cattle  zones  are  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  being  held  in  subjection.  Famine 
is  the  touchstone  which  shows  that  there  is 
no  room  in  the  world  for  landlords  who  take 
toll  of  necessities  and  give  nothing.    This 
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war  may  collapse  in  universal  revolution. 
We  may  expect  agriculture  to  come  again 
to  its  own.  It  is  primary  and  industry  de- 
pends upon  it.  That  constant  drain  of  the 
countryside  which  the  superior  rewards  of 
industry  have  effected  is  a  national  and  in- 
ternational danger.  Factory  communities  and 
factory  nations  have  tried  to  run  away  with 
the  world,  and  stumbled  to  disaster.  To 
work  the  land  is  now  suddenly  a  patriotic 


duty — ^to  entrench  one  group  of  industria 
powers  against  another.  Is  the  reward  oi 
the  farmer  to  be  only  the  feeling  of  a  dut} 
discharged?  Is  it  the  patriotic  duty  of  man 
ufacturers  to  supply  the  world  with  an  abun 
dance  of  cheap  shoes,  cheap  clothing,  cheai 
print  paper  and  cheap  steel  rails?  If  th( 
industrial  world  now  finds  itself  hungry,  it  if 
because  ''business  is  business"  and  farm- 
ing a  patriotic  duty. 


Why  Congress  Fails 

By  G«arge  P.  West. 


Evidence  piles  up  in  Washington  that  we 
are  in  for  a  most  thorough  internal  shaking- 
up  in  the  process  of  marshalling  ourselves  for 
a  united  stand  against  an  outside  enemy. 
Congressmen  who  very  recently  extolled  our 
institutions  from  Independence  Day  plat- 
forms as  the  last  word  in  popular  govern- 
ment, are  today  resorting  to  profanity  to 
condemn  the  dual  system  of  state  and  federal 
control  or  the  irresponsibility  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  There  is  no  national  budget.  Be- 
cause pork-barrel  methods  of  appropriating 
public  fimds  in  peace  times  would  not  stand 
the  light,  unheard-of  amounts  for  war  needs 
are  being  voted  in  a  darkness  now  f  utiley  pro- 
tested. No  agency  exists  in  Washington  for 
co-ordinating  national  needs  in  terms  of 
money,  and  because  it  blindly  voted  three  and 
one  half  billions  last  week.  Congress  will  be 
likely  to  economize  this  week  by  crippling  the 
mediation  work  of  the  employment  bureaus 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  at  a  saving  of  a 
few  hundred  thousands.  Nor  will  Secretary 
Wilson  be  permitted  to  tell  Congress  why 
these  things  must  not  be  crippled,  any  more 
than  Secretary  Houston  or  Secretary  Baker 
would  be  permitted  to  urge  the  needs  of  his 
department  before  the  final  vote  on  a  bill 
vitally  affecting  its  work.  True,  he  could  go 
before  a  committee  and  there  talk  to  half  a 
dozen  members,  who  might  or  might  not  be 
sufficiently  impressed  to  become  his  compe- 
tent spokesman  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House. 

But  while  the  executive  departments  suffer 
from  the  lack  of  direct  contact  with  the  legis- 
lative branch,  Congress  suffers  more.  Cabi- 
net officeis  and  their  advisers  initiate  and 
carry  out  programmes  with  the  smallest  pos- 


sible measure  of  consultation,  and  with  none 
at  all  once  the  money  is  in  their  hands.  War's 
necessities  have  increased  the  executive 
power  so  that  bribery  under  the  spoils  system 
becomes  unnecessary,  and  Congress  thus  far 
has  acquiesced  in  executive  decisions,  limiting 
itself  to  angry  conversation  and  sulky  delay. 

The  time  may  come  when  it  will  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  possible  disaster  by  asserting 
its  rights  and  rejecting  the  programmes 
ready-made  for  it  by  the  men  in  charge.  If 
so,  it  will  not  be  intelligent  opposition,  for 
Congress  is  not  sufficiently  informed  to  be  in- 
telligent with  regard  to  details  of  conducting 
the  war.  It  will  be  the  blind  and  peevish  op- 
position of  a  body  jealous  of  its  rights  and 
powers  but  deprived  of  the  knowledge  re- 
quired for  their  intelligent  assertion. 

The  ignorance  existing  in  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  is  danger- 
ous in  two  directions.  It  robs  the  people  of 
an  agency  to  which  a  continuous  accounting 
can  be  rendered  by  the  executive  power,  and 
it  threatens  the  executive  with  uninformed 
and  ill-natured  obstruction.  So  long  as  Presi- 
dent Wilson  continues  to  enjoy  the  full  confi- 
dence and  support  of  the  people.  Congress  will 
continue  to  do  as  it  is  told.  Congress  will  be 
awed  by  a  vague  feeling  that  the  President 
and  his  ministers  are  in  possession  of  great 
secrets  and  responsibilities  that  cannot  be 
shared. 

It  was  this  feeling  that  made  possible 
the  enactment  of  conscription.  But  let  doubt 
arise,  and  Congress  will  suddenly  discover  its 
own  voice.  It  will  then  be  as  apt  to  throw  a 
shoe  into  machinery  that  is  running  smoothly 
as  to  correct  an  executive  mistake. 

Executive  irresponsibility  is  dangerous  for 
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other  reasons.  It  was  never  more  necessary 
that  Congress  should  be  vocal  and  articulate 
on  every  issue.  Yet  Congressmei:i  feel  so 
keenly  their  lack  of  knowledge  that  today  they 
are  apt  to  smother  misgivings  and  trust  to 
those  who  know.  To  talk  with  administra- 
tive officers  in  Washington  these  days  is  to 
realize  how  far  they  are  from  the  man  on  the 
street,  how  engrossed  and  exalted  in  their  ob- 
session with  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
business  in  hand.  There  is  a  considerable 
minority  group  in  Congress  of  men  who  feel 
that  we  may  be  rushing  on  to  something  very 
close  to  disaster;  that  serious  internal  dis- 
orders may  at  some  not-distant  date  startle 
official  Washington  into  a  realization  that 
there  are  undernourished  children  and  sullen 
discontent  in  this  country  as  well  as  patriotic 
business  men  and  enthusiastic  wavers  of 
flags.  Today  these  Congressmen  nurse  their 
fears  in  silence  and  utter  their  protests  like 
so  many  Achilles  sulking  in  their  tents. 

Mr.  Creel  as  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Information  is  doing  his  utmost  to 
break  down  the  wall  between  executive  de- 
partments and  the  man  on  the  street.  But 
Mr.  Creel  finds  himself  a  part  of  the  executive 
organization,  and  insist  as  he  will  on 
the  fullest  publicity,  his  cannot  be  the  im- 
pudence backed  by  authority  that  alone  can 
extort  information  from  harassed  and  over- 
worked executives. 

President  Wilson's  personal  appearances 
before  Congress  constitute  a  fine  gesture  to- 
ward the  sort  of  co-operation  between  execu- 
tives and  popular  representatives  that  is  de- 
manded by  the  situation  today.  It  is  a 
precedent  that  could  be  followed  and  a  pro- 
cedure that  should  be  extended.  Cabinet 
officers  and  the  chairmen  of  important  ad- 
visory boards  are  busy  men.  But  they  could 
not  spend  time  to  better  advantage  for  them- 
selves and  the  country  than  by  giving  from 
tiieir  other  duties  an  hour  each  week  to  ap- 
pearing before  Congress  to  answer  questions 
and  report  progress.  Such  appearances  would 
silence  criticism  and  suspicion  based  on  ig- 
norance. 

It  would  forestall  those  blind  acts  of 
obstruction  in  which  Congress  occasionally 
indulges  when,  after  sitting  through  days  and 
weeks  of  ignorance  and  impotence,  it  sud- 
denly loses  its  temper  and  maliciously  throws 
stones  at  the  nation's  executives.  Opposition 
in  Congress  would  not  be  overcome  by  such 


means.  It  would  be  made  more  intelligent, 
more  sure  of  its  ground,  and  more  effective. 
That  kind  of  opposition  is  needed.  The  dis- 
affected minority  would  cease  uttering  dire 
predictions  in  the  seclusion  of  private  offices 
and  become  instead  a  medium  through  which 
the  voice  of  the  man  on  the  street,  in  the  fac- 
tory, on  the  farm,  would  make  itself  heard  in 
every  executive  office  in  Washington. 

AN  IDLE  DIALOG 

By  Ellis   O.   Jones. 

An  Idle  Poor  Man  met  an  Idle  Rich  Man  and 
asked  him  for  assistance,  but  the  Idle  Rich 
Man  was  impatient.  He  tried  to  brush  the 
other  aside  and  pass  on. 

"Out  of  my  way,  you  lump  of  uselessness. 
It  is  not  right  for  you  to  solicit  alms.  Why 
don't  you  go  to  work?" 

"Why  don't  you  give  me  work?" 

"There  isn't  any  work  that  I  want  done." 

"But  there  is  work  that  I  want  done,"  re- 
torted the  Idle  Poor  Man,  "and  1  am  willing 
to  do  it  mjrself  if  I  only  had  the  opportunity." 

"Oh,  yes,"  contemptuously  replied  the  Idle 
Rich  Man,  "I  have  heard  all  that  before. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  if  you  would  onlj'^  do 
it.    I  don't  believe  you  want  to  work." 

"Of  course  I  don't." 

"Ah,  ha,  I  thought  so." 

"Do  you  want  to  work?"  inquired  the  Idle 
Poor  Man. 

"I  don't  have  to  work,"  evasively  replied 
the  other. 

"Ah,  ha,  I  thought  so,"  mocked  the  Idle 
Poor  Man. 

"I  have  an  independent  income,"  said  the 
Idle  Rich  Man. 

"Did  you  work  for  it?"  asked  the  Idle  Poor 
Man. 

"No,  but  I  came  by  it  honestly  enough.  It 
was  left  to  me  by  my  father." 

"So.    So.   You're  no  better  than  I  am." 

"My  poor  deluded  friend,"  responded  the 
Idle  Rich  Man  in  a  fatherly  tone,  "I  am  really 
doing  you  a  great  favor  in  thus  arguing  with 
you,  but  I  must  say  your  knowledge  of  politi- 
cal economy  is  exceedingly  limited.  It  may 
be  true  that  I  do  no  work  myself,  but  by 
spending  my  money  I  make  work  for  others 
which  is  of  great  social  value." 

"Yes,  you  make  work  for  servants  and 
bootblacks  and  chauffeurs  and  valets  and 
gardeners  and  diamond-cutters  and  many 
others,  but  you  take  good  care  that  none  of 
them  shall  make  work  for  you.  Your  theory 
is  all  wrong.  There  is  no  virtue  in  making 
work  for  others  to  clean  up.   But  even  if  that 
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were  the  test,  I  still  maintain  that  you  are  no 
better  than  I.    I,  too,  make  work." 

"Perhaps  you  do,  but  of  a  different  kind." 

"Work  is  work.  It  is  impossible  to  place 
certain  values  upon  different  kinds  of  work," 
said  the  Idle  Poor  Man.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  workers  I  create  are  quite  as  much 
honored  and  respected  as  those  arising 
through  you.  I  am  a  problem,  I  am.  A  reg- 
ular problem.  As  such  I  require  the  atten- 
tion of  real  thinkers,  or  at  least  those  who 
think  they  are  thinkers.  I  give  employment 
to  academicians  and  learned  sociologists  and 
settlement  workers  and  charity  organizations 
and  reformers  and  politicians  and  policemen 
and  orators  and  writers  and  goodness  knows 
who  all.  I  am  sure  you  have  no  monopoly  on 
making  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
difference  between  us  as  shown  by  this  argu- 
ment is  a  difference  in  the  matter  of  hon- 
esty." 

"And  of  course  you  are  the  more  honest," 
declared  the  Idle  Rich  Man  sarcastically. 

"Honesty  is  so  largely  a  subjective  mat- 
ter," responded  the  Idle  Poor  Man,  "that  I 
am  quite  sure  we  could  never  agree  on  that 
point." 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Week  Ending  May  22 


The  Bation  needs  all  men,  but  it  needs  each 
man,  not  in  the  field  that  will  most  pleasure  him 
but  in  the  endeavor  that  will  best  serve  the  com- 
mon g:ood.  Thus,  though  a  sharpshooter  pleases  to 
operate  a  triphammer  for  the  for^ring  of  great 
guns,  and  an  expert  machinist  desires  to  march 
with  the  flag,  the  nation  is  being  served  only 
when  the  sharpshooter  marches  and  the  machinist 
remains  at  his  levers. 

It  is  in  no  sense  a  conscription  of  the  unwiUing; 
it  is  rather,  selection  from  a  nation  which  has 
volunteered  in  mass.  It  is  no  more  a  choosing  of 
those  who  shall  march  with  the  colors  than  it  is  a 
selection  of  those  who  shall  serve  an  equally  nec- 
essary and  devoted  purpose  in  the  industries  that 
lie  behind  the  battle  line. 


Senator  Sheppard  of  Texas  introduced  on  May  11 
a  bill  for  a  Federal  land  settlement  and  homestead 
commission.  The  bill  recites  ''the  passing  of  the 
home  owner"  and  decrease  of  citizens  engaged  in  ag- 
riculture and  provides  for  a  commission  to  consist  of 
the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Interior  and  Labor. 
The  commission  is  to  inquire  as  to  methods  and  re- 
sults of  unregulated  private  settlements,  need  of 
more  favorable  terms  of  purchase  by  tenants,  feasi- 
bility of  the  settlement  and  loan  schemes  of  other 
countries,  feasibility  of  co-operation  between  State 
and  Federal  authorities,  methods  of  keeping  home 
owners  on  the  soil,  methods  of  regulating  land  spec- 
ulation, absentee  landlordism,  of  preventing  concen- 
tration of  land  ownership  in  the  few,  and  kindred 
evils,  other  methods  as  the  commission  may  find  ad- 
visable to  arrest  growth  of  tenantry  and  spread  of 
landlordism.  The  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Grounds. 


Congressional   Doings. 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  May  17 
voted  to  amend  the  Kitchin  war  revenue  bill  by  in- 
creasing surtaxes  25  per  cent,  on  incomes  between 
$40,000  and  $1,000,000,  and  making  the  surtax  45  per 
cent,  on  all  above  $1,000,000.  These  increases  it  is 
estimated  will  add  $66,000,000  to  the  revenue.  Other 
schedules  have  been  left  practically  as  introduced 
in  spite  of  many  protests.  A  proposed  amendment 
putting  a  tax  of  $2.50  a  bale  on  raw  cotton  was 
defeated  on  May  21.  [See  current  volume,  page 
481.] 


The  Army  bill  with  the  Conscription  clause  was 
further  amended  in  the  House  by  increasing  the  pay 
of  enlisted  men  to  $30  a  month.  The  Senate  accepted 
the  amendment  and  the  bill  passed  both  Houses  on 
May  18,  and  the  President  signed  it.  The  law  pro- 
\ades  for  conscription  of  all  men  21  years  of  age 
and  over  up  to  the  age  of  31.  The  President  imme- 
diately issued  a  proclamation  designating  June  5  as 
the  day  for  registration  of  all  subject  to  the  draft. 
They  are  to  register  at  their  voting  precincts.  The 
penalty  of  failure  to  appear  is  imprisonment  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court  of  not  more  than  one  year. 
The  person  convicted  will  then  be  registered  re- 
gardless of  his  consent,  and  his  name  will  be  placed 
in  the  wheel  with  others  to  be  drafted.  The  Presi- 
dent stated  in  part  in  his  proclamation : 


Control  of  Coal  Mines  Urged. 

Declaring  that  coal  mine  operators  and  brokers  are 
charging  exorbitant  profits,  sometimes  several  hun- 
dred per  cent.,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  May 
21  urged  Congress  to  establish  control  by  govern- 
mental agencies.  The  commission  blames  the  rail- 
roads for  failure  to  furnish  sufficient  car  space  and 
diversion  to  ocean  traffic  of  coastwise  and  lake  ship- 
ping. Although  there  was  considerable  increase  in 
production,  demand  has  also  increased  enough  to 
absorb  the  supply  as  fast  as  it  could  be  shipped. 

A  Food  Dictatorship. 

In  a  public  statement  on  May  19,  President  Wilson 
declared  that  he  has  asked  Congress  for  special 
power  to  deal  with  the  food  situation.  He  said  fur- 
ther: 

The  objects  sought  to  be  served  by  the  legisla- 
tion asked  for  are:  Full  inouiry  into  the  existing 
available  stocks  of  foodstuffs  and  into  the  costs 
and  practices  of  the  various  food  producing  and 
distributing  trades;  the  prevention  of  all  unwar- 
ranted hoarding  of  every  kind,  and  of  the  control 
of  foodstuffs  by  persons  who  are  not  in  any  legiti- 
mate sense  producers,  dealers  or  traders:  the 
requisition,  when  necessary  for  public  use,  of  food 
supplies  and  of  the  equipment  necessary  for 
handling  them  properly;  the  licensing  of  whole- 
some and  legitimate  mixtures  and  milling  percent- 
ages, and  the  prohibition  of  the  unnecessary  or 
wasteful  use  of  foods. 
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Authority  is  asked  also  to  establish  prices,  but 
not  in  order  to  limit  the  profits  of  the  fanners,  but 
only  to  ^arantee  to  them,  when  necessary,  a  mini- 
mum price,  which  will  insure  them  a  profit  where 
they  are  asked  to  attempt  new  crops,  and  to  secure 
the  consumer  against  extortion  by  breaking  up 
comers  and  attempts  at  speculation  when  they 
occur,  by  fixing  temporarily  a  reasonable  price  at 
which  middlemen  must  sell. 

He  then  stated  that  Herbert  C.  Hoover  has  agreed 
to  undertake  administration  of  the  matter  without 
pay.  He  also  declared  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
that  unquestionable  powers  be  placed  in  his  hands. 

Tax  Reform  News. 

Hyattsville,  Maryland,  voted  on  May  19  to  raise 
all  local  revenue  by  taxing  land  values  only.  The 
vote  was  75  to  26.  Although  nominally  but  an 
advisory  vote,  the  mandate  is  sure  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  town  council.  This  is  the  second  time  in 
its  history  that  Hyattsville  has  taken  such  action. 
In  1892  the  citizens  gave  similar  instructions  to 
their  council,  as  the  result  of  a  campaign  led  by 
Jackson  H.  Ralston.  The  ordinance  was  passed  but 
was  contested  in  the  courts  and  finally  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  State  Supreme  Court,  which 
thereby  reversed  a  former  decision  upholding  the 
right  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  exempt  improve- 
ments. Tax  reform  in  Maryland  thus  remained 
blocked  until  in  1915  a  constitutional  amendment 
was  adopted  allowing  classification  of  property  and 
giving  cities  and  towns  home  rule  in  local  taxation. 
The  legislature  in  1916  passed  an  enaCbling  act  and 
under  this  act  action  was  taken.  Mr.  Ralston  led 
the  campaign  this  year  also.  Hyattsville  is  the 
third  place  to  vote  under  this  law.  Capital  Heights 
voted  favorably  by  a  large  majority,  and  Somerset 
defeated  it  by  a  tie  vote.  [See  current  volume, 
page  488.] 

Denver,  Colorado,  defeated  on  May  15  by  a  vote 
of  20,566  to  5,453  a  proposed  Singletax  amendment 
to  the  city  charter.  Local  Singletaxer^  were  divided 
concerning  putting  the  measure  on  the  ballot  this 
year,  many  of  them  holding  the  time  inopportune. 
The  vote  was  light,  the  city's  total  registration  being 
96,000.  Two  years  ago  the  vote  on  the  same  prop- 
osition was  approximately  27,000  to  8,000. 


A  petition  to  the  Rhode  Island  legislature  'Ho 
abolish  all  taxes  except  a  singletax  on  land  values" 
is  being  circulated  by  the  State's  tax  reformers  under 
the  leadership  of  ex-Governor  Garvin.  Singletax 
speakers  living  outside  of  the  State  are  urged  to 
spend  their  vacations  there  to  help  in  the  campaign. 

Ireland. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  announced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  21st  tiiat  the  Government  proposed 
to  summon  immediately  a  convention  of  representa- 
tive Irishmen  in  Ireland  to  submit  to  the  British  Par- 
liament a  constitution  for  the  government  of  Ireland ; 
and  he  promised  that  if  a  substantial  agreement  was 
reached  the  Government  would  take  steps  to  enable 
Parliament  to  give  legislative  effect  to  the  conven- 
tion's findings.     The  Government  is  to  name  the 


chairman,  and  the  convention  is  to  be  held  behind 
closed  doors.  The  proposal  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm by  some,  and  distrust  by  others.  The  Nation- 
alists are  cordial,  but  Ulster  is  in  doubt.  All  fac- 
tions, including  the  Sinn  Fein  party,  are  to  be  rep- 
resented.   [See  current  volume,  page  447.] 

Russia. 

Order  appears  to  be  coming  out  of  chaos.  The 
formation  of  the  coalition  cabinet,  in  which  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates 
have  accepted  responsibility  of  government,  has  been 
followed  by  a  return  to  order,  and  a  renewal  of  mili- 
tary discipline  in  the  army.  The  new  cabinet  is  com- 
posed of  the  following: 

Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Prince  Lvoff ; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Tereschtenko ;  Min- 
ister of  Commerce  and  Industry,  M.  Konovaloff; 
State  Controller,  M.  Godneff,  Socialist;  Minister  of 
Labor,  M.  Skobeleff;  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Pere- 
veiezeff;  Minister  of  Food  and  Supplies,  M.  Piesch- 
enonoff.  Socialist;  Minister  of  War  and  Marine,  M. 
Kerensky;  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Shingaroff;  Min- 
ister of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  M.  Tseretelli;  Minis- 
ter of  Ways  and  Communications,  M.  Nekrasoff; 
Minister  of  Education,  M.  Manuiloff. 

Professor  Miliukoff,  the  former  Foreign  Minister, 
refused  to  accept  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  because  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  foreign  policy. 
[See  current  volume,  page  484.] 


All  thought  of  a  separate  peace  is  denied  by  the 
Russian  Government,  but  its  proposal  of  "peace 
without  annexations  and  contributions"  has  aroused 
contradictory  thoughts  as  to  its  meaning.  The  case 
of  Armenia  is  submitted  as  an  example,  and  the 
Russian  Socialists  will  be  called  upon  to  say  whether 
or  not  they  favor  a  peace  that  would  leave  that 
country  under  the  domination  of  Turkey.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Delegates,  which  has  heretofore  attempted  to  run 
the  Government  without  assuming  responsibility,  and 
which  caused  the  overthrow  of  the  former  Cabinet, 
has  in  turn  been  overawed  by  the  Cossacks,  who 
demand  that  the  army  be  put  in  fighting  order,  and 
that  Russia  fulfill  her  obligations  to  her  Allies. 

European  War. 

Action  on  the  western  front  has  been  intensified 
during  the  week.  Heavy  cannonading  has  been  con-  ' 
tinuous,  supplemented  at  frequent  intervals  by  in- 
fantry assaults  that  have  resulted  in  large  casualty 
lists,  if  not  in  great  advances.  The  Allies  report 
futile  attempts  of  the  Germans  to  retake  their  lost 
positions  as  a  heavy  draft  upon  the  men  of  that 
country.  The  British  have  at  last  taken  Bullecourt, 
and  report  that  they  hold  ten  miles  of  the  famous 
Hindenburg  line,  with  the  exception  of  2,000  yards 
immediately  before  Bullecourt.  It  was  in  the  re- 
peated attempts  to  recapture  this  line  that  the  Ger- 
mans suffered  such  heavy  losses.  The  French  have 
made  similar  advances  from  the  south,  which  they 
have  held  against  the  desperate  assaults  of  the  Ger- 
mans. Berlin  ofiicial  reports,  which  rarely  admit 
defeat,  announce  small  losses  before  both  the  British 
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and  the  French.  No  definite  military  action  has 
been  announced  on  the  Russian  front  aside  from  a 
stiffening  of  the  military  discipline  on  the  part  of 
Russia.  In  Macedonia  the  Allies  continue  to  make 
small  gains  in  the  Vardar  region.  Italy  is  attacking 
in  full  force  on  the  Izonzo  front  from  Tolmino  to  the 
sea.  They  have  successfully  crossed  the  Izonzo 
River  north  of  Goritz,  and  are  advancing  toward 
Duino  on  the  coast  They  report  the  capture  on  the 
16th  of  3,375  prisoners.  No  definite  announcements 
are  made  from  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine.  [See 
current  volume,  page  483.] 

The  report  of  the  submarine  activities  issued  by 
the  British  Admiralty  for  the  week  ending  May  16 
shows  a  still  further  decrease  in  losses.  Eighteen 
British  merchantmen  of  more  than  1,600  tons  were 
sunk,  as  against  24  of  the  week  before;  and  5  mer- 
chantmen of  less  than  1,600  tons,  as  compared  with 
22  of  the  preceding  week.  The  loss  of  fishing  vessels 
decreased  from  sixteen  to  three.  There  appears  to  be 
a  growing  conviction  that  the  submarine  menace  is 
on  the  decline.  A  fleet  of  American  destroyers  is  now 
in  British  waters,  and  it  is  announced  that  Japanese 
gunboats  have  arrived  at  Marseilles  to  aid  in  fighting 
submarines  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  convoy 
French  merchantmen. 

Honduras  and  Nicaragua  have  broken  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Germany,  leaving  only  Salva- 
dor and  Costa  Rica  of  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries on  friendly  terms.  Brazil's  relations  are 
strained  to  the  breaking  point.  President  Braz  has 
recommended  to  the  assembling  Congress  that  the 
decree  of  neutrality  be  revoked.  The  message  de- 
clares that  the  order  enjoining  neutrality  was  in- 
tended to  have  effect  only  until  Congress  should  as- 
semble. Spain  has  been  making  vigorous  protests 
against  German  submarine  depredations,  and  Swe- 
den, which  has  been  very  friendly,  is  now  resentful 
of  German  treatment. 

No  definite  peace  proposals  are  heard  from  any 
quarter.  The  long  expected  address  of  Chancellor 
Bethmann-Hollweg  to  the  Reichstag  proved  to  be  non- 
committal. The  Chancellor  declined  to  state  any 
terms  upon  which  Germany  would  be  willing  to 
make  peace.  She  was  neither  fighting  for  conquest, 
he  said,  nor  prepared  to  surrender.  The  Reichstag 
has  adjourned  until  July  6th.  The  Socialist  con- 
ference at  Stockholm  appears  to  be  making  little 
headway  in  shaping  a  program. 

American  activities  so  far  as  announced  are  still 
confined  to  work  of  preparation.  A  fleet  of  Ameri- 
can destroyers  is  reported  to  have  arrived  in  Brit- 
ish waters  ready  for  action  on  May  4th.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  general  understanding  arrived  at 
between  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  Balfour,  and 
Secretaries  Lansing  and  Redfield  and  the  foreign 
and  American  trade  experts  is  that  this  country 
will  contribute  its  resources  first  to  the  Allies  and 
allow  vital  necessities  to  go  to  the  neutral  nations, 
where  leakage  into  Germany  can  be  prevented. 


NOTES 

— A  fire  in  Atlanta  on  May  21  devastated  100 
blocks  and  caused  a  $2,000,000  loss. 

—By  a  vote  of  19,331  to  9,605  Denver  rejected 
a  proposition  on  May  15  to  repeal  the  preferential 
voting  provision  of  the  city  charter. 

— ^A  resolution  asking  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture and  of  Labor  to  try  to  stop  exodus  of  Negroes 
from  the  State  was  adopted  by  the  Georgia  Coun- 
cil of  Defense  at  Atlanta  on  May  16. 

— A  bill  to  compel  every  able-bodied  male  citizen 
between  ages  of  16  and  60  to  work  at  least  36  hours 
a  week  passed  both  houses  of  the  West  Virginia 
legislature  on  May  19. 

— The  headquarters  of  the  American  Conference 
for  Democracy  and  Terms  of  Peace,  called  to  meet 
in  New  York  City  on  May  30  and  31,  have  been 
removed  from  the  Holland  House  to  289  Fifth  ave- 
nue. 

— E.  Stuart  Hinton,  known  as  a  devoted  advocate 
of  Singletax  in  New  York  City,  died  at  the  home  of 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  on  May  20, 
aged  51.  He  was  an  artist  by  profession  and  had 
made  busts  of  Thomas  G.  Shearman  and  William  T. 
Croasdale. 

— In  spite  of  the  exposure  of  the  frame-up  against 
Thomas  Mooiiey  in  San  Francisco,  his  wife,  Rena 
Mooney,  indicted  with  him  for  complicity  in  bomb 
throwing  at  the  preparedness  parade  last  July,  was 
put  on  trial  on  May  21  before  Judge  Emmet  Sea- 
well.     [See  current  volume,  page  483.] 

— President  Mario  Garcio  Menocal  was  inaugu- 
rated President  of  Cuba  on  the  20th.  In  setting  out 
on  another  four  year  term  the  President  announced 
the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  law  and  order  throughout  the  island.  He 
called  upon  Cubans  to  forget  rancorous  feelings,  and 
to  present  a  united  front  with  the  United  States 
against  Germany. 

— A  jury  in  the  Federal  Court  at  New  York 
trying  members  of  the  Labor  National  Peace  Coun- 
cil accused  of  conspiracy  to  interfere  with  the 
munition  trade  returned  verdicts  of  guilty  on  May 
21  in  the  cases  of  Franz  von  Rintelen,  David  Lamar 
and  Henry  B.  Martin.  It  disagreed  concerning  Jacob 
Taylor,  Herman  Schulteis,  ex-Congressman  Frank 
Buchanan  and  Robert  B.  Fowler. 

— The  Singletax  party  of  New  York  City  nomi- 
nated a  ticket  for  all  municipal  offices  on  May  19. 
The  candidates  are  George  Wallace  for  Mayor;  An- 
tonio Bastida,  Controller;  Benjamin  Burger,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Aldermen;  Gaston  Haxo,  Presi- 
dent of  Manhattan;  James  Dangerfield,  President 
of  Brooklyn;  James  P.  Hansen,  President  of  Queens; 
William  J.  Lee,  SheriflP  of  New  York;  Walter  J. 
Triner,  Sheriff  of  Kings. 

—Rumors  that  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation would  not  hold  its  annual  meeting  as  announced 
for  July  7-14  in  Portland,  Oregon,  are  set  at  rest  by 
the  statement  of  the  secretary,  Durand  W.  Springer, 
who  gives  the  positive  assurance  that  the  meeting 
will  be  held  as.  originally  announced,  and  impresses 
upon  the  public  the  fact  that  there  is  all  the  more 
need  of  a  good  attendance  and  live  interest  because 
of  the  distraction  of  the  war. 
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PRESS  OPINIONS 

WHy  Mexico  Is  Neutral. 

Modesto  C.  RoUand  in  El  Grafico,  May.— We,  the 
Mexicans,  who  have  long  been  victimized  by  com- 
mercialism; who  have  been  attacked  and  exploited 
by  all  Europe  and  the  United  States;  who  have  had 
to   suffer  invasion  of  our  territory  and  violation  of 
our  sovereignty  by  England,  France,  Spain  and  the 
United   States;   who  are  convinced  that  Germany, 
had   she  had  the  opportunity,  would  have  done  the 
same:   we,  the  Mexicans,  who  have  had  our  most 
sacred  rights  violated  by  all  the  strong  nations  of 
the  world;  who  have  been  exploited,  absorbed  and 
crushed    by    all    modem    influences,    Germany    in- 
cluded:    we,  the  Mexicans,  weakened  by  the  flght 
against  an  underhand  enemy,  against  the  forces  of 
organized  commercialism  and  against  our  own  reli- 
gious-feudal problems  at  home,  cannot  locally  adopt 
any  other  attitude  than  that  of  strict  neutrality  to- 
ward   all   those  war-involved   nations,   which  have 
long  been  endeavoring  to  appropriate  our  riches  and 
obliterate  our  rights.      Not  only  from  a  provoked 
spirit  of  resentment,  but  also  from  a  commercial 
standpoint,  we  feel  that  we  can  justify  no  other 
trend  of  action.    What  have  we  to  gain  by  joining 
ourselves  to  either  side?    The  act  of  warring  in  a 
spirit  of  commercialism  is  repugnant  to  the  Mex- 
ican   race.     Whoever  knows   Mexico,   whoever   has 
studied  that  country  even   slightly,  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  nation  feels  an  absolute  detachment 
f  I'om  the  present  world  struggle.     We  are  not  lack- 
ing in  ideals,  but  we  know  only  too  well  that  it  was 
not  pursuit  of  ideals  that  led  these  nations  into  the 
abyss  of  war.     .     .     .     Perhaps  in  any  other  kind 
of  war — a  war  of  invasion  of  the  United  States  in  a 
conflict  with  Japan,  for  example, — Mexico  would  de- 
fine her  international  attitude  and  take  sides  with 
one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerent  countries.    Then, 
for  convenience's  sake,  perhaps  we  would  side  with 
the   United   States   in   continental   politics,   because 
we  see  clearly  that  we  have  nothing  to  gain  from 
Japan,  with  whom,  despite  all  the  talk  in  the  papers, 
we  have  no  ties,  no  affinity.     We  would  gain  little 
by  being  on  the  side  of  the  United  States,  but  per- 
haps we  would  lose  less.     .     .     .  The  contemptuous 
policies  pursued  toward  Mexico  by  American  com- 
mercialism, have  been  little  conducive  to  sympathy 
and   respect.     A  constant  and  wide-spread   insult- 
ing attitude  toward  our  people,  a  juggling  with  our 
internal  dissensions,  have  not  been,  and  never  can 
be,  conducive  to  friendship  between  these  two  coun- 
tries.     The   editorial    columns    of   the    New    York 
Times,  April   17th  and   18th,  1917,  state  in  effect, 
that  because  we  do  not  accept  certain   conditions 
covering  the  payment  of  damages  incurred  durintr 
the  revolution,  the  United  States  will  offer  no  op- 
position, should  those  countries  which  have  exploited 
us,  once  more  intervene,  violating  our  rights.     .    .     . 
We  believe  that  the  Times^  editorial  does  not  really 
express  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  American 
people.     We   appeal    to    this    majority,    expressing 
very  frankly,  but  truthfully,  our  feeling  as  neu- 
trals;  and  we  dare  to  hope  that  the  people  will 
understand  and  appreciate  our  position  in  this  mat- 
ter.     We    especially    address    the    many    broad- 


minded  Americans  who  have  always  stood  for  justice 
to  Mexico,  and  for  whose  fair  and  kindly  attitude 
we  are  deeply  indebted. 

New  Tariff  Iniquities. 

New  York  Times,  May  16. — The  additional  tariff 
duties  imposed  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee's 
Tax  Bill  upon  raw  materials  now  on  the  free  list 
are  objectionable  for  several  reasons,  the  chief  of 
which  is  that  the  tax  paid  would  be  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  revenue  received  by  the  Government. 
The  excess,  a  burden  upon  consumers,  would  not 
go  into  the  Treasury.  Free  imports  in  the  last 
flscal  year  amounted  to  $1,492,663,000,  and  $816,- 
653,000  or  54  per  cent.,  was  the  value  of  crude 
materials  for  use  in  manufacturing.  There  was 
also  $258,096,000  for  materials  partly  manufactured. 
.  .  .  While  nearly  $150,000,000  would  be  paid  on 
raw  materials  and  other  imports  now  free,  our 
people  would  pay  very  much  more,  and  not  to  the 
National  Treasury.  Cost  of  production  for  all 
goods  in  which  the  imported  raw  material  is  used 
would  be  increased,  and  consumers  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  increase,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  would  also  pay  the  higher  price  demanded  for 
similar  goods  made  of  domestic  material.  Such  is 
the  course  of  trade.  .  .  ,  The  Government  would 
get  its  tax,  and  consumers,  as  has  been  said,  on  ac- 
count of  the  new  price  level  fixed  by  the  tax,  would 
pay  much  more  than  the  revenue  received.  The 
addition  of  10  per  cent,  for  many  things  in  the 
dutiable  list  is  objectionable  for  the  same  reason. 
Tne  value  of  crude  materials  and  materials  pai-tly 
manufactured,  in  the  list,  is  $198,000,000.  A  prom- 
inent refiner  estimates  that  while  the  10  per  cent, 
on  sugar  would  give  the  Government  $19,000,000,  it 
would  increase  by  $42,000,000  the  cost  of  sugar  to 
consumers.  Our  people  must  pay  heavy  taxes,  but 
all  of  these  should  be  equitable  and  in  accord  with 
established  economic  principles.  When  a  citizen 
pays  a  war  tax  rate  he  should  know  it  and  be  as- 
sured that  it  goes  into  the  National  Treasury. 

Sound  Economics  From  an  Economist. 

Professor  H.  J.  Davenport  (Cornell)  in  The  Amsr- 
ican  Economic  Review, — I  believe  that  the  principle 
at  the  heart  of  the  Singletax  agitation — that  the 
fiscal  revenues  should  be  derived  from  the  social 
estates — is  right  and  vastly  important.  The  rents 
of  mines,  forests,  waterfalls,  franchises,  town  lots, 
and  also,  if  practicable,  of  agricultural  lands,  should 
be  retained  as  fiscal  properties.  Not  a  society 
singletaxed,  but  a  society  free  from  all  taxes  of  any 
sort,  is  the  logic  of  the  principle,  a  goal  well  within 
the  reach  of  a  wise  and  provident  public  policy.  One 
needs  in  this  connection  to  recall  only  the  school  land 
properties  of  the  West,  the  salt  mines  publicly  owned 
in  Germany,  the  royalties  which  Canada  is  collecting 
from  every  considerable  portion  of  its  mineral 
wealth.  As  ethical  basis,  whatever  other  bases  there 
may  conceivably  be  for  private  property,  the  Single- 
taxer  logically  finds  nothing  but  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  himself  and  to  the  results  of  his  ac- 
tivity. Nothing,  therefore,  which  is  natural  bounty 
can  rightly  have  been  allowed  to  serve  as  a  source  of 
individual  income,  to  fall  into  the  category  of  indiyid- 
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ual  ownership.  I  believe  also  that  all  times  have 
been  propitious  times,  the  present  a  right  time  no 
less  than  any  earlier  time,  for  establishing  the  pro- 
vision that  future  increments  of  earning  power  from 
natural  resources  shall  not  be  permitted  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  private  owners.  I  am,  for  example, 
sure  that,  when  the  purpose  is  to  appropriate  for 
society  a  certain  rental,  the  only  wise  method  is  to 
proceed  directly  against  the  rental  as  such,  rather 
than  by  an  ad  valorem  tax  upon  the  value  derivative 
from  the  rental.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Single- 
tax  program  the  ad  valorem  policy  is  singularly  in- 
appropriate, not  so  much  that  to  take  the  rent  leaves 
so  far  no  value  to  tax  as  that  it  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  equities  involved. 

A  Doubled-Edged  Sword. 

Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat,  May  18. — A  whole  lot 
of  people  who  a  short  time  ago  were  wildly  advocat- 
ing a  censorship  for  moving  pictures  are  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  administration 
has  sought  to  impose  a  strict  censorship  upon  news- 
papers. And  yet  both  ideas  come  out  of  the  same 
pigeonhole.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  good  people  who  have  been  greatly  con- 
cerned lest  public  sentiment  prove  itself  unable  to 
censor  moving  pictures  are  being  menaced  from  a 
wholly  unexpected  quarter.  The  direful  rum  inter- 
ests of  the  country  are  credited  with  a  desire  to  get 
control  of  the  various  moving  picture  censors.  It 
seems  that  recently  a  great  many  films  that  depict 
the  sad  fate  of  the  drunkard  have  been  suppressed 
by  the  censor.  The  movie  has,  to  some  extent,  be- 
come a  part  of  the  temperance  propaganda.  The 
saloon  is  frequently  filmed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
its  most  undesirable  angles.  The  liquor  interests, 
it  is  reported,  imagine  that  if  they  could  control  the 
censor  they  could  stop  some  of  the  damaging  films. 
Since  there  is  a  censorship  all  that  it  is  necessary  to 
do  is  to  get  control  of  the  censor.  That  is  a  view  that 
may  be  new  to  a  great  many  very  excellent  people. 
Censorship  depends  upon  the  censor  and  sometimes 
the  censor  cannot  be  reached  by  public  opinion. 

Income  Taxes  Compared. 

Capper's  Weekly  (Topeka,  Kans.),  May  19. — Un- 
der the  British  war  tax,  incomes  of  $1,000  (exempt 
under  our  act)  pay  $45.  English  incomes  of  $5,000 
pay  $625,  compared  with  but  $120  under  our  sched- 
ule. An  English  income  of  $25,000  pays  $7,021,  or 
nearly  33  per  cent.,  while  one  of  $50,000  pays  $16,396, 
and  of  $100,000  pays  $37,646.  The  last  named  is 
nearly  38  per  cent.,  whereas  such  a  rate  is  not  to  be 
collected  under  the  law  proposed  by  Congress  on 
any  incomes,  and  33  per  cent,  only  on  excess  when 
incomes  over  $500,000  are  reached.  Under  our  bill 
incomes  of  $500,000  will  pay  something  like  $80,000 
tax,  but  the  same  incomes  under  the  British  law  pay 
$207,646.  It  is  seen  that  great  American  incomes 
get  off  lightly,  compared  with  the  same  British  in- 
comes, and  this  is  true  also  of  the  "excess  profits" 
taxes  on  corporations.  These  we  have  placed  at  16 
per  cent.,  but  in  England  the  ratio  is  60  per  cent. 
Wealth  is  much  harder  hit  in  aristocratic  England 
than  in  democratic  America  to  carry  on  the  war. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  MENACE  OF  HIGH  WAGES. 

The  financial  and  business  papers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  alarmed  over  a  new  menace — the 
most  serious  one  that  has  confronted  the  American 
business  world  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Busi- 
ness men  everywhere  are  profoundly  concerned  over 
the  prospect  of  a  big  increase  in  wages. 

The  ordinary  sources  of  labor  supply  have  failed. 
Immigration  has  practically  ceased.  The  birth  rate 
is  being  cut  in  all  of  the  belligerent  countries. 
Meanwhile  there  is  a  far  greater  demand  for  labor, 
a  demand  that  will  become  particularly  acute  at 
harvest  time.  Unemployment,  which  in  a  "normal" 
year  might  have  gone  to  15  or  even  20  per  cent.,  did 
not  get  much  above  7  or  8  per  cent  last  winter.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  probably  well  below  5  per  cent. 
The  general  labor  shortage  with  its  intensest  pres- 
sure during  the  harvest  season  cannot  but  result  in 
an  increase  in  wages  such  as  men  have  not  known 
in  modern  times.  If  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  permitted  to  operate  in  this  case  as  it  has  oper- 
ated during  the  past  few  months  in  the  case  of  po- 
tatoes, pork,  shoes  and  steel,  wages  might  double 
in  a  month. 

Once  wages  are  raised  they  are  reduced  with  dif- 
ficulty. Workers  become  accustomed  to  a  high  re- 
turn and  resent  any  cut  in  the  wage  scale.  Hence 
the  seriousness  of  a  situation  that  promises  wide- 
spread wage  advances. 

During  the  past  40  years  the  bulk  of  American 
wage  earners  have  worked  for  a  wage  that  repre- 
sented baref  subsistence  or  less.  Therefore  millions 
of  them  lived  in  poverty.  The  present  situation 
promises  a  living  wage  and  more  for  even  the  hum- 
blest worker. 

"There's  many  a  slip,"  however,  and  it  now  looks 
as  though  business  would  find  a  way.  From  all 
sides  come  proposals  that  the  prisoners  of  war, 
taken  by  the  allies  in  battle,  are  to  be  brought  to 
the  United  States  and  set  to  work.  In  this  way  the 
threatened  labor  shortage  with  its  inevitable  wage 
increase  may  be  forestalled. 

Incidentally,  the  increased  cost  of  living  alone, 
since  1912,  would  justify  a  wage  increase  of  from 
50  to  80  per  cent.  Quite  as  a  matter  of  course, 
farmers  who  were  glad  to  get  a  dollar  for  wheat  a 
few  years  since  are  now  indifferent  to  three  dollars, 
while  other  business  men  have  doubled,  trebled  or 
quadrupled  their  profits  since  the  war  begun.  The 
huge  fortunes  that  have  been  made  in  the  handling 
of  food,  and  the  other  necessaries  of  life  are  "all 
in  a  day's  work".  They  cause  little  comment  and 
almost  no  excitement.  It  is  taken  for  granted,  in 
business  circles,  that  profits  should  increase  many 
fold  in  this  crisis,  but  the  possibility  that  the  wage 
earners  who  received  30  cents  an  hour  in  1912  are 
to  get  60  cents  in  1917  or  that  the  five  dollar  a  day 
minimum  of  1914  will  become  a  ten  dollar  a  day 
minimum  in  1918  is  too  terrifying  to  contemplate. 
''Such  a  situation  contains  alarming  elements  that 
cry  aloud  for  redress"  and  they  may  be  redressed 
in  the  future  by  the  importation  of  involuntary 
(slave)  labor  from  war-torn  Europe. 
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The  suggestion  that  European  prisoners  of  war 
be  imported  to  work  for  American  employers  is  wel- 
comed in  many  business  circles.  It  is  promising. 
Thus  the  danger  (of  high  wages)  may  be  met.  Thus 
the  plague  (of  wage  increases  all  along  the  line) 
may  be  stayed,  and  the  (business)  interests  of 
America  may  be  protected  and  safeguarded  against 
the  menace  of  high  wages.  scott  nearing. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

BOOKS 

LAND  VALUE  TAXATION. 

The    Tazatioii    of   Land    Value.      By    Yetta    Scheftel.      Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Co.,  Boston.     Price  $2.00. 

To  those  students  of  economics  who  are  possessed 
of  a  keen  appetite  for  facts  and  statistics  and  a  di- 
gestion capable  of  converting  these  into  intellectual 
nourishment,  this  book  will  be  welcome.    Five  chap- 
ters, each  of  considerable  length,  are  packed  with 
useful  information  as  to  the  special  aspects  of  the 
land  and  taxation  problems  as  they  present  them- 
selves under  such  widely  different  conditions  as  pre- 
vail in  Australasia,  Germany,  Britain,  Western  Can- 
ada, and  the  United  States.     In  each  case  an  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
up  to  date,  in  meeting  the  world-wide  demand  for 
some  kind  of  interception  in   the  interests  of  the 
community,  of  the  constantly-increasing  rental  value 
that  is  created  by  pressure  of  population,  and  which 
still  filters  into  the  pockets  of  private  owners.    The 
present  reviewer  can  testify  from  intimate  personal 
knowledge  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  details  given 
in  respect  of  the  progress  of  the  movement  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.     It  has  generally  been  assumed 
that  none  but  a  Scotsman  could  grasp  the  infinite 
complexity  of  the  land-tenure  system   in   Scotland 
with    its     Feu-dutics,    ground-annuals,    tithes    and 
teinds,  and  antiquated  land  burdens;  which  resulted 
under  the  1909  compulsory  valuation,  in  the  curious 
anomaly  of  a  considerable  "minus-value",  in  thou- 
sands of  building  sites.     It  is  pleasantly  surpris- 
ing therefore  to  find  an  author  whose  name  does  not 
suggest  a  relationship  with  that  country,  whose  un- 
derstanding of  its  land  system  is  substantially  sound ; 
and  this  gives  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  infor- 
mation conveyed  as  to  the  other  countries  named,  is 
equally  reliable. 

Some  philosophic  radicals,  however,  have  an  in- 
stinctive conviction,  that  if  right  theories  can  be  laid 
hold  of,  statistical  facts  and  difficulties  may  be  left 
to  look  after  themselves ;  and  to  these  the  book  seems 
to  offer  some  vulnerable  points  for  criticism.  In 
the  first  place  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  what  the  publisher's  note  on  the 
wrapper  announces  as  "the  first  attempt  to  differ- 
entiate between  the  tax  on  land-value  and  the  Sin- 
gle Tax*';  and  for  the  very  good  reason  that  there 
is  in  reality  no  difference  in  principle.  The  moment 
we  take  land-value  out  of  the  category  which  con- 
tains all  the  forms  of  taxable  wealth  and  ear-mark 
it  for  special  taxation,  we  have  asserted  the  under- 
lying principle  of  the  Singletax  and  will  find  our- 
selves without  a  logical  halting-place  short  of  con- 
centrating all  public  burdens  on  the  socially  cre- 


ated value  of  the  land.  The  same  argument  that 
will  justify  a  special  and  exclusive  land-value  tax, 
however  small,  will  justify  its  yearly  or  quinquen- 
nial increase,  and  so  ad-infinitum. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  that  while  recognizing  the  value 
of  the  book  as  a  compendium  of  information,  and 
v/hile  appreciating  fully  its  literary  quality,  genuine 
Singletaxers  will  be  compelled  to  affirm  that  the 
author  does  not  fully  understand  the  vital  principle 
underlying  the  Singletax  theory,  and  which  alone 
can  justify  the  singling  out  of  land  value  for  spe- 
cial taxation.  On  page  304  we  read:  "It  is  evident 
that  the  tax  on  land  value  belongs  to  the  genus 
property-tax,  and  to  the  species  real-property-tax." 
If  that  were  so,  where  can  justification  be  found 
for  burdening  this  form  of  property  and  unburden- 
ing other  forms?  It  is  precisely  because  land  value 
does  not  belong  to  the  genus  or  species  of  property 
or  real  property,  but  stands  at  the  head  of  a  cate- 
gory named  Privilege,  that  opinion  in  every  country 
is  converging  on  the  belief  that  a  tax  on  the  privi- 
lege of  rent-collecting  is  the  natural  source  of  public 
revenue.  The  Singletax  means  the  taxation  of  priv- 
ilege, and  of  nothing  else.  The  taxation  of  land 
value  means  the  first  step  in  the  taxation  of  priv- 
ilege. 

In  referring  to  the  two  theories  of  taxation  on 
which  economists  have  differed,  i.  e.,  "benefit"  and 
"ability",  and  the  obvious  fact  that  "a  great  deal 
of  ingenuity  must  be  employed  to  prove  existent 
taxes  in  harmony  with  either",  the  author  seems  to 
miss  the  fact  that  the  tax  on  land-value  is  the 
only  one  that  harmonizes  with  both.  The  annual 
rental  which,  capitalized,  constitutes  the  value  of 
land,  is  contributed  to  by  all  the  citizens  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  benefit  each  receives  in  social  ser- 
vice; while  the  payments  made  by  the  landowners  to 
the  government  will  be  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  their  collections,  i.  e.,  to  their  ability  to  pay. 
(Under  the  full  operation  of  the  Singletax,  the 
earnings  of  both  owners  and  users  of  land,  from 
services  or  interest  on  capital,  will  be  left  untouched 
with  perfect  impartiality).  Some  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  privilege  carries  with  it  a  peculiar  kind 
of  "ability  to  pay"  is  discoverable  in  the  sentence 
"the  tax  on  land  value  is  class  legislation,  an  at- 
tempt of  the  dominant  party  to  place  an  extra  burden 
on  landowners;  the  excuse  of  course  being  that  this 
particular  group  or  class  fails  to  contribute  to  the 
public  budget  in  proportion  to  its  ability";  but  the 
weakness  in  the  book's  chain  of  argument  lies  in  the 
failure  to  take  land-value  out  of  the  category  of 
property  and  to  classify  rent-collecting  under  the 
heading  of  privilege. 

Some  exceedingly  interesting  discussion  is  to  be 
found  on  pp.  305,  306  as  to  the  comparative  suita- 
bility of  a  land-value  tax  for  local  and  national  reve- 
nue respectively,  though  it  is  not  made  quite  clear 
why  site  values  should  not  be  made  a  basis  for  both, 
remembering  as  we  must  do,  that  the  activities  of  a 
national  government  create  land  value  just  as  the 
services  of  local  authorities  do.  A  few  valuable 
suggestions  are  also  given  on  the  important  question 
of  the  comparative  preferabilities  of  a  tax  on  gross 
rental  and  ad  valorem  tax  on  land,  and  these,  too, 
are  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  Two  chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  tax  "in  its  fiscal  aspect",  and  "as 
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a  social  reform"  but  in  neither  do  we  find  anything 
more  than  •  the  time-worn  antitheses  of  expediency 
and  justice,  which  most  of  us  now  believe  is  a  false 
opposition,  nothing  being  in  the  long  run  expedient 
that  is  not  just,  and  nothing  that  is  just  being  imr 
practicable  or  inexpedient. 

A  tired  reader  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  the  wish 
that  writers  on  economics  would  condense,  boil  down, 
or  otherwise  shorten  the  lessons  they  wish  to  con- 
vey— so  much  there  is  to  read;  so  short  a  time  to  do 
it  in!  With  the  qualification  herein  suggested,  we 
commend  "The  Taxation  of  Land  Value"  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  earnest  students. 

ALEX    MACKENDRICK. 


Popular  Government  for  May,  published  by  the 
National  Popular  Government  League,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  Washington,  D.  C,  is  the  first  num- 
ber of  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  cause  of  direct 
legislation  and  popular  government.  It  is  under  the 
editorship  of  Judson  King,  with  Paul  E.  Switzer, 
associate  editor.  The  present  number  contains  ar- 
ticles by  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chap- 
man Catt,  Congressman  C.  C.  Dill,  Charles  Edward 
Russell,  Ray  McKaig,  Judge  R.  M.  Wanamaker,  and 
the  editor. 

*  *     * 

The  land  around  these  populous  centres  is  rated 
not  in  regard  to  its  prospective  value,  which,  as 
you  all  know,  is  derived  entirely  from  the  proximity 
of  places  where  enterprise  and  activity  are — while 
the  owners  of  the  surrounding  land  were  asleep  in 
their  beds — adding  every  day,  every  hour,  to  its 
value.  .  .  .  Large  municipalities  and  small  munic- 
ipalities will  not  endure  that  their  extension  should 
be  throttled  and  the  condition  of  their  growth  checked 
by  the  assertion  of  privileges  or,  may  be,  of  legal 
rights  by  owners  of  land  hostile  to  the  welfare  of 
those  who  give  to  that  land  its  real  value.  It  is 
unendurable,  that  great  increments,  great  additions, 
that  have  not  been  earned  by  those  to  whom  they 
accrue,  and  have  been  formed  by  the  industry  of 
others,  should  be  absorbed  by  people  who  have 
not  contributed  to  that  increase. — John  Morley  at 
Brechin,  February,  1896. 

*  *     * 

When  I  look  into  the  question  of  the  land  tax  from 
its  origin  to  the  present  time,  I  am  bound  to  exclaim 
that  it  exhibits  an  instance  of  selfish  legislation  sec- 
ondary only  in  audacity  to  the  corn  law  and  pro- 
vision monopolies.  .  .  Remember  that  the  land- 
owners have  never  had  their  land  revalued  from 
1696  to  the  present  time,  and  are  now  paying  upon 
a  valuation  made  145  years  ago.  .  .  I  exhort  the 
middle  classes  to  look  to  it.  It  is  a  war  on  the 
pockets  that  is  being  carried  on;  and  I  hope  to  see 
societies  formed  calling  upon  the  legislature  to  re- 
value the  land,  and  put  a  taxation  upon  it  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wants  of  the  State. — Richard  Cobden 
at  Derby,  December,  1841. 


A  gloomy  religion  is  far  from  God.  A  sad  gospel 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  like  a  black  sun. — Henry 
Van  Dyke, 
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A  tortoise  was  a  domestic  pet  in  an  English  house. 
As  his  time  for  hibernating  drew  nigh,  he  selected  a 
quiet  corner  in  the  dimly-lit  coal-cellar,  and  com- 
posed himself  to  sleep.  A  new  cook  knew  not  tor- 
toises. In  a  few  months  the  tortoise  woke  up  and 
sallied  forth.  Screams  soon  broke  the  kitchen's 
calm.  On  entering  that  department,  the  lady  of  the 
house  found  the  cook  gazing  in  awe-struck  wonder, 
as  she  pointed  to  the  tortoise:  "My  conscience! 
Look  at  the  stone  which  I've  broken  the  coal  wi'  a' 
winter!" — The  Spectator, 


Little  sister  and  brother  had  quarreled.  After 
supper  mother  tried  to  establish  friendly  relations 
again,  and  quoted  to  them  the  Bible  injunction:  ''Let 
not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wratii." 

Turning  to  Edward,  the  older,  she  said,  "Now, 
Edward,  are  you  going  to  let  the  sun  go  down 
upon  your  wrath?'* 

Edward  squirmed  a  little  as  he  looked  up  into 
her  pleading  face. 

"Well,  how  can  I  stop  it?"  he  asked. — Harpefa 
Magazine, 

m     *     * 

"Us  fellers  at  Crimson  Gulch  decided,"  remarked 
Broncho  Bob,  "as  how  we're  fer  peace.  The  general 
sentiment  was  that  we'd  be  more  peaceful  if  we'd 
disarm." 

"But  you  are  carrying  a  gun." 

"Yes.  Everybody  is  waitin'  fur  everybody  else  to 
disarm  first.  I'm  kind  o'  'fraid  this  reluctance  an' 
suspicion  is  goin'  to  start  some  hard  feelin's," 
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'*I  say/'  remarked  Jones,  '*how  ever  Hid  you  use  such  an 
enormous  quantity  of  pears  and  peaches  ?>' 

"Well,"  replied  Smith,  "we  eat  what  we  can,  and  what  we 
can't  we  can." 

"Indeed  I"  said  the  other.  "We  do  about  the  same  in  our 
business." 

"Ho#  is  that?" 

"We  sell  an  order  when  we  can  sell  it,  and  when  we  can't 
sell  it  we  cancel  it" — Sacred  Heart  Review. 

•  •       • 

Passenger  (after  first  night  on  board  ship).— I'  say,  where 
have  all  my  clothes  vanished  to? 

Steward. — Where  did  you  put  thein  before  you  got  into  bed 
last  night? 

Passenger. — I  folded  them  up  carefully  and  put  them  in  that 
cupboard  over  there. 

Steward. — I  see  no  cupboard,  sir. 

Passenger.---Are  you  blind,  man?  I  mean  that  one  with  the 
round  glass  door  to  it. 

Steward. — Gracious  me,  that  ain't  no  cupboard,  that's  the 
port-hole. — Sacred  Heart  Review. 

•  •       • 

"And  now,  Jimmv,  why  is  it  that  lightning  never  strikes 
twice  in  the  same  place?" 

"Because,"  said  Jimmy,  confidently,   "after   it  hits   once,   the 
place  ain't  there  any  more." — Sacred  Heart  Rcivew. 


Your  County- 

'J^  HE  text  books  dispose  of  the 
county  in  a  most  formal  way  in  a 
few  pages.  College  instructors  men- 
tion it  in  passing.  Civic  workers  pass 
it  by  on  the  oflier  side  of  the  street. 

But  politicians  know  the  county. 
And  to  good  purpose.  Counties  are 
obscure.  Counties  reek  with  fat,  easy 
jobs  for  "the  boys."  County  govern- 
ments are  accountable  to  nobody  in 
particular.  County  machines  are  the 
material  out  of  which  state  machines, 
are  made. 

The  county  is  the  key  to  more  pur- 
poseful political  "cussedness"  and 
more  sound  political  reconstruction 
than  most  of  us  have  ever  dreamed  of. 

County  government  reform  is  in  its 
infancy,  and  things  are  just  beginning 
to  stir. 

The  Short  Ballot  Organization  has 
been  for  five  years  the  national  clear- 
ing house  for  information  on  county 
government.  H.  S.  Gilbertson,  the 
Executive  Secretary,  has  had  excep- 
tional facilities  for  observation. 

Material  he  has  collected  is  now 
available  in  book  form — only  book  on 
this  subject. 

^The  Countj :  Tlie  Dark  Continent  of 
American  Pofitics.'' 

900  pp.  Cloth  Bound  $2.00,  postpaid 

Tbe  Pobfic,  -^  WT  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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A  Watch  That  the  People 
Want-the  New 

Jia0iS&^  Waterbnry 

In  tht  flrtt  pUo«  it'i  the  tiio  that  U  lo  mnch  wanted 
today— •■peelall7  in  the  oitioa— the  imaUor  "IS-slse." 
Then  the  whole  ''get-np'*  of  the  wateh  li  smart, 
styliih,  np-to-the  minute  in  all  the  little  feature! 
found  in  the  hiffh-prioed  watches. 

But  a  watch  is  to  keep  time  and  to  meet  praotieal 
requirements.  Here  is  three  dollars'  worth  of  watoh 
h7  the  best  IngersoU  standards.  It's  Jeweled  with 
four  jewels  at  points  of  greatest  friction.  It  is  ao- 
ourate;  and  it  is  sturdy  too.  It  Isn't  put  out  of  busi- 
ness by  a  little  rough  handling  that  most  watches 
won't  stand. 

As  an  added  attraction  you  have  the  Waterbury 
"BadioUte"  at  |4*00.  The  hands  and  figures  are  made 
of  a  new  self-luminous  substance  oontaining  genuine 
radium.  This  causes  them  to  glow  with  a  brilliance 
that  lasts  for  ten  years — probably  much  longer. 

You  can  always  tell  an  IngersoU  store  by  the  display 
of  Ingersolls  in  the  window.  There's  one  not  far 
from  you. 


Walerbory 
Radioihe 

$4.00 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  19,  1917. 
The  Pubuc, 

122  E.  37th  SU 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen : 

The  Pubuc  of  May  nth  and  of  May  i8th,  1917,  are  landmark  numbers. 
Along  the  lines  which  they  indicate,  The  Public  can  efficiently  help  in  pick- 
ing out  the  way  toward  complete  democracy  at  a  time  when  all  is  confusion 
and  danger.  It  is  no  simple  task.  More  is  necessary  than  to  see  the  goal 
and  wish  for  it.  The  way  as  well  as  the  goal  must  be  known,  and  not  only 
known  but  traversed  step  by  step.  The  Public  is  proving  itself  a  guide 
in  this  wilderness  which  lies  between  democratic  aspiration  and  democratic 
realization.  _ 

LOUIS  F.  POST. 
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THE  AMERICAN  LEGAL  DEFENSE  LEAGUE 

is  composed  of  public-spirited  citizens,  including  militarists  and  anti-militarists,  who  think  it  impera- 
tive that  our  American  liberties  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and  the  right  peaceably  to  assemble,  be  Ic^ly 
defended  against  encroachment  wherever  made  by  any  public  official.  It  is  necessary  in  the  first 
instance  to  defend  and  later  to  appeal  to  the  higher  courts  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  all  cases 
where  it  is  deemed  that  these  fundamentals  of  liberty  have  been  invaded. 

Already  halls  have  been  refused  for  public  discussion,  meetings  have  been  broken  up,  speakers 
have  been  arrested  and  jailed,  and  censorship  has  been  exercised,  not  to  prevent  the  transmission  of 
information  to  enemy  countries  but  to  prevent  the  free  discussion  by  American  citizens  of  our  own 
problems  and  policies. 

Whether  our  future  generations  approve  of  this  war  or  not»  they  will  not  for- 
give us  if  we  allow  their  fundamental  liberties  to  be  lost. 

We  are  fighting  your  fight.  We  need  cooperation  and  money. 

Lawyers  of  America:  Send  us  your  names  and  enlist  for  the  war  in  the  Courts 
for  Constitutional  liberties. 

Men  and  women  of  America:    Enlist  some  of  your  money  in  the  fight  to  safe- 
guard  and  preserve  liberty.    Contribute  what  you  can. 

THE   AMERICAN    LEGAL   DEFENSE   LEAGUE, 

Harry  Weinberger,  General  Counsel  and  Executive  Secretary,  261  Broadway,  New  York  City 

A  Few  Representative  Members: — 

Hon.  Charles  S.  Whitman,  Governor,  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Charles  C.  Burlinfdiam,  Lawyer,  New 
York;  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Pres.  N.  Y.  Evening  Pott,  New  York;  Hon.  John  F.  Hyland,  Judfe,  County  Court, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  William  J.  Wallace,  Pres.  Eck  Dynamo  &  "Motor  Co.,  Belleville.  N.  J.;  R.  R.  Bowker,  Publishers 
Weekly,  New  York;  Leonard  D.  Abbott,  Pres.  Free  Speech  League  of  America,  New  York;  Philip  Willett,  Lawyer, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Henry  R.  Linville,  Pres.  The  Teachers  Union,  New  York:  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Leach,  New  York;  Mishs 
E.  Appelbanm,  Leader  Humanitarian  Cult,  New  York:  Prof.  Henry  R.  Mussey,  Columbia  University,  New  Yoilc; 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  Sec'y  Nat'l  Child  Labor  Comm.,  New  York;  Prof.  Emily  G.  Balch,  of  Wellesley  Oonege,  Mass.; 
Gilbert  E.  Roe,  Lawyer,  New  York;  Algernon  Lee,  Pres.  Rand  School.  New  York;  Prof.  H.  W.  L.  Dana,  Colmnbis 
University,  New  Yorlo;  Anna  Sloan,  New  York;  Stouchton  Cooley,  Editor,  The  Public,  New  York:  Lfllian  D.  Wald, 
Henry  St  Settlement,  New  York;  Moorfield  Storey,  Lawyer,  Boston,  Mass.;  Arthur  Young,  Artist,  Metropolitan  Mag» 
sine,  New  York;  Theodore  Schroeder,  Lawyer,  New  Yoilc;  Clarence  S.  Darrow,  Lawyer,  Chicago,  HL:  Max  P««Hwf«t, 
Editor  the  Masses,  New  York;  William  H.  Holly,  Lawyer,  Chicago,  111.;  Dr.  McGavock  Undsley,  Director,  People's 
College,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Elbert  Hubbard  II,  Publisher,  The  Fra,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.;  Allen  T.  Burns,  Director, 
The  Cleveland  Foundation,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Advertisement. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Small  classified .  advertisements  we  will  insert  in  The  Public 
at  the  rate  of  2c  a  word,  cash  with  order. 

Subscribers  who  want  to  buy  or  sell  something  which  would 
not,  in  their  opinion,  warrant  a  large  advertisement  will  find 
here  a  method  of  advertising  specially  adapted  to  their  needs. 


NEW  YORK  AND  VISITING  SINGLETAXERS  meet  at 
lundieon  every  Tuesday  at  Union  Square  Hotel,  Fourth  Avenue 
and  15th  Street,  New  York  City. 


GUMMED  LABELS,  advertising  The  Public  and  the  Single- 
putting,  on  envelopes  and   pa  " 
The  Public,  Circulation  Dept. 


tax,  and  suitable   for  'putting,  on  envelopes  and   packages,    10c 


per  lOQ;  1,000,  76c. 


«5c  WILL  GET  A  RUBBER  STAMP  with  your  name  and 
address,  not  over  two  lines.  Extra  lines  10c  each.  Raymond 
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TnifUted  from  the  limUan  of  Commro'e  "Lm  Viim  Sobriii" 

Saccessful  Men  Believe  in  LniiU  CSomaro 


Woodrow  Wilton  (1856) 

I  congratulate  you  upon  having:  reproduced,  in  so 
delightful  a  way,  Lulgl  Cornaro's  valuable  wrltlnga 
on  "The  Art  of  Living  Long." 

James  J.  Hill  (1838-1916) 

There  are  very  few  books,  the  study  of  which 
would  be  of  as  great  service  to  the  American 
people  OS  Cornaro's  "Art  of  Living  Long."  Please 
send  me  one  hundred  more  copies. 

John  H.  Patterson  (1844).  Pres.  Nat.  Cash  Register  Co. 
I  have  presented  to  my  friends  over  eight  hundred 
copies  of  your  translation  of  "The  Art  of  Living 
Long."  by  Lulgl  Comaro.  This  fact  is  evidence  of 
my  opinion  of  the  book. 

MIchari  Codahy,  Packer.  Chicago 

Please  send  me  forty  more  copies  of  Cornaro's 
moot  useful  book. 

Henrj  Ford  (1868) 

Please  forward  to  me  one  hundred  more  copies  of 
"The  Art  of  Living  Long."  Luigl  Cornaro's  guide 
to  health  and  long  life.  It  should  be  read  by  every 
man,  woman  and  child. 

O.  C.  Barber  (1841).  President  Diamond  Match  Co. 
I  enclose  check  for  an  additional  thirty  copies  of 
Cornaro's    book.      I    wish    to    have    more    of    my 
friends  read  it. 

Lord  ShangbneMj  (18S8).  President  Canadian  Pacific 
The    philosophy    and   wisdom    of    Luigl    Cornaro's 
advice  are  beyond  question. 

John  B.  Schofleld,  Treasurer  Butler  Broa.  CThlcago 

I  Uke  pleasure  In  sending  you  my  check  for 
twenty  more  copies  of  Cornaro's  good  book. 

George  L.  Bedleln,  Spencer  Kellogg  Sons,  Buffalo 

Enclosed  find  check  for  ten  more  copies  of  your 
happy  publication  of  Cornaro's  work. 

Cardinal  Oibbons  (1884) 

Cornaro's  "Art  of  Living  Long**  meets  my  hearty 
commendation.  Anyone  who  will  put  In  practice 
the  excellent  counsels  it  contains  is  sure  to  enjoy 
good  health,  good  spirits,  and  will  seldom  trouble 
a  doctor. 

J.  J.  Bomely,  Vice-President  Rumely  Co..  La  Porte,  Ind. 
I  much  desire  three  more  copies  of  Luigl  Cornaro's 
"Art  of  Living  Long." 

B.  A.  Walker*  President  Lovell  Mfg.  Co..  Erie.  Pa. 

I   enclose   payment   for   five   additional    copies  of 

Cornaro's  "Art  of  Living  Long." 
LeTl  P.  Morton  (1824).  Vice-President  of  the  U.  S. 

I    am    greatly    Interested    In    your    translation    of 

Cornaro's  "Art  of  Living  Long." 

Note  the 

Laitf  Coraarot 

Venetian  nobleman;  bom  with  feeble  constitution : 
sickly  from  daj  of  birth;  pronomioed  at  point  of 
death  at  40;  discharged  his  physicians:  discarded,  for- 
ever, all  drugs;  adopted  simple  method  of  life,  fully 
described  by  him  in  his  book;  recovered  complete 
health  of  body  and  mind;  finished  his  book  at  SZ; 
died  peaoefnllT  at  lOS. 


Jehn  M.  Studebaker  (1888) 

My  experience  and  observation,  gained  during  a 
life  that  has  passed  its  eighty-third  milestone, 
fully  confirm  the  teachings  of  Cornaro's  remarlv- 
able  book. 

Manin  Hughltt  (1887) 

I  anticipate  much  profit  from  Cornaro's  book. 

Jaanee  D.  Phelan.  U.  8.  Senator 

Please  send  me  five  more  copies  of  the  wisdom  of 
Luigl  Comaro. 

Lee  McClong,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 

I  enclose  my  check  for  five  more  copies  of  your 
translation  of  Cornaro's  famous  book. 

Thomas  A.  Bdlson  (1847) 

I  have,  for  fifty  years  carried  out  the  Id^a  of 
Lulgl  Comaro.  My  forefathers  had  the  same  char- 
acteristic, and  lived  beyond  ono  hundred. 

W.  J.  Onahaa,  President  Home  Savings  Bank.  Chicairo 
You  may  send  me  ten  more  copies  of  Comaro  s 
work  on  health  and  long  life. 

Henry  Warren,  Warren  A  Blanchard.  Boston 

I  enclose  check  for  fifty  more  copies  of  Comoro's 
"Art  of  Living  Long."    I  love  him. 

Sdward  A.  Temple,  President  Bankers'  Life  Assn. 

Kindly  send  me  fifteen  more  oopiea  of  Cornaro's 
Invaluable  teachings  on  health. 

Dr.  TanghaB,  President  American  Medical  Association 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  you  have  done  the 
English  speaking  world  a  great  service  in  trans- 
lating Cornaro's  "Art  of  Living  Long." 

J.  W.  Skfamcr.  Vice-Prea  N.  W.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 
Please  send  me' ten  more  copies  of  your  translation 
of  Cornaro's  valuable  work. 

M.  F.  KerwlB,  Wholesale  Merchant.  EK.  Paul 

I  enclose  check  for  eight  more  copies  of  your 
translation  of  Ck>maro's  good  book — ^much  needed 
In  every  home. 

Walter  Wyman,  M.  D..  Surgeon-Qeneral  of  the  U.  S. 
Please  send  me  five  more  copies  of  Cornaro's  excel- 
lent book. 

C.  O.  Olson,  Manufacturer.  Union  Orove.  Wla 

I  enclose  my  check  for  fifteen  more  copies  of 
Cornaro's   invaluable   book. 

Archbishop  Ireland   (1888) 

Your  translation  of  Cornaro's  useful  book  Is  moj*t 
valuable.  It  were  well  If  it  found  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  miUiona 

C  R.  Smith,  Prea  Menasha  (Wis.)  Wooden  ware  Co. 
I  enclose  payment  for  fifty  more  copies  of  Cornaro's 
work— commendable  in  every  way. 

Contrast 

The  Amerloaii  Table  of  Mortalityi 
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Complete  In  one  large  octavo  volume;  illustrated; 
printed  on  the  choicest  antique  paper;  bound  in  full 
cloth;  gold  stamped;  gold  top:  enclosed  in  an  appro- 
priately designed  permanent  Jacket — a  hands>ome  par- 
lor-gift, book-lover'B  edition 
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Editorial 


The  kind  and  extent  of  change  in  the  Ger- 
man social  economy  are  matters  about  which 
precise  knowledge  is  of  course  lack- 
ing. What  isolated  indications  are  available 
incline  to  the  belief  that  Germany  is  in  pro- 
cess of  profound  political  transformation. 
Not  only  has  the  Chancellor  to  trim  his 
course  carefully  between  the  radical  reac- 
tionary factions,  but  public  opinion  which 
iw'e  always  assume  to  have  a  merely  permis- 
sive existence,  shows  a  power  and  persist- 
ence that  argue  an  enfeebled  control.  A 
writer  in  the  current  Atlantic,  describ- 
ing conditions  in  February,  tells  us  that 
real  power  is  in  the  hands  of  Ludendorff  and 
the  General  Staff,  that  the  Kaiser  has  receded 
into  the  background,  and  that  Junkertum  is 
on  its  last  legs.  Apparently  authority  has 
shifted  from  Wilhelmsstrasse  to  the  mili- 
tary machine  which  is  officered  in  the  main 
by  middle  class  elements.  The  strength  of 
the  military  machine  depends  upon  confi- 
dence and  morale,  and  these  depend  upon  the 
events  of  this  summer. 

*     *     * 

Secretary  Lansing  ventured  upon  uncer- 
tain ground  when  he  invoked  the  Logan  Act 
of  1799  as  authority  for  withholding  pass- 
ports from  the  American  delegates  to  the 
Socialist  conference  at  Stockholm.  The 
State  Department  was  undoubtedly  within 
its  right  in  denjring  to  American  citizens 
the  right  at  this  time  to  meet  with  citizens  of 
enemy  courttries;  and  prudence  as  well  as 
propriety  might  bear  out  the  Secretary  in  his 
ruling.  Yet  one  cannot  but  harbor  the 
thought  that  this  was  an  instance  where 
the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  permitted  a 
broader  interpretation.  For,  exercised  as  it 
was  this  power  to  withhold  passports  takes 
on  the  nature  of  censorship,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  opinions  is  ever  fruitfulof  evil. 
Even  had  there  been  the  smallest  probability 
of  agreement  at  the  conference,  still  it  would 


have  been  better  for  the  world  to  have 
known  of  the  agreement;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  there  was  scarcely  a  possibility  of 
concord.  Socialists  are  divided  on  national 
lines  as  much  as  Christians.  Neither  the 
French  nor  the  English  Socialists  would  rec- 
ognize the  conference ;  and  the  American  So- 
cialists are  divided.  Coming  as  it  does  when 
the  Administration  is  insisting  on  a  censor- 
ship amendment  to  the  Espionage  bill,  and 
the  Board  of  Censors  is  ruling  that  news- 
papers should  not  discuss  "differences  of 
opinion  among  Allies,'*  "difficulties  with 
neutrals,"  and  "speculation  about  possibil- 
ities of  peace,"  this  ruling  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  bears  an  ominous  appearance. 
Democracies  may  safely  surrender  in  time 
of  extremity  all  but  two  rights:  The  right 
to  vote;  and  the  right  to  discuss  how  to 
vote.  Free  speech  is  indispensable  to  free 
men,  and  Secretary  Lansing's  ruling  will 
give  comfort  to  those  who  do  not  want  to 
se^  the  world  made  a  safe  place  for  democ- 
racy. 

*  *     * 

Conscription  may  force  a  man  to  sacrifice 
his  business  or  his  job  as  well  as  his  life, 
but  it  does  not  release  him  from  obligations 
to  his  landlord.  Assistant  Federal  District 
Attorney  Knox  of  New  York  has  decided. 
The  drafted  man  may  not  move  without  his 
landlord's  consent  from  premises  which  he 
has  leased  without  foreseeing  the  approach 
of  war  and  conscription.  If  the  draft 
renders  him  unable  to  help  his  family  pay 
the  rent,  his  goods  will  be  liable  to  seizure 
as  though  he  were  still  a  civilian.  The  land- 
less citizen  may  die  for  his  country,  but  if 
he  wants  to  live  in  it  he  must  pay  a  private 

landlord  for  the  privilege. 

*  *     * 

It  is  reported  that  some  of  conscript  age, 
in  whom  repugnance  to  participation  in  war 
is  insurmountable,  will  resist  coercion  by 
failing  to  register  on  June  5.     They  could 
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make  no  greater  mistake.  Refusal  to  regis- 
ter will  only  place  them  at  a  disadvantage 
when  the  real  issue  has  to  be  met.  It  will 
serve  no  purpose  to  incur  penalties  in  con- 
nection with  something  merely  prdiminary. 
The  American  people  must  soon  decide  how 
large  a  place  will  be  made  for  the  con- 
scientious objector.  Our  feelings  were  clear 
enough  indien  the  matter  was  distant  from 
us  by  the  width  of  the  Atlantic.  The  line 
of  exclusion  cannot  be  coincident  with  any 
religious  sect,  nor  can  its  determination  be 
resigned  to  the  crudity  of  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's office.  There  are  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  with  whom  military  participa- 
tion in  the  war  would  be  a  tragedy.  They 
must,  however,  register  and  trust  that  those 
who  carry  on  our  national  affairs  are  not 

immune  to  the  finer  feelings  of  humanity. 

*  *    * 

War  has  its  humorous  aspects  no  less  than 
its  pathetic.  When  business  men  discharge 
employees  because  they  happen  to  have  been 
bom  in  a  particular  country  one  is  disposed 
to  lament  the  narrow  vision  and  the  feeble 
philosophy  that  cramp  their  thought;  but 
when  distinguished  guests  at  a  LonSbn 
luncheon  smash  the  plates  from  which  they 
have  eaten  because  they  were  made  in  an 
enemy  country,  it  is  to  smile  at  the  exquisite 
humor  of  it  all.  Nor  was  the  explanation  of 
the  hotel  manager  to  the  outraged  guests  less 
delicious.  The  dessert  plate,  he  said,  hap- 
pened to  belong  to  an  old  set  which,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  he  had  given  to  the 
hospitals.  It  would  require  a  subtle  analysis 
to  determine  the  degree  of  patriotism  that 
would  remove  foreign  made  plates  from  the 
tables  of  voluntary  guests  and  place  them  be- 
fore the  involuntary  inmates  of  the  hospital. 

*  *     * 

The  wit  who  defined  dirt  as  matter  out  of 
place  gave  a  quaint  turn  to  the  old  saying 
that  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison.  Rabbits  that  were  so  carefully  pro- 
tected in  England  that  snaring  one  meant 
transportation,  taken  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  become  such  a  menace  to  crops  that 
millions  of  dollars  were  spent  in  attempts  to 
exterminate  them.  Poisons  were  used,  dis- 
eases spread  among  them,  and  hundreds  of 
trappers  were  at  work  every  winter.  Still 
they  throve  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  stop. 
But  war  has  made  meat  so  scarce  that  these 
same  rabbits  are  welcomed  in  Great  Britain, 


as  they  never  were  before.  Last  season  20,- 
692,000  were  exported  from  Australia.  And 
now  the  British  Government  has  contracted 
for  all  that  can  be  caught.  Poisoning  of  tlie 
animals  has  been  suspaided,  and  trappers  are 
urged  to  conserve  the  supply.  Again  is  it 
made  apparent  that  Nature  serves  or  opposes 
man,  according  as  he  puts  himself  in  har- 
mony with  her  laws. 

0  0  0 

Two  objections  are  urged  against  heavier 
taxation  of  large  incomes.  One  is  that  the 
wealthy  will  invest  in  bonds  in  order  to  evade 
the  law.  The  other  is  that  the  sale  of  bonds 
will  be  hindered,  since  prospective  purchasers 
will  be  compelled  to  give  the  government 
money  which  they  would  otherwise  lend- 
Each  objection  contradicts  the  other,  but  as- 
suming eitiier  one  to  be  founded  on  fact,  it 
follows  that  had  tiie  Government  conscripted 
all  unearned  incomes  there  would  now  be  no 
need  to  sell  bonds. 


That  ^nplojnnent  of  ''flunki^  and  vakts^ 
is  a  waste  of  labor  which  might  be  more  use- 
fully employed,  is  a  fact  which  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  presents  as  an  answer  to  complaints  of 
labor  shortage.  No  doubt  Mr.  Gompers  is 
right  But  it  should  also  be  said  that  few,  if 
any,  laborers  would  be  employed  unproduc- 
tively  if  there  were  no  large  incomes  drawn 
without  rendering  of  equival^it  service  in 
return.  The  useless  flunky,  as  well  as  the 
tramp  and  pauper,  is  one  of  the  products  of  a 
social  state  which  gives  to  some  the  power  to 
deprive  others  of  what  they  have  earned. 
The  abolition  of  such  power  would  lead  to 
abolition  of  ^'flunkies  and  valets.'^  And  if 
those  employed  at  useful  work  were  to  get 
all  they  produce,  unproductive  menial  em- 
plo3anent  would  not  attract  laborers. 

0  0  0 

A  bill  which,  if  passed,  mifl^t  pave  the  way 
to  proper  setttement  of  fundamental  social 
problems,  has  been  introduced  by  Senator 
Sheppard  of  Texas  for  a  land  settlement  and 
homestead  commission.  Senator  Sheppard 
represents  a  State  whidi  has  been  trans- 
formed from  a  commonwealth  of  h(mie  own- 
ers to  one  wherein  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the 
farmers  are  tenants.  He  must  have  noted 
the  failure  of  efforts  to  deal  with  this  situ- 
ation by  palliative  measures  sudi  as  arbi- 
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truy  repilatioii  of  rent  by  law.  His  bill 
probably  exprenes  a  desire  for  a  remedy 
that  will  actually  core.  Amoiqr  other  tiiiags 
tlie  proposed  commissioii  is  to  inquire  into 
proposed  means  to  keep  home  owners  on  the 
soil,  regulate  land  speculation  and  absentee 
landlordism  and  prevent  concentration  of 
land  ownership.  Altho^g^  political  econo- 
mists have  solved  these  probtons  an  endorse- 
ment of  their  conclusions  hy  a  duly  aulhor- 
i2sed  commission  will  give  added  w^ght 
thereto,  so  far  as  congressmen  and  other  leg- 
islators are  concerned.  Senator  Shepard's 
bill  is  a  wise  one.  It  should  be  pushed  to 
passage. 

m     m     m 

Economy  and  waste  appear  to  be  a  source 
of  confusion  in  the  minds  of  some  who  are 
eager  to  conserve  the  fis^ting  strength  of  tiie 
Nation.  A  prominent  suffragist  rebukes  mO- 
lionaires  for  sending  out  cheap  wedding 
presents,  and  says  they  should  spend  freely 
now  as  at  no  other  time.  It  is  true  that  the 
rich  should  spend  now  as  at  no  other  time, 
but  their  money  should  go  to  meet  the  wants 
of  this  particular  occasion.  Mechanics 
should  be  employed  as  before,  but  at  making 
rifles  instead  of  golf  clubs.  Boat  builders 
should  be  kept  busy,  but  in  making  sub- 
marine chasers,  not  yachts.  Weavers  should 
be  kq)t  at  work,  but  in  making  bandages  in 
place  of  ribbons.  This  shifting  of  labor  from 
one  kind  of  work  to  another  is  not  always 
pleasant,  but  it  is  necessary  to  meet  the  new 
requirements.  And  just  as  the  plowmakers 
were  turned  into  gunmakers,  so  the  various 
unnecessary  employees  throughout  society 
can  be  converted  into  servants  of  the  Na- 
tion. This  is  literally  a  time  of  beating  plow- 
shares into  swords,  and  pruning  hooks  into 
spears.  The  only  question  is  how  the  ridi 
can  be  got  to  pay  the  workman  at  his  new 
job.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  economy  alone,  but 
a  transfer  of  the  employing  power  from  what 
is  superfluous  to  what  is  necessary.  It  is  a 
rare  opportunity  for  Congress. 


Rather  one  sided  is  the  action  of  the  West 
Virginia  Legislature  in  passing  a  bill  requir- 
ing every  able-bodied  man  in  the  State  to 
work  at  least  36  hours  a  week.  To  penalize 
one  man  for  idleness,  while  permitting  an- 
other to  withhold  opportunities  from  labor  is 
decidedly  unfair.  If  enforced,  such  an  act 
must  put  the  seeker  for  work  more  than  ever 


at  the  mercy  of  the  opp(Mrtunity  owner.  One 
of  the  great  industries  of  West  Virginia  is 
coal  mining.  Conditions  in  the  coal  mines 
have  been  frequently  so  unsatisfactory  as  to 
cause  great  strikes.  The  new  law  would 
make  criminals  of  woricers  on  strike  more 
than  a  wedc,  and,  if  enforced,  would  offer 
them  the  choice  of  going  back  to  work  on  the 
owner's  terms  or  going  to  jail.  But  no  pen- 
alty is  provided  for  the  owner  of  idle  mineral 
lands  who  holds  them  out  of  use,  while  men 
are  looking  for  work.  Why  this  discrimina- 
tion? ^    ^    ^ 

"He  is  a  patriot  who  cultivates  an  extra 
rod  of  land,''  said  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Redfield  in  addressmg  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Conmierce  at  New  York.  What  does 
the  Secretary  call  the  man  who  withholds 
land  from  use?  And  what  term  would  he 
apply  to  legislators  and  other  citizens  who 
block  measures  which  would  force  into  use 

land  now  withheld? 

m     m     m 

Three  and  a  half  per  cent,  interest  on  war 
bonds  seems  too  low  to  t»ipt  investors.  So 
persons  with  money  to  spare  are  urged  to 
buy  on  patriotic  grounds.  But  if  purchase 
of  these  bonds  is  a  patriotic  duty,  why  should 
any  interest  at  all  be  offered?  And  why 
should  the  volunteer  system  be  retained  in 
securing  funds,  when  it  has  be^  discarded 
in  securing  men? 

0  0  0 

The  futile  threat  of  jail  for  food  specula- 
tors is  urged  to  avert  threatened  famine.  As 
though  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  often 
enough  that  it  is  useless  to  pass  one  law  to 
discourage  what  other  laws  remaining  undis- 
turbed, encourage.  The  threat  of  jail  or 
worse,  has  not  wiped  out  predatory  crimes 
which  yield  but  a  very  poor  living.  What  rea- 
son is  there  to  believe  it  would  abolish  prac^ 
tices  which  provided  great  fortunes? 

Porto  Rico's  Food  Problem. 

The  Governor  of  each  State,  Territory  and 
Dependency  has  been  asked  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  what  is  contemplated  or  is 
being  done  within  his  jurisdiction  concerning 
the  food  situation.  Among  other  answers  re- 
ceived is  one  from  Governor  Yager  of  Porto 
Rico,  who  says  in  part : 

Porto  Rico  must  produce  more  of  ber  own  food, 
and  muBt  begin  rigbt  now.  .  .  .  Porto  Rico  can 
produce  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  food  pupply 
of  her  people.      We  have  the  land  and  labor  in 
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abundance,  the  Food  Commission  will  aid  in  supply- 
ing seeds,  and  our  island  is  our  market 

Not  so  very  long  ago  Governor  Yager  de- 
clared the  island  to  be  overpopulated,  and 
emigration  to  be  the  only  way  to  better  con- 
ditions. Overpopulation  implies  use  to  the 
full  extent  of  all  natural  resources,  and  con- 
sequent impossibility  of  further  increase  in 
wealth  production.  If  that  were  the  case 
with  Porto  Rico,  it  would  be  useless  to  urge 
greater  food  production.  Did  the  Governor 
overlook  that  fact  in  offering  his  latest  sug- 
gestion, or  has  he  modified  his  views  concern- 
ing overpopulation? 

His  statement  that  land  and  labor  are  both 
at  hand  may  indicate  that  he  sees  now — ^what 
had  been  called  to  his  attention  before— that 
the  worker's  own  wants  furnish  demand  for 
all  the  labor  there  is  on  the  island,  and  nat- 
ural resources  furnish  the  opportunities.  All 
that  is  needed  is  to  make  the  land  accessible 
to  labor.  Possibly  he  has  in  view  some  prac- 
ticable method  of  bringing  that  about. 

Overzealous  Officials. 

Local  guardians  of  the  law  who  have  pre- 
sumed to  break  up  public  meetings  and  arrest 
speakers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for 
what  seemed  to  them  a  too-frank  discussion 
of  the  war  situation  should  reflect  upon  the 
after  effect  of  their  zeal.  They  should  not 
forget  the  fascination  of  the  forbidden.  All 
radical  movements  are  burdened  by  extrem- 
ists whom  the  more  rational  members  try  to 
hold  in  check.  And  when  this  restraint 
comes  from  within  the  movement  it  meets 
with  a  measure  of  success;  but  when  im- 
posed from  without  it  produces  the  reverse 
effect  The  doctrinaires  have  small  support 
for  their  Utopian  dreams,  as  compared  with 
the  sane  proposals  of  practical  minded  lead- 
ers under  the  reign  of  reason;  but  apply 
force,  and  the  extremist  at  once  proclaims  his 
vindication,  and  increases  his  following. 

There  is  grave  danger  that  public  officials 
may  by  their  short-sighted  policy  of  suppres- 
sion, which  soon  takes  on  the  form  of  perse- 
cution, play  into  the  hands  of  the  reaction- 
aries, and  handicap  the  progressives.  The 
extremists  who  look  to  revolution  rather 
than  to  evolution  as  an  agent  of  economic 
regeneration  court  the  present  opportunity  to 
appeal  to  the  spirit  of  violence.  By  their  un- 
measured denunciations  they  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  their  fellow  extremists,  and  with  them 
many  whose  natural  inclination  is  toward 


evolution.  Could  anything  be  better  cateu- 
lated  to  fortify  the  position  of  the  believers 
in  physical  force  as  a  regenerative  agent  than 
this  policy  of  raiding  meetings  and  arresting 
speakers? 

What  if  a  man  does  publicly  denounce  this 
as  a  government  of  capitalism,  bent  upon  re- 
pressing free  speech  as  a  step  toward  de- 
strojring  all  our  liberties.  As  long  as  he  har- 
bors that  thought  he  had  better  say  it  openly 
than  secretly;  for  rest  assured  he  will  say  it 
It  is  no  answer  to  clap  him  in  jail.  Reason 
and  experience  dictate  that  he  should  be  en- 
couraged to  speak  freely  whatever  he  has  in 
mind.  The  very  fact  that  he  is  unmolested  is 
the  best  refutation.  To  arrest  him  is  to 
admit  his  contention  and  lend  undeserved 
weight  to  his  words.  Ill  informed  persons, 
and  those  incapable  of  clear  thinking,  invest 
the  persecuted  with  the  halo  of  martyrdom, 
and  lend  support  to  actions  far  afield  from 
their  natural  bent.  For,  as  was  so  well  said 
by  that  philosopher-politician,  Mayor  Gay- 
nor:  "It  is  the  worst  policy  in  the  world  to 
drive  people  to  secret  meetings  and  plot- 
tings."  The  charge  that  our  government  is 
undemocratic  is  true  or  it  is  not  true.  If 
true,  we  should  mend  it;  if  untrue  the  charge 
will  only  bring  ridicule  upon  the  one  who 
makes  it.  To  say  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  incapable  of  judging,  and  that  they  may 
be  led  astray  by  demagogues  is  to  question 
the  very  foundations  of  i>opular  government 

Liberty  is  not  such  a  puny  thing  that  it 
may  be  destroyed  by  the  breath  of  calunmy. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  the  one  human  force 
that  resists  all  assaults.  It  will  survive  even 
the  ill-considered  defense  of  over-zealous  offi- 
cials charged  with  its  preservation.  Might 
not  these  timorous  ones  better  resort  to  the 
methods  of  political  campaigns.  When  the 
Outs  charge  the  Ins  with  corruption,  the  lat- 
ter do  not  clap  their  opponents  in  jail.  To  do 
so  would  be  a  fatal  political  error.  They  send 
instead  their  ablest  men  before  the  same 
audiences  to  refute  the  charge.  Might  it  not 
be  conducive  to  a  better  understanding  and 
greater  harmony  if  these  local  executives,  in- 
stead of  packing  meetings  with  policemen 
should  send  those  same  spell-binders  who 
carried  the  election.  Or,  better  still,  might  it 
not  be  well  for  the  officials  themselves — ^who 
not  infrequently  grace  the  board  at  state  din- 
ners— ^to  go  before  audiences  of  discontented 
and  misinformed  people  for  a  heart  to  heart 
talk.    No  candidate  disdains  to  appear  before 
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the  humblest  audience  before  election.  A 
similar  disposition  on  the  part  of  officials 
after  election  would  do  more  toward  promot- 
ing  the  spirit  of  political  goodf  ellowship,  than 
any  number  of  policemen. 

The  Approach  of  Irish  Home  Rule. 

Regardless  of  immediate  results  the  call- 
ing in  Ireland  of  a  National  Constitutional 
Ck>nyention  is  to  be  welcomed.  Although  the 
delegates  are  not  to  be  chosen  by  popular 
election  and  the  convention  will  fall  short  of 
democratic  ideals  in  other  ways,  still  it  makes 
possible  further  advance.  If  the  convention 
should  be  truly  representative  of  different 
elements  in  proportion  to  popular  strength 
the  manner  of  selection  may  be  overlooked. 

There  £^ould  be  no  doubt  as  to  ratification 
by  Parliament  of  the  convention's  proposals. 
Parliament  may  or  may  not  consider  its  de- 
cisions wise,  but  the  right  of  the  governed  to 
choose  their  own  government,  does  not  de- 
pend on  wisdom  of  the  choice. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  overcome  in  an  equi- 
table manner  the  difficulty  presented  by  Ul- 
ster opposition,  without  barring  that  section 
from  home  rule.  So  far  as  this  opposition 
finds  open  expression  it  is  due  to  distrust  by 
one  Christian  sect  of  the  good  intentions  of 
another.  At  bottom  this  distrust  may  be 
subtly  fostered  by  tory  interests  less  con- 
cerned about  religious  matters  than  the  pos- 
sibility of  disregard  by  an  Irish  Parliament 
of  ancient  vested  wrongs.  Such  suspicion  is 
voiced  by  a  periodical  which  cannot  be  fairly 
accused  of  leaning  too  strongly  toward  radi- 
calism. The  New  Republic  says  in  its  issue 
of  May  12 : 

The  political  craftsman  in  England  are  at  pres- 
ent somewhat  disposed  to  wash  their  hands  of  Ireland 
and  to  assert  that  but  for  Irish  differences  the  prob- 
lem could  readily  be  solved.  Ireland  would  do 
well  to,  act  as  if  this  conclusion  were  as  magnani- 
mous as  it  seems.  Were  Ireland  a  mid-Atlantic 
island  no  one  pretends  that  the  junkers  could  have 
their  way,  but  also  no  one  believes  that  there  would 
be  invincible  difficulty  of  agreement  between  indus- 
trial Ulster  and  the  agricultural  south.  The  agri- 
ctdtural  preponderance  in  numbers  and  wealth  and 
necessity  for  development  would  certainly  excite  a 
competitive  uileasiness  in  the  industrial  section,  but 
the  all-round  prospects  of  a  sound  national  govern- 
ment would  eventually  sway  any  commonwealth.  It 
is  largely  the  knowledge  of  a  neighboring  Engli^ 
parliament  educated  to  the  special  needs  of  industry 
that  makes  the  industrial  comer  of  Ulster  insist  on 
remaining  in  the  union.  The  considerations,  as  this 
Ulster  sees  them,  are  commercial  and  practical,  and 


home  rule  in  Dublin  offers  a  poor  exchange.  Such 
a  feeling  is  unfortunately  reinforced  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  racial  and  religious  differences,  stimulated 
by  every  religious  and  aristocratic  junker  in  Great 
Britain. 

However,  since  opponents  emphasize  no 
objections  save  those  based  on  theological 
differences,  there  is  little  need  to  consider 
others.  A  constitution  might  be  framed  that 
would  ensure  complete  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  All  constitutions  ought  to  do  that 
ansrway.  No  government  may  properly  re- 
gard a  church  organization  differently  than 
it  does  a  secular  body  lawfully  conducted. 
There  should  be  equal  treatment  to  all,  none 
being  allowed  any  privileges  denied  to  others. 
Such  provision,  together  with  the  usual  guar- 
antees of  freedom  of  opinion  and  of  expres- 
sion, should  remove  all  distrust.  If  notiiing 
more  underlies  the  opposition  than  fear  lest 
opportunity  be  given  for  clerical  oppression, 
such  guarantees  would  make  its  continuance 
absurd. 

But  even  if  a  minority  should  persist  in 
opposition  to  self-government  that  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  withheld.  Settle- 
ment of  differences  between  parties  in  Ire- 
land is  Ireland's  concern  alone.  To  with- 
hold home  rule  until  all  agree  is  to  encourage 
a  minority  to  hold  out  in  order  to  coerce  the 
majority.  Every  government  ought  to  pre- 
serve the  full  freedom  of  each  citizen  bound- 
ed only  by  the  equal  freedom  of  every  other. 
So  long  as  it  does  that  it  can  do  nothing  that 
the  most  suspicious  will  find  oppressive. 
Should  it  fail  to  do  that  it  must  meet  opposi- 
tion from  fair-minded  persons,  regardless  of 
church  affiliations. 

The  convention  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  frame  a  popular  government  to  per- 
form the  functions  which  properly  belong  to 
all  governments,  and  to  keep  hands  off  of 
matters  which  properly  concern  individuals 
only.  Internal  differences  under  such  a  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  of  a  serious  nature,  and 
their  settlement  is  not  the  affair  of  outsiders. 
So  should  the  convention's  work  receive  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Irish  people ; 
no  further  delay  would  be  justified. 

Economic  Groping. 

The  Senate  appears  to  be  in  doubt  In  at- 
tempting to  correct  the  glaring  errors  of  the 
House  revenue  bill  it  has  taken  one  step  for- 
ward and  one  step  back.  It  proceed^  wisely 
when  it  removed  the  five  per  cent,  sales  tax 
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frmn  biudness.  But,  as  if  regrettinff  this 
small  concession  to  reason,  it  also  repealed  tb% 
special  sur-taxes  on  incomes  of  over  $40,000, 
that  had  been  added  during  the  debate  in  the 
House.  These  sur-taxes  were  already  too 
small,  and  should  be  increased  rather  than 
diminished.  But  this  can  be  done  in  Decem- 
ber when  Congress  will  have  to  supplement 
the  present  legislation.  The  chief  thing  at 
the  present  time  is  to  remove  every  possible 
tax  from  business.  A  tax  on  sales  is  the 
same  to  business  as  an  advance  in  the  cost  of 
materials.  It  is  added  to  price,  and  limits 
consumpfion.  Whereas,  a  tax  on  surplus  in- 
comes is  not  added  to  price,  and  does  not  limit 
consumption. 

The  whole  matter  may  be  summed  up  in 
tiie  statement  of  J.  H.  McGill  of  Valparaiso, 
Indiana,  who  appeared  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  C!ommittee.  'Tax  my  income,''  he 
said,  'take  all  but  just  enough  for  me  to  live 
on,  if  you  must;  but  don't  touch  my  busi- 
ness." That  is  the  basis  upon  which  the 
whole  revenue  law  should  be  framed.  Tax 
incomes,  the  surplus  incomes  that  exceed  the 
immediate  needs  of  their  owners,  all  that  is 
necessary;  conscript  all  but  enough  for  them 
to  live  on ;  but  do  not  interrupt  business. 

Three  objections  are  urged  against  such  a 
policy.  It  is  said  that  it  will  work  a  special 
hardship  upon  persons  living  in  States  that 
tax  incomes.  But  the  Federal  law  can  dechict 
the  amounts  paid  to  the  States.  It  is  said 
also  that  it  will  throw  out  of  employment 
persons  engaged  in  the  making  of  luxuries, 
and  those  employed  in  catering  to  the  rich. 
But  this  involves  no  greater  derangement  of 
labor  conditions  than  the  conversion  of  me- 
chanics into  munition  makers.  Every  dollar 
taken  from  the  manufacture  of  luxuries,  and 
devoted  to  the  making  of  war  materials  will 
create  as  much  employment  as  it  supersedes. 
Besides,  the  withdrawal  of  fis^ting  men  will 
of  itself  stimulate  the  demand  for  labor. 
The  third  objection  is  that  such  large  income 
taxes  are  confiscatory.  This  was  answered 
by  conscription  for  service.  Never  so  long 
as  the  Nation  conscripts  men  can  objection 
be  raised  to  the  conscription  of  wealth. 

The  taking  of  great  incomes,  save  only 
enough  for  ihe  immediate  needs  of  the  own- 
ers, is  a  startling  innovation  to  some  persons, 
and  they  need  a  little  time  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  thought.  The  same  is  true  of 
heavy  taxes  on  inheritances  and  excess  prof- 


its. But  this  readjustment  is  rapidly  taking 
place.  The  income  tax  law  of  last  year  levied 
16  per  cent  on  incomes  of  over  two  miUioD 
dollars.  The  pending  biU  lays  a  tax  of  88  ptf 
cent,  on  incomes  of  |600,000;  whereas,  the 
British  have  already  reached  88  per  cenl.  on 
incomes  of  $100,000.  Excess  profits  are 
taxed  by  tiie  House  bill  only  16  per  cent, 
while  the  corresponding  British  tax  is  60  p^ 
cent.  Public  (pinion  is  likely  to  undergo  a 
pronounced  change  during  the  next  few 
months,  and  taxes  on  excess  profits,  inherit- 
ances, and  surplus  incomes  that  woidd  be  im- 
practicable now,  will  be  possible  in  December. 
Meanwhile  Congress  should  adopt  the  slogan : 
''Don't  toudi  business." 

Oregmi's  Pending  Tax  Amendment. 

Oregon  is  to  vote  in  June  on  an  amendment 
allowing  classification  of  property  for  tax- 
ation. Classification  is  to  be  general,  not 
restricted  as  was  proposed  last  year  in 
Illinois.  Its  adoption  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  State.  A  similar  provision  in  the 
Constitution  of  North  Dakota  made  possible 
the  passage  of  a  bill  by  a  progressive  legisla- 
ture to  tax  land  values  at  a  higher  rate  than 
labor  products.  It  would  be  a  great  help  to 
the  cause  of  tax  reform  if  Oregon  should  get 
an  opportunity  to  enact  similar  legislation. 

It  is  furthermore  encouraging  to  note  that 
this  measure  is  supported  by  at  least  part  of 
the  element  which  fought  so  bitterly  against 
Singletax  legislation  during  1912  and  since. 
It  was  in  1912  that  a  pamphlet  was  widely 
circulated  by  the  Anti-Singletax  organisa- 
tion, which  strongly  insisted  on  equal  El- 
ation of  all  property.  That  those  who  took 
this  view  should  now  admit  its  error  marks  a 
distinct  step  in  advance.  It  is  natural  and 
pardonable  that  such  a  turn-about  should  be 
accompanied  by  apologetic  explanations  and 
needless  disclaimers.  So  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Oregon  Voter  of  May  19  should  say: 
''This  proposed  amendxnent  is  in  no  wise  a 
Singletax  amendment;  in  fact,  it  is  not  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  related  to  the  Singletax 
idea."  The  Oregon  Voter  should  be  careful 
Some  readers  may  suspect  that  it  protests  too 
much. 

The  amendment  may  not  be  correctly 
called  a  Singletax  amendment,  but  it  is  re- 
lated to  the  Singletax  idea,  inasmuch  as  it 
makes  Singletax  legislation  easier.  This  was 
recognised  by  Anti-Singletaxera  in  the  Ohio 
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Constitutional  Convention  who  put  into  that 
instrument  a  clause  forbidding  use  of  the 
Initiative  for  submission  of  a  proposed  stat- 
ute providing  for  such  a  change  as  is  con- 
templated in  Oregon.  It  was  also  so  recog- 
nized by  the  Anti-Singletaxers  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  Missouri,  who,  to  block  Singletax, 
submitted  in  1913  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, later  rejected  by  the  people,  inhibiting 
submission  of  classification  of  property  for 
taxation  through  the  Initiative.  The  Oregon 
Voter^s  present  stand  is  a  repudiation  of 
Anti-Singletax  authority.  It  should  beware 
lest  it  be  charged  with  trying  to  put  over  a 
''Singletax  amendment  in  disguise/' 

The  Problem  of  Authority. 

The  astonishing  action  of  Gaieral 
Goethals  in  publicly  addressing  the  heads  of 
the  American  steel  industry  on  the  policy  of 
the  Shipping  Board  provides  a  nice  problem 
in  methods  of  government.  He  did  not  need 
to  characterize  boards  as  "long,  narrow  and 
wooden"  and  proclaim  his  belief  in  absolut- 
ism to  show  that  he  was  making  a  throw  for 
all  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  authority.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Shipping 
Board  thus  torpedoed  can  keep  afloat  The 
great  prestige  of  General  Goethals  will  prob- 
ably insure  his  success;  aiding  him  is  the 
taMsmanic  hold  of  the  great  business  execu- 
tive on  the  American  imagination. 

Bernard  Shaw  once  said  that  Nietscheism 
was  unpopular  in  England  because  it  was  the 
practical  code  of  the  City  of  London  business 
man.  Theory  is  a  sort  of  compensation  for 
practice,  not  its  interpretation.  Foreigners 
have  long  been  amused  by  American  protesta- 
tion of  high  democratic  ideals.  They  believe 
that  we  act  practically  on  quite  different  prin- 
ciples. Without  agreeing  with  this  assump- 
tion! may  we  not  inquire  if  autocracy  is  not 
an  essential  part  of  our  political  psychology. 

An  emergency  arises.  We  hasten  to  thrust 
the  reins  of  government  into  tiie  hands  of  a 
number  of  little  absolutist  functionaries. 
Our  unquestioning  assumption  that  the  thing 
cannot  be  done  in  any  other  way,  is  the  best 
evidence  of  our  obsession.  Modem  govern- 
ment has  passed  through  distinct  stages. 
First  it  is  ruled  by  generals,  then  by  lawyers, 
then  by  business  men,  then  by  journalists. 
France  and  England  are  ruled  by  journalists, 
a  stage  with  defects  of  its  own,  but  at  any 


rate  they  are  no  longer  under  the  sway  of 
that  dull  efficiency  which  sits  gainfully  on 
labor  and  the  arts  of  production. 

It  is  refreshing  to  know  that  Britain,  with 
an  infinitely  more  trying  emergency  than  our 
own,  never  doctrinaire,  always  empirical,  has 
found  that  the  business  man  is  a  useful  tool 
but  not  to  be  clothed  with  ultimate  authority. 
The  responsible  and  co-ordinating  heads  in 
the  British  national  scheme  of  things  are 
thinkers  rather  than  doers.  America  could 
do  worse  than  learn  the  lesson  and  establish 
a  Thinking  Department  The  relative  merits 
of  wooden  and  steel  ships,  for  example,  is 
not  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  ability  to 
bully  labores  and  producers  of  materials,  but 
by  a  moderately  high  grade  of  cerebral  ac- 
tivity. With  a  multitude  of  little  czars  in 
Washington,  we  shall  have  a  multitude  of 
little  civil  wars. 

The  problem  of  authority  is  a  fundamental 
one  in  our  national  life.  We  have  found,  if 
we  do  not  practice,  the  democratic  way  in 
most  departments,  except  finance  and  indus- 
try, and  even  in  finance  we  were  gradually 
coming  within  sight  of  democratic  control. 
But  the  factory  stands  apart,  a  monumental 
example  in  our  civilization  of  the  lowest  type 
of  social  organization.  Because  industry  is 
so  important  to  us,  we  turn  naturally  in  em- 
ergency to  our  industriaUy  great;  but  let  us 
not  forget  that  their  attitude  toward  the 
T^orld  is  an  anadironism  derived  from  bar- 
barism. Even  in  an  army  which  is  sup- 
posed to  involve  absolute  subordination, 
there  is  a  more  enlightened  conception.  Dis- 
cipline is  of  two  kinds  which  may  in  effect 
have  an  external  similarity  but  whose  energy 
differs,  so  to  speak,  in  polarity.  Discipline 
may  be  an  imposition  of  authority  or  it  may 
be  a  mode  of  co-operation.  Officers  may  be 
commanders  or  they  may  be  leaders.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  military  operation,  an 
officer  is  only  an  instrument  of  co-ordination. 
But  the  efficiency  of  the  Military  Machine! 
A  vicious  Teutonism.  Nobody  has  ever  sug- 
gested that  the  Boer  army  was  inefficient 
*    *    * 

Jostloi  eonsiit8  in  doing  men  no  injury;  doeoney, 
In  citing  tkem  no  offanao.— Lafm  Proverb. 

«    «    « 

If  all  mankind  minoa  one,  were  of  one  opinion, 
and  only  one  peraon  were  of  the  contrary  opinion, 
mankind  would  be  no  more  justified  in  silencing  that 
one  peraon,  than  he,  if  he  had  the  power,  would  be 
jmtUed  in  silencing  mankind.— Vo^n  Sttiart  MiXL 
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Shall  the  Government  Mobilize  Transportation 

By  Frederic  C*  How«. 


One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  to  mob- 
ilize the  railroads  under  government  control. 
France  did  the  same  thing.  Today  every 
great  nation  in  the  world  excepting  the 
United  States  is  operating  its  railroads. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
a  committee  of  railway  executives  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  integrate  the 
railway  service  into  the  general  mobilization 
program.  Under  this  committee  the  rail- 
ways are  to  work  in  harmony  and  to  subordi- 
nate individual  interests  to  unity  of  adminis- 
tration. The  pooling  of  cars  and  motive  stock 
has  been  suggested,  as  well  as  the  reduction 
of  passenger  trains.  The  purpose  is  to  sub- 
ordinate the  competitive  struggle  of  private 
interests  to  the  public  pervice. 

The  emergencies  of  the  war  have  created 
the  following  conditions: 

1.  An  unprecedented  shortage  of  cars, 
amounting  to  140,000  in  April,  1917,  which 
the  railroads  say  is  the  worst  in  history. 
They  announce  that  even  graver  congestion 
is  in  prospect. 

2.  The  discrimination  of  the  railroads 
against  fuel,  wheat  and  other  bulk  commodi- 
ties which  yield  a  low  revenue,  in  favor  of 
high-class  commodities  and  luxuries  which 
yield  a  more  profitable  revenue. 

3.  Wholly  inadequate  terminals,  and  with 
it  unprecedented  congestion  of  freight  cars 
which  cannot  be  unloaded  or  released  for  use. 

As  a  result  there  has  been  something  like 
a  famine  in  fuel  all  over  the  country  for 
nearly  a  year.  It  has  closed  down  factories. 
The  cost  of  coal  has  been  doubled  and  trebled 
in  many  cities.  One  automobile  factory  in 
Michigan  sent  6,809  cars,  or  23%  of  its  total 
production,  away  from  the  factory  on  their 
own  power  in  three  months.  And  this  was 
fairly  representative  of  the  automobile  fac- 
tories in  that  city.  The  farmer  has  suffered 
as  well  as  the  manufacturer.  The  cost  of 
food  has  been  greatly  increased.  The  loss 
from  the  breakdown  of  transportation  dur- 
ing the  last  eighteen  montiiis  is  conservatively 
estimated  at  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Industry  has  been  checked ;  in  some  instances 
suspended.  The  industrial  life  of  the  coun- 
try is  in  a  state  of  semi-strangulation  because 
of  the  car  shortage,  motive  power  shortage, 


and   phenomenal   congestion   at   terminals. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  re- 
viewed this  situation  in  January  last.    The 
Ck)mmissionsaid: 

The  present  conditions  of  car  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  United  States  have  no 
paraUel  in  our  history.    In  some  territo- 
ries the  railroads  have  furnished  but   a 
small  part  of  the  cars  necessary  for  tbe 
transportation  of  staple  articles  of  com- 
merce, such  as  coal,  grain,  lumber,  fruits 
and  vegetables.   In  consequence,  mills  have 
shut  down,  prices  have  advanced,  perish- 
able articles  of  great  value  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  hundreds  of  carloads  of  food 
products  have  been  delayed  in  reachinfir 
their  natural  markets. 
Here  is  an  embargo  second  only  to  that  of 
the  submarine.     Our  circulatory  system  is 
clogged.    If  it  is  not  freed  all  our  sacrifices 
may  go  for  naught  and  the  success  of  the 
allied  arms  may  be  imperiled. 

This  is  only  one  phase  of  the  situation. 
Each  one  of  the  hundreds  of  railroads  is 
seeking  the  most  profitable  traffic  and  the 
long  haul  traffic.  On  the  other  hand  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  the  nation  depends  upon  pref- 
erence being  given  to  freight  which  yields 
relatively  low  returns,  such  as  fuel  and  food 
stuffs.  A  recent  hearing  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  brought  out  the  fact  that 
coal  cars  were  diverted  to  the  carrying  of 
automobiles,  and  that  luxuries  were  being 
favored  at  the  expense  of  necessities.  One 
witness  stated  that  the  railroads  refused  to 
supply  cars  in  order  to  coerce  the  mine  own- 
ers to  sell  them  coal  on  the  railroad's  terms. 
A  coal  operator  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
said  that  one-half  of  the  40,000  coal  cars 
owned  by  that  road  were  being  used  to  trans- 
port other  commodities  at  higher  rates.  An- 
other operator  said  that  the  mines  could  sup- 
ply forty  per  cent,  more  coal  if  they  could 
ship  it.  What  is  true  of  coal  is  true  of  struc- 
tural material,  food,  etc  And  the  efforts  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  cor- 
rect this  evil  have  thus  far  been  unavailing. 
Formerly  the  railroads  discriminated 
against  communities  and  industries.  Now 
they  discriminate  against  one  class  of  com- 
modities in  favor,  of  those  that  yield  higher 
rates.    The  power  of  the  nation  to  produce 
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may  be  stranirled  by  discrimination  against 
fuel.  The  people  may  hunger  and  the  farm- 
ers may  lose  the  value  of  their  crops  because 
there  is  more  money  in  transporting  luxuries 
than  in  transporting  fuel  or  food. 

Car  shortage,  terminal  shortage,  and  dis- 
crimination are  inherent  in  the  private  oper- 
ation of  the  railroads.  Every  railroad  oper- 
ator must  of  necessity  think  of  his  particular 
property;  he  must  protect  it  from  bank- 
ruptcy ;  he  must  maintain  earnings,  and  the 
situation  can  hardly  be  corrected  by  the  meas- 
ures taken  for  the  centralization  of  adminis- 
tration. Even  the  safety  of  the  nation  can- 
not overcome  the  training  of  thousands  of 
trajffic  men  in  the  struggle  of  each  railroad 
for  its  share  of  the  tralffic. 

While  the  nation  is  suffering  from  car 
shortage  and  congestion,  empty  trains  are 
passing  back  and  forth  across  the  continent. 
Needless  passenger  trains  are  run  to  main- 
tain competition.  Today  one  railroad  has 
its  terminal  filled  with  empty  cars,  while  a 
nearby  terminal  is  congested  with  outgoing 
freight  that  cannot  be  carried.  Out  from 
New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  hundreds  of 
passenger  trains  are  running  daily  on  dif- 
ferent lines  to  the  same  destination  at  exactly 
the  same  hour.  The  average  freight  car 
makes  less  than  thirty  miles  a  day ;  its  poten- 
tial mileage  should  be  at  least  six^  miles. 

These  are  but  indicative  of  the  transporta- 
tion and  industrial  problem.  It  offers  an  ex- 
planation of  the  famine  prices  of  fuel,  and  a 
partial  explanation  of  the  famine  prices  of 
food.  Six  months  from  now  the  food  of  the 
nation  will  have  to  be  moved.  It  will  have 
to  be  moved  quickly.  The  feeding  of  Amer- 
ica, even  the  success  of  the  war,  may  depend 
upon  it.  .Yet  how  can  this  be  done  with  a 
present  car  shortage  of  140,000  cars  and  the 
far  greater  shortage  that  is  imminent.  The 
blockade  which  now  exists  from  one  coast  to 
the  other  will  be  far  worse  as  the  summer 
wears  on.  By  fall  there  may  be  a  complete 
breakdown  in  transportation,  and  with  it  a 
failure  to  supply  ourselves  and  our  allies  as 
well. 

In  addition  there  has  been  hardly  any  new 
money  expended  by  the  raihroads  in  two 
years'  time.  The  amount  required  for  cur- 
rent needs  is  estimated  at  a  billion  and  a 
quarter  a  year;  and  with  the  demands  on 
the  capital  of  the  country  by  the  war  loans 
and  taxation,  this  colossal  sum  cannot  be  se- 


cured by  the  railroads  for  years  to  come,  if 
at  all.  And  this  does  not  include  the  im- 
provement and  development  of  terminals  or 
the  extension  of  lines  into  new  territory. 
Only  the  Government  is  in  a  position  ade- 
quately to  finance  the  railroads,  and  surely 
the  consumers  of  the  nation  ought  not  to  be 
asked  to  contribute  billions  in  freight  and 
passenger  charges  for  railway  improvements 
in  addition  to  the  cost  of  transportation.  And 
only  through  Government  ownership  and  op- 
eration can  the  waste  and  confusion  resulting 
from  the  conflict  of  hundreds  of  competing 
railroads  be  ended.  The  condition  is  critical, 
far  more  critical  than  we  know.  And  it  is 
bound  to  be  much  worse  before  the  summer 
is  over. 

There  is  an  alternative  proposal  that  avoids 
complete  Government  ownership  of  the  rail- 
roads, but  secures  many  of  its  advantages; 
and  that  is,  the  acquisition  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  fast  freight  lines,  refrigerator 
and  private  car  companies,  and  their  opera- 
tion under  a  single  experienced  director  or 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  These 
fast  freight  lines  own  no  motive  power,  but 
they  do  carry  on  a  business  similar  to  that 
of  the  railroads.  They  maintain  ojffices  and 
are  well  known  to  shippers.  They  could  be 
quickly  merged  under  a  single  operating 
agency  like  the  Shipping  Board,  and  operated 
in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reason 
that  ships  are  to  be  operated.  Reports  could 
be  centralized  at  Washington  as  to  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  country.  The  'fljdng 
squadron"  could  be  sent  where  needed.  Cars 
could  be  passed  from  one  railroad  to  an- 
other. The  Government  itself  would  decide 
whether  food,  fuel,  munitions  or  luxuries 
should  be  hauled.  It  would  carry  the  freight 
most  needed  to  meet  war  emergencies  and 
to  keep  industry  alive.  Perishable  commodi- 
ties could  be  saved ;  fuel  could  be  transported 
where  needed ;  transportation  could  be  speed- 
ed up.  Quite  as  important,  the  Government 
could  abandon  millions  of  arbitrary  classifi- 
cations and  simplify  rates.  It  need  only  pay 
the  railroad  companies  for  haulage,  at  so 
much  a  car  on  ton  mile,  and  establish  its  own 
rates  according  to  a  simple  schedule,  as  is 
done  abroad.  Thousands  of  ofl9cials  could  be 
dispensed  with,  and  thousands  of  ojffices 
closed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  entire  ad- 
ministration could  be  added  to  the  parcel 
post  service  and  operated  as  it  is  in  many 
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countries  of  Europe,  where  a  ton  of  coal  can 
be  carried  by  parcel  post  if  the  shipper  de- 
sires. 

From  such  an  operating  agency  an  im- 
mense amount  of  vsduable  information  could 
be  secured.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission would  be  equipped  with  full  and  ex- 
act knowledge  of  the  railroad  business  which 
it  now  secures  only  through  ex  parte  state- 
ments. We  would  know  whether  an  increase 
of  $500,000,000  is  needed  by  the  raih-oads,  or 
whether  their  needs  could  be  met  by  greater 
(economies  or  by  pooling  their  rolling  stock. 
But  one  of  the  great  gains  from  such  a  pub- 
licly owned  and  operated  freight  line  would 
be  the  relief  of  the  producer  from  fear.  It 
would  stimulate  production.  It  would  also 
speed  up  the  railroads  and  compel  them  to 
develop  initiative.  And  this  would  be  a  great 
gain  all  around. 

This  has  been  the  effect  of  the  parcel  post. 
Despite  the  occasional  complaints  about  it,  it 
carries  over  400,000,000  parcels  a  year,  al- 
though it  is  only  four  years  old.  And  these 
services  were  practically  created  by  the  par- 


cel post.  For  the  business  of  the  exprew 
companies  has  been  diminished  but  little.  The 
parcel  post  has  created  its  own  business.  It 
has  increased  the  wealth  produced  as  well  as 
been  of  great  service  to  consumers  all  over 
the  country.  And  such  a  fast  freight  service 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  truckmen, 
poultrsrmen,  business  men,  co-operative  socie- 
ties and  individual  farmers  to  market  their 
produce  directly  without  the  intervention  of 
middle-men.  This  is  the  practice  in  Europe 
where  the  parcel  post  is  a  great  marketing 
agency.  This  is  indicative  of  the  many  serv- 
ices that  would  be  rendered  by  an  agency  as 
free  and  as  public  as  is  the  parcel  post.  Hie 
wealth  of  America  would  be  increased  mate- 
rially if  shippers  knew  that  they  had  at  their 
service  an  impartial,  prompt  and  adequate 
means  of  transportation.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  cost  of  living  could  probably  be  greatly 
reduced  if  such  a  "flying  squadron''  were 
available  for  use  where  needed.  Such  a  Gov- 
ernment agency,  too,  which  would  cost  but 
a  relatively  small  sum,  might  save  the  food 
situation  for  ourselves  and  our  allies  as  well. 


The  Challenge  to  American  Democracy. 

By  George  P.  West. 


When  a  federal  commission  reported  to 
Congress  less  than  two  years  ago  that  eco- 
nomic democracy  did  not  exist  in  this  country,  < 
that  democratic  political  forms  alone  could 
not  make  a  nation  free,  it  was  met  with  the 
oppressive  silence  that  falls  on  a  respectable 
dinner  table  at  the  utterance  of  an  indecency. 
Mr.  Walsh  had  committed  a  break  so  out- 
rageous that  it  was  not  even  to  be  discussed. 
Sociological  societies  and  associations  of 
economists  ignored  the  report  C!ongress 
held  its  nose  and  voted  to  print  100,000  addi- 
tional copies,  its  members  privately  amazed 
and  suspicious  of  the  deluge  of  letters  and 
resolutions  that  urged  this  action.  Mr.  Walsh 
took  his  place  with  the  soap-boxer  as  a  dis- 
credited spokesman,  always  excepting  the 
four  or  five  millions,  shall  we  say,  who  hailed 
his  report  as  an  official  confirmation  of  the 
things  they  knew! 

To-day  our  democracy  is  challenged  from 
another  direction.  Americans  who  ignored 
the  Walsh  report  now  read  in  their  favorite 
daily  journals  of  rioting  in  Petrograd  be- 
cause a  labor  agitator  is  being  unjustly  pros- 


ecuted in  San  Francisco,  while  cabled  inter- 
views with  influential  European  Socialists 
carry  the  assertion  that  America  is  not  a 
democracy,  but  a  nation  ''dominated  by  capi- 
talism and  plutocracy,  where  industrial  cor- 
porations hire  bands  of  armed  ruffians  to 
shoot  down  striking  workmen.'' 

It  is  the  emergence  of  the  despised  immi- 
grant soap-boxer  as  a  factor  in  European 
politics,  and  with  him  a  new  conception  in 
Europe  of  America  with  relation  to  ttie  cause 
of  human  freedom.  Who  can  guess  how 
many  of  the  men  destined  to  lead  the  peoples 
of  Europe  in  the  generation  to  come  have 
passed  through  Ellis  Island  and  spent  part 
of  their  youth  studying  American  institu- 
tions from  the  vantage  point  of  an  immi- 
grant workman  in  the  steel  mills  of  Pennsyl- 
vania or  the  packing  plants  of  Chicago? 
Those  who  have  mingled  with  foreign- 
bom  strikers  as  reporters  can  t^tify  to  Iha 
qualities  of  leadership  possessed  by  many  a 
young  Russian,  Lithuanian,  or  Austrian. 
And  we  know  tiiat  many  have  gone  back  to 
ihe  home  land  disillusioned  as  to  America 
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and  fortified  in  their  conviction  that  some- 
thins:  more  than  kings  must  go  if  we  are  to 
recreate  a  world  of  justice  and  freedom. 

No:  the  America  of  the  immigrant  wage 
worker  is  not  a  democracy.  The  report  he 
took  back  with  him  and  that  now  returns  to 
us  so  strangely  in  the  cabled  words  of  revo- 
lutionary leaders  is  only  too  true.  Ignore 
the  fact,  shut  our  eyes  to  it  as  our  press  and 
our  vanity  have  conspired  that  we  should,  we 
cannot  ignore  it  now  when  we  see  it  trans- 
lated into  popular  distrust  of  us  abroad,  into 
a  denial  of  our  most  cherished  professions, 
by  men  who  more  and  more  are  making  their 
influence  felt  in  the  counsels  of  nations  to 
whose  opinion  we  can  no  longer  show  indif- 
ference. 

Not  the  blackest  pessimist  among  us  will 
admit  these  charges.  That  they  should  be 
made  and  believed  is  the  price  we  pay  for 
the  worst  of  our  failures  in  democracy, — our 
treatment  of  the  immigrant  whose  voice  is 
now  echoing  back  to  us.  Admitting  all  our 
failures,  we  have  three  things  of  priceless 
worth — ^things  to  die  for.  We  have  alle- 
giance to  the  democratic  ideal.  We  have  the 
political  machinery  with  which  to  realize  it. 
And  we  have  a  peculiarly  American  trait 
called  the  love  of  fair  play. 

To  meet  the  challenge  is  to  face  the  facts. 
And  this,  witii  the  realization  it  will  bring, 
is  all  America  needs  in  order  to  make  good 
on  every  profession  and  every  boast.  Our 
ideals  are  still  those  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, written  into  our  charter  at  the  birth  of 
the  Republic.  They  are  living  ideals,  but  we 
have  never  applied  them.  We  have  lived  in  a 
paradise  of  free  land  or  cheap  land,  of  bound- 
less opportunity  for  every  individual.  We 
are  just  learning  that  freedom  is  a  matter  of 
land  and  economic  opportunity,  a  thing  not 
to  be  had  in  a  settled  community  under  laws 
that  foster  and  protect  special  privileges  for 
those  canny,  fortunate  or  ruthless  enough  to 
seize  them.  We  have  been  playing  under 
rules  that  worked  well  enough  for  pioneer 
settlements.  To-day  the  free  land  is  gone. 
At  a  time  when  our  national  existence  de- 
pends on  full  use  of  our  natural  resources, 
we  find  our  food-producing  and  distributing 
machinery  ever3rwhere  crippled  by  the  work- 
ings of  a  legal  arrangement  that  has  exalted 
the  speculator  and  the  exploiter  while  it  has 
depressed  the  producer.  Our  social  scale  on 
the  farm  begins  with  several  millions  of 


homeless  migratory  vagabonds  who  harvest 
the  crops,  and  ascends  through  discontented, 
thriftless  farm  tenants,  in  some  States  num- 
bering more  than  half  of  all  farmers,  to  the 
proprietary  farmer,  himself  by  no  means 
happy  in  the  scanty  reward  permitted  him  by 
those  who  manipulate  the  transportation  and 
marketing  of  his  products.  The  counterpart 
of  a  farm  situation  that  involves  speculative 
land  values  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  farm- 
er's boy  is  an  industrial  field  where  the  glut 
of  labor  is  only  temporarily  absorbed,  and 
where  a  harsh  feudalism  with  none  of  feu- 
dalism's advantages  has  been  built  up  during 
the  years  when  immigrants  mingled  with 
farm  boys  to  create  an  over-supply  and  de- 
feat efforts  at  democratic  organization.  Be- 
fore the  war  in  Europe  these  immigrants  had 
begun  the  backward  movement  and  the  in- 
flowing tide  had  slackened  except  from  the 
most  backward  or  oppressed  of  European 
populations. 

It  was  a  generation  ago  when  a  great 
American  could  already  truthfully  say :  "Po- 
litical liberty,  when  the  equal  right  to  land  is 
denied,  becomes,  as  population  increases  and 
invention  goes  on,  merely  the  liberty  to  com- 
pete for  employment  at  starvation  wages. 
And  so  there  come  beggars  in  our  streets  and 
tramps  on  our  roads;  and  poverty  enslaves 
men  who  we  boast  are  political  sovereigns; 
and  want  breeds  ignorance  that  our  schools 
cannot  enlighten;  and  citizens  vote  as  their 
masters  dictate;  and  the  demagogue  usurps 
the  place  of  the  statesman ;  and  gold  weighs 
in  the  scales  of  justice ;  and  in  high  places  sit 
those  who  do  not  pay  to  civic  virtue  even  the 
compliment  of  hypocrisy;  and  the  pillars  of 
the  republic  that  we  thought  so  strong  al- 
ready bend  under  an  increasing  strain.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  enough  that  men  should  vote ;  it  is 
not  enough  that  they  should  be  theoretically 
equal  before  the  law.  They  must  have  lib- 
erty to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
of  life ;  they  must  stand  on  equal  terms  with 
reference  to  the  bounty  of  nature." 

We  can  be  vindicated  in  this  war  for  de- 
mocracy only  if  we  justify  our  slogan  by  a 
self-searching  that  faces  realities  and  then 
set  to  work  fearlessly  to  make  good  every 
shortcoming.  The  war  need  not  so  obsess  us 
as  to  prevent  or  postpone  this  self-examina- 
tion. It  need  not  stand  in  the  way  of  such 
programmes  of  domestic  reform  as  will  make 
first  our  own  land  ''safe  for  democracy/' 
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Nor  have  we  any  assurance  for  the  future 
until  this  is  done— any  reason  to  hope  that 
our  ruthless  industrial  and  financial  auto- 
crats will  not  plunge  us  into  new  wars  by 
applying  abroad  in  the  larger  field  to  which 
we  as  a  nation  are  called,  the  same  ruthless- 
ness  and  contempt  for  democracy  that  they 
have  shown  at  home. 

To  realize  these  things  and  to  act  in  that 
realization  will  be  a  proof  of  real  statesman- 
ship in  Washington.  Nor  can  our  leaders 
say  the  impulse  is  not  yet  abroad  in  the  land. 
It  is  an  impulse  that  has  gathered  strength 
through  many  years.  It  is  not  better  or- 
ganized for  action,  because  we  have  had 
neither  a  free  press  nor  the  right  to  organize. 
But  the  time  is  ripe  when  a  leader  could  carry 
the  nation  with  him  in  great  strides  toward 
the  economic  freedom  without  which  true 
democracy  cannot  be. 

A  CHAIN  OF  REASONING. 

By  H.  Heath  Bawdm. 

1 — ^The  Universe  from  our  point  of  view= 
nature  plus  hunum  nature 

2 — ^Himian  nature  has  needs  only  nature 
can  supply 

3 — Civilized  man  has  waatts  in  addition  to 
biological  needs 

4 — ^That  which  will  satisfy  these  wants  is 
wealth 

5— All  wealth  is  derived  from  the  land 

6 — For  the  most  part  only,  however,  as  pro- 
duced by  labor 

7 — ^The  acciunulation  of  such  labor-produced 
wealth  is  capital 

8 — ^The  land  belongs  to  nobody;  or  equally 
toaU 

9 — ^The  use-value  of  land=rent;  of  capital= 

interest;  of  \Bhor=wage8 
10 — ^Rent  and  interest  are  created  by  amd  be- 
long to  labor 
11 — Laborers  constitute  the  majority  in  a 

democracy 
12 — ^If  this  majority  appropriates  rent  for 
the  community,  nature  will  once  more 
be  accessible,  and  labor  will  get  its  full 
product  in  wages.  And  this  will  be  done 
through  the  present  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment, without  violent  revolution,  by 
merely  abolishing  taxes  as  we  now  know 
them,  and  enacting  that  the  community 
appropriate  to  its  own  ends  hereafter 
the  wealth  that  the  community  creates 
which  never  should  have  been  allowed 
to  be  diverted  into  private  hands. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Week  Eadinff  May  *•• 

Congrmional  Doings* 

The  House  passed  on  May  23,  by  a  vote  of  329  to 
76,  the  revenue  biU  recommended  by  the  Ways  mnd 
Means  Committee.  It  was  referred  in  the  Senate  to 
the  Finance  Committee.  So  far  the  committee  has 
decided  to  substitute  for  the  16  per  cent,  tax  on  ex- 
cess profits  for  one  year  a  tax  on  average  pn^ts  for 
five  years  preceding  tl^e  war,  the  rate  to  be  fixed 
later;  for  Uie  zone  postal  rate  system  for  periodical 
publications  it  decided  to  substitute  a  ten  per  cent, 
tax  on  advertising  of  all  kinds;  it  has  agreed  to  sub- 
stitute stamp  taxes  for  the  direct  tax  on  jewelry, 
motion  picture  films,  chewing  gum  and  musical  In- 
struments, and  a  tax  on  autcnnobile  owners  for  the 
proposed  five  per  cent,  tax  at  the  factory.  It  fur- 
ther decided  to  eliminate  the  amendments  adopted  in 
the  House  on  May  17  increasing  by  25  per  cent,  the 
surtax  on  incomes  over  the  amount  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  [See 
current  volume,  page  606.] 


As  a  result  of  a  letter  insisting  on  a  press  censor- 
ship sent  to  Chairman  Webb  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  by  President  Wilson  on  May  22,  the  Con- 
ference Committee  of  the  two  Houses  having  the 
Espionage  bill  in  charge  framed  a  substitute  for  the 
Censorship  clause  rejected  by  the  Senate.  It  forbids 
publication  of  any  matter  which  may  be  useful  to  Uie 
enemy,  and  authorizes  the  President  to  announce 
what  knowledge  is  not  useful  and  what  may  be  pub- 
lished. In  cases  of  prosecution  for  violation  of  Uie 
act,  a  jury  is  to  decide  as  to  whether  the  matter  pub- 
lished was  useful.  Strong  opposition  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  both  branches  to  Uiis  substitute.  In  the 
Senate,  Johnson  of  California  will  lead  the  oppo- 
sition. 

The  Senate  passed  on  May  22  the  bill  to  increase 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  nine  to 
eleven  members. 


The  House  passed  on  May  28  the  food  survey  bUL 
It  appropriates  $14,770,000  for  investigation  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  country's  food  re- 
sources and  of  measures  to  stimulate  production. 

The  Land  Value  Taxation  Movement. 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  referring  to  his  recent  warning  to  idle  land 
holders  on  government  projects,  C.  B.  Kegley,  master 
of  the  Washington  State  Grange,  says: 

Ciood,  Mr.  Secretary.  But  why  not  just  now 
confiscate  for  use  the  millions  of  acres  held  by 
speculators  all  over  our  broad  land?  In  Minne- 
sota, North  and  South  Dakota  and  Montana,  there 
is  i<ue  land  enough  held  out  of  use  by  speculators 
to  feed  an  empire.    Every  loyal  farmer  will  gladly 

Join  in  the  campaign  to  "Feed  the  Nations'^;  but 
t  rather  grinds  on  nim  to  farm  his  quarter  section 
industriously,  and  see  three-<raarters  of  specula- 
tors' land  lie  idle  alongside  of  nim.  Not  onb  does 
it  He  idle,  but  it  is  a  breeding  ground  for  all  man- 
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ner  of  pests  to  destroy  the  crops  of  the  industrious 
farmer. 

The  day  of  speculation  in  food  supplies  must 
come  to  an  end,  and  at  the  same  time  let  us  brin^ 
to  an  end  all  private  ownership  of  unused  land, 
so  that  not  only  our  nation^  but  the  nations  of  the 
earth  may  be  fed  as  becomes  a  toiling  people.  No 
greater  menace  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  any 
nation  can  be  dreamed  of,  than  that  one  man  or  set 
of  men  may  be  permitted  to  hold  out  of  use  produc- 
tive land  purely  for  speculative  purposes,  while 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  go  to  bed 
hungry  every  night,  that  these  land  hogs  may 
pront  off  the  industry  of  those  who  till  the  soil. 

It  is  a  relic  of  the  old  feudal  days,  and  has  no 
place  in  our  modern  economic  ideas  of  justice. 

This  campaign  for  greater  production  is  all 
right.  But  why  not  seize  the  idle  lands  and  put 
them  to  use? 

Secretary  Lane  has  since  been  reported  by  the 
People's  News  Service  as  having  openly  declared  for 
taxation  of  land  values  as  a  means  of  raising  war 
revenue  and  at  the  same  time  forcing  idle  land  into 
use.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Carl  Vroo- 
man  is  similarly  quoted.  The  New  York  TrUnme 
of  May  28  reports  that  ''The  Administration  will 
compel  the  cultivation  or  utilization  of  unused  lands 
throughout  the  country  through  a  scheme  of  heavy 
taxation  for  idle  lands." 

m     * 

The  Texas  State  Federation  of  Labor  has  urged, 
in  view  of  prospective  new  Federal  taxes  on  industry, 
that  all  State  taxes  on  labor  and  its  products  be 
abolished,  and  all  State  and  local  revenue  be  raised 
by  land  value  taxation  only. 

Self  Sacrifice  Urged  on  Rockefeller. 

On  May  23  Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  the  watch  manu- 
facturer, sent  the  following  open  letter  to  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.: 

The  press  reports  you  as  having  stated  at  the 
conference  with  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  recently: 

"I  sometimes  regret  that  the  opportunity  did  not 
come  to  me  to  make  my  way  in  this  world  with  my 
hands  as  my  father  did.  But  circumstances  made 
it  necessary  for  me  to  go  a  certain  way,  and  I  have 
done  what  I  felt  best.  I  honor  and  respect  men 
who  have  made  their  way  with  their  hands,  and  I 
covet  that  opportunity  for  my  sons." 

We  feel  that  your  position  is  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic and  we  are  glaa  that  we  are  able  to  suggest 
to  you  how  you  may  secure  the  opportunity  which 
you  covet  for  your  sons  to  make  their  way  with 
their  hands,  and  how  you  mity  make  yourself  four 
souare  with  the  world,  by  giving  up  the  privilege 
wnich  you  now  enjoy  of  monox>olization  of  a  nat- 
ural resource. 

Messrs.  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer  &  Co.,  in  their 
little  book  entitled  "Standard  Oil  Issues,"  the  pres- 
ent month,  state,  regarding  the  companies  included 
in  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  the  following: 

"We  find,  therefore,  that  since  the  dissolution  of 
April  1,  1917,  there  have  been  distributed  by  these 
companies  $407,401,626  in  cash,  $207,200,000  in 
Btock  at  par  value  and  the  subscription  rights  at 
par  to  the  extent  of  $40,900,000.  If  the  market 
value  of  the  stock  distributed  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  value  of  the  cash  and  stock  divi- 
dends alone  would  aggregate  upwards  of  a  billion 
dollars.'' 

On  April  15,  1912,  the  capitalization  of  the  com- 
panies in  the  Standard  Oil  combination  was  $276,- 
916,754,  the  market  value  of  the  stock,  $906,288,- 


084.  On  April  15,  1917,  the  capitalization  was 
$508,108,882  and  the  market  value  of  the  stock 
$2,154,482,627. 

You,  of  course,  know,  as  every  purchaser  of  gas- 
olene and  petroleum  knows,  that  you  did  not  give 
the  value  to  the  natural  product  crude  petroleum, 
of  the  supply  of  which  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  owns 
such  a  large  part. 

One  of  the  best  ways  in  which  you  can  prove  the 
sincerity  of  your  statement,  quoted  above,  which 
we  do  not  for  a  moment  question,  is  for  you  to  turn 
over  to  the  Federal  government  the  plant  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Companies,  and  to  ask  them  to  pay 
you  only  for  the  present  value  of  the  improvements 
which  you  have  made,  without  requesting  any  pay 
for  the  natural  resource,  which  God  gave  for  the 
use  of  all.  If  you  cannot  do  this  yourself,  will  you 
at  once  call  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  vari- 
ous companies  in  the  Standard  Oil  combination  and 
urge  such  action  as  a  measure  of  justice  to  the 
people  of  this  country?  We  believe  that  this  will 
be  the  most  successful  and  permanent  contribution 
you  could  make  to  the  establishment  of  democracy 
in  this  country,  and  such  action  would  unquestion- 
ably be  heard  of  in  Germany  and  add  to  the  grow- 
ing conviction  that  the  United  States  believes  in 
democracy,  i.  e.,  si>ecial  privilege  for  none  and 
equal  opportunity  for  all,  in  America,  as  well  as  in 
Germany. 

Transportation  Conference. 

At  the  conference  of  the  Emergency  League  to 
Consider  National  Transportation  and  Rate  Prob- 
lems, organized  by  F.  F.  Ingram,  which  met  in  De- 
troit, May  22  and  23,  resolutions  were  adopted  pro- 
testing against  any  increased  rates  except  on  the 
following  conditions: 

First,  It  is  made  certain  that  under  present 
rates,  with  the  service  efficiently  managed  and 
proper  economies  employed,  the  present  revenue 
would  be  insufficient.  Second,  and  then  only  on 
condition  that  the  recommendations  of  the  General 
Railway  Board  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
be  adopted  and  enforced.  Third,  that  the  total 
increase  of  revenue  shall  go  to  improvement  of 
service  and  that  no  greater  percentage  of  the  pres- 
ent revenue  be  diverted  from  the  service  expendi- 
tures. 

Protest  Against  Endorsement  of  Mitchel* 

The  Fusion  Committee  of  New  York  City,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  elements  which  sup- 
ported Mayor  Mitchel  four  years  aigo,  decided  on 
May  24  to  work  for  his  renomination  and  re-election 
in  November.  A  protest  against  this  action  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Society  to  Lower  Rents,  through  its 
president,  Frederic  C.  Leubuscher.    He  said  in  part: 

Four  years  ago,  the  Fusion  Committee,  of  which 
you  are  the  successors,  selected  Mr.  Mitchel  as 
your  candidate  for  the  Mayoralty.  While  he  was 
a  candidate  for  this  selection,  Mr.  Mitdiel  stated 
that,  if  elected,  he  would  not  do  anything  to  oppose 
a  referendum  in  the  fall  of  1914  transferring 
taxes  from  buildings  to  land  values  in  New  York 
City.  Six  weeks  after  he  took  office  as  Mayor,  Mr. 
Mitchel  voted  for  a  resolution  of  the  Comptroller 
in  the  Board  of  Estimate  for  a  committee  to  inves- 
tigate and  shelve  the  whole  <]uestion  of  taxation, 
and  thus  ignored  his  pre-election  pledge. 

Everv  informed  jperson  in  New  York  knows  that 
the  method  of  raismg  revenue  is  fundamental,  and 
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vastly  more  important  in  its  relation  to  rents, 
franchises,  etc,  than  any  other  issue. 

We  call  yeur  attention  to  the  fact  that  during 
the  four  years'  administration  of  the  gentleman 
whom  you  selected  for  the  chief  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative offices  in  this  city,  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  the  city  and  county  purposes  and  the 
city's  share  of  the  direct  state  tax  have  aggregated 
$816,055,652.50.  Of  this  sum  only  $357,974,253.26 
has  been  raised  bv  taxine  the  land  values  of  the 
city;  while  $458,081,399.24  has  been  secured  by 
taxing  the  workers  and  all  other  producers  of  the 
cit^,  through  taxes  on  buildings  and  indirect  taxes, 
which  come  chiefly,  like  the  taxes  on  buildings, 
from  the  ultimate  consumers  and  users. 

During  these  four  years  the  people  of  New  York 
have  contributed,  calculating  the  net  gn^und  rent 
at  only  5  per  cent.,  the  enormous  sum  of  $917,990,- 
266  to  the  land  owners  of  the  city.  As  you  are 
aware,  a  few  thousand  families  own  the  major  part 
of  the  value  of  land  in  New  York  City. 

We  respectfully  ask  whether  your  committee  out 
of  a  due  and  decent  self-respect  can  renominate 
one  who  so  openly  repudiated  his  pledge  to  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  on  the  most  vital  question  before 
them?  We  earnestly  ask  that  you  will  nominate 
a  man  whose  performance  is  consistent  with  his 
promise;  and  we  confidently  believe  that  you  will 
endorse  submitting  the  question  of  securing  reve- 
nue for  local  purposes  to  a  referendum,  because 
to  decline  to  do  so  is  to  serve  notice  to  the  voters 
that  you  do  not  trust  them. 

In  addition  to  the  Mayor's  shift  on  the  question 
of  the  referendum  referred  to,  it  is  worthy  of  com- 
ment that  his  campaign  manager  in  1918,  Sen. 
Ogden  L.  Mills,  has  introduced  and  had  passed  a 
bul  to  levy  a  three  mills  tax  on  corporations,  in 
order  to  relieve  land  speculators  and  further  op- 
press tenants.  No  public  opposition  was  voiced  to 
that  proposition  by  the  Mayor.  We  have  no  brief 
for  corporations  securing  privilege  or  monopolistic 
profits.  Most  members  of  this  Society  worked 
hard  for  a  rapidly  progressive  tax  on  large  in- 
comes, up  to  75  per  cent,  on  incomes  in  excess  of 
a  million  dollars,  but  the  Mayor  has  never  advo- 
cated this  democratic  method  of  financing  the  war. 
Is  it  possible  that  your  committee — organized  to 
oppose  the  alle^  graft  and  incompetence  of  Tam- 
many Hall — ^will  support  one  wno  has  been  a 
strong  upholder  of  the  exploitation  of  the  working 
people  and  legitimate  business  interests  of  this  city 
by  the  land  speculators? 


The  Germans  have  massed  enormous  numbers  of 
men  and  guns  on  this  front  in  an  effort  to  looatti  Hue 
grip  of  the  French  and  British  on  their  new  posi- 
tions, but  without  effect  Russian  officials  continiie 
to  urge  military  action,  but  no  movements  of  troops 
are  reported.  Italy  continues  to  hold  the  attention 
of  the  world  by  its  spirited  drive  toward  Trieste.  By 
repeated  and  almost  continuous  assaults  the  Italian 
troops  have  carried  the  Austrian  positions  on  a  front 
of  six  miles,  extending  from  Castagnavizza  to  the 
sea,  which  puts  them  in  possession  of  the  village  of 
San  Giovanni.  San  Giovanni  is  1,500  yards  north- 
west of  Duino,  the  fortified  town  on  the  coast  that 
is  spoken  of  as  the  key  to  Trieste.  More  than  23,000 
Austrian  prisoners  have  been  taken  during  the  ad- 
vance. The  movement  has  assumed  such  proportions 
as  to  require  the  withdrawal  of  large  forces  from 
other  pohits  to  re-enforce  the  Isonzo  front.  [See 
current  volume,  page  507.] 

m     * 

The  submarine  situation  appears  to  be  assuming 
a  decidedly  encouraging  appearance  for  the  Allies. 
Whether  the  continued  decrease  in  the  toll  of  ships 
is  due  to  greater  efficiency  in  patrolling  the  seas, 
with  the  addition  of  the  American  ships,  or  to  im- 
proved methods  of  destroying  the  submarines  is  not 
announced.  Confident  predictions  are  made  by  men 
in  authority  both  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain 
that  the  menace  is  now  under  control,  and  will  soon 
be  removed.  The  losses  by  mine  or  submarine  for 
the  week  announced  by  the  British  Admiralty  on  the 
23d  were  18  under  1,600  tons,  and  9  over  1,600  tons. 
This  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  preceding  week,  but 
maintains  the  low  average.  The  losses  by  mines  are 
said  to  exceed  those  by  submarines.  The  British 
transport  Transylvania  was  torpedoed  in  the  Medi- 
terranean on  May  4  with  a  loss  of  143  persons.  A 
French  Deputy  announced  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties on  the  25th  that  the  merchant  shipping  sunk 
since  the  beginning  of  1915  amounted  to  5,400,000 
tons.  Rear  Admiral  Lacaze,  French  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine, stated  that  with  the  shipping  now  building  the 
net  loss  for  1917  at  the  present  rate  would  be  4J500,- 
000  tons  out  of  40,000,000  tons.  All  ships,  he  said, 
would  be  armed  with  two  guns  by  October  1. 


Former  Socialist  Leaders  Expelled. 

A.  M.  Simons  and  Winfield  R.  Gaylord  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  Milwaukee  local  of  the  Socialist  party 
on  May  25  by  a  vote  of  68  to  2.  They  were  charged 
with 

First,  publicly  slandering  the  Socialist  party  and 
the  Socialist  national  convention. 

Second,  slandering  members  of  the  Socialist 
party  into  disrepute  and  danger  by  accusing  it  of 
sendmg  out  treasonable  material  and  of  treason- 
able conduct. 

Both  had  signed  a  letter  to  Senator  Hasting  of 
Wisconsin  ugring  that  the  resolutions  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  Socialist  convention  at  St.  Louis  in 
April  be  barred  from  the  mails. 

European  War. 

Heavy  fighting  has  Uken  place  at  intervals  on  the 
western  front  during  the  week,  but  without  mate- 
rially affecting  the  positions  of  the  contending  forces. 


Brazil  is  considering  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Germany.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  the  first 
reading  of  the  Government  measure  by  a  vote  of 
186  to  3.  There  appears  to  be  very  little  opposition 
to  the  pro-American  course  laid  down  by  Presid«it 
Braz.    Chili,  it  is  reported,  is  strongly  incline!  to 

follow  Brazil. 

e     * 

The  approaching  peace  conference  of  Socialists  at 
Stockholm  in  June  awakened  added  interest  in  this 
country  because  of  a  ruling  of  Secretary  of  State 
Lansing  denying  passports  to  the  American  dele- 
gates. This  action  was  taken  by  the  Secretary  under 
the  Logan  act  of  1799,  which  forbids  unauthorized 
persons  to  treat  directly  or  indirectly  with  foreign 
agents  regarding  controversies  of  the  United  States, 
under  imprisonment  of  three  years  and  a  fine  of 
$5,000.  The  three  delegates  from  this  country  were 
Victor  L.  Berger  of  Milwaukee,  and  Morris  Hillquit 
and  Algernon  Lee  of  New  York, 
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America's  part  in  the  war  is  still  that  of  famish- 
ing supplies  to  the  Allies,  and  making  preparations 
for  military  action  at  a  later  time.  Much  praise 
from  the  British  naval  officials  has  been  evoked  by 
the  advance  fleet  of  submarine  chasers.  General 
Goethals,  acting  for  the  Shipping  Board,  has  ac- 
cepted proposals  by  the  United  States  Corporation 
and  the  Lackawanna  Steel  and  Iron  Company  to  turn 
out  by  fabrication  processes  3,000,000  tons  of  steel 
shipping  in  eighteen  months.  Contracts  in  addition 
will  be  let  for  as  much  wooden  shipping  as  can  be 
placed. 

Russia. 

Many  disquieting  rumors  come  from  Petrograd 
and  from  other  parts  of  Russia,  but  there  appears  to 
be  nothing  to  warrant  a  prediction  regaitling  any 
Criven  course  or  action.  Labor  troubles  are  acute. 
The  men  and  the  employers  cannot  agree  upon  a 
basis  of  wages,  and  the  Government  has  in  many  in- 
stances been  compelled  to  take  arbitrary  action.  The 
spirit  for  prosecuting  the  war  to  a  conclusion  appears 
to  be  growing  stronger.  One  evidence  of  this  is  the 
German  admission  that  the  negotiations  for  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  Russia  have  failed.  Negotiations 
between  the  Allied  Ambassadors  and  the  Russian 
Foreign  Minister  on  the  question  of  the  Allies'  war 
policy  and  revision  of  treaties  have  been  marked  by 
a  spirit  of  good  will  and  a  desire  by  both  sides  to 
understand  the  others'  point  of  view.  Some  modi- 
fications of  the  Allies'  policy  are  predicted  to  accord 
with  Russia's  desires,  but  they  are  not  thought  to 
materially  interfere  with  the  purpose  of  the  war. 
The  next  four  weeks  are  looked  forward  to  as  de- 
termining the  stability  of  the  new  government.  The 
Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates  has 
issued  a  bulletin  urging  that  Russia  take  action  to 
prevent  the  '^destruction  of  the  allied  armies."  The 
latest  dispatches  announce  that  virtually  all  the 
divergent  political  organizations  are  now  supporting 
the  appeal  of  the  Minister  of  War,  Kerensky,  to  the 
troops  to  "Advance."  The  necessity  for  relieving 
the  pressure  on  the  western  front  by  attacking  in  the 
east  is  recognized,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  by 
generals  and  statesmen  to  arouse  the  soldiers  to  a 
sense  of  duty.    [See  current  volume,  page  607.] 


NOTES 


—New  York  traction  lines  on  May  28  asked  per- 
mission of  the  State  Public  Service  Commission  to 
make  an  extra  charge  of  two  cents  for  transfers. 

— Eighty-eight  corporations  and  individuals  were 
indicted  in  Boston  on  May  24  by  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  for  conspiracy  to  monopolize  commerce  in 
onions. 

— The  Italian  commission  to  the  United  States 
headed  by  Prince  Undine,  cousin  of  the  King  of 
Italy,  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  28d,  where  it 
has  begun  work  similar  to  that  effected  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  French  commissions. 

— ^A  system  of  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each 
has  been  found  by  the  British  Ck)vemment  to  pro- 
duce better  results  in  output  and  conservation  of 
health  than  two  shifts  of  twelve  hours,  or  one  shift 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours. 


— For  questioning  the  expediency  of  the  war  and 
refusing  to  pray  for  success  of  American  arms, 
Reverend  William  M.  Finke  of  Greenwich  Presby- 
terian Church  in  New  York  City  was  ousted  by  his 
congregation  on  May  23,  by  a  vote  of  210  to  124. 

— ^A  tornado  which  swept  on  May  26,  from  parts 
of  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Southern  Indiana  to 
Kansas  caused  174  deaths,  injured  1,019  and  de- 
stroyed much  property.  Mattoon,  Illinois,  Charles- 
ton, Illinois  and  Andale,  Kansas  are  the  places 
which  suffered  most. 

— A  mob  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  burned  to  death 
Eli  Person,  a  Negro  charged  with  murder  and  as- 
sault. The  plea  that  such  occurrences  would  be  pre- 
vented had  induced  the  Tennessee  legislature,  early 
in  the  year,  to  repeal  the  law  abolishing  capital  pun- 
ishment passed  by  its  predecessor. 

— The  Candian  League  for  the  Taxation  of  Land 
Values  is  distributing  700,000  copies  of  a  pamphlet 
calling  for  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  foodstuffs, 
agricultural  implements,  and  raw  material,  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  a  tax  of  one  per  cent  on  Canadian 
land  values,  which  it  declares  will  lower  the  cost  of 
living,  cheapen  the  farmer's  equipment,  and  force 
idle  land  into  use. 

— It  is  estimated  that  since  the  war  began  and 
down  to  October,  1916,  988,600  women  in  Great 
Britain  or  30.6  per  cent  of  the  number  employed  in 
July,  1914,  had  been  drawn  into  the  various  govern- 
mental, industrial  and  commercial  activities,  and 
that  in  October,  1916,  933,000  women  had  directly 
replaced  men  in  industry.  Many  of  these  women 
are  performing  operations  never  before  considered 
possible  for  them  to  do. 

— ^A  new  form  of  lease  adopted  by  apartment 
house  owners  of  New  York  City  provides  that  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  supply  heat  and 
hot  water,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  shall  not 
release  the  tenant.  Should  failure  to  supply  heat 
extend  over  a  period  of  48  hours  the  tenant  may  de- 
duct ten  per  cent  from  the  rent.  At  the  same  time 
increases  in  rent  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  are 
beine  asked,  the  high  price  of  coal  being  the  reason 
usually  given. 

— A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  English  Par- 
liament, with  the  assent  of  the  Government,  pro- 
viding for  the  re-districting  of  many  of  the  urban 
areas  of  the  kingdom  and  the  election  of  members 
of  Parliament  from  these  districts  by  proportional 
representation.  The  number  of  seats  to  which  the 
provisions  would  apply  appears  to  be  towards  two 
hundred.  As  these  provisions  received  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  official  Conference  on  Elec- 
toral Reform,  appointed  by  the  Asquith  Government 
last  fall,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  be 
enacted  into  law. 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

Eliminating  Hypocrisy  from  War. 

Chieago  Tribune.-^There  is  an  accepted  euphem- 
ism to  the  effect  that  it  is  beautiful  to  die  for  one's 
country.  The  death  of  an  able-bodied  man  might, 
in  circumstances,  be  beautiful  and  it  might  be  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  more  important  that  the  able-bodied 
man,  in  war,  kill  an  enemy  of  his  country  than  that 
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he  die  himself.  We  are  not  going  out  to  die»  but 
to  kill.  Dying  for  the  country  may  be  a  Wiutiful 
thing,  but  a  more  practical  thing  is  to  kill.  Let 
the  other  fellow  do  the  dying.  He  may  have  the 
beauty  of  it  for  whatever  it  is.  Pro  patria,  kill 
some  one  else.  It  is  a  dead  loss  to  die  for  your 
country.     It  is  a  clear  gain  to  make  the  enemy  die. 

The  State  Department's  Petty  Action. 

New  York  Evening  Post,  May  24.--The  action  of 
the  State  Department  in  refusing  passports  to  the 
American  delegates  to  the  Socialist  conference  at 
Stockholm  is  one  of  those  cases  which  may  be  sup- 
ported by  specific  reasons  of  prudence,  propriety, 
and  even  legality,  but  which  a  higher  reason  never- 
theless rejects.  The  first  impression  created  is  the 
painful  one  that  democratic  America  will  not  grant 
to  its  citizens  the  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
which  the  German  Government  is  allowing  its  So- 
cialist delegates.  The  dilemma  is  there,  whether  we 
suppose  that  our  conduct  proceeds  from  mere  disap- 
proval of  the  possibilities  at  Stockholm  or  from  fear. 
It  does  not  add  to  our  prestige  that  a  difference  of 
opinion  can  be  made  the  excuse  for  repressive  gov- 
ernmental action.  .  .  .  What  the  State  Depart- 
ment should  have  done  was  to  say  to  the  Stockholm 
delegates:  '^You  are  engaged  on  a  futile  and  an- 
noying enterprise,  but  if  you  must  go  and  talk,  here 
are  your  passports."  The  pertinence  of  the  Logan 
Act  of  1799  from  which  Secretary  Lansing  de- 
rives his  authority  brings  up  a  problem  of  subtle 
interpretation.  The  Act  prohibits  intercourse  be- 
tween an  American  citizen  and  a  foreign  govern- 
ment ''or  any  agent  or  officer  thereof."  The  gather- 
ing at  Stockholm  is  to  be  made  up  of  private  citi- 
zens holding  certain  political  and  economic  views. 
...  The  plain  fact  is  that  events  during  the  last 
fortnight  have  taken  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  at 
Stockholm.  Had  the  conference  met  early  in  May, 
there  might  have  been  reason  to  fear  that  it  would 
bend  its  energies  to  a  separate  peace  between  Russia 
and  the  Central  Powers.  The  idea  of  a  separate 
peace  is  now  dead.  .  .  .  But  if  there  is  no  par- 
ticular use  in  a  Socialist  conference  which  professes 
to  aim  only  at  what  the  Governments  of  Russia  and 
the  United  States  are  striving  for,  there  is  also 
no  danger  in^  it;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  should 
prefer  to  see  our  own  Government  willing  to  over- 
look a  certain  amount  of  possible  petty  annoyance 
for  the  sake  of  individual  liberty. 

Time  to  Abolish  All  Monarchs. 

The  Star  (San  Francisco)  June.— The  Detroit 
Free  Preee  calls  attention  to  the  inconsistency  of  the 
British  in  decrying  Kaiser  rule  while  retaining  mon- 
archy as  the  form  of  their  own  government  Says 
the  Free  Press: 

If  the  people  of  the  British  empire  really  be- 
lieve, as  their  spokesmen  frequently  say,  that  they 
are  fighting  Kaiserism  and  not  the  people  of  the 
central  kingdoms,  they  could  do  a  great  deal 
toward  bringing  the  war  to  an  end  hy  conveying  a 
hint  to  their  own  king  that  his  resignation  is  in 
order. 

England's  king  is  a  mere  figurehead,  it  is  true; 
the  real  head  of  the  government  is  the  premier,  who 
is  answerable  directly  to  the  people.    But  a  king  is  a 


very  expensive  luxury,  costing,  with  all  his  depend- 
ent relatives  and  satellites,  many  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  annually  to  the  toilers  of  the  empire. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  CHICAGO  SCHOOL  FIGHT. 

Again  are  the  people  stunned  by  the  Chicago  pub- 
lic ^ool  muddle.  This  time  it  is  an  amazing  out- 
burst of  personalities,  charges  and  recriminations — 
by  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Mayor  of  the  second  city  in  the  country,  which  calls 
nation-wide  attention  to  this  unseemly  and,  to  many, 
most  puzzling  squabble. 

The  fact  that  Mayor  Thompson  had  so  recently 
nominated  Mr.  Loeb  to  a  five-year  membership  on  a 
Board  of  Education  of  eleven  members  provided  by 
a  new  law,  signed  by  Governor  Lowden  last  month, 
and,  what  is  still  more  significant,  exerted  every 
ounce  of  City  Hall  and  Thompson-Lundin  political 
machine  influences  to  induce  aldermen  to  vote  for  his 
confirmation,  seems  to  justify  the  hope  that  honest 
men  may  get  something  of  their  just  dues  in  the 
premises. 

The  most  disquieting  thing  about  the  situation  is 
the  danger  that  on  account  of  the  general  disfavor  of 
Mayor  Thompson,  the  cause  of  a  long  series  of  coarse 
blunders  culminating  in  the  recoit  rudeness  to  the 
distinguished  European  visitors,  it  may  result  in  a 
hysterical  popular  judgment  which  would  tend  to 
make  a  hero  of  Jacob  M.  Loeb,  who  is  a  much  greater 
menace  to  the  ftrelfare  of  the  school  children  of  Chi- 
cago than  the  whole  city  hall  outfit 

Addressing  himself  to  Fred  Lundin,  the  Mayor's 
political  manager,  Mr.  Loeb  says,  ''You  will  charge 
me  with  the  betraying  political  confiidences.  That  is 
not  true.  The  truth  is  you  mistook  me  for  a  confed- 
erate and  an  accomplice  whom  you  could  use  for  your 
nefarious  purposes.  But  you  misjudged  your  man." 
In  view  of  the  cordial  co-operation  to  accomplish  a 
number  of  nefarious  purposes  during  the  past  two 
years  it  was  a  pardonable  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
political  boss. 

First  he  had  played  a  shameful  part  in  the  con- 
spiracy between  infiuential  persons  on  and  off  the 
Board  of  Education  to  badger  and  harrass  the  dis- 
tinguished superintendent  of  schools,  Ella  Flagg 
Young,  until  self-respect  compelled  her  to  resign,  to 
the  irreparable  loss  of  the  children  of  Chicago.  That 
such  a  thing  should  have  been  possible  shows  how 
sodden  we  are.  For  about  four  years  this  ''Master 
mind,''  to  use  the  happy  phrase  of  former  Health 
Commissioner  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Evans,  gave  to  the  public 
schools  something  of  peace  and  harmony  and  freedom 
necessary  to  effective  work.  Why  then  was  she 
forced  out?  What  could  have  been  the  real  reason 
for  the  secret  plotting  to  overthrow  the  successful 
administration  of  that  remarkable  woman  whose 
vision,  tact  and  professional  mastery  had  brought 
harmony  and  efficiency  out  of  strife  and  distrust? 

Again,  Mr.  Loeb  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  arbi- 
trary, not  to  say  brutal,  dropping  of  sixty-eight  suc- 
cessful teachers,  whose  re-election  had  been  recom- 
mended by  Superintendent  Shoop,  without  warning, 
trial,  specific  charges  or  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
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Why  were  those  efficient  teachers  turned  out  in  this 
outrageous  fashion? 

Finally  Loeb  and  Lundin  and  the  whole  city  hall 
influence  had  worked  together  most  harmoniously 
and  by  methods  indefensible  to  remove  from  the 
city  council  Professor  Charles  E.  Merriam,  whose 
powerful  and  upright  leadership  interfered  with  the 
plans  of  the  big  business  and  petty-politician  graft- 
ers. With  Merriam  in  the  council  not  only  were  mo- 
nopoly franchise  grants  endangered  but  assaults 
upon  the  public  schools  might  be  checked. 

Fundamentally  these  apparently  unending  school 
board  squabbles  are  due  to  the  inevitable,  irrepres- 
sible conflict  between  Privilege  and  Progress,  and, 
for  the  present,  monopoly  interests  are  in  control  in 
Chicago  and  Illinois.  It  is  probable  that  this  present 
rupture — ^this  recent  falling  out — is  due  to  this  very 
sense  of  security  on  the  part  of  the  powerful  inter- 
ests in  controL 

None  but  the  most  unsophisticated  can  believe  that 
Mr.  Loeb  gave  out  his  statement  quoted  above  with- 
out the  approval  of  some  of  the  big  ones  whom  he 
represents  on  the  Board  of  Education.  It  was  a 
bold,  almost  unheard  of  play,  and  let  us  hope  that  it 
may  prove  a  costly  one  for  the  interests.  Though 
Privilege  never  seemed  more  strongly  intrenched 
and  though  the  Loebites  seem  to  have  Uie  best  of  it, 
let  the  Lundinites  but  pass  the  word  that  the  mayor 
would  veto  all  franchise  ordinances,  and  the  mayor's 
school  board  nominations  would  probably  be  con- 
firmed with  surprising  alacrity. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  during  the  past  four 
years  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  Powers  in  their 
school  board  moves  has  been  to  crush  organized 
labor.  To  do  that  they  must  ''get"  the  Chicago 
Teachers'  Federation;  to  ''get''  the  federation  they 
had  to  get  rid  of  Mrs.  Young,  for  she  would  not 
make  war  upon  the  teachers.  Another  important 
consideration,  and  at  times  in  the  past  the  control- 
ling one,  is  that  of  the  sale  of  school  lands  and  the 
alteration  of  existing  school  land  leases.  Though 
the  Chicago  Herald  asks  editorially  whether  this 
isn't  the  "larger  thing  in  the  background,"  unless 
this  ruction  shall  result  in  revelations  which  will 
really  arouse  the  people,  there  is  danger  that  this 
heritage  will  pass  into  private  hands  no  matter 
which  crowd  controls  the  Board  of  Education. 

Side  issues  and  personal  consideration  enter' in, 
of  course,  as  they  do  in  all  such  struggles  where  the 
real,  controlling  reasons  are  never  given.  Both 
Thompson  and  Loeb  profess  to  have  only  the  good 
of  the  children  at  heart  If  we  judge  them  by  their 
fruits,  as  we  have  a  right  to  do,  neither  cares  a  straw 
for  the  children.  The  Interests  are  supreme.  Time 
and  again  the  leaders  of  the  Teachers'  Federation 
have  been  approached  by  accredited  representatives 
of  special  privilege  and  assured  that  they  will  have, 
without  a  struggle,  more  than  they  were  asking  in 
the  way  of  higher  salaries  if  they  would  withdraw 
their  support  from  organized  labor  in  its  efforts  to 
secure  the  Initiative  and  Referendum,  restrict  child 
labor  and  limit  the  hours  and  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  women  workers  and  of  labor  generally. 
Similar  assurances  have  been  given  if  they  would 
cease  opposition  to  certain  pending  vicious  legisla- 
tion. 


Chicago. 


WILEY  WRIGHT  MILLS. 


THE  ROAD  TO  INDIVIDUALISM.* 

In  our  opinion,  the  best  thing  to  be  said  in  be- 
half of  Individualism,  from  a  general  viewpoint,  is 
that  it  is  the  conception  which  allows  of  the  smallest 
amount  of  lies  and  humbugs;  with  it,  everything 
takes  place  in  the  open,  or  at  least,  when  necessity 
arises,  can  easily  be  brought  into  the  light.  On  the 
contrary,  all  that  flavors  of  Conununism  is  from 
its  origin  tainted  with  secrecy  and  falsehood;  Priv- 
ilege under  all  its  forms  steals  and  murders  at  will 
behind  the  stalking-horse  of  "general  interests"  or 
of  the  "imperious  needs  of  the  community;"  masks 
are  everywhere,  faces  nowhere.  Anonymous  and 
irresponsible  Bureaucracy  governs;  the  State,  as  an 
enormous  octopus,  pumps  and  poisons  the  blood  of 
the  nation.  If  the  terrible  period  which  we  are 
going  through  can  teach  us  a  lesson,  it  must  be 
^at  of  the  thoroughly  malevolent  character  of  the 
State  and  of  its  accomplice,  Conmiunism. 

The  road  to  true  Individualism  (not  to  the  hideous 
sham  which  has  for  so  long  masqueraded  under  its 
fair  name),  is  through  the  abolition  of  the  central 
government^  through  the  complete  suppression  of 
privilege,  and  through  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that,  outside  Agriculture,  no  occupation  can  be  use- 
ful or  even  honest  which  cannot  give  a  satisfactory 
proof  of  its  utility  and  of  its  honesty.  Our  civiliza- 
tion is  infected  with  parasitism,  the  cause  of  which, 
materially,  is  the  existence  of  Monopoly,  on  all 
hands;  but  the  cause  of  which,  morally  (and  here 
is  the  crux  of  the  matter),  is  our  miserable  admis- 
sion, in  the  teeth  of  all  evidence,  of  this  atrocious 
lie:  that  all  the  occupations  of  man,  whatever  they 
may  be,  are  equally  fruitful  (at  least  potentially), 
and   possess   the   power  of   returning  a   revenue. 

It  is  not  from  yesterday— for  instance,  from  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  steam,  electricity,  etc., — 
that  misery  under  all  its  aspects  reigns  on  our 
planet.  The  evil  has  existed  from  the  remote  day 
when  Agriculture  was  pushed  back  to  the  last  rank, 
other  pursuits,  such  as  Industry,  Bureaucracy,  Trade, 
Militarism,  Law-botching,  etc.,  following  in  grada- 
tion above  its  despised  sconce.  Of  course,  the  evil 
increased  both  in  magnitude  and  in  turpitude  in 
proportion  as  invention,  discoveries,  etc.,  were  shed- 
ding a  new  splendor  over  the  barren  or  parasitic 
occupations  and  as  Agriculture,  accordingly,  was 
falling  into  the  most  shameful  disrepute.  Our 
generations,  that  lived  and  grew  up  in  the  era  of 
great  cities  and  of  ceaseless  improvements  (gen- 
erally useless),  in  all  directions,  were  little  think- 
ing of  the  danger  which  mankind  was  running  by 
crushing  Agriculture  under  the  weight  of  parasitic 
Industry  and  Officialism,  by  trying  to  make  the  social 
pyramid  stand  on  its  apex.  To  awaken  them  to  the 
sense  of  the  realities,  will  the  unspeakable  abomina- 
tions of  this  war  be  sufficient?  Will  the  men  of 
tomorrow,  escaped  from  the  slaughter-pens,  under- 
stand the  hard  lesson  that  the  facts  are  impressing 
upon  them?    .    .    .  GEXHiGBS  dakien. 

Paris. 


[•  From  «  priTate  letter  received  by  Mrs.  Toteph  Fela  from 
Georges  DaHcn,  a  brilliant  French  writer  living  in  Paris.  It 
It  printed  as  a  ttunulating  and  thoufl^t-proroking  presentation 
of  the  land  question  from  a  general  and  radical  viewpoint] 
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A  CORRECTION. 

Your  issue  of  May  11  does  the  Billings  Montana 
Gaaette  a  gross  injustice,  and  I  would  ask  that  you 
run  a  correction.    You  state: 

Imposing  special  taxes  on  lands  is  not  going  to 

increase  production.     If  farmers,  etc 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  paper  never  gave  utter- 
ance to  those  words,  and  consequently  does  not  care 
to  stand  sponsor  therefor.  This  paper  simply  re- 
produced an  article— editorial— from  Butte  Post 
containing  those  words.  Due  credit  was  given  the 
Post  at  the  end  of  the  item. 

The  second  quotation  is  0.  K.  As  a  member  of 
the  defense  council,  I  feel  that  it  is  little  short  of 
criminal  that  only  one-tenth  of  this  state's  farm 
lands  is  being  cropped,  and  I  wrote  the  editorial  de- 
ploring that  fact.  By  soliciting  private  subscrip- 
tions, we  collected  quite  a  sum  of  money  in  this  dty 
— ^about  $25,000— and  secured  the  planting  of  6,400 
additional  acres  that  would  never  have  been  planted 
otherwise.  We  tried  in  vain  to  get  governmental 
"credit,"  as  distinguished  from  an  appropriation, 
realizing  as  the  President  said,  that  the  food  issue 
was  paramount.  The  persons  we  aided  were  chiefly 
homesteaders,  who  had  not  established  bank  credits 
and  could  not  borrow  because  possessing  no  title  to 
their  lands.  If  you  would  use  your  good  offices  and 
endeavor  to  induce  the  interior  department  to  hurry 
up  patents  so  that  they  do  not  have  to  wait  a  year 
or  two  after  they  prove  up,  that  is,  complete  their 
residence,  you  would  do  a  great  service  to  this  State, 
which  is  being  transformed  from  a  range  country 
into  a  rich  agricultural  district.  A  vast  majority 
of  this  idle  land  belongtf  to  the  government,  and  is 
not  held  by  private  individuals  as  you  seem  to 
think. 

Personally,  I  believe  Quick  is  one  of  the  live 
wires  of  official  Washington,  but  he  proved  power- 
less to  aid  us  in  securing  the  planting  of  additional 
acres  this  spring. 

I  hope  you  will  give  this  letter  the  same  promin- 
ence you  did  in  the  article  criticising  us,  which  as 
you  will  realize  was  wholly  unjustified  by  the  facts. 

LBON  SHAW, 

Billings,  Montana.  Editor,  The  Gazette. 

LIFE  IN  PORVENIR. 

I  was  hugely  interested  in  the  little  paragraph 
reprinted  in  The  Public  of  May  11  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  in  which  a  correspondent  says 
that  in  Porvenir,  on  the  Straits  of  Magellen,  '^here 
are  three  governments,  one  of  Chile,  another  of 
Argentina,  and  a  third  of  the  Labor  Federation, 
that  of  the  Labor  Federation  being  the  only 
one  which  anybody  seriously  acknowl^ges."  Fif- 
teen years  or  so  ago  I  was  in  Porvenir, 
which  is  on  the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
Porvenir  was  then  a  true  anarchist  settlement, 
for  there  was  no  judge,  law,  court,  policeman, 
soldier  or  church.  There  was  even  very  little 
money,  and  exchange  was  conducted  largely  by 
the  weighing  out  of  gold-dust.  But  no  one  had 
a  monopoly  on  the  land,  and  none  of  us  were  hun- 
gry nor  poor,  and  there  being  no  poverty,  there 
was  little  or  no  crime,  wherefore,  judge,  law,  court 
or  policeman  were  none  of  them  necessary.   Tierra 


del  Fuego,  while  apportioned  out  between  Chili  and 
Argentine,  had  no  international  disagreemente  wiAr 
in  its  borders,  so  the  soldier  was  not  needed  tiien. 
As  for  the  church,  frankness  was  so  extant  thai 
every  one  had  certainly  put  away  lying,  as  Eph.  iv:25 
has  it,  and  each  spoke  truth  with  his  neighbor,  being 
members  one  of  another.  ...  I  had  a  good  time 
there.  chablbb  J.  FiN<aB. 

Ripley,  Ohio. 

BOOKS 

A  VALUABLE  WAR  DOCUMENT 

▲  0«niiaa  DMtrter't  War  Xzp«fiMM».     Anosjinaai.     Pdb- 
liahed  by  B.  W.  HttebMh.  New  Yotic     Price  $1. 

This  is  one  of  tlie  wai*  books  of  personal  experi- 
ence, the  simple  direct  realism  of  which  bears  tiie 
indubitable  stomp  of  truth.  The  writer's  attitude 
throughout  is  entirely  neutral  and  probably  repree 
ents  the  feelings  of  most  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
opposing  armies.  The  book  s^ves  an  extraordinary 
impression  of  a  small  group  of  soldiers,  mere  tools, 
apparently  isolated,  storting  to  an  unknown  destina- 
tion, joining  and  becoming  part  of  a  vast  overwhelm- 
ing flood  which  burste  through  and  overflows  a 
dazed  and  torrifled  country.  This  sensation  of  air- 
gressive  driving  force  carries  through  the  book,  and 
also  the  feeling  of  impotence  which  paraliaed  any 
individual  desire  in  the  ranks  to  resist  the  overbear- 
ing behavior  of  officers.  One  is  appalled  by  the 
drive,  the  machine-like  inevitableness,  the  endlesa- 
ness  of  it  all.  Human  material  cracked,  broke,  was 
swept  aside— the  monster  moved  always  onward. 
Convincing  are  the  descriptions  of  the  civil  popula- 
tion caught  unawares  and  helpless,  and  the  frank 
stotemento  of  the  brutalizing  e^ect  wrought  on  the 
writer  and  his  comrades  by  the  sight  of  death  and 
suffering.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  on  ihe 
reader  who  after  the  first  shock  from  these  realistic 
accounte  of  ghastly  sights,  is  conscious  of  a  certain 
hardening  in  himself,  which  grows  rapidly  into 
anger  at  the  makers  of  war,  and  into  a  flighting 
desire  to  kill  this  monstrous  power  of  militarism 
which  enforces  the  lowest  slavery  even  on  a  vic- 
torious army.  Very  different  is  the  effect  of  such 
war  books  as  Well's  Mr.  Britling  or  Walpole's  Dark 
Forest  that  analyze  the  emotions  produced  by  tiie 
war  on  noncombatonte.  These  books  tond  rather 
to  leave  their  readers  with  strained  nerves  and  an 
overpowering  hopelessness.  It  is  the  concrete  reality 
of  a  documnt  like  this  of  the  German  deserter  that 
calls  to  a  vehement  hatred  of  war,  and  pledges  help 
to  stomp  out  the  abominable  thing. 

JOHN  WILU8  SLAUOHTBU 

COUNSEL  FOR  THE  DEFENCE 

The  Public  Defradar.  A  Necetsair  Fkctor  in  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice.  By  Mayer  C  Goldman.  Poblished  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     Price  $1.00,  net. 

Why  is  it  that  society  organized  to  act  in  a  legal 
capacity  is  always  accuser  and  prosecutor?  Why 
is  defense  left  to  whatever  provisions  the  accused  is 
able  to  make?  Should  not  the  state  as  dispenser 
of  justice  provide  a  public  defender  as  well  as  a 
public  prosecutor? 

This  book  brings  home  to  the  reader  two  startling 
«-fact8,  whidi  we  are  loth  to  admit,  but  which  it  is 
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useless  to  deny:  First,  that  despite  the  theoretical 
presumption  of  innocence,  society,  as  a  whole,  really 
presumes  the  accused  gcdlty  of  the  crime  charged, 
and  Second,  that  criminal  law  is  inequitably  admin- 
istered, and  that  society  does  and  must  suffer  from 
the  sense  of  wrong  due  to  partial  administration. 
Here  more  than  anywhere  else  the  curse  of  the 
poor  is  their  poverty,  and  the  rich  have  many  friends. 
Not  alone  does  poverty  cause  most  of  the  crimes 
conunitted,  but  punishment  of  accused  poor  is  more 
certain,  speedy  and  severe. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  society's  hounding  in- 
stinct will  diminish  with  the  growth  of  the  use  of 
the  psychopathic  laboratory  in  the  administration  of 
the  criminal  law.  likewise,  if  civilization  is  to 
endure,  voluntary  poverty,  which  is  the  chief  cause 
of  crime,  must  be  eliminated.  But  in  the  mean- 
time much  wrong  and  injustice  can  be  prevented, 
and  much  public  expense  avoided  by  a  general  use 
of  the  public  defender. 

The  suggestion  on  pp.  6-7,  that  the  public  defend- 
er should  ''in  certain  cases  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions" be  permitted  to  go  before  the  grand  jury, 
might  have  been  made  with  more  confidence.  So 
far  as  grand  juries  and  their  investigations  are 
concerned,  public  prosecutors  and  public  defenders 
should  be  on  a  par.  Grand  juries  should  be  free 
to  seek  and  disregard  the  advice  of  both  equally. 
Much  expense  and  humiliation  both  public  and  priv- 
ate could  be  avoided  if  the  two  public  officials 
agreed  that  certain  persons  previously  held  to  the 
grand  jury  by  coroners'  juries  and  examining  mag- 
istrates should  not  be  indicted.  Grand  juries  should 
be  free  to  disregard  such  stipulations  but  would  no 
doubt  give  them  consideration  with  corresponding 
public  benefit. 

WILEY  W.  MILLS. 
*      *     * 

"That's  a  maasiTC  atatue.  porter  1" 

Porter.— Yes,  sir.     The  hand  is  just  eleven  indies  across. 

Old  Man. — Is  that  so?  I  wonder  why  they  didn't  make  It 
twelve? 

Porter.--Och!  Sure,  then  it  would  have  been  a  foot.— 
Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Professor — ^The  boys  were  so  entranced  this  morn- 
ing that  they  remained  in  my  lecture  all  through  the 
dinner-hour. 

His  Daughter— Why  didn't  you  wake  them  up?— 
Tiger. 


NEW  TARIFFS  AFTER  THE  WAR 
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716  McLeod  Bldg.,  Edmonton,  Alberta.  Inquire  The  Public 
for  references. 

Me  WILL  GET  A  RUBBER  STAMP  with  your  name  and 
address,  not  over  two  lines.  Extra  lines  10c  each.  Raymond 
Benson,  Dept  P.,  Elgin,  IlL 

NEW  YORK  AND  VISITING  SINGLETAXERS  meet  at 
luncheon  every  Tuesday  at  Union  Square  Hotel,  Fourth  Avenue 
and  16th  Street,  New  York  City. 

YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA— Rich  Unds  and  business 
•pportonities  offer  you  independence;  Farm  lands,  $11  to  $80 
acre;  irrigated  lands,  $86  to  $60;  Twenty  years  to  nav;  $8,000 
loan  in  improvements,  or  ready  made  farms.  Loan  of  live  stock; 
Taxes  average  under  twenty  cents  an  acre;  no  taxes  on  improve- 
ments, personal  property,  or  live  stock.  Good  markets,  churches, 
schools,  roads,  telephones;  Excellent  climate — crops  and  live 
stodc  prove  it.  Special  homeseekers'  fare  certificates.  Write  for 
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the  past  of  the  colony,  and  suflBcient  descriptive  detail  to  form  an  excellent 
introduction  to  M.  Siegfried's  study  of  pohtics  and  administration  of  con- 
temporary New  Zealand.    . 

Publishers'  price,  $2.50.    Our  price,  $1.50  postpaid. 
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The  same  questions  that  were  put  to  Mr.  Post 
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answers. 
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Methods:  Part  II  discusses  Land  Value  Tax- 
ation as  a  Tax  Reform ;  Part  III  shows  how  In- 
dustrial Reform  will  come  from  the  reform  of 
our  taxation  methods;  in  Part  IV  expert  atten- 
tion is  given  to  questions. 
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To  Fundamental  Democrats: 


The  United  States  is  fighting  for  democracy.  It  is  fight- 
ing to  discredit  autocracy  and  irresponsible  power,  to  estab- 
lish the  principle  that  governments  and  nations  must  have 
no  purpose  that  conflicts  with  the  freedom  and  well-being 
of  tiie  individual  every^^ere. 

We  must  be  vigilant  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  We 
must  prevent  perversion  of  our  war  aims.  We  must  keep 
what  of  democracy  we  have  already  gained,  and  we  must 
safeguard  the  processes  by  which  we  ^all  gain  more. 
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Editorial 


Reports  of  anarchistic  uprisings  in  Russia 
may  or  may  not  be  exaggerated.  But  if  all 
that  is  reported  were  true  it  need  surprise  no 
one.  There,  as  in  other  countries,  the  demand 
for  orderly  economic  and  social  reform  has 
been  met  by  the  request  to  *Vait  until  the 
war  is  over."  Such  postponement  must  cre- 
ate indignation  and  disgust  among  those  who 
realize  that  they  have  already  been  compelled 
to  wait  too  long,  and  have  good  reason  to  sus- 
pect that,  the  war  once  over,  there  will  be 
further  dilly-dallying  in  the  interest  of  vested 
wrong.  If  indignation  leads  to  violent  out- 
breaks, the  responsibility  must  be  placed  on 
those  who  would  make  the  war  a  pretext  for 
withholding  justice  from  the  people.  Like 
causes  produce  like  effect.  Russia  is  not  the 
only  belligerent  nation  in  which  the  people 
have  been  asked  to  endure  needless  injustice 
until  peace  comes.  This  policy  may  have  dis- 
astrous consequences  in  these  other  nations 

also. 

*     *     * 

That  imports  of  toys  from  Japan  have  in- 
creased 125  per  cent  disturbs  the  Americcm 
Economist  In  its  issue  of  June  1  it  repro- 
duces approvingly  a  statement  to  that  effect 
from  the  Tazewell,  Virginia,  Republican, 
which  also  speaks  of  the  low  wage  paid  Jap- 
anese toy  makers  and  ends  with  this  com- 
ment: 

Heretofore  Austria,  Germany  and  Belgium  have 
been  our  chief  competitors  in  the  toy  trade.  They 
have  been  temporarily  eliminated  by  the  war  as 
trade  rivals.  Japan,  paying  a  still  smaller  wage,  is 
reaping  the  benefit. 

From  which  we  infer  that  in  spite  of  lower 
wages  the  Japanese  toy  industry  cannot  com- 
pete with  Germany,  Austria  or  Belgium  in  a 
neutral  market.  It  required  a  war  which 
shut  out  European  toys  to  give  the  Japanese 
product  a  chance.  Lower  wages  can  not  nec- 
essarily imply  lower  cost  of  production.  The 
Republican's  statement  shows  that  efficient 
labor  needs  no  tariff  protection. 


Senator  Broussard  of  Louisiana  appar- 
ently  is  trying  to  claim  descent  from  the 
famous  horseleech  family  mentioned  in  Prov- 
erbs, whose  two  daughters  cried:  "Give, 
give."  When  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
in  its  effort  to  finance  the  war,  undertook  to 
lay  a  small  tax  on  sugar  the  Senator  from  the 
Pelican  State  protested.  With  a  tax  of  half 
a  cent  a  pound  on  domestic  sugar  the  Sen- 
ator said  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  would 
be  hard  hit.  Such  is  the  result  of  coddling. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  the  people  of 
this  country  have  been  paying  millions  of 
dollars  every  year  to  the  sugar  growers  of 
Louisiana.  This  monstrous  toll  has  been  col- 
lected from  the  poor  of  the  country — for 
sugar  is  the  food  of  the  poor — ^under  Repub- 
lican administrations  and  under  Democratic 
administrations.  It  has  amounted  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  And  yet  when 
the  country  is  in  trouble  and  must  have 
money;  when  the  cost  of  living  is  burden- 
some and  the  price  of  sugar  has  been  more 
than  doubled,  the  pampered  industry  is  **hard 
hit"  by  a  tax  of  half  a  cent  a  pound.  Of  such 
ai-e  the  fruits  of  protection. 


President  John  P.  White  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  stands  on  firm  ground  when 
he  insists  on  the  propriety  at  this  time  of  a 
campaign  to  organize  the  coal  miners  in  Ken- 
tucky. Complaint  is  made  by  the  operators 
that  the  union  activities  threaten  to  destroy 
harmony  and  interfere  with  coal  production. 
Mr.  White  points  out  that  there  will  be  no 
discord  and  no  interruption  if  the  operators 
cease  discharging  men  for  joining  the  union. 
The  Mine  Workers  have  pledged  their  loy- 
alty and  co-operation  to  the  Government  in 
its  war  for  democracy.  They  show  real 
statesmanship  in  insisting  at  this  time  that 
no  obstacle  shall  be  raised  to  the  application 
of  democratic  principles  to  the  operation  of 
the  mines.    The  operators  find  themselves  in 
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the  position  of  calling  for  government  aid 
and  approval  for  a  policy  of  denying  to  their 
employees  a  right  that  cannot  be  questioned 
without  repudiating  the  principles  for  which 
the  Nation  is  at  war. 


The  proposed  tax  of  $5  on  molasses  and 
$20  on  grain  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  will  have  the  same  effect  upon 
the  making  of  whiskey  that  the  Federal  tax 
of  ten  per  cent  on  State  bank  notes  had  on 
bank  note  circulation.  Not  a  person  in  the 
United  States  doubts  the  effect  of  such  a  tax. 
Not  a  Congressman  or  a  college  professor 
will  question  it.  Neither  will  they  go  on  rec- 
ord as  denying  that  the  same  principle  will 
apply  to  vacant  land ;  that  is,  that  a  tax  of  a 
hundred  per  cent  of  the  rental  value  will 
drive  out  of  existence  all  vacant  land  that  has 
value.  And  the  only  way  to  destroy  vacant 
land  is  to  put  it  to  use.  The  tax  on  whiskey 
materials  to  conserve  foodstuffs,  therefore, 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  similar  tax  on 
vacant  land  in  town  and  country. 


Republican  Congressmen,  under  Mann's 
leadership,  co-operating  with  a  small  band 
of  true  Democrats,  defeated  press  censorship 
in  the  House.  Mann  and  his  followers  were 
never  in  such  good  political  company  as  when 
they  stood  by  Keating,  Crosser,  Gordon,  and 
others  opposed  to  sacrifice  of  democracy  on 
any  pretext.  In  standing  thus  they  have  per- 
formed a  valuable  public  service,  helping  to 
make  the  country  safe  for  whatever  democ- 
racy an  uncensored  press  may  still  conserve. 


Since  there  is  little  hope  that  Congress  will 
refrain  from  imposing  new  taxes  on  indus- 
try, a  suggestion  offered  by  the  Texas  State 
Federation  of  Liabor  deserves  consideration. 
The  Federation  urges  relief  of  industry  from 
State  and  local  taxes.  In  that  way  the  Fed- 
eral burden  can  be  more  easily  borne.  Since 
Congress  favors  landowners  by  refraining 
from  putting  any  tax  on  land  values,  the 
State  can  derive  from  that  source  whatever 
revenue  may  be  needed  to  compensate  for 
exemption  of  industry.  This  policy  will  have 
an  additional  advantage  in  that  it  will  stimu- 
late to  a  considerable  extent  the  production  of 
food. 


Official  Timidity— Or  What? 

The  two  most  pressing  problems  at  Wash- 
ington are  those  of  revenue  and  food.  To 
mobilize  agriculture  expresses  the  purpose 
of  much  intense  activity  and  prolonged  agi- 
tation and  discussion  in  the  executive  de- 
partments and  in  Congress. 

We  must  feed  the  allied  world.  And  we 
must  raise  about  $10,000,000,000  this  year 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Fully  $1,500,000,- 
000  of  this  sum  must  be  raised  by  taxation, 
in  addition  to  the  $1,300,000,000  required  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  government. 

Ultimately  and  fundamentally,  the  food 
problem  is  one  of  production.  This  is  recog- 
nized and  proclaimed.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  induce  the  planting  of  larger  areas, 
the  growing  of  bigger  crops.  The  shortage 
of  farm  labor  is  admitted,  and  elaborate  plans 
are  afoot  providing  for  the  enlisting  of  men 
and  boys. 

What  are  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  farm 
situation?  Responsible  government  officials 
are  authority  for  so  stating  them  as  to  estab- 
lish the  following  factors  of  controlling  im- 
portance: a  little  more  than  half  the  farm 
land  in  the  United  States  is  being  cultivated; 
farm  tenantry  is  rapidly  increasing — ^nearly 
half  the  acreage  of  the  country  is  cultivated 
by  tenant  farmers,  and  therefore  wastef uUy 
and  poorly  cultivated ;  farm  land  values  have 
increased  200  per  cent  between  1900  and 
1916;  they  increased  25.7  per  cent  between 
1912  and  1916 ;  the  tsrpical  farm  hand  is  to- 
day a  homeless,  migratory  laborer,  who  can- 
not hope  ever  to  own  a  farm;  the  man  of 
small  capital  and  a  bent  for  farming  cannot 
buy  a  farm  and  by  working  it  earn  a  decent 
interest  on  his  investment,  because  land 
prices  are  based  on  speculative  value  rather 
than  present  earning  capacity. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  becomes  easy 
to  understand  why  a  vast  acreage  is  held  out 
of  use  by  owners  who  regard  their  holdings 
as  speculation ;  why  ambitious  men  and  boys 
do  not  flock  to  the  country  for  farm  service; 
why,  in  spite  of  our  great  natural  resources, 
we  are  threatened  with  a  food  shortage. 

But  apparently  the  facts  here  set  down  are 
not  in  mind.  Apparently  they  are  being  ig- 
nored by  those  responsible  to  the  nation  for 
its  agricultural  mobilization.  For  no  single 
measure  has  been  proposed  for  dealing  with 
the  problem  here  involved.    On  the  contrary, 
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by  adopting  systems  of  taxation  that  throw 
heavy  burdens  on  industrial  enterprise,  the 
Government  is  moving  in  a  direction  that 
will  still  further  inflate  land  values  and  still 
further  stimulate  the  buying  of  farm  lands, 
not  for  use,  but  as  a  speculation.  What  bet- 
ter device  than  to  withdraw  funds  from  pro- 
ductive industry,  invest  them  in  land,  and 
hold  the  land  idle  imtil  the  growing  com- 
munity needs  still  further  enhance  its  value? 
For  the  man  who  can  afford  to  forego  inter- 
est and  dividends  on  his  investment  for  a  few 
years,  this  offers  an  easy  means  of  evading 
the  income  tax  and  other  taxes.  And  the  re- 
ward will  be  sure,  liand  values  are  mount- 
ing at  the  rate  of  at  least  5  per  cent  a  year. 
This  was  the  rate  for  tiie  years  preceding  the 
war,  and  it  is  accelerated  now. 

Is  there  no  remedy,  then?  And  if  so,  are 
officials  in  Washington  unaware  of  it?  A  rem- 
edy exists,  and  it  is  seen  and  appreciated  by 
high  government  officials  now  occupying 
strategic  positions  from  which  they  could 
procure  its  application. 

That  remedy  is  to  tax  land  values  and 
thereby  to  discourage  the  holding  of  land  out 
of  use,  to  penalize  the  speculator  and  the 
profiteer  in  favor  of  the  actual  farmer  and 
producer,  and  to  raise  war  revenues. 

Official  Washington's  neglect  of  these  con- 
trolling factors  in  the  food  problem  and  of  the 
remedy,  the  eflScacy  of  which  is  recognized,  is 
one  of  the  strangest  political  phenomena  of 
the  day.  Such  authoritative  experts  on  agri- 
culture as  Commissioner  Herbert  Quick  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Carl  Vrooman  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  realize  the  need  for  action 
along  the  line  of  land  value  taxation.  They 
are  doing  what  they  can.  So  does  Secretary 
Lane  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  who 
has  stated  that  ''no  one  is  entitled  to  that 
which  he  does  not  use,"  and  who  upholds  the 
wisdom  of  a  tax  on  idle  land  at  the  present 
time. 

Why,  then,  this  amazing  failure  in  attack- 
ing and  dealing  adequately  with  our  most 
pressing  internal  problem?  There  are  dif- 
ficulties, it  is  true,  in  finding  the  best  ways 
and  means.  But  they  are  not  serious.  An 
investigation  by  the  Tariff  Commission  or  a 
Congressional  committee  would  discover  a 
practical  and  equitable  method  for  the  levy- 
ing of  a  lan<^l  tax.  It  is  a  time  when  the  Con- 
stitution is  being  liberally  construed  when- 


ever a  narrow  construction  is  found  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  national  needs,  and  certainly 
the  prohibition  of  direct  taxes  on  otiier  than 
a  population  basis  was  never  intended  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  federal  land  tax  under 
the  conditions  that  now  prevail.  Just  the 
proclamation  of  the  need  for  such  a  levy  by 
those  in  power  at  Washington  would  go  far 
toward  accomplishment.  State  and  local  au- 
thorities could  be  induced  to  co-operate  in 
shaping  their  tax  programmes,  and  concert- 
ed action  could  be  obtained  even  without  act 
of  Congress.  The  fact  that  American  wage 
earners  as  represented  by  Mr.  Gompers  are 
urging  a  federal  land  tax,  and  that  labor  is 
joined  in  the  demand  by  such  an  organiza- 
tion of  farmers  as  the  Washington  State 
Grange,  with  20,000  farmer  members,  should 
be  only  the  least  of  the  factors  that  call  for 
official  action. 

These  are  the  days  when  we  are  to  test 
our  democracy.  They  are  the  days  when  our 
leaders  are  to  demonstrate  whether  the  old 
habit  of  political  timidity  is  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  furthering  at  home  the  cause  for 
which  thousands  are  to  die  abroad.  It  is  a 
time  requiring  more  than  lip-service  from 
those  in  power.  It  is  a  time  to  prove  that, 
with  respect  to  our  democratic  ideal,  our 
leaders  are  not  like  those  villagers  of  Samuel 
Butler's  novel,  who  would  have  been  "equally 
outraged  by  the  denial  of  Christianity  or  the 
practice  of  it." 

Some  Sinister  Suggestions. 

If  the  war  is  anyone's  business  it  is  that 
of  the  American  people.  And  being  their  af- 
fair the  question  of  peace  terms  must  be  also. 
But  that  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the 
Federal  Committee  on  Information  headed 
by  George  Creel,  for  among  other  recent  rec- 
ommendations to  the  press  is  one  to  avoid 
"speculation  about  possible  peace."  The  rea- 
son given  is  that  "peace  reports  may  be  of 
enemy  origin,  put  out  to  weaken  the  combina- 
tion against  Germany."  Such  an  objection 
is  easily  urged  though  it  be  utterly  baseless. 
A  peace  proposition,  like  any  other,  can  and 
should  be  decided  on  its  merits  regardless  of 
its  origin. 

Some  time  or  other  terms  of  peace  will  be 
agreed  upon.  Before  such  an  agreement 
some  one  must  propose  them  and  they  must 
be  discussed.  If  the  press  should  not  talk 
about  them  the  public  must  remain  in  ignor- 
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ance,  and  the  final  agreement  will  not  be  one 
in  which  the  people  have  had  any  part  That 
would  be  incompatible  with  democracy.  A 
war  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy" 
can  not  accomplish  its  end  that  way. 

A  suggestion  worthy  of  consideration  is 
that  no  mention  be  made  of  tiireats  or  plots 
against  the  President  or  other  officials  un- 
less announced  from  authoritative  sources. 
Since  some  papers  insist  on  distorting  tiie 
most  trifling  incident  into  a  plot  of  that 
kind  the  suggestion  is  a  fit  one  for  times  of 
peace,  as  well  as  war,  for  attacks  on  private 
individuals  as  well  as  on  public  officials.  But 
such  restraint  should  be  voluntary.  The 
most  unrestrained,  unscrupulous,  sensational 
journalism  is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  official 
censorship. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  in  reporting  ar- 
rests of  persons  alleged  to  be  concerned  in 
such  plots,  newspapers  should  misrepresent. 
They  should  say  tiiat  the  charge  is  "disorderly 
conduct."  Unfortunately  police  and  secret 
service  men  have  been  known,  even  in  times 
of  peace,  to  arrest  innocent  but  obnoxious 
persons  on  trumped-up  charges.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  railroad  such  persons  to 
the  penitentiary,  or  even  to  the  gallows.  Is 
it  safe  to  increase  opportunities  for  affairs 
of  that  kind  by  protecting  them  from  pub- 
licity? On  the  whole  such  recommendations 
as  these  indicate  what  has  been  avoided  by 
defeat  of  the  censorship  section  of  the  Es- 
pionage bill. 

An  Unwise  National  Cleavage. 

America  has  been  peculiarly  subject  to 
harmful  divisions  of  population.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  whites  and 
the  blacks,  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics, 
which  for  the  present  seem  almost  inevitable, 
we  have  had  the  North  and  the  South,  the 
East  and  the  West,  the  native  and  the  for- 
eign-bom, and  numerous  other  divisions ;  but 
a  new  division  is  now  apparent  that  should 
receive  the  serious  attention  of  those  who 
have  at  heart  the  real  welfare  of  the  country, 
the  nationalized  and  the  non-nationalized. 
During  the  days  of  free  land  immigrants  that 
came  spread  over  the  country  and  were 
quickly  assimilated  by  those  already  nation- 
alized. But  since  practically  all  the  natural 
opportunities  for  self-employment  have  come 
under  private  control,  and  have  been  made 
matters  of  speculation,  the  new  arrivals  have 


shown  a  marked  tendency  to  gather  in  cities, 
manufacturing  centers,  or  mining  regions, 
where  they  have  maintained  such  large  and 
compact  units  of  their  own  nationality  that 
they  have  received  less  impress  from  native 
Americans. 

Even  the  public  school,  that  greatest  of  all 
melting  pots,  has  in  numerous  cases  failed  of 
its  due  effect  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  many 
instances  the  children  are  practically  all  for- 
eign, and  so  tend  to  perpetuate  the  national 
characteristics  of  their  parents.  This  condi- 
tion was  looked  upon  by  far-seeing  men  and 
women  before  the  war  as  unjust  to  these 
people.  It  is  now  becoming  apparent  that  it 
is  unjust,  as  well,  to  the  natives.  For  it 
raises  an  unnecessary  barrier  between  the 
two,  preventing  them  from  understanding 
each  other,  and  leading  them  into  antagon- 
ism instead  of  co-operation.  This  is  quite 
apparent  during  the  present  confusion  over 
registration,  conscription,  and  the  various 
movements  in  connection  with  the  war. 
Large  numbers  of  foreign-bom  citizens,  who 
have  but  slight  knowledge  of  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  are  in  doubt  as  to  their  duty 
in  the  present  crisis.  And  because  of  the 
isolation  in  which  they  have  lived  they  are 
seeking  advice,  not  from  natives  who  could 
give  them  the  American  point  of  view,  but 
from  aliens  of  their  own  race  and  religion 
who  cannot  as  yet  appreciate  what  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  American  idea. 

This  is  leading  to  needless  friction.  It  is 
causing  some  to  entertain  thoughts  of  hatred 
toward  the  Nation.  Though  they  have  come 
from  countries  where  heredity  rules,  where 
privilege  comes  of  birth,  where  their  religion 
is  proscribed,  where  civil  rights  are  abridged, 
the  ballot  denied,  army  service  is  universal, 
and  education  is  denied  them,  it  is  all  forgot- 
ten because  they  find  here  that  Americans  are 
not  living  up  to  their  own  ideals.  "Is  this  a 
free  country?"  they  ask  sarcastically.  No, 
it  is  not  a  free  country.  There  can  be  no 
free  country  until  there  is  a  citizenship  that 
is  omniscient.  But  this  country  and  other 
countries  will  approach  freedom  as  the  citi- 
zens grow  Hi  understanding.  There  is  not  a 
law  nor  a  constitution  in  the  country  that  is 
not  subject  to  the  will  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  Every  law  rests  upon  the  ballot 
And  the  ballot  is  given  to  citizens  regardless 
of  property  qualifications,  or  even  of  intel- 
lectual or  educational  fitness.     We  have  in 
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fact  a  popular  government;  and  such  abuses 
and  injustices  as  we  suffer  are  due  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  voters. 

This  is  the  thought  that  should  go  to  the 
critics  of  American  institutions.  Instead  of 
looking  upon  the  government  as  an  oppres- 
sive agency  laid  upon  us  from  without,  as  the 
Czar's  rule  was  imposed  upon  the  Russian 
people,  it  should  be  considered  as  the  control 
of  a  stock  company,  where  all  the  members 
have  equal  voice.  But  equal  voice  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  company  does  not  necessarily  as- 
sure a  wise  policy ;  it  will  still  be  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  the  stockholders. 

The  American  Government  cannot  be  per- 
fect because  it  is  composed  of  human  beings. 
Yet  it  is  not  without  merit,  and  it  will  grow 
better  just  in  the  degree  that  citizens  acquire 
wisdom.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  either 
by  the  newcomers  or  by  the  native  bom  that 
conditions  in  this  country  have  undergone 
great  changes  in  the  last  half  century.  The 
stories  of  America  that  went  back  to  the  op- 
pressed peoples  of  Europe  as  late  as  the  be- 
ginning of  tie  last  quarter  of  the  last  century 
were  of  a  land  of  boundless  opportunity,  a 
land  where  every  willing  man  could  have  a 
farm  almost  for  tiie  asking,  and  where  indus- 
try was  quickly  rewarded  with  independence. 
That  was  really  the  condition  here.  In  those 
days  when  man  had  not  a  tithe  of  the  labor- 
saving  devices  of  the  present,  it  was  a  com- 
mon thing  to  see  a  poor,  ignorant  immigrant, 
unable  even  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
country,  go  upon  a  homestead,  and  by  the 
time  his  children  had  gone  through  the  pub- 
lic schools  become  a  substantial  citizen  of  the 
country. 

But  conditions  have  changed.  There  is  no 
more  free  land  for  native  or  foreigner.  And 
in  spite  of  all  that  science  and  invention  have 
added  to  the  power  of  labor  it  becomes 
harder  and  harder  to  live.  Hard  for  the 
native,  it  is  doubly  hard  for  the  immigrant. 
It  is  natural  that  the  later  arrivals  should 
feel  keen  disappointment  over  the  reality,  as 
compared  with  the  stories  that  induced  their 
coming.  But  they  should  not  be  permitted 
to  cherish  the  belief  that  what  tiiey  have 
found  necessarily  inheres  in  our  government 
or  in  our  institutions.  These  deficiencies  are 
not  conscious  delinquencies.  They  are  rec- 
ognized by  only  a  comparatively  few  citizens. 
As  fast  as  they  convince  other  citizens,  na- 
tive and  foreign-bom,  of  the  truth  the  evils 


will  be  cured,  and  the  country  will  move  on 
toward  a  further  realization  of  its  ideals. 

The  present  duty  of  those  who  know  is  not 
to  abuse  the  government  for  its  failure  to 
establish  liberty,  but  to  enlighten  their  fellow 
citizens  as  to  how  they  may  obtain  liberty. 
The  citizens  have  the  power ;  all  they  lack  is 
the  knowledge. 

No  Royal  Road  to  Liberty. 

China  is  having  her  troubles  no  less  than 
Russia.  And  both  are  paying  the  price  de- 
manded of  all  who  would  rise  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  plane,  that  is,  personal  and  individ- 
ual experience.  Leaders  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion devised  all  manner  of  wonderful  consti- 
tutions to  set  up  liberty,  but  none  would  work. 
It  was  only  by  long  and  bitter  experience,  an 
experience  marked  by  bloodshed  and  many 
disappointments,  that  France  achieved  what 
she  has  today.  And  the  United  States  though 
favored  by  situation  and  origin  is  still  a  long 
way  from  the  realization  of  its  ideals.  How 
unreasonable  then  to  expect  these  newer  re- 
publics to  set  aside  the  institutions  of  ages, 
and  launch  forth  in  peace  upon  the  un- 
troubled waters  of  freedom. 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
new  should  displace  the  old  without  disturb- 
ance. Particularly  is  this  true  of  liberty. 
For  liberty  is  not  a  material  thing  to  be  fash- 
ioned by  tiie  hand  of  man,  an  instrument  to 
be  made,  a  vegetable  to  be  grown,  or  an  object 
that  can  be  created.  It  is  an  idea  in  the 
minds  of  men.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  it  be 
in  the  minds  of  a  few  men.  The  mass  of 
the  people  may  not  know  anything  about  mak- 
ing shoes,  yet  the  few  who  do  can  supply  the 
Nation.  But  liberty  prevails  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  persons  who  entertain 
the  idea.  So  long  as  any  man  lacks  the  idea 
all  others  will  suffer  impairment  of  their  lib- 
erties. The  individual  may  be  abstemious  in 
drink  and  food,  he  may  be  a  Christian  or  a 
vegetarian,  regardless  of  what  others  are; 
but  he  cannot  by  himself  be  free. 

A  few  people  in  both  China  and  Russia  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  liberty;  but  the 
great  mass  even  of  those  who  desire  a  free 
form  of  government  are  ignorant  as  to  its 
nature  and  the  way  to  get  it.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  those  countries 
know  what  oppression  is ;  and  their  impulse 
is  to  strike  at  the  oppressor.  What  they  are 
slow  to  realize  is  the  fact  that  oppression  was 
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endured  because  of  their  ignorance,  and  that 
other  oppressors  will  follow  as  long  as  the 
ignorance  endures.  The  mere  wish  to  be  free 
no  more  brings  freedom  than  the  wish  to 
swim  or  to  fly  brings  command  of  the  water 
or  air.  Knowledge  must  follow  the  wish, 
and  knowledge  is  acquired  by  slow  and  labor- 
ious experience. 

Occidentals  are  so  imperfectly  informed  of 
the  Oriental  mind  that  it  would  be  foolish  to 
predict  the  course  of  the  Chinese  struggle  for 
liberty,  but  Russia  is  in  such  close  touch  with 
European  countries  that  it  does  not  seem  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  her  people  will  be 
somewhat  influenced  by  their  experience. 
The  French  Revolutionists  had  almost  no  pre- 
cedents to  guide  them.  Never  before  had 
the  disinherited  of  a  great  nation  acquired  ab- 
solute power.  Mistakes  were  inevitable.  But 
those  mistakes  should  be  apparent  to  Rus- 
sians, and  a  study  of  the  French  struggle 
should  steady  them  in  their  purpose.  It  is 
not  now  a  question  of  how  much  liberty  doc- 
trinaires can  put  into  a  paper  constitution, 
but  how  much  can  be  got  into  the  heads  of 
the  Russian  and  Chinese  people. 

How  to  Evade  the  Income  Tax. 

lUj  framing  the  revenue  bill  Congress  has 
left  a  legal  way  open  to  evade  proposed  taxes 
on  large  incomes,  without  investing  in 
Government  bonds.  The  way  is  shown  by 
a  wide  awake  realty  broker  and  exploited  in 
the  real  estate  column  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dis- 
patch of  May  30.  After  calling  attention  to 
heavy  impending  income  taxes  the  broker 
says: 

It  would  therefore  seem  good  business  for  those 
having  such  incomes  to  switch  their  investments  from 
revenue  producing  securities  or  to  trade  such  securi- 
ties for  vacant  lands.  Vacant  lands  will  produce  no 
immediate  income  and  therefore  bear  no  Federal  tax. 
State,  county  or  municipal  taxes  that  may  be  paid 
on  vacant  lands  are  allowed  as  a  set-off  in  making 
up  income  tax  returns.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
the  increasing  value  of  vacant  lands,  particularly 
during  a  period  of  industrial  and  agricultural  activ- 
ity and  high  wages  as  must  exist  during  the  next 
few  years.  If  the  lands  are  not  sold  until  after  the 
present  period  of  war  taxes  has  passed,  this  large 
profit  will  escape  heavy  war  taxes  entirely. 

There  seems  to  be  no  flaw  in  this  argu- 
ment, and  the  enterprising  broker  deserves 
all  the  business  he  may  get  thereby.  It  is 
the  one  method  of  evasion  which  may  in  all 
fairness  be  put  down  as  not  displeasing  to 
those  responsible  for  the  revenue  bill.     In 


spite  of  much  urging  they  refused  to  in- 
sert any  provision  for  land  value  taxation. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  from  this  that 
Congress  is  as  eager  to  stimulate  investment 
in  vacant  land,  as  in  war  bonds.  And  it  is 
no  less  unreasonable  for  the  person  to, fed, 
who  evades  the  income  tax  through  such  an 
investment,  that  he  is  carrying  out  some  pa- 
triotic purpose  which  our  statesmen  in  Wash- 
ington have  in  view.  Possibly  they  consid- 
ered how  stimulating  would  be  the  effect  on 
land  values  of  a  widespread  movement  to  in- 
vest therein.  Possibly  they  have  reasons  for 
holding  a  land  boom,  with  resultant  discour- 
agement of  production,  to  be  a  benefit  that 
would  more  than  compensate  for  loss  of  pub- 
lic revenue.  At  any  rate,  if  the  exemption 
was  not  a  disastrous  mistake  the  Pittsburgh 
broker  is  serving  the  public  interest  in  help- 
ing to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  experts 
who  drew  the  revenue  bill.  And  if  it  was 
a  mistak^^  he  is  doing  good  work  in  calling 
attention  j^  its  consequences.  Or  if  it  be 
pleaded  l^t  constitutional  limitations  are 
responsible  lor  continued  exemption  of  land 
values,  has  he  not  made  clear  the  need  of 
speedy  amendment  of  the  Constitution? 

Mutt  Democracy  Surrender? 

Apparently  the  New  York  World  has  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  insidious  wiles  of  autocracy. 
The  bogey  of  "war  necessity"  has  rendered 
it  so  panicky  that  in  its  issue  of  June  3,  it 
says: 

In  such  a  war  as  this  democracy  must  surrender 
temporarily  some  of  its  liberties  or  take  the  chance 
of  losing  all  of  them  permanently. 

Consent  to  "temporary"  abandonment  of 
liberties  is  the  first  thing  necessary  to 
achievement  of  autocracy's  purpose.  No  plot- 
ter in  its  behalf  would  be  indiscreet  enough 
to  begin  by  openly  urging  permanent  aban- 
donment. Ajid  since  no  people  in  their 
senses  would  consent  to  a  temporary  sur- 
render even,  much  flaunting  of  bogies  is  nec- 
essary to  secure  through  fear,  what  reason 
would  refuse.  So  far  as  the  World  is  con- 
cerned these  tactics  seem  to  have  proven  suc- 
cessful, and  in  its  terror-stricken  condition 
it  is  acting  this  part  of  the  individual  who 
raises  a  false  cry  of  "fire"  in  a  crowded 
theater. 

"Temporary"  abandonment  once  secured, 
restoration  can  be  postponed  from  time  to 
time,  on  said  pretext  or  other,  until  the  "tern- 
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porary"  policy  has  become  permanent.  It  is 
al^vays  easy  to  create  a  bogey  of  some  kind 
to  ^ve  force  to  autocracy's  warning  against 
refusal  to  do  as  it  wishes.  To  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,  there  must  be  no  conces- 
sions to  autocracy  under  any  circumstances. 

The  World's  confused  state  of  mind  is  fur- 
ther shown  by  its  quotation,  in  support  of  its 
position,  of  so  strong  an  opponent  of  democ- 
racy as  Senator  Knox.     He  "has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  in  time  of  war  the  Constitu- 
tion is  practically  suspended — ^meaning,  of 
course,  not  that  the  constitutional  processes 
of  government  are  suspended,  but  that  most 
of  the  constitutional  guarantees  can  be  sus- 
pended if  they  conflict  with  military  neces- 
sity,"   To  concede  Senator  Knox's  claim  is  to 
create  a  temptation  for  privileged  interests 
to  plunge  the  Nation  into  war  whenever  they 
may  find  constitutional  guarantees  an  ob- 
stacle to  their  plans.     Moreover   Senator 
Knox,  able  corporation  lawyer  as  he  is,  should 
concede  some  authority  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  recognize  as  of  greater 
weight  than  his  own  opinion  the  following 
by  the  late  Justice  David  Davis : 

The  Constitiition  of  the  United  States  is  a  law  for 
rulers  and  people,  equally  in  war  and  peace,  and 
covers  with  the  Aield  of  its  protection  all  classes  of 
men,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  No 
doctrine  involving  more  pernicious  consequences  was 
ever  invented  by  the  wit  of  man  than  that  any  of  its 
provisions  can  be  suspended  by  any  of  the  great  exi- 
g:encies  of  government  Such  a  doctrine  leads  directly 
to  anarchy  or  despotism.  But  the  theory  of  neces- 
sity on  which  it  is  based  is  false;  for  the  govern- 
ment, within  the  Constitution,  has  all  the  powers 
fi^ranted  to  it  which  are  necessary  to  preserve  its  ex- 
istence, as  has  been  happily  proved  by  the  result  of 
the  great  effort  to  throw  its  just  authority. 

If,  however,  Justice  Davis  was  wrong  and 
Senator  Knox  and  the  New  York  World  in 
the  right  why  may  not  the  constitutional 
cruarantees  be  disregarded,  which  have 
served  to  shield  predatory  privilege?  Is  it 
no  longer  imconstitutional  to  confiscate  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law?  Then  why 
not  let  State  Legislatures  and  Congress  re- 
enact  the  anti-monopoly  legislation  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  held  con- 
trary to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment?  And 
why  should  not  Congress,  in  disregard  of  the 
Constitution's  direct  tax  provision,  levy  a 
heavy  imiformi  tax  on  land  values?  It  is  a 
poor  rule  which  does  not  work  both  ways.  If 
the  war  has  suspended  the  Constitution  let 


democracy  seize  the  opportunity  which  au- 
tocracy is  trying  to  turn  to  its  own  purpose. 

Tenants  to  Royalty. 

New  York  tenants  should  not  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  honor  conferred  upon  them  by  King 
George,  in  making  Baron  Astor  into  a  Vis- 
count.    A  few  years  ago  these  New  York 
tenants  paid  rent  to  a  fellow  citizen,  a  mere 
American,  for  the  privilege  of  living  on 
Manhattan  Island.     This  is  not  to  imply  that 
Mr.  Astor  was  lacking  in  any  of  the  virtues, 
moral,  intellectual,  or  spiritual,  possessed  by 
his  tenants ;  but  merely  to  note  the  fact  that 
one  American  citizen  was  empowered  by  law 
to  collect  toll  from  other  American  citizens 
for  the  right  to  live  in  America.     When  Mr. 
Astor  became  a  British  citizen,  his  American 
tenants  paid  to  a  British  subject  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  living  on  American  soil.      Later, 
when  Mr.  Astor,  because  of  lavish  contribu- 
tions of  American  dollars  to  British  institu- 
tions and  parties,  was  made  Baron  of  Hever 
Castle,  his  New  York  tenants  experienced 
the  satisfaction  of  English  tenants  who  live 
on    lords'    estates.     Now   they    have   been 
raised  to  the  exalted  position  of  tenants  of  a 
Viscount.     And  the  end  is  not  yet.     It  is 
whispered  in  England  that  royalty  must  stop 
marrying  into  German  royalty,  and  contract 
alliances  with  the  commons.     This  opens  up 
new   possibilities.      It    is    conceivable— the 
thought  is  put  in  this  potential  form  to  avoid 
an  unwarranted  raising  of  hopes — ^that  with 
British  princes  contracting  alliances  with  the 
conmions,  the  children  of  Americans  now  liv- 
ing may  pay  rent  to  a  British  king  for  the 
privilege  of  living  on  American  soil. 
*    «    * 

But  does  it  so  very  much  matter  whether 
tenants  on  Manhattan  Island  pay  toll  to  a 
baron,  viscount,  prince  or  king  in  some  Euro- 
pean country  rather  than  to  Diederich  van 
Rensselaer  or  Abraham  Margolies  in  this 
country?  When  one  gives  a  day's  labor  for 
a  blanket  or  for  a  pair  of  shoes  there  is  the 
consciousness  that  one  has  paid  the  maker 
of  the  blanket  or  the  shoes.  The  service  given 
for  a  house  raises  the  same  thought,  pay- 
ment to  the  builder  of  the  house.  But  when 
one  gives  labor  for  the  use  of  land,  what  is 
the  justification?  Is  it  because  the  owner 
made  the  land?  Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Astor  has 
rendered  his  former  couirtrymen  a  rare  serv- 
ice in  visualizing  iniquities  of  landlordism? 
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That  imperialism  in  all  its  phases  is  abhor- 
rent to  the  democratic  ideal,  that  extension 
of  rule  to  subject  peoples  is  a  kind  of  treach- 
ery— ^these  are  commonplaces  accepted  by  all 
who  take  our  essential  political  principle  seri- 
ously. The  democratic  ideal  involves  a  close 
focus  of  vision  upon  the  relations  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen,  and  liberals  are  preeminently 
concerned  with  domestic  questions.  The  re- 
sult is  that  they  either  neglect  foreign  policy 
and  thus  permit  the  unscrupulous  to  have  a 
free  hand,  or  they  sullenly  oppose  the  exten- 
sion of  any  national  interest  beyond  their  own 
borders.  Both  attitudes  are  wrong.  At  the 
present  moment,  if  never  before,  internation- 
al business  is  a  democratic  affair.  And  there 
are  certain  arrangements  and  commitments, 
delivered  by  our  history,  from  which  there  is 
no  retreat.  The  question  with  the  liberal 
therefore  is  not  whether  such  and  such  things 
shall  be  done,  but  whether  they  shall  be  done 
well  or  badly.  British  liberalism  gave  the 
British  colonial  possessions  what  they  have  of 
moderation  and  justice;  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  agents  of  imperialistic  enter- 
prise have  not  generally  been  of  liberal  deri- 
vation. Those  who  think  democratically  in 
America  must  make  their  contribution  toward 
solving  the  problem  of  dependencies  and  pro- 
tectorates, and  that  contribution  must  be  of 
a  positive  character. 

American  foreign  policy  has  so  far  been 
simple.  The  Farewell  Address  and  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine;  no  entangling  alliances  with 
Europe  and  the  prevention  of  a  European 
hold  on  this  continent;  "we  won't  meddle 
with  your  hemisphere  and  you  mustn't  med- 
dle with  ours."  At  the  time  of  its  founda- 
tion, the  policy  was  designed  to  protect  dem- 
ocracies from  monarchies.  Now  this  protec- 
tive principle  calls  upon  us  to  assist  liberal 
political  institutions  even  in  Europe.  From 
our  long  isolation  to  the  battle  front  in  France 
seems  to  be  a  leap  over  a  chasm.  It  is  not 
really  so;  the  bridge  has  been  there  all  the 
time  and  only  now  has  the  necessity  arisen 
to  cross  it.  That  bridge  is  the  fact  of  British 
maritime  domination.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  our  fate  as  a  world  power  is  associated 
with  the  fate  of  the  British  sea  power.  The 
bare  thought  of  the  overthrow  of  England 


uncovers  the  realities  of  the  situation.  For 
most  of  us  the  problem  of  sea  power  and  free- 
dom of  tiie  seas,  is  a  sort  of  esoteric  puzzle. 
This  is  because  it  is  so  completely  taken  for 
granted,  a  part  of  the  order  of  nature.  For 
England,  control  of  the  sea  has  been  a  vitally 
necessary  protective  policy.  Because  of  this 
character,  there  has  been  a  moderation,  even 
sacrifice,  in  all  its  secondary  uses.  Aggres- 
sion with  the  fleet  might  have  provoked  a 
maritime  combination  against  it,  dangerous 
from  its  primary  point  of  view.  Every  one 
can  see  tiiat  Germany  would  be  tempted  to 
use  her  navy  aggressively  because  it  is  not 
vital  for  her  safety. 

The  sea  power  has  been  a  quiet,  constant, 
intimate  and  largely  unrecognized  part  of  our 
history.  It  is  a  large  element  in  every  aspect 
of  our  foreign  policy.  Only  once  have  we 
been  in  conflict  with  it.  West  Indian  sugar 
was  once  an  intermediate  term  between  our 
food  products  and  European  manufactured 
commodities.  Beet  sugar  and  our  factories 
swept  us  off  the  sea,  and  removed  the  proba- 
bility of  further  conflict  with  England. 

Continental  isolation,  our  policy  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years,  has  been  a  reality  only 
through  the  British  navy.  Isolation  hap- 
pened to  suit  English  interests  as  well  as  our 
own.  As  for  South  America,  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine has  been  a  British  far  more  than  an 
American  principle.  Our  protection  of  those 
countries  has  been  an  imaginary  function 
consonant  with  our  vanity.  There  were,  to 
be  sure,  excellent  reasons  for  a  concordant 
attitude.  Canada  was  a  serious  hostage  on 
one  side,  and  our  increasing  commerce  on  the 
other.  Our  statesmen  long  ago  laid  it  down 
as  a  settled  policy  that  we  should  keep  on 
good  terms  with  the  sea  power.  The  Vene- 
zuelan incident  was  a  piece  of  irony  that  must 
have  made  the  gods  laugh.  By  that  time  it 
had  become  a  settled  British  policy  that  no 
difference  with  the  United  States  should  be 
allowed  to  reach  a  rupture.  South  American 
waters  below  the  equator  have  been  undei; 
undisputed  British  domination.  One  result 
is  that  South  America  below;  the  equator  is, 
economically  speaking,  a  British  colony. 

Our  political  theorists  have  for  many  years 
looked  vaguely  but  hopefully  toward  an  in- 
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elusive  political  system  on  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere that  might  be  described  as  Pan  Amer- 
ica.   The  necessary  economic  basis  of  such  a 
system  has  been  absent  in  the  past  and  is  im- 
probable in  the  future.   We  grow  most  of  our 
own  food  and  can  consume  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  South  American  products.  There- 
fore, our  trade  will  be  small  compared  with 
that  of  a  country  like  England.    It  is  para- 
doxical but  true  that  Pan-Americanism  as  a 
v/orking  political  system  can  only  be  realized 
through  the  inclusion  of  England.     Argen- 
tina, Brazil  and  Chile  are  large  and  impor- 
tant nations.    They  resent  the  implications 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  are  completely 
conscious  of  its  emptiness.    We  could  never 
be  in  a  position  to  prevent  an  alliance  between 
any  one  of  them  and  England.    Obviously,  but 
in  a  different  way,  the  participation  of  Can- 
ada in  an  American  system  is  possible  only 
through  the  mediation  of  England.    One  re- 
sult of  the  war  that  may  be  confidently  ex- 
pected is  a  close  working  arrangement,  equiv- 
alent to  an  alliance,  between  the  British  em- 
pire and  the  United  States.    In  every  field, 
from  Europe  to  the  Orient,  there  is  an  aston- 
ishing unity  of  interest.    Let  it  be  said,  how- 
ever^ that  such  an  assemblage  of  power  has 
elements  of  danger  and  if  dominated  by  the 
wrong  ideas,  may  give  an  appalling  outlook 
to  the  history  of  the  world,  even  though  it 
parades  as  a  league  to  enforce  peace. 

Against  this  general  background,  of  his- 
torical fact  and  future  probability,  our  Car- 
ibbean policy  is  to  be  conceived  and  given  ef- 
fect. The  Caribbean,  too,  is  in  a  category  of 
its  own.  We  have  never,  since  independence 
was  achieved,  been  inclined  to  surrender  its 
domination  to  Great  Britain.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  To  guard  the  entrance  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  de- 
fensive strategy.  It  made  our  statesmen  wel- 
come the  exodus  of  the  French  from  Louisi- 
ana, and  at  a  later  date  from  Mexico.  A  suc- 
cessful Confederacy  in  alliance  with  England 
would  have  been  a  perpetual  menace  to  the 
Northern  states.  In  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean, 
therefore,  there  has  always  been  insistence 
upon  our  exceptional  interest  and  an  inclina- 
tion to  protect  that  interest  with  force.  On 
the  other  hand.  Great  Britain,  with  impor- 
tant Caribbean  possessions  of  her  own,  has 
regarded  the  assertion  of  our  position  with 
jealousy  and  hostility.    A  working  arrange- 


ment was  found  in  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
which  defined  the  interests  of  the  two  nations 
as  equivalent. 

Then  another  factor  entered  the  situation. 
Germany  began  to  challenge  British  suprem- 
acy of  the  sea.  Until  that  mena^'e  could  be 
destroyed,  England's  influence  in  the  world 
had  to  be  limited.  Her  fleets  were  withdrawn 
to  the  North  Sea  foi^  home  protection.  She 
surrendered  the  domination  of  American 
waters  to  the  United  States,  and  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Pacific  to  Japan.  These  two  na- 
tions entered  upon  a  rapid  naval  expansion 
to  take  over  their  heritage,  developed  a  mu- 
tual jealousy  and  were  on  the  highroad  to  a 
trial  of  strength.  America's  entry  into  the 
war  alters  the  situation.  Japan's  interest 
lies  with  the  British-American  political  sys- 
tem. If  she  enters  any  other,  she  will  risk 
being  crushed. 

When  Britain  withdrew  from  the  Carib- 
bean, we  proceeded  to  take  possession  rapid- 
ly and  decisively.  The  Canal  has  been  con- 
structed and  fortified;  positions  guarding 
the  Caribbean  approaches  have  been  occu- 
pied ;  precautions  have  been  taken  against  a 
possible  adversary  on  the  Pacific  side ;  naval 
dispositions  have  been  perfected.  We  have 
arrived  at  that  predominance  toward  which 
the  interpreters  of  our  national  interest  have 
worked  for  a  century.  If  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine was  only  an  empty  and  pretentious 
phrase  as  applied  to  the  fully  grown  repub- 
lics of  South  America,  it  is  inadequate  to 
express  the  realities  of  the  situation  as  ap- 
plied to  the  republics  in  or  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  ex- 
tending our  protection  against  a  possible  Eu- 
ropean aggressor,  but  of  absolutely  safe- 
guarding a  vital  part  of  our  defensive  sys- 
tem. That  modification  of  sovereignty  which 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  offensively  pretends  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  or  Buenos  Aires  is  a  certainty 
in  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America.  We 
fall  into  practical  errors  by  attempting  to 
gloss  the  fact.  These  small  republics  are 
protectorates  suffering  from  an  anomalous 
position.  We  maintain  the  fiction  of  their 
sovereignty,  and  are  thus  like  a  man  play- 
ing with  boys  and  pretending  that  they  are 
men.  Consequently,  we  show  our  power  in 
a  bullying  way.  We  allow  them  to  do  as  they 
like  until  they  exasperate  us,  then  we  de- 
scend with  the  heavy  fist.    We  shall  face 
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the  conditions  of  our  problem  in  the  Carib- 
bean state  when  we  decide  to  keep  our  ma- 
rines out  of  them  except  for  the  gravest 
emergency,  and  keep  our  naval  captains  at 
their  proper  employment.  If  anything  at- 
tests our  incompetency  to  discharge  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  those  regions,  it  is  our  quick 
resort  to  the  pistol.  We  use  the  club  instead 
of  brains.  We  enforce  a  momentary  order 
and  remain  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  disor- 
der. Incidentally  we  regard  those  countries 
as  our  legitimate  economic  prey.  In  truth 
we  have  taken  on  a  vast  responsibility  and 
have  devised  no  means  of  dealing  with  it. 
After  nearly  twenty  years  of  practice,  we 
are  not  yet  able  to  manage  a  dependency. 
Who  woidd  venture  to  say  that  economic  con- 
ditions in  Porto  Rico  are  much  better  than 
under  the  Spanish  regime?  And  yet  the  best 
example  of  British  crown  colony  adminis- 
tration was  our  model.  We  are  beneficently 
maintaining  order  in  Santo  Domingo — ^while 
our  international  money  power  is  fixing  its 
grip  on  the  country.  Special  interests  dress 
themselves  up  as  national  interests,  and, 
while  our  liberals  maintain  a  doctrinaire  op- 
position to  imperialism,  go  and  get  what  they 
want.  Why  not  settle  to  the  facts  of  the 
matter?  We  are  in  the  Caribbean  for  all  the 
future;  we  shall  not,  in  any  measurable  time, 
withdraw  from  the  Philippines.  We  have 
on  our  hands  the  problems  of  administering 
dependencies  and  guiding  protectorates. 
That  Americans  suflfer  from  any  fundamental 
incapacity  is  nonsense.  That  they  have  no 
machinery  and  are  vastly  ignorant  is  obvious. 
That  our  dealings  with  the  Latin  Americans 
are  clumsy  and  unworthy  every  fair  critic 
must  admit. 

First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a 
policy  and  that  this  policy  be  consistent  and 
continuous,  and  that  it  be  an  expression  of 
our  own  democratic  ideals.  What  is  admir- 
able in  British  colonial  administration  is  due 
to  the  principle  that  government  of  a  de- 
pendency must  have  primary  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  governed.  We  can 
carry  the  principle  further.  Overlordship 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  a  guard- 
ianship of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
common  people.  We  are  to  keep  off  the 
hyenas,  their  own  and  ours — ^not  an  easy 
task.  A  protectorate  need  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  the  exercise  of  sovereign  rights, 


barring  foreign  relations,  and  can  be  used  to 
give  self  government  security  and  dignity. 
It  is  our  duty  to  eliminate  dictators  and  thus 
forestall  revolutions  by  insuring  fairness  in 
elections.    Begin  in  Cuba  where  the  political 
growth  of  nearly  twenty  years  is  now  bein^ 
undone.    Insist  that  these  republics  play  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  game  and  make 
their  constitutions  a  reality.    End  the  era  of 
personal  rule,  of  political  persecution  and 
extortion.    Put  a  stop  to  the  military  non- 
sense of  these  small  nations.    A  police  is  the 
only  armed  force  necessary,  and  I  have  never 
known  a  revolution  to  start  with  the  police. 
Put  their  bonded  indebtedness  on  a  basis 
that  will  pay  the  interest  and  liquidate  the 
principal.     Put  a  restraining  hand  on  the 
granting  of  concessions,  and  encourage  legit- 
imate investment.   Work  toward  an  agrarian 
reform  that  will  break  up  the  Latin-American 
land  system  and  give  tiie  common  people  a 
chance  to  live.    These  are  not  idle  dreams. 
In  ten  years  we  can  place  the  bedraggled  re- 
publics of  Hispanola  and  Central  America 
on  the  high  road  to  prosperity  and  freedom. 
In  proportion  as  they  perfect  self  govern- 
ment, we  are  relieved  of  responsibility. 

Obviously  this  is  a  piece  of  work  that  re- 
quires machinery.  It  can  never  be  accom- 
plished by  politicians  pensioned  as  diplomats, 
who  go  armed  with  nothing  more  than  a 
sense  of  American  superiority  which  forbids 
an  understanding  of  native  conditions.  The 
service  calls  for  men  of  the  highest  quality 
and  each  legation  should  have  its  staflT  of  ex- 
pert advisers.  Each  step  should  be  taken 
with  certain  knowledge  of  the  ground  and  in 
accordance  with  a  definite  prearranged  pur- 
pose. Our  President  should  have  the  advice 
of  a  permanent  commission  on  dependencies 
and  protectorates,  which  should  see  that  the 
policy  of  our  government  is  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  American  democracy. 
This  is  a  necessary  measure  of  protection,  as 
any  work  abroad  can  be  hampered  or  para- 
lyzed by  agitation  at  home.  Moreover,  it  is 
a  piece  of  administration  for  which  neither 
the  State  nor  the  War  Department  is  compe- 
tent. To  bring  dependencies  and  protecto- 
rates under  the  same  plan  will  evolve  a 
trained  service  in  which  administration  and 
diplomacy  can  form  a  wholesome  combina- 
tion. Needless  to  say,  no  one  can  be  consid- 
ered competent  to  play  a  part  in  Caribbean 
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affairs  unless  he  is  master  of  the  Spanish 
language. 

American  citizens  of  liberal  principles 
have  a  great  duty  of  self-education.  They 
must  provide  a  guiding  influence.  But  they 
must  begin  with  the  position  in  which  events 
have  placed  us,  and  not  refuse  to  see  it  be- 


cause they  dislike  it.  Again,  it  is  most  im- 
probable that  any  of  these  countries  will  ever 
become  states  of  the  Union.  In  another  gen- 
eration the  Caribbean  nations  will  have 
reached  a  degree  of  development  and  impor- 
tance beyond  anyone's  dreams.  That  future 
is  now  testing  our  statesmanship. 


The  Birth  and  Progress  of  the  Short  Ballot. 

By  C.  F,  Taylor. 


The  Short  Ballot  was  used  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country,  unwittingly,  at  Galveston, 
Texas,  following  the  disaster  there  in  1901. 
The  old  government  being  imable  to  cope 
with  the  emergency  conditions,  a  commission 
of  a  few  leading  citizens  was  formed  which 
assumed  all  the  authority  necessary  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos.  This  commission  proved 
to  be  so  efficient  that  the  legislature  was 
asked  to  make  that  form  of  government  for 
the  city  of  Galveston  permanent.  Thus  the 
commission  form  of  municipal  government 
was  bom,  combining  all  tiie  legislative  and 
executive  functions  in  a  commission  of  five 
elected  at  large,  all  other  officers  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  commission. 

The  city  rapidly  recovered  from  this  calam- 
ity, and  soon  the  nearby  cities  in  Texas  no- 
ticed the  superiority  of  the  commission  gov- 
ernment plan  of  Galveston  over  their  own 
bunglesome  system.  Hence  other  cities  in 
Texas  began  to  ask  the  legislature  for  com- 
mission government  charters.  In  a  few  years 
this  movement  began  to  attract  the  attention 
of  municipalities  in  other  States,  and  the  plan 
spread  rapidly  from  State  to  State. 

In  1907  something  else  of  historic  signifi- 
cance happened,  this  time  in  Iowa.  Des 
Moines  adced  for  and  obtained  from  the  leg- 
islature of  Iowa  a  charter  combining  the  Ini- 
tiative, Referendum  and  Recall  with  the  com- 
mission plan  of  city  government.  This  was 
on  the  theory  that  it  is  dangerous  to  trust 
such  great  power  and  authority  to  a  few  men 
without  the  possibility  of  their  control.  By 
means  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  their 
legislative  acts  can  be  controlled  in  a  way  to 
suit  the  people,  and  the  Recall  enables  the 
voters  to  withdraw  them  from  office  if  their 
executive  acts  do  not  suit  the  voters. 

This  plan  at  once  became  known  as  the 
Des  Moines  plan,  and  it  began  to  "sweep  the 
country"  even  more  vigorously  than  the  un- 


controlled commission  government  plan  had 
done  before. 

In  all  this  time  not  a  word  was  said  about 
the  Short  BalloU-indeed,  the  Short  Ballot 
had  not  yet  been  known  under  that  expressive 
title.  It  was  not  until  about  1910  that  Mr. 
Richard  S.  Childs  formed  the  Short  Ballot 
Organization.  That  was  the  beginning  of  an 
active  propaganda  for  the  Short  Ballot,  which 
idea  has  spread  so  rapidly  in  all  parts  of 
this  country. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  Short  Ballot 
is  that  it  might  give  too  much  power  to  de- 
signing politicians.  That  is  the  reason  that 
the  control  features,  the  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum  and  Recall,  should  always  be  combined 
with  the  Short  Ballot  plan.  These  agencies 
entirely  remove  any  danger  from  politicians, 
political  machines,  grafting,  etc.,  etc.  And 
as  to  the  working  of  these  agencies  them- 
selves, experience  shows  that  they  are  not 
abused. 

Of  the  553  municipalities  known  to  have 
obtained  the  commission,  commission-man- 
ager or  other  new  forms  of  government,  at 
least  396  have  charters  providing  for  the  Ini- 
tiative, the  Referendum  and  the  Recall,  or  for 
one  or  more  of  these  instrmnents.  Reports 
from  these  cities  show  that  in  258  municipal- 
ities having  these  instruments  there  is  not 
one  instance  of  any  one  of  them  having  been 
used.  One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  (138) 
municipalities  have  used  one  or  the  other  of 
these  instruments.  So  that  in  only  138  mu- 
nicipalities out  of  a  total  of  396  has  any  use 
whatever  been  made  of  the  tools  of  direct 
control  at  their  disposal.  It  has  also  been 
found  that  the  total  number  of  times  which 
the  Initiative  has  been  used  in  these  cities  is 
128;  the  number  of  times  the  Referendum 
has  been  used  is  103  (not  including  compul- 
sory franchise  Referenda  or  voluntary  sub- 
missions by  commissioners) ;  and  the  num- 
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ber  of  times  which  the  Recall  has  been  used 
is  59.  In  no  case  has  there  been  any  sign  of 
excessive  use  or  abuse  of  the  Initiative,  Ref- 
erendum or  the  Recall. 

A  few  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  told  me 
of  a  conversation  he  had  had  in  Boston 
with  Emeritus  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  on 
some  phases  of  municipal  reform.  My  friend 
incidentally  asked  President  Eliot  what  he 
thought  of  the  Short  Ballot.  He  expressed 
himself  as  being  warmly  in  favor  of  it,  and 
was  much  pleased  at  its  rapid  introduction. 
My  friend  asked  him  what  he  meant,  as  he 
had  thought  of  the  Short  Ballot  only  as  an 
idea  or  theory.  President  Eliot  referred  to 
the  rapid  extension  of  the  commission  plan 
of  municipal  government — ^the  Short  Ballot 
in  practice.  My  friend  had  not  thought  of 
it  just  that  way  before,  nor  had  I  until  he 
related  this  incident. 

The  commission  government  does  away 
with  the  election  of  city  treasurer,  city  at- 
torney, etc.,  etc.  The  Short  Ballot  is  like  the 
rose  which  "smells  as  sweet  under  any  other 
name." 

The  commission-manager  plan  of  munici- 
pal government  is  a  second  condensation  of 
the  Short  Ballot.  The  ballot  upon  which  the 
three  or  five  commissioners  are  elected  is 
radically  shorter  than  the  old-fashioned  bal- 
lot in  the  same  municipality.  The  commis- 
sioners when  elected  select  a  city  manager — 
another  short  ballot.  The  city  manager  need 
not  be  a  resident  of  the  city  when  selected. 
The  commission  may  search  the  entire  coun- 
try over  to  find  a  man  with  the  administra- 
tive talents  needed  to  successfully  manage 
the  affairs  of  a  municipality.  The  city  man- 
ager then  selects  the  other  city  officers,  and 
is  responsible  for  the  results  to  the  commis- 
sion, which  retains  and  exercises  the  legisla- 
tive powers. 

The  Short  Ballot  in  the  form  of  a  commis- 
sion or  commission-manager  plan  of  munic- 
ipal government  now  exists  in  all  the  States 
except  five — ^Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Indiana. 

The  process  of  obtaining  the  Short  Ballot 
in  this  form  is  through  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  by  granting  either  special  charters  to 
individual  cities  or  by  passing  general  laws 
permitting  cities  of  certain  classes  or  of  all 
classes  to  organize  under  the  commission  plan 
or  the  commission-manager  plan  of  govern- 
ment. The  Short  Ballot  is  still  rapidly 
spreading  in  these  ways,  but  during  the  last 


year  or  two  the  spread  has  been  largely  in 
the  form  of  the  commission-manager  plan 
instead  of  the  commission  plan.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  movement  will  continue 
until  the  above-mentioned  five  States  are  in- 
vaded, and  until  the  Short  Ballot  is  adopted 
by  practically  all  of  our  municipalities. 

There  is  another  field  for  the  Short  Bal- 
lot which  exists  now  only  as  a  hope,  not  yet 
having  made  any  progress.  That  is  the  field 
of  state  government  This  must  be  done 
through  the  amending  or  revision  of  state 
constitutions.  The  proposed  new  constitu- 
tion of  New  York  in  1915  embodied  the  Short 
Ballot  to  some  extent,  but  it  failed  of  adop- 
tion for  the  supposed  reason  that  the  con- 
trol agencies,  the  Initiative,  Referendum  and 
Recall,  were  omitted.  The  coming  state  con- 
stitutional conventions  are  looked  forward  to 
with  the  hope  that  they  will  adopt  the  Short 
Ballot  idea  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Any- 
one interested  in  the  Short  Ballot  or  in  other 
phases  of  improvement  for  state  government 
will  be  interested  in  the  following  remark- 
able roster  of  coming  state  constitutional 
conventions : 

Massachusetts:  Election  of  delegates  on 
non-partisan  plan  in  May;  convention  to 
meet  on  June  6,  1917. 

Tennessee:  Submission  of  proposal  and 
•choice  of  delegates  at  special  election  in  July 
next ;  convention,  if  favored,  to  be  held  in  Oc- 
tober, 1917. 

Arkansas:  A  convention  definitely  called 
by  legislature  to  meet  on  November  19, 1917 ; 
election  of  delegates  on  June  26  next. 

Indiana :  A  convention  definitely  called  by 
legislative  act  to  meet  on  January  8,  1918; 
election  of  delegates  on  non-partisan  plan, 
September  18,  1917. 

Texas :  Submission  of  proposal  and  choice 
of  delegates  at  election,  November  17,  next; 
convention,  if  favored,  to  be  held  in  January, 
1918. 

New  Hampshire:  Convention  ordered  by 
voters  at  November,  1916,  election,  to  meet 
in  June,  1918. 

Illinois :  Submission  of  proposal  at  general 
election,  November,  1917;  convention,  if  fa- 
vored, to  meet  in  1918. 

North  Dakota :  By  initiative  petition  a  new 
constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  in 
November,  1918. 

Washington:  Submission  of  proposal  to 
voters  at  general  election  November,  1918; 
convention,  if  favored,  to  be  held  in  1919. 
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North  Carolina:  At  the  recent  session  of 
the  legislature  a  bill  was  passed  by  almost 
unanimous  vote,  providing  for  the  submis- 
sion to  the  voters  at  the  general  election  next 
year  (1918),  proposition  to  hold  a  constitu- 
tional convention  in  May,  1919. 

The  hope  of  the  Short  Ballot  advocates  is 
that  these  conventions  will  make  such  purely 
administrative  or  'clerical  state  officers  as 
state  treasurer,  secretary  of  state,  etc.,  etc., 
appointive  by  the  governor  instead  of  being 
elected  as  at  present.  Then  the  governor  can 
be  held  directly  responsible  for  good  govern- 
ment. At  present  the  responsibility  is  divid- 
ed, as  an  elected  secretary  of  state  gets  his 
authority  from  and  is  as  responsible  to  the 
voters  as  much  as  the  governor.  Hence,  the 
divided  authority  and  responsibility.  Give 
the  governor  the  power  to  appoint  these  state 
officers  and  he  can  be  held  responsible  for 
the  entire  state  government.  If  the  presi- 
dent's cabinet  were  elective  instead  of  ap- 
pointive, he  could  not  be  held  responsible  for 
his  administration. 

NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Week  Ending  June  6 

CongreMional  Doings. 

By  a  vote  of  184  to  144,  the  House  refused  on 
May  31  to  accept  the  censorship  section  inserted  in 
the  espionage  bill  by  the  conference  committee.  On 
June  4  the  conmiittee  finally  agreed  to  eliminate  the 
section.  The  House  majority  against  consorship 
consisted  of  143  Republicans  under  leadership  of 
Congressman  Mann,  37  Democrats  and  four  inde- 
pendents. The  minority  consisted  of  133  Democrats 
and  one  independent.  The  Democrats  and  inde- 
pendents with  the  majority  were  Ashbrook,  Bell, 
Borland,  Brand,  Brodbeck,  Burnett,  Church,  Clay- 
po^l,  Connolly,  Crosser,  Dill,  Dominick,  Evans,  Gal- 
lagher, Card,  Gordon,  Hamill,  Hilliard,  Huddleston, 
Humphreys,  Keating,  Kelly  of  Pennsylvania,  Lar- 
sen,  Maher,  Olney,  Overmyer,  Overstreet,  Rouse, 
Scully,  Sherwood,  Sisson,  Slaydon,  Charles  B.  Smith, 
Thompson,  Van  Dyke,  Vinson  and  White  of  Ohio. 
The  independents  were  London,  Martin,  Randall,  and 
Schall.  The  Republicans  who  voted  with  the  minority 
were  Dyer,  Elston,  Griest,  James,  King,  Little, 
Moores  of  Indiana,  Morgan,  Parker  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Volstead.  The  independent  was  Fuller.  [See 
current  volume,  page  630.] 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  agreed  to  ex- 
empt from  the  motion  picture  and  amusement  tax 
proposed  in  the  war  revenue  bill  all  theatres  where 
the  admission  charge  does  not  exceed  25  cents.  It 
has  decided  to  levy  a  license  tax  on  owners  of  auto- 
mobiles used  for  pleasure  only.  The  license  will 
range  from  $7.60  to  $26.  It  agreed  to  repeal  of  the 
present  tax  on  munitions  manufacturers  and  to  put 


this  business  on  a  par  with  others.  Excise  taxes 
have  been  fixed  on  sugar,  cocoa,  coffee  and  tea  as 
follows:  one-half  cent  a  pound  on  sugar,  3  cents 
on  cocoa,  2  cents  on  coffee,  and  5  cents  on  tea.  The 
proposed  tax  on  transportation  has  been  reduced 
from  ten  per  cent,  to  five.  The  tax  on  electric 
power,  light  and  heat  service  for  domestic  use  and 
local  telephone  calls  has  been  eliminated,  and  the 
proposed  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  in  tariff  duties. 
A  tax  has  been  inserted  of  $20  a  bushel  on  grain 
or  other  food  stuffs  used  in  distilling  of  whisky, 
which  practically  increases  the  present  excise  of 
$2.20  a  gallon  to  $5  to  $9  a  gallon.  A  clause  has  been 
added  forbidding  importation  of  distilled  spirits. 

The  Senate  passed  on  June  2  the  food  survey  bill 
appropriating  $11,101,000  for  investigation  of  the 
nation's  food  resources.  A  similar  measure  has 
passed  the  House. 

*        * 

Republican  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Committees  named  on  June  1  a  steering  conmiittee 
of  five  members  to  determine  party  policy  in  the 
House.  The  committee  consists  of  Mann  of  Illinois, 
Gillett  of  Massachusetts,  Mondell  of  Wyoming, 
Moore  of  Pennsylvania  and  Lenroot  of  Wisconsin. 

Mine  Workers  Protest. 

In  a  protest  against  the  personnel  and  program 
of  the  Committee  on  Coal  Production  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  on  June  2  declared 
that  while  willing  to  fight  to  establish  a  world  de- 
mocracy "We  must  insist  as  a  matter  of  sincerity 
that  we  be  allowed  to  retain  some  measure  of  that 
democracy  of  which  we  so  proudly  boast,  in  the 
mining  region  of  our  Nation."  The  resolutions  then 
show  that  as  a  result  of  years  of  struggle  the  United 
Mine  Workers  have  improved  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, increased  wages  and  raised  the  standard 
of  living.  Now  all  this  is  endangered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Coal  Production,  which  contains  not  a 
single  representative  of  the  workers,  is  headed  by 
Francis  S.  Peabody,  a  wealthy  coal  mine  owner, 
and  is  filled  through  appointment  by  him  with 
agents  of  other  owners.  Moreover  this  committee 
has  issued  a  statement  which  the  Mine  Workers 
declare  "would  stifle  the  legitimate  purposes  of  the 
Trade  Union  movement  as  represented  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,"  and  disrupt  industrial 
peace.     The  Mine  Workers  state  further: 

We  are  anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  maintenance  of  industrial  peace  in 
the  coal  industry,  and  have  offered  our  services 
to  the  Government,  but  up  to  date  little  consider- 
ation has  been  given  to  our  organization  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  it  represents,  by 
those  who  have  been  entrusted  with  this  work 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

We  hereby  renew  our  offer  to  co-operate  with  the 
Government  in  stimulating  coal  production  and  in 
preserving  harmonious  relations  between  employer 
and  employee  in  the  coal  fields  of  the  Nation,  but 
hope  the  justice  of  our  position  will  be  recognized 
when  we  reiterate  our  demand  for  proportionate 
representation  upon  all  commissions  appointed  to 
direct  affairs  in  the  coal  industry. 
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We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  policy  adopted  soon  compel  a  decision.  Italy's  adwce  *^^"^»^ 
whereby  plans  have  been  outiined  and  a  statement  Trieste  has  slowed  up  for  the  time  bemg  wftue  re- 
has  been  issued  by  the  Committee  on  Coal  Produc-  adjustments  are  made  in  the  captured  territory,  Mt 
tion  without  the  voice  of  labor  having  been  heard,  g^e  has  held  all  that  was  taken,  and  has  made  sli^rnt 

We  are  opposed  to  the  personnel  of  that  com-  ^^ins  during  the  week,    [See  current  volume,  pa^e 

mittee  and  we  protest  the  action  that  created  it  ton-i 

without  giving  recognition  or  consideration  to  the  '^                                 «     * 

^i  ".^Lf'a^w^fi^  ^r^X  *,llfiw  Lr  «,^n-  The  losses  by  minei.  and  submarines  announced  by 

We  cannot  subscnbe  to  sucn  policy  nor  co-op-  ,  *"~  .  .  ,     .  f  »    u.          xv    oaj.i.  »*^«a  iq  oiii*M  «# 

erate  in  the  plans  that  such  a  coiamittee  has  out-  the  British  Admiralty  on  the  30th  ^^'^^f     ^^  jl 

lined  for  the  government  of  affairs  in  the  mining  more  than  1,600  tons,  and  1  under  that  reg^Btcr. 

industry  of  our  country.  The  arrivals  at  British  ports  were  2,719;  sailinsrs, 

2,768.     A  comparative  statement  shows  losses   re- 

Prospectiv«  Increase  in  Cort  of  Uving.  ported  from  April  16  to  May  6  inclusive: 

In  protesting  on  June  4  to  the  Interstate  Com-  Week          Ships  Over        Ships  Under            Ships 

merce  Commission  against  the  proposed  15  per  cent  Ended.         1,600  Tons          1,600  Tons.      Movements. 

increase  in  freight  rates,  S.  H.  Cowan,  representing         April    22 40  15  5,207 

the  National  Livestock  Shippers'  Protective  Asso-         April    29 38  13  5,406 

elation,  declared  it  would  increase  the  freight  bills  i^^y     6 24  22  iJBlZ 

of  producers  of  meat  animals  from  $8,000,000  to  —  

$9,000,000,  which  would  be  shifted  upon  the  con-  Totals    ...102                       50                 15,486 

sumers.      Independent   oil    refiners   also   protested.  Ratio  of  ship  movements  to  sinkings,  102  to  1. 

saying  the  proposed  increase  would  be  in  the  in-  rj.^^  ^^^^^  reported  from  May  7  to  27  inclusive: 

terest  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.     W.  C.  Mc-  Ships  Over        Ships  Under            Ships 

Ewan,  speaking  on  this  subject,  said :  ^^^^^         ^  J^  ^^^3          1^^^  Tons.      Movements. 

The   Standard   Oil   Company,  because  of  pipe  y^^y   ^3       ,    ig                        5                   6^120 

lines,  would  suffer  considerably  less  than  its  com-  -km  JL   oo 18  9  5428 

petitors.    As  our  own  prices  are  already  dependent  wor? iq  i  kax7 

on  those  fixed  by  the  Standard  Oil,  it  would  mean  ^^^   ^^ ^^  _  ^ 

another  blow  to  independent  interests.    Independ-  "~                                           icaoa 

ent  oil  companies  should  not  be  required  to  con-  Totals    54  15  lo,il3U 

tribute  to  the  carriers'  fund  for  better  equipment.  Ratio  of  ship  movements  to  sinkings,  231  to  1. 
We  now  rent  or  own  and  maintain  large  numbers  *     «                                "** 
of  tank  cars  which  cost  the  railroads  nothing. 
[See  current  volume,  page  405.]  The   approaching   Socialist  peace   conference    at 
^       ^        .,    .     ,  Stockholm  continues  to  be  a  center  of  interest    The 
Canadian  Methoditto  Against  Und  Speculation.  German  press  is  reported  to  be  treating  the  confer- 
The   Toronto   Central   District  of  the   Methodist  ence  as  the  main  topic  of  discussion,  some  papers 
Church  of  Canada  on  May  30  recommended  the  fol-  expressing  great  hope  that  the  meeting  will  result 
lowing  resolutions  for  adoption  by  the  Annual  Con-  in   a  practical  peace  movement,  and  others  main- 
ference:  taining  that  peace  must  be  had  only  on  CSerman 
Be  it  resolved  that  we  affirm  our  belief  that  terms.    The  French  Socialists  have  named  delegates 
every  effort  should  be  made  in  our  churches  to  to  meet  with   Russian   Socialists,  and  the  British 
arouse  the  consciences  of  the  people,  so  that  they  Government  will  grant  passports  for  British  Social- 
will  be  led  to  bring  to  bear  such  influence  on  the  ists  to  meet  Russians,  but  not  to  meet  Germans, 
legislatures,  as  will   effect  such  a   reform,  that  The  German  Socialist  delegates,  headed  by  Phillip 
every  man  will  be  encouraged  to  put  his  land  to  Scheidemann,  leader  of  the  conservative  Socialists 
the  best  use  for  honest  production,  and  that  the  who  are  supporting  the  Government's  policy,  have 
temptation  to  use  land  for  extortion  will  be  re-  arrived  in  Stockholm.    They  are  announced  by  press 
moved.  dispatches  as  hoping  for  the  best,  but  having  little 

enthusiasm.     One  of  the  German  leaders  who  was 

European  War.  ^^l^j  ^y  the  Dutch  and  Scandinavian  delegates  that 

The  same  heavy  fighting  of  the  preceding  week  ^j^^y  ^^^  ^^^^  ^y^^^^  ^yie  rehabilitation  of  Belgium  came 

on  the  west  front  has  prevailed  during  the  past  week,  ^n^jgr  the   no   indemnity   declaration,  replied   that 

The  attacks  and  counter  attacks  o£  the  stupendous  tji^t  was  a  question  that  would  have  to  be  settled 

armies  have  been  incessant,  but  have  resulted  in  very  ^y  the  conference.    He  would  not  state  the  German 

slight  changes  in  the  general  lines.    What  changes  Socialist  position, 

have  occurred  appear  to  favor  the  Allies.     London  *     * 

announces  that  since  April  1  the  Allies  have  taken  ^^^^    ^^^^   ^^   American    preparation    continues, 

52,000  prisoners.  446  heavy  guns,  ^'^d  l'^^<>/^^^^^^  but  no  announcement  has  be^n  Wde  of  the  move- 

f^^'^J^^  ^'"-^  has  issued  an  address  declanng  ^^^^  ^^  ^^.      ^^  ^^^     p^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

the  Allied  offensive  to  have  broken  down  m  failure  ^^^^^  $100,000,000,  which  makes  $200,000,000  loaned 

Heavy  artallery  firing  on  the  Belgian  front  is  taken  ^  ^^^^  ^^;^^;     ;^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  $845  000  000  to  the 

by  critics  to  presage  an  attack  m  that  quarter.   The  ^lu^g                                               ▼-    ,      , 
Germans  profess  to  be  expecting  an  attack  on  the 

Roumanian  front.    Elsewhere  on  the  Russian  front  Russia. 

there  has  been  no  movement  of  forces.    The  Russian  Conditions  at  Petrograd  continue  to  excite  appre- 

armies  appear  to  be  still  divided  in  their  sentiment,  hension.     No  single  authority  has  yet  been  able  to 

but  there  is  an  apparent  crystallization  that  will  establish  itself.    The  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Dele- 
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gates  decided  by  a  large  vote  on  the  1st  to  take 
possession  of  Kronstadt,  the  great  fortress  that  de- 
fends Petrograd,  which  they  hold  as  a  sort  of  fed- 
erated state.  The  Provisional  Government  refuses 
however  to  recognize  such  a  political  unit,  and  de- 
mands that  the  Delegates  submit  to  the  authority 
of  the  ministerial  government  Part  of  the  men 
in  the  army  and  navy  favor  one  side  and  part  the 
other,  but  no  summary  action  has  been  taken  by 
either.  Anarchistic  outbreaks  are  reported  to  be 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; but  it  is  charged  by  friends  of  the  Revolution 
that  much  of  this  information  is  sent  out  by  ene- 
mies. Minister  of  War  Kerensky  continues  his  work 
among  the  men  at  the  front,  where  his  reception 
has  been  so  enthusiastic  that  enemies  at  the  capital 
are  taking  advantage  of  it  to  warn  the  people  that 
he  contemplates  a  Napoleonic  role.  General  Alexieff, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Russian  Armies,  has 
resigned,  and  General  Brusiloff,  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armies  of  the  Southwestern  Front,  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  The  American  commis- 
sion headed  by  Elihu  Root  is  reported  at  **a  Rus- 
sian port,"  and  is  expected  to  be  at  the  capital  in 
a  few  days.     [See  current  volume,  page  533.] 

Cliiiuu 

Eleven  of  the  eighteen  Provinces,  including 
Chili,  in  which  Peking  is  situated,  are  reported  to 
have  broken  off  relations  with  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. Vice  President  Feng  Kwo  Chang  has  resigned. 
And  President  Li  Yuan  Hung  has  issued  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  factions  to  adjust  differences 
that  threaten  to  split  the  republic.  No  fighting  is 
reported.  The  allegiance  of  generals  and  troops  is 
in  doubt,  making  the  Central  Government  uncer- 
tain as  to  its  course.  Martial  law  has  been  de- 
clared at  various  points,  but  friends  of  the  republic 
still  hope  for  an  amicable  settlement.  [See  current 
volume,  page  278.] 


NOTES 


— Governor  Whitman  of  New  York  vetoed  on 
June  4  the  Brown  bill  authorizing  suspension  of 
labor  laws. 

— Land  owners  and  friends  of  the  Torrens  System 
have  organized  a  Torrens  Title  League  to  carry  on 
the  fight  for  a  true  Torrens  law  in  New  York. 

— That  the  Cuban  revolt  is  completely  under  con- 
trol may  be  inferred  by  the  fact  that  President 
Menocal  has  ordered  the  reduction  of  the  militia 
from  25,000  to  12,000.  [See  current  volume,  page 
508.] 

-^The  trial  at  San  Francisco  of  Mrs.  Rena  Mooney 
for  complicity  in  the  bomb  throwing  of  last  July, 
was  interrupted  on  May  81  by  the  discovery  that 
one  of  the  jurors  had  been  drawn  irregularly.  [See 
current  volume,  page  506.] 

— The  Executive  Council  of  the  California  State 
Federation  of  Labor  has  endorsed  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  submitted  by  the  Equity  Tax  League  of 
California.  This  amendment  has  for  its  object  the 
shifting  of  taxes  from  labor  values  to  land  values. 

— ^Masters  of  vessels  using  the  Panama  Canal 
note  the  fact  that  boarding  officers  of  the  customs 


service  meeting  ships  at  Balboa  and  Cristobal  are 
very  expeditious  and  have  less  "red  tape"  in  their 
management  than  any  other  large  ports  they  have 
ever  visited. 

— ^A  meeting  of  progressive  Democrats  of  New 
York  City  to  oppose  re-election  of  Mayor  Mitchel, 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  June  2.  Dr.  Jona- 
than C.  Day  of  the  Labor  Temple  was  made  chair- 
man. The  meeting  declared  for  home  rule  for  the 
city,  municipal  ownership  and  submission  to  the 
referendum  of  important  matters. 

— A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  denied  by  the 
Federal  Court  of  Appeals  at  Kansas  City  on  June 
4  in  the  case  of  six  persons  arrested  for  opposing 
draft  registration.  The  court  decided  it  had  no 
jurisdiction,  although  the  Federal  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  "the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of 
rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  re- 
quire it." 

— Dr.  Charles  L.  Logan,  a  noted  Singletaxer  and 
student  of  social  and  political  conditions,  died  at 
Chicago,  May  29.  Dr.  Logan  had  drawn  cartoons 
for  The  Pubuc,  and  made  other  contributions.  His 
genial  wit  and  inexhaustible  humor  won  a  hearing 
when  others  failed;  and  he  was  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  making  conversions  among  his  fellow 
Osteopaths. 

— The  National  Conference  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States  at  Long  Beach,  New  York,  on 
May  30  and  31  was  addressed  by  both  progressive 
and  reactionary  speakers.  Among  the  former  were 
Congressman  Meyer  London  and  Frederic  C.  Howe. 
Among  the  latter  was  Professor  William  R.  Shep- 
herd of  Columbia  University  and  Professor  Philip 
Marshall  Brown. 

— ^Automobiles,  according  to  Van.  H.  Manning, 
Director  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  in- 
creased from  400,000  in  the  United  States  in  1910  to 
2,750,000  in  1916,  using  28,000,000  more  barrels  of 
gasoline  in  the  latter  year  than  in  the  former.  Be- 
tween 55  and  60  per  cent  of  the  gasoline  produced 
in  the  country  is  used  in  automobiles,  20  to  25  per 
cent  is  exported,  and  the  rest  is  used  in  stationary 
engines,  tractors  and  motor  boats. 

— ^Approximately  300,000  acres  of  land  within  the 
Uintah  Indian  reservation  will  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidders  by  the  Federal  Government  on  June  18  at 
Prove,  Utah.  The  minimum  price  is  50  cents  an  acre. 
The  Government  reserves,  however,  the  right  to  coal 
or  other  minerals  beneath  the  surface.  About  16,000 
acres  of  land  within  the  Coeur  d'Alene  reservation 
in  Idaho  will  be  sold  at  auction  on  August  16.  The 
minimum  price  is  $1  an  acre.  A  sale  of  26,000  acres 
on  the  Flathead  reservation  in  Montana  will  take 
place  on  August  20  at  Kalispell,  and  on  August  30 
at  Missoula.  No  person  may  buy  more  than  640 
acres. 

— The  Legislative  Assembly  of  British  Columbia 
passed  on  May  19th  a  bill  allowing  municipalities  the 
option  of  adopting  proportional  representation  for 
their  local  elections.  The  system  of  proportional 
representation  prescribed  is  that  known  as  the  "sin- 
gle transferable  vote,"  otherwise  called  the  Hare  sys- 
tem, which  was  adopted  by  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  in  1915, 
and  by  Calgary,  Alberta,  in  December,  1916.  The 
rules  and  regulations  for  counting  the  ballots  are  to 
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be  prescribed,  according  to  the  Act,  by  the  "Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in  Council,"  which  practically  means 
the  Cabinet 

— The  Bureau  of  Census  has  estimated  that  there 
are  in  the  United  States  10,079,500  men  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  30,  and  therefore  subject  to  military 
duty  under  the  present  law.  Of  those  eligible  for 
military  duty  5,729,400  are  single  men,  4,554,900  are 
married,  120,900  are  divorced  or  widowers,  and  40,300 
unknown.  As  to  occupations,  500,500  are  not  gain- 
fully employed ;  2,864,000  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
forestry,  and  animal  husbandry;  364,000  mining; 
3,036,000\  manufacturing;  S!67,000  transportation; 
1,054,000  general  trade;  144,000  public  service;  335,- 
000  professional  service;  441,000  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service;  374,000  clerical  occupations. 

— The  Sixth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  National 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  of  America,  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri,  June  4  to  9,  is  attended  by 
women  delegates  from  England,  France  and  Aus- 
tralia. Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  president  of  the 
League,  in  her  opening  address  said  the  world  was 
being  tested  on  three  great  principles,  democracy, 
the  worth  of  labor,  and  the  rise  of  woman.  She 
pleaded  for  loyalty  to  country  in  support  of  its  war 
for  democracy,  and  counseled  vigilance  in  behalf 
of  our  own  freedom.  We  must  unite  to  maintain 
and  extend  our  hard-won  standards  in  industry. 
And  we  must  everywhere  and  at  every  opportunity 
demand  the  full  enfranchisement  of  women. 

— In  a  round  robin  to  Senator  Calder  of  New 
York  30  sailors  of  the  United  States  hospital  ship 
Solace  on  May  29  told  of  bad  conditions  thereon. 
They  complained  that  blankets  used  by  patients 
suffering  from  contagious  diseases  were  handed  out 
indiscriminately  to  others  without  being  Arst  dis- 
infected. Dishes  used  by  these  same  patients  are 
said  to  be  washed  in  a  lavatory  under  most  unsani- 
tary conditions.  Men  suffering  from  fever,  it  is 
claimed,  are  compelled  to  carry  their  own  baggage. 
Ice  water  is  said  to  be  lacking.  Secretary  Daniels 
named  on  June  1  the  following  committee  to  inves- 
tigate: Dr.  William  H.  Welsh  of  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner  and  Nathan  Strauss. 


PRESS  OPINIONS 

A  Financial  Writer's  View. 

Market  letter  of  Goodbody  and  Co.  (New  York), 
May  25. — We  will  enumerate  some  of  the  important 
changes  that  are  now  affecting  market  values: 

1.  The  war,  with  its  great  demands  for  men,  food, 
munitions,  ships,  motors,  aeroplanes,  etc. 

2.  The  doubling  of  the  cost  of  living  in  three  years, 
thus  necessitating  higher  wages,  higher  cost  of  doing 
business,  etc. 

3.  The  labor  shortage,  making  it  impossible  to 
raise  good  crops,  in  many  countries,  and  necessitat- 
ing a  shortage  in  the  world's  food  supply. 

4.  The  sinking  of  ships,  grain,  etc.,  by  submarines. 

5.  The  breaking  down  of  our  railroads  and  their 
pooling  for  war  purposes. 

6.  The  appointment  of  a  food  commissioner  with 
power  to  fix  prices,  etc. 

7.  One  purchasing  agent  for  all  war  supplies. 


8.  Conscription,  to  take  a  million  men  from  our 
industries  and  leave  them  short  of  efficient  help. 

9.  War  taxes  that  will  kill  some  industries,  cripple 
many  others  and  probably  give  us,  this  year,  tlie 
biggest  crop  of  failures  that  we  have  had  for  years. 

10.  Changes  in  transportation  and  distribution 
that  are  rapidly  wiping  out  the  middle  men. 

11.  Prohibition,  that  is  destroying  property  values 
in  stills,  breweries  and  saloons. 

12.  Woman  Suffrage,  Socialism  and  Singletaxism 
becoming  more  disturbing. 

13.  Inflation  in  the  prices  of  many  products,  and 
stocks  that  will  result  from  the  expenditure  of  bil- 
lions, this  year,  in  this  country,  for  war  purposes. 

Out  of  these  cataclysmic  changes  we  may  expect 
to  see  a  new  world  with  revolutions,  not  all  of  which 
will  be  bloody. 

Where  to  Get  Food  and  Revenue. 

St  Louis  Post'Dispatch,  May  30.— The  food  crisis 
has  brought  the  world  to  a  keen  realization  of  the 
value  of  land  and  the  evil  of  land  monopolization.  It 
has  made  the  question  of  land  cultivation  acute 
everywhere.  ...  In  the  United  States  there  are 
254,945,589  acres  of  unappropriated  and  unreserved 
public  lands.  We  may  set  aside  most  of  the  land  as 
unavailable  on  account  of  surface  location  and  lack 
of  roads  or  other  transportation  facilities.  Some  of 
it  may  be  available.  On  the  other  hand,  according 
to  the  1910  census,  there  were  400,346,575  acres  of 
unimproved  farm  lands.  These  lands  are  either  parts 
of  farms  that  are  unimproved  or  are  fertile  farm 
lands  held  in  an  unimproved  state  for  speculative 
purposes.  The  greater  part  now  are  undoubtedly 
speculative  holdings.  Add  to  these  unimproved  farm 
lands  held  for  speculation  the  vast  acreage  of  valu- 
able lands  in  cities  and  their  suburbs,  unused  and 
unimproved,  which  are  held  for  speculation,  and  we 
have  a  domain  for  cultivation  which,  with  capable 
labor,  would  supply  ample  food  for  the  world's  need. 
.  .  .  Why  not  tax  the  unearned  increment  of 
landlords,  who  neither  toil  nor  spin,  buf  draw  their 
riches  from  the  labor  of  others?  Why  not  levy  sur- 
taxes on  unused  lands,  which  would  make  it  impos- 
sible to  hold  them  out  of  use  for  speculation.  Taxes 
on  land  values  and  surtaxes  on  unused  land  would 
supply  all  the  revenue  the  Government  needs  with- 
out injury  to  or  check  on  business  and  improvements, 
and  without  burdening  labor  or  increasing  the  hard- 
ships of  the  earners  of  moderate  salaries.  It  would 
do  more — it  would  lift  the  burdens  from  industry, 
commerce  and  improvements  and  thus  reduce  the 
cost  of  living.  It  would  reduce  the  cost  of  food  by 
opening  a  vast  acreage  of  unused  lands  and  encour- 
aging production.  Congress  may  not  levy  direct 
taxes  on  land,  but  it  can  tax  land  through  state  ap- 
portionments. We  are  overlooking  the  greatest 
source  of  unburdensome  taxation  and  the  greatest 
cause  of  limited  production  and  high  living  cost  The 
war  and  the  food  problem  should  awaken  us  to  the 
truth  about  land. 

Conscription  of  Land  Values  in  Canada. 

Toronto  Globe,  May  24.— The  debate  on  Tuesday 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Budget  was  more 
than  usually  interesting  and  important,  because  it 
dealt  very  largely  with  one  phase  of  conscription 
which  is  apt  to  be  overlooked:   the  necessity   for 
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mobilizing  the  whole  of  the  material  resources  of  this 
country  as  well  as  selectively  conscripting  its  men. 
No  opposition  to  the  Government  proposal  to  call 
men  to  military  service  was  offered,  but  it  was 
pointed  out  by  several  Liberals  that  accumulated 
wealth  invested  in  securities  and  land  held  for  mere 
speculative  purposes  should  be  made  sources  of  rev- 
enue, the  former  by  an  income  tax  and  the  latter 
by  a  special  tax  on  unproductive  land.  It  was 
pointed  out  also  that  such  a  tax  on  unproductive 
land  would  tend  to  force  its  owners  to  sell  it  to 
those  who  would  devote  it  to  ag^cultural  purposes, 
and  thus  increase  the  supply  of  food.  The  Minister 
of  Finance,  instead  of  emphatically  opposing  the 
income  tax  suggestion,  as  he  used  to  do  when  it  was 
advocated,  contented  himself  with  the  assertion  that 
the  time  had  not  come  to  impose  it,  accompanied  by 
the  admission  that  it  might  come  later  if  the  war 
continued.  Sir  Thomas  did  not  furnish  reasons  to 
support  his  assumption,  that  the  net  revenue  from 
an  income  tax  would  at  present  be  too  small  to  make 
the  innovation  worth  while,  as  the  cost  of  collecting 
it  would  be  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  receipts. 
Probably  he  has  not  been  giving  the  matter  the 
amount  of  attention  it  deserves  and  requires;  it  is 
a  safe  prediction  that  he  will  give  it  a  great  deal 
more  before  he  has  to  meet  Parliament  again.  There 
is  an  enormous  amount  of  land  held  all  over  the 
West  by  individual  speculators,  by  railway  corpora- 
tions, and  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  A  tax 
on  this,  and,  if  made  as  heavy  as  it  should  be,  would 
work  out  a  great  social  and  economic  change  for 
the  better  throughout  the  Western  Provinces:  a 
betterment  which  is  precisely  what  that  vast  region 
needs,  and  which  would  go  on  increasingly  if  the 
tax  is  continued  after  the  war,  as  it  should  be. 

A  Warning  Worth  Recording. 

New  York  Call,  June  2.^ — Socialists,  radicals,  pa- 
cifists and  all  who  desire  to  publicly  discuss  the  legal 
aspect  of  conscription  and  other  questions  pertaining 
to  militarism  in  these  days  need  to  walk  warily  and 
keep  their  wits  about  them.  The  Madison  Square 
Garden  meeting  of  Thursday  night,  and  the  com- 
ments of  the  capitalist  press  upon  it  yesterday 
morning,  give  ominous  warning  of  what  may  happen, 
and  what  the  powers  that  be  are  seemingly  not  at  all 
averse  to  have  happen.  Everything  there  was  ap- 
parently ready  for  a  massacre.  Searchlights  play- 
ing from  autos  on  the  entrances,  field  telephones 
strung  as  in  the  European  trenches,  hundreds  of  po- 
licemen with  ''high-powered  rifles,"  swarms  of  detec- 
tives and  secret  service  men — all  probably  armed — 
and  uniformed  soldiers  acting  as  agents  provoca- 
teurs, forcing  their  way  to  the  platform  and  threat- 
ening the  speakers  with  physical  violence.  .  .  . 
No,  it  is  not  a  "conspiracy."  That  could  never  be 
proven.  But  the  magazine  is  there,  and  one  spark 
can  touch  it  off.  The  soldier  boy  who  threatened  to 
''knock  the  block"  off  one  of  the  platform  speakers  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  could  easily  have  started  it 
if  he  had  attempted  to  carry  out  his  threat  It  is  not 
hard  to  figure  out  the  chain  of  events  in  such  a  case 
— ^the  nearest  friends  of  the  speaker  intervening  to 
restrain  the  soldier;  his  comrades  coming  to  his  "res- 
cue." More  of  the  audience  personally  try  to  restore 
order;  more  soldiers  join  in;  policemen  with  clubs 


and  detectives  with  blackjacks;  head  smashing  and 
general  chaos;  the  frightened  mass  tearing  out  of  the 
exits  for  safety;  the  searchlights  and  the  high- 
powered  rifles  at  work,  and  the  field  telephones  call- 
ing up  reserves,  held  in  readiness,  with  more  high- 
powered  rifles  and  perhaps  machine  guns.  And 
then — Next  day  the  press  descriptions  of  the  patri- 
otic soldier  being  throttled  by  the  "frenzied,  treas- 
onable mob."  Heroic  attempts  at  his  rescue.  Pa- 
triots being  overpowered,  until  the  secret  service  men 
and  police  come  to  their  aid.  Mob  breaks  out  of  the 
building,  threatening  to  set  the  city  afire.  High- 
powered  rifles  get  to  work.  It  was  a  "great  moral 
lesson";  a  much  needed  one.  But  society  is  saved! 
Selah!  Also,  Hallelujah!  This  is  by  no  means  a 
fanciful  speculation.  These  preparations  for  man 
killing  en  masse  are  not  idle  dreams.  It  is  not  mere 
chance  that  soldiers  invade  our  meetings  and  push 
themselves  on  our  platforms.  They  did  it  at  the  Call 
ball;  they  did  it  at  Madison  Square  Garden;  they 
are  going  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  every  meeting 
we  hold  and  enact  the  same  role.  And  the  "high- 
powered  rifles"  will  be  ready  on  the  outside.  This  is 
the  time  to  walk  warily,  brethren !  Watch  your  step ! 
You  have  no  "Sesire  to  kill  anybody  or  anything. 
But  the  others?  Well,  they  have  no  such  scruples. 
Again,  look  out. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

FAREWELL  TO  MEAT. 

Vegetarians  have  always  been  rare  in  the  United 
States.  People  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  in 
India  or  in  China  a  meat  diet  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— but  in  the  United  States — ^have  not  our  an- 
cestors eaten  meat  from  a  time  whereof  the  memory 
of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary?  True  enough, 
but  our  descendants  must  stop  it. 

From  1860  to  1917  the  population  of  the  United 
States  increased  a  little  more  than  three-fold,  and 
from  1880  to  1917  it  doubled  almost  exactly.  Con- 
trast with  this  increase  in  population  the  increase 
in  the  production  of  meat,  for  which  the  working- 
man  spends  one-third  of  his  food  budget.  The  meat 
supply  is  absolutely  limited  by  the  number  of  meat 
animals  in  a  community.  The  figures  showing  the 
number  of  live  meat  animals  in  the  United  States 
indicate  an  alarming  failure  of  the  meat  supplies 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  population.  Be- 
tween 1860  and  1917  the  number  of  cattle  in  the 
United  States  more  than  doubled.  In  1860  there 
were  25  million  cattle  and  in  1917  there  were  63 
million.  From  1880  to  1917  there  was  an  increase 
of  ninety  per  cent  in  the  number  of  cattle  in  the 
United  States.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  people 
in  the  United  States  is  therefore  more  rapid  than 
the  increase  in  the  potential  supply  of  beef.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  fact  that  dairying  has  increased  very 
rapidly  during  the  period  under  consideration,  it 
becomes  evident  that  beef  demand  has  increased 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  beef  supply.  During 
the  fifty  years  from  1860  to  1917,  while  the  popula- 
tion more  than  trebled  the  supply  of  cattle  merely 
doubled.  Practically  the  same  thing  is  true  of  sheep 
and  swine,  the  two  other  principal  sources  of  meat 
supply.    There  were  twenty-two  million  sheep  in  the 
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United  States  in  1860,  forty-two  million  in  1880 
and  48  million  in  1917.  The  swine  in  1860  num- 
bered thirty-three  million;  in  1880  forty-nine  mil- 
lion; and  in  1917  sixty-seven  million,  showing  a 
slight  progressive  increase.  In  no  one  of  these 
cases,  however,  has  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
animals  corresponded  with  the  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation. 

As  for  meat  prices,  of  course  they  are  high,  and 
unless  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  meat  ani- 
mals and  the  number  of  people  in  the  country  can 
be  radically  changed,  of  course  meat  prices  will  be 
higher.  The  increase  in  the  land  values;  the  disap- 
pearance of  great  unclaimed  stretches  of  free  graz- 
ing land,  and  the  growing  conviction  that  money 
can  be  made  in  forms  of  agriculture  other  than  stock- 
farming  are  all  playing  a  part,  and  the  American 
meat  supply  is  diminisMng. 

Two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world  are  vege- 
tarians. The  proportional  decrease  in  the  number 
of  available  meat  animals,  with  the  consequent  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  meat  products  means  vege- 
tarianism for  the  low-paid  American  wage  earners. 
The  rich  and  well-to-do  will  continue  to  be  meat 
eaters,  but  those  who  do  the  bulk  of  the  work  in 
the  United  States  must  abandon  a  meat  diet.  The 
next  generation  will  see  a  growing  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  those  who  eat  meat  and  those  who  do 
not  eat  it.  soott  neabing. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

FOR  "SHORT-TERM"  BONDS  IF  ANY. 

The  Pubuc  readers  will  be  pleased  to  note  the  fol- 
lowing expression  of  opinion  in  the  (just  issued) 
War  Finance  Primer  of  such  a  "Wall  Street"  au- 
thority as  the  "National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New 
York": 

The  terms  on  which  the  loan  is  to  be  issued  are 
not  fixed  in  the  bill,  but  are  left  entirely  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  authorities.  This  is  true,  even  of 
the  length  of  the  loan.  It  is  obvious  that  the  long- 
er the  loan,  the  more  favorable  the  conditions 
under  which  it  can  be  marketed;  but  it  is  true  also 
that  long  term  bonds,  say  for  thirty  or  fifty  years, 
are  of  questionable  advisability  in  other  respects. 
In  the  case  of  countries  which  have  no  objection 
to  perpetual  debt,  such  bonds  may  be  defensible; 
but  there  have  always  been  and  are  to-day  valid 
objections  to  perpetual  debts  in  the  United  States. 
Since  every  generation  may  be  expected  to  have 
troubles  of  its  own^  it  is  clearlv  a  part  of  wisdom 
for  any  nation,  which  can  poss&ly  afford  to  do  so, 
to  pay  off  its  debt  within  the  generation  which 
contracted  it.  Our  experience,  moreover,  with  the 
bonds  which  were  issued  during  the  great  refund- 
ing operations  after  the  Civil  War,  even  though 
their  length  was  only  thirty  years,  were  sufficiently 
disheartening.  Although  there  was  a  large  balance 
in  the  Treasury  during  the  '80's,  we  were  unable  to 
pay  off  the  debt  except  through  the  very  costly 
medium  of  buying  long-term  four  per  cent,  bonds 
in  the  market,  often  at  a  premium  of  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty  per  cent.  The  government  should 
profit  from  this  experience,  and  should  issue  bonds 
to  run  for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or,  at  the  out- 
side, twenty  years. 

We  ought  to  keep  the  way  open  to  early  payment 
or  early  "refunding"  on  better  terms  as  to  interest, 

etc.  CHARLES  FRIDERICK  ADAMS. 

New  York. 


THE  GREAT  SHIP  SPEAKS. 

By  Grace  Isabel  Colbron  in  The  Evening  Mail, 
New  York. 

Idle  I  lie  and  useless. 
And  the  years  go  by  .   .  . 

Around  me  flows  the  river  with  its  teeming  life» 

Once  all  a-quiver  at  my  coming. 

As  slow  I  moved  amid  the  smaller  craft 

That  greeted  me  with  noisy  welcome. 

Men  knew  me  then  for  what  I  was 

The  Soul  of  Brotherhood,  in  steel  and  iron  shaped. 

Linking  the  Peoples,  conquering  sea  and  distance. 

Idle  I  lie  and  useless, 
And  the  years  go  by  .   .  . 

For  Brotherhood  is  dead. 

How  strange  are  men  .     .     . 
What  strength  and  weakness  intermingled. 
A  race  of  pygmies,  bodies  frail  and  weak 
Crushing  to  pulp  beneath  my  lightest  hammer, 
Yet  with  the  brain  that  can  conceive  a  thing  like  me 
And  so  control  and  order  all  the  pulsing  power 
That  the  tiny  finger  of  a  little  child 
Might  set  Uie  mighty  heart  of  me  in  motion 
And  send  me  forth  to  laugh  the  waves  to  scorn. 

How  sad  that  men 
Who  can  conceive  of  Brotherhood  in  shape  material, 
Cannot  yet  grasp  the  essence  of  the  Thought^ 
The  soaring  beauty  of  the  high  Ideal, 
And  in  its  radiance  still  their  petty  hates 
And  jarring  envies. 

That  great  brain  of  man 
That  conquers  Earth  and  Sea  and  Sky 
Bending  their  forces  to  his  sovereign  will. 
Has  not  yet  learned  to  fetter  Man  himself 
Nor  conquer  man's  own  soul. 

Idle  I  lie  and  useless, 
And  the  years  go  by  .   .   . 

BOOKS 

ENFORCING  PEACE. 

A  Leafue  to  Inforce  Peaoe.     By  Robert  Goldsmith.     Pub- 
lished by  The  Mucmillsn  Co.»  New  York.     Price  $1.60. 

This  book,  as  stated  by  the  author  in  the  preface, 
is  addressed  not  to  the  scholar  in  diplomacy,  but 
to  the  general  reader.  It  provides  what  probably 
many  general  readers  urgently  want,  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  League  to  en- 
force peace,  and  of  the  limits  within  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  confine  its  operations.  These  are  presented 
with  succinctness  and  clarity,  and  supported  by  argu- 
ment which  loses  none  of  its  force  through  lack  of 
literary  technique. 

The  first  feeling  with  which  many  readers  will 
close  the  book  is  that  the  programme  set  forth  by  the 
League  is  so  modest  as  to  contain  little  promise  of  a 
new  civilization  arising  from  the  ashes  of  that  which 
is  now  in  flames.  Towards  the  close  of  the  book, 
Mr.  Goldsmith  anticipates  this  criticism  by  admitting 
that  "it  may  be  discouraging  that  more  is  not  to  be 
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attempted,  but  if  this  ...  is  achieved  it  is  infinitely 
better  than  the  present  anarchy.''  To  which  it  may 
be  replied  that  desperate  ills  require  desperate  reme- 
dies, and  that  obviously  inadequate  remedies  may 
possibly  be  worse  than  none,  in  that  they  induce  a 
false  sense  of  security. 

On  p.  145,  Mr.  Goldsmith  in  defending  the  idea  of 
force  as  a  means  to  ensure  peace,  says,  "So  long  as 
there  are  gunmen  in  New  York  ready  to  shoot  a  man 
for  two  and  a  half  dollars,  that  city  must  continue 
to  support  a  police  force  of  over  ten  thousand  men," 
without  apparently  perceiving  all  the  implications 
of  the  analogy.  Had  the  proposals  of  the  League 
contained  any  suggestion  of  a  pooling  of  the  arma- 
ments of  the  member-nations,  with  the  conversion 
of  these  into  an  international  police  force,  manned 
by  representatives  of  each  country,  and  the  forbid- 
ding of  any  member-nation  to  carry  arms  on  its  own 
account,  the  analogy  would  have  been  complete,  and 
some  hope  would  have  gilded  the  horizon  that  the 
dawn  of  the  day  so  eagerly  longed  for  is  at  hand. 
Doubtless  our  author  would  reply  that  to  attempt 
the  impossible  is  sheer  waste  of  energy;  to  which 
the  appropriate  rejoinder  is  that  the  impossible  can 
never  be  known  until  it  is  tried,  and  that  the  part 
of  wisdom  is  to  take  advantage  of  any  changing  con- 
ditions which  may  make  possible  that  which  was 
before  impossible.  That  changes  in  the  entire  bal- 
ance of  world  forces  are  rapidly  emerging,  changes 
political,  economic,  psychological,  moral  and  spir- 
itual, none  but  the  blindest  reactionary  can  deny. 
The  world  is  ready  to  entertain  any  proposal  that 
promises  to  be  effective  towards  making  a  recur- 
rence of  war  cataclysms  impossible  The  proposals 
of  the  league  give  no  such  promise.  They  suggest 
the  building  of  ramparts  made  of  lath  and  plaster. 
They  remind  us  of  what  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  calls  the 
Gawdsakers, — those  who  say  ''things  are  in  a  bad 
way,  for  Gawd's  sake  let  us  do  something";  and  who 
do  something. 

One  may  be  pardoned  for  having  assumed  that  a 
League  to  enforce  peace  was  intended  to  enforce  it, 
to  forbid  nations  even  in  the  last  resort  settling  their 
quarrels  after  the  manner  of  hooligans  on  the  public 
thoroughfare.  But  any  such  assumption  has  been 
sadly  wide  of  the  mark.  The  four  proposals  adopted 
at  the  organization  meeting  provide  for  a  judicial 
tribunal,  and  a  council  of  conciliation,  before  one  of 
which  contending  nations  must  bring  their  grievance 
before  resorting  to  war.  Failing  to  do  so,  the  fight- 
ers will  be  dealt  with  by  the  combined  military  forces 
of  the  League,  who  will  compel  them  to  delay  their 
fighting  until  they  have  submitted  their  grievances 
to  the  proper  tribunals.  If,  however,  the  contesting 
nations  do  bring  their  quarrel  before  these  tribunals, 
but  fail  to  get  a  decision  to  which  both  willingly 
agree,  then  ''the  appeal  to  arms  would  remain  avail- 
able." Looking  backward  to  the  negotiations  and 
efforts  at  conciliation  which  preceded  August,  1914, 
is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  a  league  armed  with 
the  toy  weapons  here  suggested  would  have  "en- 
forced" peace  or  have  been  otherwise  than  helpless 
to  prevent  war? 

It  will  strike  many  readers  as  strangely  incon- 
gruous that  while  the  author  seems  here  and  there 
to  recognize  a  Parliament  of  Nations  and  an  inter- 
national police  force  as  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 


war  problem,  he  should  so  cordially  support  the 
League's  assumption  that  individual  national  armies 
must  remain,  with  their  right  in  the  last  resort  to 
take  up  arms  even  against  the  enleagued  nations. 
On  p.  67  we  read  that  "we  have  democratized  every- 
thing else  but  foreign  affairs,  religion,  education, 
domestic  politics.  The  divine  right  of  the  diplomat 
to  prevent  or  precipitate  war  remains  as  a  sort  of 
socio-political  appendix."  Yet  this  "divine  right"  is 
just  what  the  League  apparently  wishes  to  conserve! 

But  what  is  perhaps  more  disappointing  than  all 
in  the  proposals  of  the  League,  and  the  comments  of 
Mr.  Goldsmith  thereon,  is  Uie  entire  absence  of  any 
suggestion  as  to  eliminating  the  economic  causes  of 
war.  If  the  League  had  started  out  with  the  bold 
proposal  that  all  the  signatory  powers  shall  throw 
down  their  tariff  walls,  allowing  absolute  liberty  to 
their  respective  citizens  to  trade  freely  with  each 
other;  and  if  each  of  the  powers  were  required  to 
pledge  itself  to  give  the  unmolested  privilege  of 
transportation  from  inland  or  ice-bound  countries 
to  seaports,  the  most  prolific  cause  of  the  quarrels 
that  lead  to  war  would  at  once  disappear.  Such  a 
proposal  endorsed  by  the  chief  commercial  nations 
would  capture  the  support  even  of  the  most  conserv- 
ative protectionists.  If  ever  there  was  a  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men  which  might  be  taken  at  its  flood, 
surely  it  is  now  when  all  the  world  recognizes  that 
back  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  European  war 
the  demand  for  open  markets  has  been  the  real  and 
ultimate  one. 

The  chapter  entitled  "Do  Christians  Want  War?" 
is  good  reading,  and  we  shall  all  agree  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  accent  in  our  religious  teaching 
must  be  shifted  from  personal  to  social  righteousness. 
Those,  however,  who,  through  a  patient  study  of 
sociological  science  have  caught  sight  of  the  basic 
truth  that  justice  in  relation  to  the  natural  resources 
of  a  country  determine  whether  or  not  its  internal 
conditions  will  be  conducive  to  peace,  will  experience 
a  certain  dissatisfaction  with  some  of  Mr.  Gold- 
smith's utterances.  "Christianity,"  he  says,  "must 
come  to  grips  with  all  the  practical  problems  of  this 
life:  it  must  take  a  real  interest  in  searching  for  an 
answer  to  the  immigrant  question,  the  liquor  ques- 
tion, and  the  labor  question;"  to  all  of  which  we 
heartily  agree.  But  why  not,  we  ask,  with  the  land 
quQBtion,  the  taxation  question,  the  question  of 
unjust  privileges,  if  these  are  the  questions  which 
determine  whether  men  shall  earn  livings  with  ease 
or  with  difficulty;  whether  noisome  heaps  of  wealth 
and  frightful  cesspools  of  poverty  are  to  continue 
to  disfigure  our  civilization?  To  speak  frankly,  the 
book  is  profoundly  disappointing  because  of  the  lack 
of  any  admission  that  in  the  last  analysis  of  things, 
the  ultimate  guarantee  of  peace  lies  in  the  internal 
condition  of  each  nation;  even  though  it  be  recog- 
nized that  this  consideration  is  outside  the  possible 
jurisdiction  of  an  International  League.  When  every 
citizen  of  every  country  "sits  under  his  own  vine 
and  fig-tree,  none  daring  to  make  him  afraid,"  then 
and  then  only  may  we  hope  that  "nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  nor  learn  war  any 
more."  ALEX,  mackendrick. 


Jests  that  give  pain  are  no  jests. — CervanUe. 
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The  following  conversation  was  overheard  on  a 
street  car  the  other  day:  "I  think  card  playing  is 
terrible."  "Well,  it  is  just  like  anything  else.  If 
you  go  too  far  with  it,  it  is  wicked.  The  same  is  true 
of  music.  Some  people  get  so  crazy  about  music 
they  worship  it.  That's  wicked,  too."  "But  music 
is  an  art."  "Yes,  and  card  playing  is  a  science." 
"But  some  people  make  a  living  with  music."  "And 
some  make  a  living  playing  cards."  "Well,  I  think 
you  are  unreasonable."  "Well,  that  is  what  I  think 
of  you." — Coast  Seamen's  Journal. 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

She — Well,  not  many  policemen  this  warm  weather 
would  have  done  what  the  paper  says  a  kind  police- 
man did  to  the  poor  drunken  man  he  found  asleep 
on  a  doorstep. 

He — ^What  did  the  the  kind  policeman  do  to  the 
poor  drunken  man? 

She — The  paper  says  he  fanned  him. — Baltimore 

American, 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

Little  Mabel,  who  belonged  to  a  very  religious 
family,  asked  for  a  second  helping  of  her  favorite 
dessert.  "Mabel,  where  would  you  put  it?"  asked  her 
mother. 

The  child,  aged  three,  answered  reverently,  bow- 
ing her  head,  "My  Heavenly  Father  will  prepare  a 
place  for  it." — Missouri  Woman, 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

Wife — Big  checks  for  dresses  will  not  be  in  de- 
mand this  season. 
Husband — Thank  heaven ! — Pu^k, 
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from  yon. 
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The  "Ethics  of  Democracy"  is  Mr. 
Post's  greatest  book.  It  is  a  series  of 
optimistic  essays  on  the  natural  laws  of 
human  society,  which  should  be  read  and 
recoifimended  widely. 

CONTENTS :  Introduction  —  Democ- 
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Th«  GIoIm,  Bostont 

A  republication  in  a  third  edition  of  Post's 
Ethi«s  of  Dsmocracy  is  a  literary  event  worth 
noting. 

Th«  aUsan,  Ottawa,  Canada: 

Louis  Post* s  liglit  will  continue  to  shine  for 
true  dcmocrapy,  m  the  United  States;  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  nothing  to  lose  by  keq»ing 
in  touch  widi  the  principles  laid  down  in 
The  Ethics  of  Damocracy. 

Tha  Christian  Sdanoa  Monitor,  Boatont 

The  author  has  written  a  preface  bringing 
himself  and  his  convictions  up  to  date  as  it  were; 
and  a  very  fine  thinker  on  the  ethics  of  democ- 
racy he  has  been  and  is.  Monopolies,  imperial- 
ism, protection,  unearned  increment,  pseudo- 
patriotism,  mock-justice,  get  hard  blows  fnm 
hun  but  not  in  a  bitter  spirit.  He  "speaks  tlie 
truth  in  love* 

William  L.  Chanary,  In  tha  Chicago  HaraUs 

Louis  F.  Post* s  volume  of  Essays  hi  "funda- 
mental democracy*  has  now  reached  its  tliini 
edition.  Mr.  Post  got  his  inspiration  from 
Henry  George,  but  he  has  learned  his  democracy 
from  the  life  around  him.  The  production  of  a 
clear-sighted,  brilliant  leader,  Ethlca  of  Damoo- 
racy  opens  a  wide  window  for  the  viewing  of 
our  conunon  life. 

rriem  SIM,  Pattpaid 
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Editorial 


This  war  is  a  supreme  test  for  the  radicals 
of  America.  It  calls  for  the  frankest  search- 
ing of  motives.  They  find  themselves 
asked  to  co-operate  with  all  the  elements  in 
American  society  that  have  aroused  their 
distrust  and  scorn  and  hostility.  To  do  so 
means  to  surrender  that  splendid  isolation 
which  is  both  the  punishment  and  the  re- 
ward of  men  and  women  who  challenge  the 
established  order.  They  must  discover  how 
much  self-indulgence,  how  much  feeling  of 
vanity  and  self-conceit,  there  has  been  in  a 
devotion  to  principles  and  movements  that 
set  them  apart  and  gave  them  distinction 
even  as  it  called  for  sacrifice  of  material  in- 
terests. To  resist  the  crowd,  to  risk  abuse, 
arrest  and  contumely,  will  not  require  half 
so  great  a  sacrifice  for  many  a  radical  as  to 
take  his  place  among  the  great  undistin- 
guished multitudes,  co-operating  with  the 
callowest  and  most  stupid  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

This  is  not  id  question  the  intellectual  in- 
tegrity of  those  who,  after  the  most 
vigorous  self-examination,  find  their  op- 
position grounded  not  in  temperament  but 
in  conviction  and  who  cannot  agree  that  the 
war  has  any  justification.  Probably  no  one 
of  the  warring  nations  can  show  a  clean  bill 
of  reasons  for  its  part  in  the  catastrophe  of 
1914.  But  the  situation  has  undergone  an 
evolution.  Mixed  national  ambitions  have 
sorted  themselves  and  every  day  brings  a 
greater  clarification  of  purpose.  The  issue 
of  overwhelming  importance  is  the  survival 
of  nations  that  maintain  liberal  political  in- 
stitutions and  of  the  prestige  of  the  demo- 
cratic idea.  The  right  of  the  common  people 
of  the  world  to  live  according  to  the  principle 
of  liberty  is  in  deadly  peril.  It  was  no 
longer  possible  to  be  confident  that,  with  this 
country  abstaining  from  active  participation, 
the  war  could  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  on 


terms  that  offer  hope  for  the  future  peace  of 
the  world  and  the  security  of  democracy. 
For  the  first  time,  it  ia  possible  to  visualize 
a  Germany  no  longer  kept  within  bounds  by 
the  British  fleet,  her  rulers  flushed  with  vic- 
tory, dominating  Western  Europe  as  Rome 
dominated  the  Mediterranean,  forming  a  new 
alliance  with  an  imperial,  efficient  Japan,  in 
which  liberalism  should  have  been  discour- 
aged and  discredited,  seizing  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  colonizing  South  America  and 
Mexico,  challenging  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  preparing  an  onslaught  on  us  should  we 
oppose  her  plans — as  oppose  them  we  would. 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

England's  sins  are  many.  But  the  ration- 
alizing process  by  which  we  have  clung  to 
neutrality  breaks  down  when  we  are  faced 
with  the  possibility  of  seeing  such  a  neighbor 
as  Canada  under  the  reign  of  Kultur  and  the 
Prussian  subaltern.  We  will  continue  to 
recognize  and  oppose  industrial  autocracy  in 
America.  We  will  continue  to  condemn  the 
thick-headed  arrogance  of  England  in  deal- 
ing with  certain  of  her  dependencies.  We 
know  that  American  marines  have  been  ruth- 
lessly used  in  the  interest  of  American 
bankers  in  the  West  Indies.  But  American 
radicals  cannot  let  these  considerations  ob- 
scure the  issue  that  now  unites  Americans  -in 
a  common  opposition  to  the  Prussian  concep- 
tion of  a  super-state  divinely  ordained  to 
impose,  by  military  force,  the  will  of  its  irre- 
sponsible leaders  on  an  entire  world. 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

Blind  allegiance  to  all  that  goes  on  in  the 
name  of  the  war  against  Prussianism  is  not 
required.  There  was  never  a  time  when  real 
democrats  were  more  needed  to  combat  with 
all  their  power  every  tendency  and  proposal 
subversive  to  democracy,  and  to  insist  on 
aflSrmative  action  toward  their  goal.  The 
time  is  already  here  when  terms  of  peace 
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must  be  discussed  and  public  opinion  or- 
ganized for  a  peace  that  means  the  checking 
of  Germany  and  the  discrediting  of  her  poli- 
tical philosophy — not  her  humiliation  and 
embitterment  In  all  agitation  for  democ- 
racy at  home  and  a  rational,  enduring  peace 
abroad,  the  radicals  can  be  effective  only  if 
they  renounce  a  policy  of  opposition,  or  of 
half-hearted  support  for  the  task  at  hand. 

♦  #    # 

That  1,368,000  acres  of  land  were  devoted 
to  tobacco  raising  in  1916  is  deplored  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  of  June  5  by  Profes- 
sor Henry  W.  Famimi  of  Yale  University's 
department  of  economics.  He  suggests  that 
the  land  be  devoted  to  food  production  in- 
stead, and  thus  increase  the  food  supply  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Professor  Famum  may 
be  right,  but  are  there  not  better  ways  to 
solve  the  food  problem  ?  Why  not  let  tobacco 
lovers  enjoy  their  favorite  weed,  and  still  in- 
crease the  food  supply  by  putting  to  use  some 
of  the  400,000,000  acres  of  idle  lands  reported 
in  the  census  of  1910  on  privately  owned 
farms?  Why  find  fault  with  the  produc- 
tive use  to  which  1,368,000  acres  are  being 
put  when,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  only  27  per  cent,  of  arable  land 
in  the  United  States  is  used  at  all? 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

The  City  of  Chicago  has  presented  Charles 
P.  Taft  of  Cincinnati  with  $850,000.  Mr. 
Taft  is  probably  unaware  that  it  is  a  gift, 
and  few  Chicagoans  realise  that  t^ey  have 
given  away  anything  of  value.  But  such  is 
the  fact  nevertheless.  Mr.  Taft  inherited 
the  lot  on  which  the  La  Salle  Theatre  stands 
from  his  father-in-law,  David  Sinton,  who 
had  bought  it  in  1862  for  $12,500.  Mr.  Taft 
has  sold  it  for  $850,000.  The  value  was  cre- 
ated by  the  people  of  Chicago,  but  they  have 
allowed  Mr.  Taft  to  appropriate  it.  Since 
1862  the  lot  has  been  used  by  a  number  of 
persons,  but  not  by  Mr.  Taft  or  his  father- 
in-law.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
use  of  the  lot  has  directly  benefited  anyone 
who  has  performed  productive  labor  thereon, 
as  much  as  Mr.  Taft  has  received  for  doing 
nothing. 

♦  ♦     # 

College  professors  as  propagandists  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  the 
targets  for  the  disapproval  of  such  college 
executives  as  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.   What 


does  President  Butler  think  of  the  activity  of 
Prof.  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman  in  his  new  role 
as  champion  and  protector  of  huge  fortunes? 
Prof.  Seligman  attacks  the  income  tax  rates 
of  the  pending  revenue  bill  as  it  was  first  re- 
ported in  the  House  as  ''unheard  of,''  appa- 
rently for  him  a  conclusive  objection.     His 
articles,  first  printed  in  the  New  York  Times, 
are  now  i4>pearing  in  ''boiler  plate''  in  labor 
papers  and  weekly  journals,  the  colimins  of 
which  are  open  to  this  form  of  publicity.    It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whose  publicity 
agency  is  footing  the  bills.    The  boiler-plate 
edition  of  Prof.  Seligman's  pronunciamento 
is  head-lined  "Loans  Better  Than  Taxes,"  and 
the  paragraph  attacking  the  high  income  tax 
rates  is  black-faced  for  emphasis.    Prof.  Se- 
Hgman  and  his  publicity  agents  must  be  grat- 
ified by  the  Senate  Committee's  revised  and 
lowered  schedules,  which  were  roundly  de- 
nounced this  week  by  Chairman  Kitchin  of 
the  House  committee.    This  is  not  the  first 
time  Prof.  Seligman's  views  on  current  eco- 
nomic issues  have  been  widely  circulated  by 
expert  and  well-financed  agents.    His  defense 
of  the  Colorado  coal  mine  owners  was  the 
chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  Rockefeller  publicity 
campaign  conducted  by  Ivy  L.  Lee. 


There  is  one  place  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  ruling 
powers  have  taken  steps  to  discourage  the 
withholding  of  land  from  use.  That  place 
is  the  island  of  Guam.  There  Captain  Roy 
C.  Smith,  who,  as  Governor,  exercises  all  the 
functions  of  an  absolute  monarch,  has  or- 
dered every  owner  or  lessee  of  land  to  raise 
thereon  crops  to  an  amount  stated  in  the 
order.  He  has  further  borne  in  mind  that 
some  citizens  are  landless,  and  has  provided 
that  they  "may  solicit  from  the  Government 
in  lease,  but  said  land  shall  not  exceed  5  hec- 
tares of  superficial  area."  In  spite  of  the 
crudeness  of  such  legislation  it  seems  to  rec- 
ognize the  right  of  all  citizens  to  use  of 
the  earth.  It  is  possible  to  frame  a  less  arbi- 
trary and  more  scientific  measure  to  ensure 
proper  use  of  land,  and  one  that  probably 
would  accomplish  its  purpose  better.  Gover- 
nor Smith  would  do  well  to  bear  that  in  mind, 
and  not  feel  discouraged,  should  he  find  re- 
sults below  his  expectation.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  is  to  be  commended  for  beginning 
reform  at  the  right  place. 
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The  National  Civic  Federation  and  Ralph 
M.  Easley,  chairman  of  its  executive  council, 
show  their  calibre  in  the  statement  issued  by 
Mr.  Easley  bitterly  attacking  the  Socialist 
party.  The  Federation  has  a  feud  of  long 
standing  with  the  Socialists,  and  is  now  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  the  cry  that  the  party 
is  pro-German.  The  Public  is  no  apologist 
for  the  Socialist  party  and  its  present  leaders, 
but  it  is  in  order  for  every  belifever  in  fair- 
ness to  express  contempt  for  such  a  palpably 
false  and  malicious  statement  as  the  follow- 
ing from  the  article  made  public  on  Sunday 
by  Mr.  Easley:  "It  is  well  known  that  Ger- 
many is  fmancing  not  only  the  Socialist  and 
Anarchist  movements,  but  the  various  peace 
movements  in  this  country,  both  real  and 
fake.'*  The  author  of  this  libel  on  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  David  Starr  Jordan  and  many  others 
of  the  country's  noblest  citizens  is  an  active 
member  of  Mr.  Gompers'  executive  staff  for 
his  Committee  on  Labor  in  the  Council  of 
National  Defense.  Is  this  the  way  he  expects 
to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  wage  earners 
of  whom  many  thousands  of  unquestioned 
loyalty  profess  Socialist  principles  and  en- 
tertain sincere  doubts  as  to  the  rightness  of 

this  war? 

#     #     ♦ 

The  reasons  for  the  exodus  from  the  farms, 
as  given  in  a  leaflet  put  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Experiments  seem  to  lack  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  is  said  that  de- 
sires for  greater  variety  in  social  experi- 
ences than  the  farm  offers,  drives  some  to 
the  cities;  shorter  hours  are  desired  by 
others;  and  some  demand  the  separation  of 
the  employe's  home  or  personal  life  from  the 
farmer's,  and  a  wage  rate  that  would  make 
an  independent  personal  life  possible.  All 
this  is  no  doubt  true,  and  it  should  have  due 
weight  in  solving  the  rural  life  problem.  But 
might  it  not  be  suggested  that  the  most  im- 
portant thing  of  all  was  omitted,  the  land. 
Land  values  have  been  capitalized  at  such 
speculative  figures  that  after  the  landowner 
has  been  paid — either  in  rent  or  in  interest 
on  the  mortgage — ^there  is  little  left  for  those 
who  do  the  work.  In  the  days  of  free  land 
there  was  no  trouble  about  an  exodus  from 
the  farm  to  the  city.  Why  not  repeat  the 
plan  that  was  then  found  to  work.  Remov- 
ing taxes  from  improvements  and  placing 
them  upon  land  values  will  open  for  settle- 
ment all  the  lands  now  held  by  speculators. 


President  Wilson  probably  considers  that 
he  pays  the  American  people  a  compliment  in 
refraining  from  any  discussion  of  whys  and 
wherefores  now  that  we  are  in  the  war.  He 
knows  there  is  always  a  minority  in  opposi- 
tion, and  apparently  he  believes  the  time  ha.s 
come  to  ignore  the  minority  in  this  country 
that  still  doubts  the  wisdom  of  our  entrance 
This  is  indicated  by  what  he  has  left  unsaid 
both  on  the  few  occasions  that  he  has  ad 
dressed  an  American  public  during  the  pas 
two  months  and  in  his  note  to  the  Russian 
people.  It  is  true  the  cards  are  on  the  table, 
and  every  citizen  has  the  evidence  necessary 
for  reaching  a  conclusion.  But  it  is  a  ques- 
tion if  the  facts  do  not  need  further  interpre- 
tation. Should  it  not  be  frankly  proclaimed 
that  the  submarine  issue  was  but  the  door 
through  which  we  entered,  that  somettiing 
vastly  bigger  and  more  vital  than  the  rights 
and  the  safety  of  our  munitions-carriers 
called  us  into  the  conflict?  Cannot  the  sig- 
nificance of  a  Prussian  victory  in  this  war  be 
authoritatively  and  publicly  stated  at  Wash- 
ington in  terms  that  will  materially  reduce 
the  doubting  minority  of  loyal  and  intelligent 
citizens? 


Mexican  War  Problem. 

For  the  most  part  hidden  by  the  movement 
of  great  events,  tiiere  is  a  recurring  appear- 
ance of  the  suspicion  that  Mexico  is  shaping 
her  foreign  policy  toward  hostility  rather 
than  friendship  for  the  United  States.  Th«^ 
Zimmermann  plot  opened  American  eyes  to 
possibilities  in  the  political  relations  of  Latin 
America.  While  these  possibilities  have  no 
semblance  of  actuality,  our  thought  of  Mex- 
ico half  accuses  her  of  conspiring  against  our 
safely.  Her  declaration  of  neutrality,  the 
focile  theory  that  she  mediates  in  espionage 
operations,  the  lingering  unpleasantness  of 
the  past,  all  predispose  to  a  false  and  harm- 
ful attitude.  The  only  asset  an  enemy  could 
find  in  Mexico  is  the  fear  that  we  design  con- 
quest of  her  territory,  the  pre-emption  for 
our  benefit  of  her  economic  resources  and  the 
reduction  of  Mexicans  to  a  state  of  vassalage. 

Mexicans  know  from  the  years  of  our  ac- 
quiescence in  the  rule  of  a  Mexican  dictator, 
from  the  clamor  for  the  recognition  of 
Huerta,  from  the  emergence  in  every  discus- 
sion of  our  concern  for  our  pockets,  that  there 
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is  in  the  United  States  a  possibly  large,  and 
certainly  very  vocal  element,  that  has  no  sym- 
pathy for  the  Mexican  people  and  their  strug- 
gle for  liberty,  that  is  always  ready  for  an 
imperialistic  adventure.  They  do  not  know 
that  this  attitude  is  abhorrent  to  the  great 
body  of  American  people,  that  President  Wil- 
son has  voiced  our  real  intentions  and  that 
our  chief  difficulty  is  lack  of  knowledge.  Mex- 
ico is  bound  to  us  by  every  geographical  and 
economic  relationship.  All  her  future  de- 
pends upon  co-operation  with  us.  Policy  and 
friendship  are  synonymous  terms.  To  seek 
an  alliance  with  any  other  nation  would  be 
an  act  of  desperation,  based  on  the  convic- 
tion that  we  are  a  bad  neighbor  merely  wait- 
ing the  occasion  to  pounce  upon  her.  On  the 
ottier  hand,  if  we  fear  aggression  from  out- 
side through  Mexico,  the  one  sure  and  effec- 
tive barrier  we  can  raise  against  it  is  Mexi- 
can friendship. 

The  task  of  our  diplomacy  is  simple,  but 
our  representatives  are  apparently  incapable 
of  breaking  down  the  screen  of  suspicion  and 
establishing  a  friendship,  the  terms  of  which 
are  always  on  hand.  There  is  no  more  reason 
for  us  to  contemplate  aggression  against  Mex- 
ico than  against  Canada.  Benefits  to  be  real 
must  be  mutual.  The  only  endurable  basis  is 
one  of  co-operation. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  impossible 
to  condenm  too  strongly  the  attitude  ex- 
pressed by  former  Senator  Beveridge  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  CoUier'8.  Under  the  pretext  of 
defense  against  a  possible  invader  from  the 
South,  and  the  fact  that  another  nation 
thought  of  taking  advantage  of  Mexican  fear 
of  our  intervention,  he  urges  the  military 
occupation  of  that  country.  It  would  have 
been  a  useful  military  experience  if  we  had 
done  it  last  year! 

Even  if  we  had  a  broad-minded,  well- 
informed  Latin-American  policy,  even  if  we 
had  diplomatic  representatives  competent  to 
carry  it  out,  that  policy  would  meet  its  great- 
-est  obstade  in  tiie  un-American  cynicism  of 
some  of  our  citizens,  whose  names  unfortu- 
nately carry  weight.  If  we  drift  into  an 
abominable  piece  of  aggression  on  Mexico, 
it  will  be  wholly  because  of  conditions  created 
by  men  like  Senator  Beveridge.  Is  it  surpris- 
ing that  Latin  Americans  should  doubt 
our  good  faith?  They  regard  our  Pan- 
Americanism  as  of  the  same  stripe  as  Pan- 
Germanism. 


Progressive  Denmark. 

Denmark  presents  the  refreshing  sight  of 
a  government  which,  having  failed  to  cure  a 
serious  evil  with  superficial  remedies,  turns 
to  fundamental  measures  without  further 
hesitation.  The  evil  of  increasing  landlord- 
ism has  long  been  a  problem  in  Denmark- 
In  1899  the  Government  took  up  the  idea  of 
assisting  land  purchases  by  small  buyers 
through  loans  at  3Vfe  per  cent,  interest  This 
being  less  than  the  market  rate,  the  natural 
result  followed.  The  Copenhagen  correspon- 
dent of  the  Christidn  Science  Monitor  de- 
scribes it  in  the  issue  of  June  5.  The  low  in- 
terest "has  enabled  these  small  holders  to  pay 
a  higher  price  for  the  land  than  the  sellers 
would  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  buyers 
who  would  have  had  to  pay  current  rates  of 
interest,  and  even  in  cases  where  this  has  not 
been  so  the  small  holder  again  has  been  able 
to  sell  his  holding  to  another  small  holder, 
charging  him  with  the  increased  value  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  loan  on  the  property  was 
subject  to  a  low  rate  of  interest'* 

Similar  results  have  followed  similar  ex- 
periments in  other  countries.  But  in  Den- 
mark the  small  holders  were  quick  to  draw 
proper  conclusions  therefrom.  As  far  back 
as  1902  they  adopted  resolutions  declaring 
that  the  soil  of  Denmark  should  be  equally 
accessible  to  all,  that  subsidies  to  small  hold- 
ers were  in  the  same  class  as  protective  du- 
ties and  contrary  to  the  theory  of  equality 
before  the  law.  Such  a  display  of  public 
spirit,  true  patriotism  and  exalted  statesman- 
ship marks  these  Danish  peasants  as  pion- 
eers in  moral  progress. 

Now  the  Government  is  catching  up  with 
these  reformers.  The  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor^s  correspondent  says  regarding  its  pro- 
posed policy:  "Henry  George  would  have 
been  delighted  to  see  the  attempt  which  is 
now  proposed  of  applying  his  ideas  in  an  un- 
diluted form." 

But  that  statement  is  perhaps  premature. 
What  the  government  actually  proposes  is 
along  the  line  recommended  in  tiiis  counfary 
by  tiie  Department  of  Labor,  embodied  in  the 
colonization  bill  of  Congressman  Grosser  and 
ignored  by  Congress.  It  has  proposed  a  meas- 
ure to  lease  public  lands  in  small  tracts  to 
cultivators.  The  holder  is  to  pay  as  rent 
every  six  months  2^4  per  cent,  on  the  esti- 
mated selling  value  of  his  allotment  There 
are  to  be  reyalmi^ioj^s  a^  stated  ifiien^ 
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The  land  will  not  be  sold.  There  will  be  no 
incentive  to  speculation  under  this  system. 
Use  of  land  will  be  essential  to  profit  from 
its  holding.  Whatever  increase  in  value  may 
be  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  holder  alone,  he 
may  keep.  He  will  pay  rent  only  on  values 
created  by  others.  The  Monitor^s  corre- 
spondent predicts :  "The  vistas  opened  up  by 
the  new  proposals  if  they  should  succeed  are 
very  vast ;  if  they  do  succeed  the  step  toward 
expropriating  land  in  private  ownership  is 
not  a  very  long  one." 

The  fact  that  Denmark  has  a  government 
ready  to  push  a  measure  of  that  kind  speaks 
much  in  its  favor.  Enactment  of  such  a  law 
will  be  a  service  of  great  value,  not  to  the 
Danish  people  alone,  but  to  himianity. 

The  Negro  in  the  North. 

"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper"?  appears  to 
elicit  the  same  response  today  as  when  first 
propounded.  Human  brotherhood,  social  ties, 
solidarity  of  the  race,  and  many  other  phrases 
express  man's  sentiments  in  his  altruistic  mo- 
ments; but  so  long  as  the  suffering  brother 
remains  quiet  and  keeps  out  of  sight  his 
claims  for  succor  receive  small  attention.  But 
society  does  not  thereby  escape  the  penalty 
of  its  neglect  As  Carlyle  put  it,  the  starving 
woman  begging  bread  was  turned  from  the 
doors  of  the  rich  and  permitted  to  die  of 
want;  but  when  germs  from  her  putrefjring 
body  brought  death  into  their  families  they 
realized  the  tie  between  themselves  and  the 
beggar. 

The  present  drift  of  Negroes  from  the 
Southern  to  the  Northern  States,  in  response 
to  the  acute  demand  for  labor,  is  raising  poli- 
tical, social  and  economic  questions  that  lay 
bare  the  tie  that  binds  them  to  their  more 
fortunate  brethren.  The  Cincinnati  Post 
describes  conditions  in  that  city  that  can  be 
duplicated  in  most  of  the  large  Northern 
cities.  Negro  immigrants  are  crowding  tene- 
ments  from  cellar  to  garret.  In  one  ward 
2,793  between  the  ages  of  21  and  31 
registered,  exceeding  the  number  in  the 
next  most  thickly  populated  ward  by  more 
than  600.  These  men,  the  Post  goes  on  to 
say,  will  be  voted  en  bloc,  and  so  determine 
the  city's  mayor,  its  judges,  and  other  ofB- 
cials.  The  social  problem  is  still  worse.  Over- 
crowding produces  a  death  rate  of  676  from 
tuberculosis  among  the  Negroes,  as  compared 
with  224  among  the  whites.    Some  progress 


had  been  made  by  the  social  workers  who  had 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  Negro  death  rate, 
but  they  are  in  despair  in  face  of  the  present 
immigration. 

Is  it  not  a  little  strange  that  such  a  prob- 
lem should  have  risen  at  all?  How  is  it  pos- 
sible that  in  the  richest  nation  in  the  world 
there  should  be  enough  native-bom  citizens 
lacking  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  our  institutions  to  threaten  their  stability? 
These  men  are  not  the  neglected  of  other  na- 
tions thrust  upon  us  full  grown,  but  are  men 
bom  and  nurtured  upon  American  soil,  and 
subject  throughout  their  lives  to  the  influ- 
ence of  American  institutions.  There  is  not 
the  excuse  even  that  they  were  formerly 
slaves,  for  not  one  of  these  immigrants  was 
bom  a  slave. 

Is  it  not  another  instance  of  Carlyle's  beg- 
gar? Organized  labor  mobs  the  Negroes 
brought  into  strike  regions  because  they  are 
unorganized  and  lack  the  spirit  of  solidarity. 
Yet  organized  labor  has  been  rather  tardy  in 
taking  in  the  black  brother.  Social  workers 
despair  at  the  Negro's  indifference  to  hy- 
gienic laws,  and  the  better  classes  lament  the 
possibilities  for  evil  from  having  such  citi- 
zens congregate  within  control  of  unscrupu- 
lous politicians.  But  these  neglected  human 
beings  have  been  all  the  time  within  our  bor- 
ders, and  these  inevitable  evik  should  long 
ago  have  been  foreseen  by  our  leaders. 

The  ignorant,  shiftless,  unambitious  Ne- 
gro, like  the  ignorant,  shiftless,  unambitious 
man  of  any  other  race,  is  a  menace.  And  since 
a  common  sense  of  decency  prevents  their 
forcible  removal,  there  is  nothing  left  for  the 
better  classes  to  do  but  to  put  them  in  the 
way  of  catching  up  with  their  more  fortunate 
brethren.  Organized  labor  must  make  pro- 
vision for  them.  The  educated  classes  must 
see  to  it  that  their  schooling  opportunities 
are  increased.  But  most  of  all  must  opportu- 
nities for  emplojonent  and  self -employment 
be  opened  for  the  Negro. 

So  long  as  the  Negro  is  a  laborer,  union 
labor  should  see  that  he  is  organized.  So 
long  as  he  is  a  citizen  and  a  voter,  publicists 
and  men  of  affairs  must  see  that  he  is  raised 
to  the  level  of  his  fellows.  The  strength  of 
society  is  the  strength  of  its  lowest  citizens. 
A  state  may  continue  indifferent  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  large  class  of  its  people  and  ap- 
pear for  a  long  time  to  suffer  no  harm ;  but 
ultimately  a  condition  will  arise  in  which  the 
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failure  of  this  neglected  element  to  respond 
to  the  demand  made  upon  it  may  bring  ruin 
upon  all. 

The  Negro's  condition  is  merely  the  white 
man's  condition  emphasized.  Owing  to  the 
inequitable  distribution  of  wealth  caused  by 
our  false  economic  system  all  labor  suffers, 
the  ignorant  and  the  illiterate  suffering  most. 
There  is  need  of  all  the  labor  in  this  country. 
Both  food  and  fuel  have  reached  almost  pro- 
hibitive prices.  Yet  the  only  thing  necessary 
to  till  the  soil  and  operate  the  mine  is  labor. 
But  labor  can  produce  neither  the  food  nor 
the  fuel  so  long  as  the  owners  of  the  land  in- 
sist upon  holding  it  idle  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. Open  up  the  idle  land  in  the  South, 
and  the  Negro  will  not  be  so  eager  to  come 
North.  Open  up  the  idle  lands  of  the  North, 
and  if  he  does  come  he  will  not  congregate  in 
dangerous  numbers  in  the  cities.  By  taxing 
idle  land  the  same  as  used  land  there  will  be 
opportimities  for  Negro  labor,  and  the  funds 
so  derived  will  be  ample  for  his  education  and 
social  re-generation. 

Labor's  Opportunity. 

Labor  has  so  far  held  its  own  in  the  read- 
justments  incident  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Governor  Whitman  has  vetoed  the 
Brown  bill  permitting  suspension  of  the  labor 
laws  during  the  war,  and  President  Wilson 
has  reaffirmed  his  opposition  to  action  by 
State  legislatures  that  would  weaken  safe- 
guards and  lower  standards.  The  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  jeal- 
ously guarding  the  interests  of  children,  and 
there  has  been  apparently  a  subsidence  of  the 
demand  from  canning  and  cotton  mill  inter- 
ests for  the  right  to  employ  women  and  chil- 
dren without  restriction.  The  progress  al- 
ready made  is  proving  permanent,  and  public 
opinion  has  been  quick  to  condemn  every  pro- 
posal to  take  a  backward  step.  On  the  affirm- 
ative side,  organized  labor  enters  upon  the 
vvar  period  with  a  greater  prestige  than  it 
lias  ever  enjoyed  before.  The  recognition 
dv«n  to  labor  in  England,  France,  and  Rus- 
sia has  reacted  here,  and  today  Mr.  Gompers' 
very  enthusiastic  acquiescence  in  the  war,  of- 
fensive as  it  was  to  tiiousands  of  his  own  fol- 
lowers, has  given  organized  labor  a  distinct 
advantage.  So  has  the  way  in  which  Presi- 
dent White  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  set 
about  obtaining  the  recent  wage  increases 


on  the  ground  that  they  were  required  as 
part  of  the  mobilization  of  the  nation's  coal 
miners,  whose  co-operation  he  pledged.  La- 
bor has  won  the  confidence  of  the  public  and 
proved  its  right  to  demand  public  considera- 
tion in  return.  Labor's  greatest  objective  in 
this  country  is  still  the  right  to  organize — a 
right  heretofore  successfully  denied  to  a  ma- 
jority of  wage  earners.  The  vital  question 
with  respect  to  labor  and  the  war  is  after  all 
not  whether  or  not  labor  laws  shall  be  tem- 
porarily suspended  but  whether  or  not  labor 
organization  is  to  be  extended.  Mr.  Gompers 
and  the  executive  council  of  the  Federation 
have  promised  to  take  no  advantage  of  war 
conditions  in  seeking  a  change  in  the  status 
quo,  with  a  proviso  that  wage  increases  may 
be  properly  demanded  if  based  on  increases 
in  tiie  cost  of  living.  Does  this  mean  that  no 
attempt  is  to  be  made  to  extend  organization? 
The  United  Mine  Workers  insist  on  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing  their  organizing  activi- 
ties. In  Kentucky  coal  miners  have  been  dis- 
charged in  large  nimibers  for  joining  the 
union,  and  the  result  has  been  a  partial  stop- 
page of  work.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  labor 
to  drive  home  its  point  that  in  joining  a  union 
wage  earners  are  exercising  a  right  that  can- 
not be  questioned,  and  that  the  employer  who 
discriminates  against  or  discharges  union 
men  is  himself  responsible  for  any  friction 
or  interruption  of  work  that  follows.  In 
every  controversy  that  arises,  labor  will  en- 
joy a  tremendous  advantage  because  of  the 
unqualified  support  it  has  accorded  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Conscientious  Objectors. 

Preliminary  returns  from  registration  dis- 
tricts indicate  something  over  9,000,000  men, 
of  whom  636,000  are  to  be  called  on  the  first 
draft.  If  the  age  limits  of  21  to  31  were  to 
be  extended  to  meet  those  of  Germany  or 
France,  the  registers  would  contain  over  20,- 
000,000  names.  The  fact  that  nine  million 
names  of  men  between  21  and  31  are  now 
available,  together  with  the  vote  of  $7,000,- 
000,000  credit  and  the  floating  of  a  $2,000,- 
000,000  loan  at  3V^  per  cent.,  should  make  the 
German  Government  feel  that  the  entrance 
of  this  country  into  the  war  is  not  entirely  a 
matter  of  indifference. 

But  this  large  resource  has  a  peculiar  sig- 
nificance for  our  own  people.  It  gives  ample 
room  for  the  selective  feature  of  the  conscrip- 
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tion  law.  One  does  not  have  to  waive  his  ob- 
jection to  conscription  on  principle  to  admit 
the  technical  advantage  that  comes  of  imme- 
diate action.  As  many  men  could  be  got  by 
voluntary  enlistment  as  by  the  draft,  but  it 
would  take  longer.  And  with  a  war  costing 
between  eighty  and  ninety  million  dollars  a 
day,  and  laying  such  a  heavy  toll  upon  human 
life,  time  is  the  essence  of  strength.  The  vol- 
unteers would  have  come,  but  they  would 
have  trickled  along  at  the  rate  of  a  few  thou- 
sand a  day,  which  would  have  enabled  Ger- 
many's leaders  to  deny  for  months  that  we 
could  get  an  army  at  all,  and  would  have  re- 
quired more  months  for  its  training.  This, 
such  as  it  is,  is  the  only  real  excuse  for  con- 
scription at  this  time. 

The  weakness  of  the  plea  for  conscription 
lies  in  the  violence  that  it  does  to  the  rights 
of  the  conscientious  objector.  It  is  most  earn- 
estly urged  that  this  feature  of  the  law's  ad- 
ministration be  given  consideration.  Were 
all  of  our  men  of  fighting  age  needed  the 
plea  of  necessity  might  be  made;  but  since 
such  a  small  part  will  be  consigned  to  the 
fighting  ranks,  and  so  many  will  be  required 
in  industries  for  tiie  support  of  the  army,  it 
will  be  feasible  to  give  our  whole  man-power 
its  full  force  without  doing  violence  to  any 
man's  conscience. 

Even  his  fellow  citizens  may  well  be  gen- 
erous to  the  conscientious  objector.  To  begin 
with,  only  a  comparatively  few  of  the  large 
number  claiming  exemption  from  service  on 
the  register  did  so  from  conscientious  objec- 
tion to  war  itself.  They  may  be  entirely  will- 
ing to  fight  if  necessity  requires;  but  their 
financial  circumstances  may  be  such  that  en- 
listment will  involve  a  sacrifice  that  would  be 
out  of  all  proportion  to  that  made  by  others. 
It  is  no  small  matter  under  present  conditions 
for  a  young  man  to  give  up  a  good  position, 
and  chance  finding  another  after  a  year  or 
two  in  the  army.  Jobs  are  not  so  plentiful 
that  their  possession  can  be  looked  upon  with 
indifference.  A  man  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
who  has  worked  his  way  up  to  a  position 
where  he  thinks  himself  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess, or  feels  warranted  in  assuming  the  obli- 
gations of  marriage,  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  lacking  in  love  of  country,  or  as  shiric- 
ing  his  obligations  to  his  fellow  man  when 
he  permits  others  to  be  called  first.  He  is 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifice,  but  he  does  not 
wish  to  do  it  till  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  claim  of  the  so-called  conscientious  ob- 


jector rests  upon  an  entirely  different  ground. 
He  is  willing  to  serve  his  country,  as  witness 
the  action  of  the  Quakers  and  others  sects, 
but  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  believe  it  right 
even  in  war  to  kill  his  fellow  men.  If  a  man 
should  claim  exemption  from  all  service  on 
the  ground  of  conscientious  scruples  his  good 
faith  might  be  suspected ;  but  when  he  is  will- 
ing to  serve  the  Government  in  other  way^ 
than  in  the  army  or  navy,  he  should  be  al 
lowed  to  do  so.  It  is  in  this  that  selective 
conscription  can  be  made  the  means  of  cor 
serving  not  only  the  country's  physical 
strength  but  of  preserving  its  spiritual  health 
as  well.  A  broad  interpretation  of  the  law 
will  obtain  the  best  results. 

The   Food  Shortage  Problem. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  Lever  bill 
now  before  Congress,  is  that  to  relieve  th^ 
food  shortage,  it  relies  more  on  arbitrar: 
bureaucratic  management  than  on  economic 
law.  It  would  establish  fixed  minimum  and 
maximum  prices  for  foodstuffs  and  would 
interfere  in  other  ways  with  processes  ordi- 
narily left  to  regulation  by  supply  and  de- 
mand. Its  framers  must  have  assumed  that 
if  for  every  ten  men  there  should  be  but  nine 
men's  rations,  a  Federal  bureau  can  so  ar- 
range that  each  man  will  get  nine-tenths 
rations,  paying  no  more  therefor  than  if  the 
supply  were  normal,  and  at  the  same  time 
yield  to  producer  and  distributor  for  reduced 
sales,  a  profit  sufficient  to  encourage  each  to 
keep  on.  If  such  an  effort  should  succeed  it 
would  be  justified  in  an  emergency.  Short 
rations  for  all  would  be  better  than  starvation 
of  some.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  methods  proposed  in  the  Lever  bill 
are  the  best 

The  cause  of  the  shortage  should  first  of 
all  be  ascertained.  An  explanation,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  the  correct  one,  is  offered 
in  the  Review  of  Reviews  of  the  curreni 
month  by  William  C.  Edgar  of  the  North- 
western Miller.  He  attributes  it  to  busring 
by  the  Allies  of  quantities  sufficient  for  fu- 
ture as  well  as  present  needs,  and  to  similar 
bu3dng  by  individuals.  This  again  has  been 
caused,  he  says,  by  unwarranted  Government 
predictions  of  approaching  crop  failures.  If 
he  is  right  tiie  food  shortage  will  settle  itself. 
Those  who  overbought  this  season  will  under- 
buy the  next.  There  may  be  a  short  interval 
to  be  tided  over  but  nothing  more. 
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There  is  evidence  of  the  failure  of  arbi- 
trary price-fixing  where  it  has  been  tried. 
The  London  Spectator,  a  conservative  publi- 
cation, says  in  regard  to  the  English  effort 
to  end  the  shortage  in  that  way : 

The  actual  evil  may  not  be  as  great  as  is  rep- 
resented by  sensational  headlines  in  the  newspaper 
press,  but  the  evil  need  not  have  occurred  at  all  if 
the  Government  had  stood  aside  and  let  the  men 
whose  business  it  is  to  feed  the  people  carry  on  that 
business  without  interference. 

The  radical  New  Statesman  says : 
It  is  futile  to  fix  maximum  prices  without  con- 
trolling supply.  It  is  a  mere  favor  to  the  rich, 
cruel  to  the  poor,  and  ultimately  ineffective  to  ror 
sort  to  fixed  maximum  prices  as  a  way  of  reducing 
demand.  It  is  a  source  of  unending  trouble  and 
discontent,  opening  the  door  to  innumerable  abuses, 
to  attempt  to  limit  demand  merely  by  making  pur- 
chase conditional  on  the  presentation  of  food 
tickets.  It  is  suicidal  to  adopt  the  policy  of  food 
tickets  (as,  indeed  we  have  already  found  even  in 
"meatless  days''  and  voluntary  abstention  from  wheat 
and  potatoes),  with  regard  only  to  this  or  that  com- 
modity, as  this,  tax  torn  stopping  the  famine, 
merely  causes  it  to  extend,  almost  inmiodiately,  to 
all  available  substitutes. 

The  New  Statesman  does  not  seem  to  rea- 
lize that  the  fault  it  finds  is  inherent  in  every 
plan  to  settle  an  economic  question  arbitra- 
rily without  regard  for  economic  laws.  The 
Spectator's  comment  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count that  if  the  Government  were  to  follow 
its  advice,  it  would  have  to  abolish  all  privi- 
lege, the  holders  of  which  interfere  with  the 
business  of  feeding  the  people,  to  a  far  great- 
er extent  than  the  Government  has  done  with 
its  food  control  laws. 

A  practical  way  to  carry  out  the  Specta- 
tor's suggestion,  in  a  manner  more  thorough 
than  that  paper  intended  to  suggest,  has  been 
proposed  by  C.  B.  Kegley,  master  of  the 
Washington  State  Grange,  in  opening  the  an- 
nual session  of  that  organization  on  June  6. 
After  referring  to  the  proposition  to  guaran- 
tee a  minimum  price  to  the  farmers  he  sug- 
gested an  alternative  proposition,  saying: 

But  there  is  a  mora  far-reaching,  a  more  states- 
manlike way  of  insuring,  not  only  the  largest  pos- 
sible increase  in  food  production  and  a  supply,  if 
the  war  is  to  continue  another  year,  which  will  en- 
able us  to  supply  the  nations  with  all  that  they  need, 
but  of  supplying  the  money  to  pay  for  the  war  as 
we  go  without  placing  any  burden  on  production 
comparable  to  that  which  must  be  imposed  if  this 
plan  is  not  adopted.  If  the  Federal  Government, 
backed  by  the  State  governments,  will,  as  a  war 
measure,  place  a  tax  of  from  three  to  five  per  cent 
on  all  land  in  cities,  villages  and  country,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  unimproved  value,  without  any  tax  on 


improvements,  and  on  aU  land,  whether  improved 
or  unimproved,  the  problems,  both  of  feeding  the 
nation  and  financing  the  war,  will  be  solved  and  a 
permanent  prosperity  for  all  will  be  guaranteed. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  constitutional  limitations  in 
the  way  of  such  a  plan.  Not  in  an  emergency  like 
this.  ...  Is  the  American  constitution  to  be 
made  a  bulwark  behind  which  in  this  hour  of  the 
world's  need  the  worst  of  all  monopolies  and  special 
privileges  can  intrench  itself?  God  forbid.  And, 
farmers  of  Washington,  it  will  be  impossible  if 
President  Wilson  is  the  great  man  and  far-seeing 
statesman  we  believe  him  to  be.  A  proclamation 
by  him  appealing  to  the  nation  for  the  power  to 
meet  the  issue  in  this  way  would  be  instantly  re- 
sponded to,  the  Congress  would  pass  the  necessary 
legislation  and  the  Governors  of  at  least  the  re- 
quired two-thirds  of  the  States  would  see  that  their 
Legislatures  ratified  the  act. 

Mr.  Kegley's  proposition  would  strike  at 
those  who  speculate  in  the  source  of  food  pro- 
duction. Considering  how  much  is  being  said 
in  denunciation  of  food  speculators,  it  does 
seem  that  his  suggestion  should  be  generally 
approved.  If  Congressmen  were  not  under 
the  impression  that  farmers  as  a  class  are 
opposed  to  this  scientific  way  of  meeting  the 
situation,  they  would  not  now  be  presenting 
such  unscientific  propositions  as  tiie  Lever 
bill.  The  fact  that  the  head  of  a  great  farm- 
ers' organization  urges  them  to  take  the  prop- 
er step  should  reassure  them.  Let  the  food 
question  be  settled  in  the  right  way. 
♦     ♦     ♦ 

Massachusetts  should  profit  by  the  'Tior- 
rible  example"  of  Utah.  In  1900  the  people 
of  that  State  adopted  an  Initiative  and  Ref- 
erendum amendment  to  the  Constitution; 
and  for  seventeen  years  successive  legisla- 
tures have  submitted  themselves  to  the  cun- 
ning of  politicians  who  were  determined  that 
the  people  should  not  have  what  they  wanted. 
The  present  Legislature  has  passed  and  the 
Governor  has  signed  a  new  law  which  has 
been  weighted  with  restrictions  that  will  ren- 
der it  almost  useless.  This  law  requires  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  voters  in  a  majority  of  coun- 
ties to  go  before  a  State  official  to  sign  the 
petition.  The  difficulty  of  meeting  this  re- 
quirement in  sparsely  settled  communities 
makes  such  a  provision  almost  prohibitive. 
The  question  may  be  asked:  Is  this  law  the 
people  have  demanded  all  these  years  an  evil 
that  must  be  kept  from  them,  or  is  it  a  good 
to  be  placed  in  their  hands?  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  watch  the  work  of  the  Constitution 
makers  of  Massachusetts.  Will  they  give 
democracy  expression  or  will  they  stifle  it? 
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Itntnigration  After  the  War 

By  Frederic  C*  Howe 


There  is  a  very  widespread  interest  all  over 
the  country  about  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  immigration  after  the  war.  Will  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  prevent  their  able-bodied 
men  from  leaving,  or  will  the  poverty,  burden 
of  taxation  and  losses  which  everyone  has 
suffered  bring  about  an  imprecedented  immi- 
gration to  this  country?  There  is  the  great- 
est diversity  of  opinion  upon  this  subject. 
Some  people  expect  a  very  heavy  immigra- 
tion; while  others  think  that  the  action  of 
European  countries,  as  well  as  the  shortage 
of  men  in  Europe,  will  keep  people  at  home. 
In  my  opinion,  all  of  the  warring  countries 
will  do  everything  they  can  to  keep  their  able- 
bodied  men  at  home.  They  will  need  them 
for  re-construction  purposes.  Certainly  this 
will  be  true  of  England,  Germany  and 
France.  Germany  is  the  most  highly  social- 
ized state  in  Europe.  The  state  owns  the 
railways;  industiy  has  been  socialized;  and 
the  nation  is  in  a  position  to  mobilize  its  re- 
sources for  peace  much  as  she  mobilized 
them  for  war.  Any  material  emigration 
from  Germany  is  doubtful.  The  same  is  true 
of  France.  There  has  never  been  much  emi- 
gration out  of  France  for  the  reason  that  the 
French  people  are  home-owning  peasants. 
More  people  own  their  owii  farms  in  France 
than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  In 
addition  France  has  been  socialized  almost  as 
completely  as  has  Germany.  Not  only  have 
the  railways  been  taken  over,  but  the  mines, 
industry  and  trade  of  all  kinds.  The  war  has 
revolutionized  the  internal  life  of  France  as 
completely  as  it  has  the  life  of  Germany,  and 
has  converted  France  into  a  semi-socialistic 
state.  Something  of  the  same  sort  has  hap- 
I>ened  in  England,  for  the  railways  have  been 
taken  over,  as  have  many  industries.  In 
Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  necessity  has 
forced  similar  activities  upon  these  countries, 
and  they,  too,  will  be  in  a  better  position  than 
ever  before  so  far  as  national  political  organ- 
ization is  concerned,  to  take  care  of  their  peo- 
ple. In  addition,  millions  of  men  have  been 
killed  or  incapacitated,  and  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  shortage  in  the  labor  market  which  may 
materially  increase  wages ;  and  this  of  itself 
is  sufficient  to  keep  the  workers  at  home,  for 
immigration  to  this  country  is  always  deter- 


mined by  economic  conditions.  Men  come 
here  because  they  get  better  wages  than  they 
do  at  home  or  because  of  the  general  improve- 
ment in  their  social  and  economic  well-being. 

While  all  this  is  true,  unless. the  govern- 
ments forbid  it,  there  will  almost  certainly 
be  a  heavy  emigration  out  of  Central  Europe, 
especially  from  Poland,  Hungary,  Bohemia 
and  the  Balkan  States.  This  part  of  Europe 
has  suffered  most  from  the  war.  At  least 
10,000,000  people  have  been  driven  from  their 
homes.  Millions  of  these  people  have  friends 
and  relatives  in  the  United  States,  and  these 
millions  will  look  longingly  toward  a  war-free 
country.  And  they  will  be  helped  to  come  to 
America  by  friends  already  Jiere.  Many 
women  may  be  expected  to  come,  as  well  as 
many  men  who  have  been  in  the  trenches  and 
who  have  been  made  restless  by  their  three 
years  of  freedom  from  the  kind  of  toil  with 
which  they  have  been  familiar. 

One  thing  is  certain, — ^there  is  going  to  be 
a  big  competition  for  men  all  over  the  world. 
Canada  has  lost  heavily,  and  Canada  will  try 
to  draw  people  from  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  from  England.  Mexico  will  probably 
be  at  peace ;  and  while  Mexico  is  not  inviting 
immigration,  she  is  planning  to  break  up  the 
big  monopolistic  land  holdings  in  that  coun- 
try and  provide  free  land  for  settlers.  The 
same  is  true  of  Australia.  Instead  of  a  sur- 
plus of  labor,  there  may  be  a  quite  universal 
shortage,  and  those  countries  that  make  con- 
ditions most  attractive  for  labor  are  going  to 
secure  immigrants  and  keep  their  own  popu- 
lation. It  should  not  be  surprising  if  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  able-bodied  foreigners 
leave  the  United  States  for  Europe.  In  fact, 
the  steamship  companies  report  that  from 
500,000  to  1,000,000  persons  are  planning  a 
return  to  Europe  after  the  war  to  see  their 
friends,  to  visit  the  desolated  places,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  expectation  of  being  able  to 
acquire  land  cheaply.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  Poles,  of  whom  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands expect  to  return  to  a  free  Poland  and 
buy  a  little  home.  It  may  be  that  the  action 
of  Europe  in  preventing  emigration,  the  curi- 
osity and  desire  of  foreigners  already  in  this 
country  to  go  back  home,  but  most  of  all  the 
belief  on  the  part  of  many  that  they  can  ac- 
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quire  a  piece  of  land  in  Europe,  will  convert 
America  from  a  nation  of  immigrants  into  a 
nation  of  emigrants.  Of  course  this  is  specu- 
lative, but  unless  our  cities  and  states  work 
out  plans  for  the  more  humane  treatment  of 
the  working  classes  in  this  country,  such  an 
exodus  is  quite  likely.  Especially  is  this  true 
as  to  our  land  policy.  Inmiigrants  want  to 
own  their  own  farms,  but  wherever  they  turn 
they  find  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  that 
they  remain  in  the  cities.  Land  is  held  at 
speculative  prices.  Farmers  have  difficulty 
in  marketing  their  products.  As  soon  as  a 
considerable  number  settle  in  a  community 
the  price  of  land  goes  up.  As  against  this, 
western  Canada  is  planning  to  take  taxes  off 


houses,  improvements  and  farm  products,  and 
in  addition  to  put  a  heavy  tax  upon  idle  land, 
with  the  aim  of  breaking  up  land  speculation, 
especially  the  holding  of  land  out  of  use. 
Europe,  too,  is  turning  to  the  land  tax  for  the 
same  purpose.  For  Europe  is  still  largely  di- 
vided into  great  feudal  holdings  owned  by  the 
aristocratic  class.  Should  Europe  adopt  a 
comprehensive  land  policy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Canada  on  the  other,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  United  States  will  be  confronted 
with  a  permanent  shortage  of  labor,  and  that 
immigrants  will  leave  this  country — as  many 
have  already  done — for  Canada;  and  not  only 
for  the  latter  country,  but  for  Europe  as  welL 


A  French  View  of  Russian  Liberty 

By  Pi«m  MilU  in  L%  TmmpM. 


Certain  aspects  of  the  Russian  revolution 
have  somewhat  amazed,  one  may  even  say, 
"bowled  over'*  the  Frendi.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  latter  are  very  generally  democratic, 
more  democratic  than  they  themselves  think. 
One  of  the  results  of  this  war  has  been  to  re- 
veal to  some  among  them,  who  had  but  little 
sympathy  for  the  actual  working  of  our 
regime,  or  who  classed  themselves  among  its 
adversaries,  to  what  an  extent  they  were  im- 
bued with  liberal  principles.  We  are  fighting 
against  two  adversaries,  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, who  profess  principles  contrary  to  ours. 
The  war  has  grown  out  of  these  antagonistic 
conceptions  which  have  become  unconsciously 
through  outlook,  education  and  custom,  the 
distinctively  German  mode  of  thinking,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  French  mode  of  thinking 
on  the  other.  The  right  of  people  to  dispose 
of  themselves :  this  dogma  is  the  foundation 
of  democratic  states,  and  from  it  flows  the 
rest  of  their  organization.  Germany  and 
Austria  repudiate  it.  At  this  we  are  amazed, 
we  are  scandalized.  It  is  not  only  our  patri- 
otism that  has  opposed  us  to  the  enemy.  "It 
is  a  mysticism,"  as  P6guy  has  said,  the  mys- 
ticism of  liberalism.  From  that  comes  the 
universal  character  that  the  conflict  has  as- 
sumed ;  it  is  ending  in  a  crusade. 

Imbued  with  a  democratic  spirit  of  this 
kind,  the  French  greeted  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion with  joy,  while  their  patriotism  was  not 
uneasy  as  to  its  consequences.  One  naturally 
judges  others  by  oneself,  and  we  remem- 


bered that  the  great  upheaval  of  1789  had 
only  united  more  closely  against  the  foreigner 
all  the  vital  forces  of  our  nation.  Military  en- 
ergy seemed  to  us  almost  the  synonym  of  rev- 
olutionary energy.  So  it  was  with  surprise 
that  many  of  us  learned  that  one  of  the  first 
results  of  revolution,  with  our  friends,  was 
that  workmen  of  the  munition  factories  re- 
solved to  work  no  more  than  eight  hours  per 
day,  while  in  countries  that  had  long  been 
free,  as  France  and  England,  their  brothers 
had  given  up  for  the  duration  of  the  war  all 
the  privileges  they  had  formerly  won;  that 
some  soldiers  calmly  left  their  units  to  return 
to  their  villages,  while  others  claimed  Uie 
right  to  elect  their  oflScers,  and  lastly  that 
some  Russians,  at  the  back,  spoke  quite  natu- 
rally of  making  a  separate  peace  with  the 
enemy. 

The  first  reflection  of  the  Frepth  was: 
"Evidently  the  Russians  are  not  like  us." 
Then,  "What  does  it  mean?  How  important, 
how  serious,  how  deep  are  these  manifesta- 
tions?" 

That  we  know  our  allies  no  more  than 
they  know  us,  is  very  certain ;  Russia  is  far 
away.  And  since  we  are  wholly  acquainted 
with  them,  it  seems  diflScult  to  reply  with 
certainty  to  the  questions  everyone  is  asking. 
But  there  are  Russian  soldiers  in  France. 
These  can  be  seen,  can  be  touched;  we  can 
easily  find  out  how  they  act  and  what  mo- 
tives cause  them  to  act. 

Here  is  a  hospital  that  has  wards  for 
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wouifded    Russians.     Their   administrative 
chief  is  a  Russian  of  high  military  rank.  The 
wounded  are  cared  for  by  a  Russian  nurse. 
The  doctor  has  often  admired  the  intense 
conscientiousness,   the   pious   gravity   with 
which  she  fulfilled  her  duties.    The  morning 
the  great  news  bursts  upon  us,  the  doctor 
enters  the  wards.    He  looks  around  for  the 
nurse  and  does  not  see  her.    Finally  he  dis- 
covers her  in  the  operating  room,  stretched 
on  a  long  chair,  smoking  a  cigarette.    "It  is 
the  visiting  hour,"  he  says  gently,  "would 
you  please  take  the  note-book  and  accompany 
me?"  "That  is  a  problem,"  replies  the  nurse. 
"As  you  know,  we  are  in  revolution.    Russia 
is  free."  "Well?"  "WeU  ought  I  or  ought  I 
not?    My  duty  is  to  examine  ..."    It  is 
evident  that  she  is  thinking  deeply  about  this 
problem  while  finishing  her  cigarette.    Then 
she  rises,  saying,  "Come,  I  ought .   .   .  These 
wounded  are  my  brothers  who  suffer."    To- 
gether they  begin  the  round.    One  Russian 
soldier  is  sitting  comfortably  at  the  foot  of 
his  bed.    The  portrait  of  the  Tsar  which  the 
night  before  decorated  the  head  of  his  bed, 
has  been  pulled  down  and  torn  into  little 
pieces.   "Well,  little  brother,"  says  the  doc- 
tor, "how  are  you?    Show  me  that  leg.  .    .    . 
You  are  cured,  I  shall  sign  your  discharge." 
"Russia  is  free,"  replies  the  soldier,  "do  you 
know  that  Russia  is  free?    So  then  I  ought 
not  to  go  away  unless  I  wish  it,  or  my  com- 
rades wish  it.    Comrades!    Ought  I  to  go? 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  still  limp  a  little."  "No, 
you   no    longer   limp,    Porphyre    Dimitrie- 
vitch,"  say  some  of  them.    "But  if  it  suits 
him  to  remain?"  others  object.    The  discus- 
sion becoming  confused,  the  doctor  asks  them 
to  vote  upon  it.   Almost  unanimously  it  is  de- 
cided that  Porphyre  Dimitrievitch  is  to  go 
back  to  the  front.    He  declares  himself  per- 
fectly satisfied. 

Now  here  is  another  wounded  man  just  ar- 
rived. He  is  not  seriously  hurt.  A  bursting 
shell  only  tore  his  hairy  skin,  but  he  is  suffer- 
ing from  shock.  As  usual  in  that  case,  the 
doctor  orders  a  purgative.  But  the  nurse 
does  not  yet  write  the  order  in  the  book. 
"Ought  I  to  take  the  purgative?"  asks  the 
wounded  man,  turning  to  his  comrades.  Most 
of  them  have  no  opinion  about  it.  But  some 
who  have  suffered  the  same  misfortune  of 
war  have  experience.  "It  does  good ;  at  least, 
it  ne  er  leads  to  bad  results.    Take  it,  little 


brother."  At  this  the  wounded  man  accepts 
the  purgative. 

In  this  way  the  hospital  works.  Nothing 
is  more  disconcerting  even  for  the  French 
who  have  not  as  a  rule  a  superstitious  admir- 
ation for  discipline.  It  is  quite  clear  that  in 
a  French  hospital  run  on  these  lines,  there 
would  be  no  discipline  at  all.  But  here  is  the 
doctor's  statement:  "I  asked  myself  what 
was  going  to  happen  and  did  not  augur  much 
good.  But  these  Russians,  all  of  them,  nurses, 
orderlies,  wounded,  do  today  ten  times  niore 
than  they  did  before.  They  no  longer  obey, 
at  least  they  pretend  not  to  obey;  but  they 
give  themselves  wholeheartedly — after  a  loss 
of  time,  it  is  true,  devoted  to  naive  palavers. 
And  after  these  palavers  they  are  filled  with 
a  sort  of  enthusiasm  of  devotion,  a  collective 
ardor.  They  rejoice  like  children  at  being 
free ;  and  then  it  appears  as  if  they  find  them- 
selves  by  merging  their  wills  in  the  general 
will.  But  that  is  not  all ;  one  feels  that  deep 
in  their  nature  is  an  immense  desire  to  please. 
Something  like  the  feminine  desire.  The  sit- 
uation of  the  administrative  officer  is  very 
curious.  Theoretically  he  is  nothing  because 
"there  ought  no  longer  to  be  officers."  In 
reality  he  is  supported  because  it  has  been 
decided  that  "he  is  good."  Since  there  should 
no  longer  be  orders,  his  desires  are  ingeni- 
ously forestalled. 

The  Russians'  idea  of  liberty  is  an  idea  of 
primitive  logic,  that  of  a  pure,  absolute,  in- 
dividual  liberty.  This  position  taken,  they 
immediately  manifest  a  passionate  desire  for 
approbation.  They  feel  a  need  to  give  them- 
selves, all  of  them  together,  much  more  im- 
perious than  that  of  asserting  their  solitary 
liberty.  It  is  between  these  two  poles  that 
Russian  society  will  evolve.  It  will  end,  let 
us  hope,  by  being  drawn  toward  the  second. 

**THEY  WHO  WOULD  BE  FREE'' 

Bj  Agnes  S.  Bnmdiii. 

"Whether  in  the  individual  or  the  nation, 
all  vital  progress  must  spring  from  within. 
♦  *  *  They  who  would  be  free,  them- 
selves must  strike  the  blow,"  declared  Mr.  A. 
O.  Hume,  a  noted  English  statesman,  ad- 
dressing  a  graduating  class  of  Calcutta  Uni- 
versity, British  India. 

This  is  the  principle  upon  which  democ- 
racy is  based.  The  masses  all  over  the  world 
are  gradually  learning  this,  are  reaching  out 
to  grasp  those  things  which  seem  to  offer 
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promise.  In  the  United  States  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  significant  evidences  of 
awakening,  of  the  desire  of  people  to  know 
and  understand  the  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic workings  of  society,  is  the  growth  of 
the  open  forum  movement. 

Those  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
a  real  open  forum  can  not  help  but  feel  its 
power.  It  is  a  movement  which  champions 
the  right  of  any  person,  regardless  of  his 
race,  creed  or  station,  to  speak  his  mind,  to 
freely  discuss  any  phase  of  our  present 
society,  to  question  the  principal  speaker  be- 
fore the  house,  and  to  speak  after  him,  differ- 
ing from  or  agreeing  with  him.  It  is  a  move- 
ment which  stands  for  the  right  of  a  man  to 
investigate  for  himself,  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions and  to  speak  them,  as  opposed  to 
the  method  of  accepting  readymake  opinions 
and  standards.  It  also  brings  to  the  light 
of  day  repressed  ideas  which  may  be  a  menace 
to  the  public  good  but  which,  when  expressed 
and  exposed  to  the  strong  light  of  public 
criticism  often  dissolve  altogether  or  are 
transmuted  into  ideals  of  value  to  society, 

Peter  Cooper  provided  a  platform  for  the 
forum  movement  in  1854  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  People's  Institute  just  on  the 
edge  of  the  Bowery  in  New  York.  Charles 
Sprague-Smith,  professor  of  comparative 
literature  at  Columbia,  devoted  the  best  part 
of  his  life  to  this  work,  starting  Cooper 
Union  Open  Forum  in  1897.  Dr.  Percy 
Stickney  Grant  of  New  York  carried  the  idea 
to  his  church  on  Fifth  Avenue  in  1907  and 
established  the  first  open  forum  in  a  church. 
Other  people  in  different  parts  of  the  city 
and  country  got  together  for  similar  pur- 
poses, until  today  there  are  upwards  of  one 
hundred  such  groups  in  and  about  New  York 
City  alone  and  about  three  hundred  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Probably  Dr.  Grant  has  had  more  to  do 
with  this  development  in  and  about  New 
York  than  any  other  one  man.  His  forum 
has  long  been  a  model  in  free  and  open  dis- 
cussion of  all  topics  and  he,  himself,  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  others  who  have  been 
guided  by  his  big  social  vision.  In  regard 
to  his  forum,  he  has  said : 

If  crowds  will  listen  to  soap-box  orators  on  street 
comers;  if  workmen  in  factories  will  give  part  of 
their  precious  noon  recess  to  listen  to  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
speakers,  should  not  religious  bodies,  which  control 
more  good  auditoriums  than  anybody  else,  and  have 
less  use  for  them,,  offer  hospitality  in  their  churches 


to  such  groups  and,  if  necessary,  organize  thes#  <^^ 
portunities  under  favorable  conditions.  The  lof™ 
undertook  to  make  a  church  a  shelter  for  what  ™i^ 
otherwise  have  been  open-air  meetings  of  aU  fiwra 
and  conditions  of  men,  interested  in  discussing  mod- 
ern social  and  industrial  ideas.  .  .  .  The  forum 
is  a  device  by  which  the  people  become  articulate- 
Any  institution  that  gives  voice  to  the  poor  is  an 
emancipator,  for  it  breaks  their  worst  shackles — 
silence.  The  cause  that  can  be  heard  is  in  a  way  to 
secure  its  ends.  A  people  that  is  articulate  is  on  its 
way  to  victory.  . 

Twenty-five  New  York  formns  organized 
a  Congress  of  Forums,  Inc.,  in  February. 
1916,  and  established  a  central  office  at  12 
West  11th  Street  in  January,  1917.  Now 
there  are  forty-seven  forums  in  the  organi- 
zation, with  Dr.  Grant  as  their  president. 
Upon  centralizing,  the  group  immediately 
constituted  an  advisory  board  of  representa- 
tive men  and  women  from  the  various  social, 
educational,  political,  religious,  economic  and 
racial  groups  throughout  the  country.  Since 
that  time,  though  the  movement  has  had  but 
little  publicity,  over  250  inquiries  and  re- 
quests for  help  have  come  to  the  office  from 
people  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  who  wish  to  start  forums.  About 
half  of  these  are  from  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  fifteen  are  from  California  and  some 
sixty  are  from  the  middle  west.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  requests  come  from  people 
who  are  not  working  under  the  direction  of 
any  particular  organization.  Others  are 
from  clubs,  student  bodies,  labor  groups  and 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  practically  all 
work  toward  the  ideal  of  making  their  meet- 
ings open  to  the  public. 

The  effect  of  the  forum  movement  upon 

society  is  noticeable.     The  very  contact  of 

people  in  the  public  forum  tends  to  neutralize 

extremes  and  promote  understanding.     As 

for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  truth  has  always 

stood  a  better  chance  in  an  open  encounter. 

It  has  even  come  to  such  a  pass  that  speakers 

are  advised  if  they  have  an  idea  and  wish 

to  know  its  value,  to  try  it  on  an  open  forum 

audience. 

«    *    « 

The  business  of  government  is  not  to  make  men 
virtuous  or  religious,  or  to  preserve  the  fool  from 
the  consequences  of  his  own  folly.  It  is  to  secure 
liberty  by  protecting  the  equal  rights  of  each  from 
aggression  on  the  part  of  others. — Henry  George, 
•     *    « 

Below  every  movement  that  calls  itself  progressive 
but  puts  off  the  consideration  of  the  evil  of  private 
monopoly  in  land  values,  there  is  a  moral  evil  that 
poisons  everything. — Joseph  Fels. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Week  Ending  June  12. 

Conin^stional  Dotnft. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  June  11  finally 
agreed  on  eliminating  from  the  income  tax  section 
ot  the  revenue  bill,  the  retroactive  tax  on  1916  in- 
comes, and  the  Lenroot  amendment  by  which  the 
surtax  on  incomes  was  increased  over  the  amount 
ori^nally  recommended  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Formal  approval  was  also  ex- 
tended to  the  repeal  of  the  present  tax  on  war  muni- 
tions profits.  Stamp  taxes  of  two  cents  on  bank 
checks  and  drafts  of  more  than  $5  were  approved  on 
June  7.  Other  stamp  taxes  were  approved  as  passed 
by  the  House,  and  also  the  consumption  taxes  on 
sugar,  coffee  and  tea.  [See  current  volume,  page 
566.] 

«    « 

Senator  Gore  of  Oklahoma  announced  on  June  9 
that  he  would  introduce  a  substitute  for  the  revenue 
bill  putting  the  entire  war  expenses  on  incomes,  ex- 
cess profits  and — ^unless  prohibition  or  a  prohibitive 
liquor  tax  be  agreed  upon — on  liquor  also. 


The  Espionage  bill  with  the  censorship  clause 
omitted  passed  the  House  finally  on  June  7  by  a  vote 
of  86  to  22.  The  Agricultural  Committee  reported 
on  June  11  the  Lever  food  control  bill,  empowering 
the  President  to  prohibit  or  regulate  the  operation 
of  boards  of  trade,  license  importation,  manufacture, 
storage  or  distribution  of  food  or  fuel,  forbid  hoard- 
ing under  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  com- 
mandeer storage  plants,  factories  or  mines,  and  to 
fix  a  minimum  price.  A  provision  for  maximum 
prices  was  eliminated. 


The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  reported  favor- 
ably on  June  11  the  Sheppard  resolutions  for  a  pro- 
hibition amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  prosposed  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1 — The  manufacture,  sale  or  transporta- 
tion of  intoxicating  liquors  with  the  importation 
thereof  into,  or  the  exportaton  thereof  from 
the  United  States  and  all  territory  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  thereof  for  beverage  purposes  is  here- 
by prohibited. 

Section  2 — ^The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Investifatinf  the  Hif h  Cost  of  Livinf • 

The  Committee  on  the  High  Cost  of  Living,  of 
which  Charles  H.  Ingersoll  is  chairman,  has  issued  a 
statement  showing  that  "the  greatest  waste  of 
which  we  are  guilty  is  due  to  our  policy  of  permitting 
a  few  people  to  possess  and  to  exploit  the  natural 
resources  and  natural  monopolies  of  the  country." 
Tb6  net  ground  rent  of  the  country  over  and  above 
the  taxes  now  paid  on  land  values  is  at  least 
$8,600,000,000.  The  annual  increase  in  the  selling 
price  of  urban  and  agricultural  land  is  stated  to  be 
$2,000,000,000  or  an  amount  equal  to  the  loan  which 
the  government  is  now  trying  to  fioat    Existing  tax 


methods  compel  American  producers  to  pay  at  least 
$6,000,000,000  a  year  in  tribute  to  monopoly,  or  $50 
per  capita.  Statistics  are  quoted  to  show  that  coal 
consumers  "pay  uncounted  hundreds  of  millions  more 
than  the  costs  of  production,"  that  the  owners  of 
iron  ore,  copper,  petroleum,  timber  lands  and  water 
power  exact  similar  tribute,  and  concludes  with  the 
recommendation  that  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  per- 
manently monopoly  of  natural  resources  must  be 
made  unprofitable  and  "taxes  now  levied  upon  every 
form  of  industry,  labor  and  thrift  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  land  values."  The  Committee's  head- 
quarters are  at  320  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Injunctioii  Af aintt  Unions  Denied. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  June  11  dis- 
missed an  application  for  an  injunction  against  the 
New  York  carpenters'  unions.  The  suit  had  been 
brought  by  certain  manufacturers  who  claimed  that 
the  unions  were  engaged  in  a  nation-wide  conspiracy 
in  restraint  of  trade.  They  further  claimed  that 
while  the  Clayton  act  forbids  issuance  of  injunctions 
against  employes  in  behalf  of  their  employers  it  al- 
lows them  in  suits  between  individuals  and  unions. 
The  Court  held  that  only  the  Government  may  secure 
injunctions  under  the  Anti-Trust  law.  Justices  Mc- 
Eenna,  Van  Devanter  and  Brandeis  dissented. 

Regittrmtion  Results. 

Full  returns  on  draft  registration  from  29  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  had  been  received 
at  the  ofiice  of  Provost  Marshal  General  Crowder 
up  to  June  10.  These  showed  a  registration  of 
5,808,955  men  of  military  age  as  against  a  previous 
census  estimate  of  6,514,216.  The  same  ratio 
throughout  the  country  would  make  the  total  about 
9,000,000,  a  shortage  of  1,000,000  from  the  census 
estimate.  The  States  reported  are  California,  Col- 
orado, Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Texas,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maine, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Vermont,  Wisconsin, 
Tennessee,  Illinois,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  Missouri,  Maryland,  West  Vrginia.. 
Exemption  was  claimed  by  3,180,210  or  more  than 
53  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  addition  there  were 
registered  667,158  aliens  not  subjected  to  draft, 
of  which  77,198  were  German  subjects.  The  en- 
tire number  of  American  citizens  not  claiming  exemp- 
tion was  1,961,587,  approximately  34  per  cent  of  the 
total  or  36  per  cent  of  the  citizenship  total.  No  re- 
port has  been  made  of  reasons  given  for  exemption. 
In  some  districts  conscientious  objectors  were  not 
permitted  to  assign  that  reason. 


In  accordance  with  the  President's  statement  that 
unwilling  persons  are  not  to  be  conscripted,  the 
American  Union  Against  Militarism  announces  re- 
garding its  work  as  follows: 

To  this  end  the  organization  is  working  along 
two  lines.  It  has  been  laboring  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  War  Department  to  establish  in 
the  regulations,  which  are  shortl^r  to  be  sent  out 
to  exemption  boards,  definite  provisiana  protecting 
the  **con8oientioti8  objectora."     Under  the  rulings 
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made  by  Provost  Marshal  H.  E.  Crowder.  it  doesn't 
matter  whether  the  consci^tious  objectors  so 
recorded  themselves  on  re^^tration  day  or  not. 
If  their  names  are  drawn  m  the  draft,  they  will 
be  sunomoned  before  the  registration  boards  to 
show  cause,  if  any,  why  they  should  not  serve. 
At  that  time  and  place  they  can  state  their  con- 
scientious objection  to  bearing  arms  and  the  board 
will  be  bound  to  pass  upon  it.  The  American 
Union  is  attempting  to  convince  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  the  regulations  can  and  should  be  broad- 
ened so  as  to  exempt  the  num  who  has  conscien- 
tious scruples  against  war,  even  thouf^h  he  does 
not  belong  to  a  "well-recognized  religious  sect 
whose  creed  forbids  participation  in  war." 

In  these  efforts  the  Union  is  being  supported  by 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  which  passed  resolutions  at  its  recent 
Washington  conference  declaring  in  favor  of  the 
right  of  the  conscientious  objector  to  refuse  to 
bear  arms. 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  being  made  in  Wash- 
ington to  secure  official  action^  the  Union  has 
established  a  bureau  for  conscientious  objectors 
at  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  in  charge  of 
Roger  N.  Baldwin,  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  purpose 
of  registering  them,  advising  them  as  to  their 
rights  and  of  affordmg  them  protection  from  offi- 
cial coercion.  The  committee  in  charge  of  that 
work  consists  of  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  chairman;  Roger  N.  Baldwin 
of  St.  Louis,  secretary;  Winter  Russell  of  New 
York  City,  counsel;  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes, 
Rev.  Norman  Thomas  and  Dr.  John  Lovejoy  El- 
liott, New  York  City;  Scott  Nearing  of  Toledo  and 
Edmond  C.  Evans  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  view  of  the  American  Union  Against  Mili- 
tarism, the  Administration  should  take  a  broad 
view  of  the  "conscientious  objector"  and  include  in 
that  category  not  only  the  man  whose  refusal 
to  bear  arms  is  based  on  religious  grounds,  but 
the  man  whose  refusal  to  bear  arms  is  based  on  his 
belief  in  internationalism.  This  would  include 
some,  though  by  no  means  all,  of  the  Socialists. 
This  is  a  moot  point  in  the  discussions  with  tho 
War  Department  and  the  outcome  is  by  no  means 
settled. 

Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

The  Convention  of  the  National  Women's  Trade 
Union  League  at  Kansas  City  on  June  9  declared 
for  nationalization  of  telegraphs,  telephones  and 
railroads.  A  telegram  of  congratulation  was  sent 
to  Madame  Breshkovskaya,  on  the  success  of  the 
Russian  revolution,  and  greetings  were  sent  to  the 
Soldiers'  and  Worlanen's  Council  at  Petrograd.  An- 
other resolution,  sponsored  by  Mary  E.  Dreier  and 
Elizabeth  Maloney,  was  unanimously  adopted  urging 
that  the  "war  burden  be  placed  where  it  can  best 
be  borne — on  land  values  created  by  the  community, 
on  incomes,  particularly  those  unearned,  on  exces- 
sive business  profits  and  on  land  not  brought  under 
cultivation.  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins  was  re-elected 
president  and  Miss  Melinda  Scott,  vice-president. 

LawtoB  Finally  Released. 

John  R.  Lawson,  the  Colorado  mine  workers'  leader, 
has  been  finally  released  from  the  charge  of  murder 
on  order  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  based  on 
confession  of  error  filed  by  Attorney  General  Hub- 
bard. Lawson  had  been  convicted  of  murder  in 
the  second  degree,  following  the  strike  of  1913.    Louis 


Zancanneli,  another  mine  worker  convicted  of  raur> 
der  was  released  on  the  same  order.  [See  current 
volume,  page  377.] 

Irish  Convention. 

One  hundred  and  one  men,  representing  all  fac- 
tions and  every  walk  of  life,  will  constitute  the  con- 
vention to  settle  the  Irish  problem.  The  conven- 
tion is  to  be  presided  over  by  a  chairman  of  its  own 
choosing,  if  ag^reement  is  possible;  otherwise  the 
Government  will  make  the  chairman.  The  repre- 
sentation will  be  selected  by  county,  borough,  and 
urban  district  councils.  The  churcl^s  will  be  rep- 
resented by  their  Bishops  and  Moderators,  and  <Aam- 
bers  of  commerce  in  Dublin,  Belfast  and  Cork  will 
name  delegates.  The  announcement  of  the  plans 
for  the  convention  by  Premier  Lloyd  George  in  Par- 
liament was  the  occasion  of  many  expressions  of 
good  will  by  factions  that  heretofore  have  been  un- 
able to  agree. 

China. 

The  seceding  Provinces  have  made  five  demands 
of  the  Peking  Government:  Dismissal  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly;  the  revision  of  the  Constitution;  the 
dismissal  of  the  President's  advisers;  reinstatement 
of  Premier  Tan  Chi-jui;  war  against  Germany. 
President  Li  Yuan  Hung  has  announced  a  willing- 
ness to  accede  to  the  demand  that  Parliament  be 
dissolved,  and  has  drawn  up  a  mandate  to  that  ef- 
fect; but  Dr.  Wu  Ting-fang,  acting  Premier,  whose 
signature  is  necessary  to  give  it  effect,  refuses  to 
sign  the  document.  Should  Parliament  be  dissolved 
a  declaration  of  war  will  be  impossible  before  six 
months  when  a  new  Parliament  takes  its  place. 
Internal  politics,  due  to  the  struggle  between  ihe 
Southern  Provinces  and  the  Northern  for  supremacy, 
has  complicated  the  foreign  issue.  [See  current 
volume,  page  657.] 

RuMia. 

Greater  hope  now  prevails  that  the  Provisional 
Government  will  be  able  to  weather  the  political 
storms.  Minister  of  War  Eerensky  continues  his 
work  among  the  soldiers,  and  has  been  successful  in 
sending  many  men  to  the  front,  and  in  enheartening 
those  already  there.  The  congress  of  peasants  has 
pronounced  in  favor  of  a  republic,  and  demands  that 
the  soldiers  do  their  duty  by  the  country  and  the 
country's  allies.  Local  disturbances  continue  here 
and  there,  but  apparently  they  are  menacing  in  form 
rather  than  in  substance.  The  Workmen's  and 
Soldiers'  Delegates  who  took  possession  of  the  mili- 
tary post  of  Kronstadt  and  proclaimed  it  a  republic 
have  vascillated  in  their  defiance  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  at  one  time  yielding,  and  at  another 
holding  out.  No  armed  conflict  has  occurred,  and 
it  is  expected  that  this  and  similar  outbreaks  will 
adjust  themselves  without  bloodshed.  The  Amer- 
ican commission  headed  by  Elihu  Root  is  announced 
to  arrive  in  Petrograd  from  Vladivostok  the  12th. 
Much  good  is  expected  by  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  from  this  Commission.  Taken 
in  connection  with  President  Wilson's  note  to  the 
Russian  Government  on  the  objects  of  this  Govern- 
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ment  a  good  effect  has  already  been  produced  on  for  mistaking  it.    This  country,  he  says,  is  "fighting 

Kossia.      [See  current  volume,  page  556.]  for  no  advantage  or  selfish  object  of  her  own,  but 

_.  for  the  liberation  of  peoples  everywhere  from  the 

Eiirop«an  War.  aggressions  of  autocratic  force."     Speaking  of  peace 

A  spirited  attack  was  delivered  by  the   British  terms,  he  said: 

southeast  of  Ypres  on  the  7th.    The  Messines  Ridge,  We  are  fighting  for  the  liberty,  the  self-govern- 

the  highest  ground  in  this  low  plain,  and  the  strong  ment  and  the  undictated  development  of  all  peo- 

position   from  which  the   Germans   had   dominated  ples,  and  every  feature  of   the   settlement  that 

Ypres  for  two  and  a  half  years,  was  blown  up  by  a  concludes  this  war  must  ^c<>"f,f7«/^„^^^^^^ 

vast  mine  of  explosive,   ^his,  together  wi^  L  J-Z^n  Wuate  s'^/^^frrlt^^lJ^^^^ 

deadly  hammering  of  artillery  fire  that  had  gone  on  prevent  their  being  committed  again.     We  ought 

for  several  days,  enabled  the  British  to  advance  on  ^^^  ^  consider  remedies  merely  because  they  have 

a  ten-mile  front  to  a  depth  in  places  of  five  miles.  a  pleasing  and  sonorous  sound.      Practical  ques- 

The  prisoners  taken  numbered  over  7,000.     Another  tions    can   be   settled   only   by    practical    means, 

mile  of  German  trenches  was  taken  by  the  British  Phrases  will  not  accomplish  the  result.      Effec- 

south  of  Messines  on  the   11th.      All   the  ground  tive  readjustments  wiU;  and  whatever  readjust- 

has    been    held    against    counter    attacks.      These  '"^^^  f^^ ''^^f^''Tw''l^^fnlo 

separate  attecks,  it  is  announced,  are  parts  of  a  .ioWs  plain"                    P^nciple,  and  that  prm- 

general  plan  to  wear  down  and  break  the  morale  of  P   ^^  people  must  be  forced  under  sovereignty 

the  German  armies,  and  not  for  the  immediate  pur-  under  which  it  does  not  wish  to  live, 

pose  of  taking  territory  or  breaking  through  the  No  territory  must  change  hands  except  for 

German  line.     The  desperate  attempts  of  the  Ger-  the  purpose  of  securing  those  who  inhabit  it  a 

mans  to  retake  their  lost  positions  do  not  accord  fair  chance  of  life  and  liberty, 

with  their  announcements  that  their  withdrawal  is  No  indemnities  must  be  insisted   on   except 

a  part  of  their  defensive  plans.     The  French  appear  t^^se    that    constitute    payment    for    manifest 

at  present  to  be  resting  while  the  British  shift  their  ""  No^eKtments  of  power  must  be  made  ex- 

attacks  from  one  point  to  another.      Italy  is  co-  cept  such  as  will  tend  to  secure  the  future  peace 

operatmg  with  her  northern  allies  by  conducting  the  of  the  world  and  the  future  welfare  and  hap- 

same  sort  of  campaign.     Her  drive  toward  Trieste  piness  of  its  peoples, 

was  continued  until  the  7th,  when  the  Austrians  «     « 

so  assembled  forces  on  the  Carso  plain  as  to  make  at-  ^o^g^  ^y  mines  and  submarines,  as  reported  by 

tempts    at   further   progr^s    on    that   front   inex-  ^^^  B^j^-gj^  Admiralty,  June  6,  show  a  continued  de- 

pedient  for  the  Present.     Rome  announces  that  the  ^^          ^^^  j^gg  f^r  the  week  being  fifteen  vessels 

Austeian  attack  of  150,000  rifles  and  2,000  cannon  ^^^^  j  g^O  tons,  and  three  under  that  tonnage,  with 

failed  to  retake  any  of  their  lost  positions.      The  ^^^  figging  boats.      The  arrivals  at  British  ports 

Italians   began   on   the   11th   an   offensive   on   the  ^^^^  2,693,  and  sailings  2,642.     This  is  said  to  be 

Trentmo  front,  where  two  important  positions  were  ^^  j^^^g^  logg  since  the  week  of  March  11.     The 

Uken  southwest  of  Trent,  together  with  500  prison-  ^^y     j^gg^g  gi^^^  February,  as  given  out  by  the 

era.      No  other  actions  of  moment  are  reported.  Admiralty  are  as  follows: 

Roumania  is  said  to  be  ready  with  her  re-organized  Vessels         Vessels 

army,  but  waits  on  Russia;  and  the  Russian  armies  Qye^           Under 

are  ^owly  pulling  themselves  together.      [See  cur-  1  gOO            i  qqq 

rent  volume,  page  566.]  '"                                                      T^^g            ^ons. 

♦  ♦  March    4    14  9 

General  Pershing  and  staff,  representing  the  ad-     March  11 13  4 

vance  military  forces  that  America  is  to  send  to     March  18 16  8 

Europe,  arrived  in  England  on  the  8th.     The  ship     March  25 18  7 

Baltic,  conveying  the  party,  was  escorted  through  the     April     1 18  13 

danger  zone  by  the  American  destroyers  that  have     April    8 17  2 

for  a  month  been  doing  duty  in  British  waters.    No     April  15 19  9 

submarines  were  encountered.     Some  American  war     April  22 40  15 

vessels  are  reported  on  the  French  coast,  but  no     April  29 38  13 

detailed  movements  have  been  announced.     General     May    6 24  22 

Goethals  is  letting  contracts  for  the  construction  of     May  13    18  5 

ships  as  rapidly  as  builders  can  qualify.     He  con-     May  20 18  9 

tinues  to  lay  most  stress  on  steel  ships,  but  is  ready     May  27 18  1 

to  contract  for  wooden  vessels  where  they  can  be     June    3    15  3 

supplied.      The  controversy  between  the  steel  and  •    * 

wooden  ship  men  has  grown  sharp  in  some  quarters.  T^g  Stockholm  Socialist  peace  conference  appears 

•  •  to  be  making  little  headway.     Mr.  Stauning,  Social- 
President  Wilson's  note  to  Russia  was  given  to  ist  member  of  the  Danish  Cabinet,  thinks  the  dec- 

the  press  on  the  9th.     It  was  submitted  to  the  Allies,  laration  that  the  German  Socialists  will  make  to  the 

and  is  said  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  all.     Great  conference  will  be  of  great  importance,  in  that  they 

Britain  has  made  public  her  approval.  The  President  will  aid  in  removing  uncertainties,  but  he  does  not 

states  anew  the  position  of  this  country,  and  de-  think  they  will  lead  to  an  agreement  in  the  con- 

clares  it  to  be  so  plain  that  no  man  can  be  excused  ference.    The  purpose  of  this  conference,  he  says,  is 
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to  reconstruct  the  intefnatiQnal  organization,  and 
to  erect  barriers  against  militarism  and  capitalism 
in  the  future.  The  British  delegates,  Frederick  W. 
Jowett  and  James  Ramsay  MacDonald,  appointed  by 
the  Independent  Labor  Party  to  attend  a  confer- 
ence called  by  the  Russian  Socialists  to  meet  at 
Petrograd,  were  detained  by  the  Seamen's  Union,  who 
demanded  that  their  passports  be  revoked.  The 
Government  has  declined  to  revoke  their  passports 
on  the  ground  that  the  delegates  are  going  to  Petro- 
grad  in  response  to  an  invitation  of  the  Russian 
Government.  The  Seamen's  nion  refuses  to  let 
the  men  go  forward  because  the  Independent  Labor 
Party  would  not  protest  against  the  wanton  attacks 
of  German  submarines  on  merchant  seamen. 

A  bill  for  the  compulsory  military  service  of 
Canadians  was  introduced  in  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  by  Sir  Robert  Borden  on  the  11th.  Of  the 
500,000  men  pledged  by  Canada  for  overseas  service 
400,000  had  been  raised  by  volunteering,  the  Premier 
said,  and  another  100,000  would  have  to  be  raised 
by  conscription.  The  Canadian  armies  to  date  have 
suffered  99,000  casualties.  Andrew  Bonar  Law, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  stated  in  the  British 
House  of  Conomons  that  Great  Britain's  daily  ex- 
penditures amount  to  $39,420,000.  That  nation  has 
borrowed  in  this  country  all  told  $2,000,000,000. 

NOTES 

— Both  California  and  the  Utah  legislatures  have 
passed  bills  forbidding  the  use  of  injunctions  in  labor 
cases. 

— ^A  severe  earthquake  occurred  on  the  7th  in 
San  Salvador,  in  which  San  Salvador,  Santa  Tecla, 
and  neighboring  towns  were  severely  damaged.  The 
casualties  reported  are  not  large. 

New  York  State  has  begun  a  separate  enrollment, 
under  a  State  law,  of  all  persons,  men  and  women, 
from  16  to  50  years  of  age.  This  enrollment  will 
extend  from  June  11  to  25. 

— The  Supreme  Court  on  June  4  held  unconstitu- 
tional a  Georgia  law  requiring  railroad  trains  to 
slow  up  on  crossing  a  public  road.  The  law  was 
declared   as  interfering  with   interstate   commerce. 

— The  Tenth  Sagamore  Sociological  Conference 
will  be  held  at  Sagamore  Beach,  Massachusetts, 
June  27-29.  Communications  may  be  addressed  to 
George  W.  Coleman,  president,  220  Devonshire 
street,  Boston. 

— The  vote  at  the  Wilmington,  Delaware,  city 
election  on  June  2,  was  for  Mayor,  John  W.  Lawson, 
Democrat,  8,538;  James  F.  Price,  Republican,  8,011; 
F.  H.  Johnson,  Socialist,  373;  Samuel  Melville, 
Singletaxer,  201. 

— Peace  Committees  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
whose  secretary,  Vincent  D.  Nicholson,  is  located  at 
2,  South  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  are  arranging 
to  send  as  many  volunteers  as  possible  to  France  to 
engage  in  the  reconstruction  work  in  the  devastated 
regions. 

According  to  the  Southern  Workman  there  are 
nine  survivors  of  the  last  cargo  of  Negro  slaves 
landed  in  the  United  States  from  Africa  still  living 


— A  decree  ordering  the  sale  of  140  homes  of  work- 
men to  satisfy  the  judgment  for  triple  damages  in 
the  Danbury  hatters'  case  was  signed  by  Judge  E- 
S.  Thomas  of  the  United  States  District  Court  at 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on  June  7.  The  sale  is  to 
begin  on  July  10  and  continue  until  August  9.  [Sec 
vol.  xix,  p.  107.] 

— The  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia  appears 
now  to  be  on  a  sound  basis.  From  a  loss  of  $225,000  in 
1913,  it  showed  net  profits  last  year  of  $1,600,000. 
Deposits  have  been  increased  in  two  years  from 
$25,800,000  to  $146,500,000,  and  savings  deposits 
have  expanded  during  the  same  time  from  $30,- 
000,000,  to  $54,000,000. 

— For  violating  the  rule  prohibiting  acceptance 
by  a  member  of  a  government  position  without  con- 
sent of  the  party,  Charles  Edward  Russell  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Socialist  party  on  June  10  by  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  New  York  section.  Mr. 
Russell  is  a  member  of  the  American  Commission  to 
Russia  headed  by  Elihu  Root. 

— M.  Viviani,  the  French  Minister  of  Justice, 
speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  French  Woman's  Suf- 
frage Union  in  Paris,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  men  of  the  present  generation 
to  concede  equal  rights  to  women,  and  above  all, 
the  vote.  He  exhorted  the  French  women  not  to 
grow  weary,  but  to  persevere  to  the  end. 

— The  German  Club  of  Yokohama  has  been  closed 
by  the  Japanese  police  on  the  ground  that  as  a 
social  organization  it  furnished  a  center  for  sedi- 
tious language  and  conspiracies.  Enforcement  of 
the  Enemy  Trading  Act  began  May  14,  and  all  com- 
mercial transactions  between  Germans  and  Ans- 
trians  and  Japanese  are  fully  supervised. 

— The  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, following  the  example  of  many  western 
States,  has  placed  in  the  field  a  corps  of  Farm  Ad- 
visers whose  business  it  is  to  visit  the  farmers  of 
the  State  where  requested  and  advise  with  them  as  to 
the  best  methods  to  be  adopted  and  put  into  practice. 

— The  conmiittee  appointed  by  Secretary  Daniels 
to  investigate  complaints,  contained  in  a  round  robin, 
concerning  the  U.  S.  hospital  ship  Solace,  reported 
on  June  6  that  they  were  either  untrue  or  exagger- 
ated. The  ship  was  overcrowded,  they  found,  but 
there  was  no  lack  of  care  or  medical  attendance. 
[See  current  volume,  page  558.] 

The  exports  for  April,  1917,  were  $530,416391,  as 
compared  with  $398,568,532  for  April,  1916,  and 
$294,745,913  in  1915.  The  imports  for  April,  1917, 
were  $253,916,966,  as  compared  with  $218,236,397 
for  April,  1916,  and  $160,576,106  in  1915.  The  aver- 
age monthly  exports  for  the  four  months  of  1917 
were  $541,344,529.     [See  current  volume,  page  161.] 

— Judge  Henry  Neil  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  origina- 
tor of  Mothers'  Pension  legislation,  addressed  a  pub- 
lic meeting  on  May  23  at  Central  Hall,  Westminster, 
London.  The  chairman  was  the  Earl  of  Lytton,  and 
among  the  patrons  were  Lord  Henry  Bentwick,  M.  P., 
and  Miss  Maude  Royden.  The  Women's  Internation- 
al League  and  the  Penal  Reform  League  Co-oper- 
ated.    [See  current  volume,  page  310.] 

— Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Federal  Employees 
Union  of  the  Canal  Zone  recommend  that  the  Act 
providing  for  the  selective  conscription  of  men  be 
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at  Plateau,  Alabama,  three  miles  from  Mobile.  The 
youngest  is  76  years  of  age.  They  were  brought  to 
A^merica  in  1859  in  violation  of  the  law  against  the 
slave  trade. 

accompanied  by  a  similar  Act  for  a  selective  con- 
Bcription  of  wealth  by  taking  excess  profits  on  the 
manufacture  of  war  material,  and  increasing  the 
surtaxes  on  incomes  and  inheritances,  and  raising 
the  additional  funds  needed  by  taxes  on  land  values. 
— Statistics  of  exports  and  imports  of  the  United 
States  for  the  ten  months  ending  April,  1917,  as 
given  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce for  April,  1917: 

*^      1.     J.        ^^^Exporta  ftnporti  Balance 

Merchandise    .$6,167,898,676  $2,078,009,082  $8,096,889,694  Exp. 

G^M      167,069,688  888,674,886  666,616,347  Imp. 

saver     68,042,878  88,087,441  85,016,432  Exp. 

Total     6,897,601,087     $2,988,611,408     $8,468,889,679 

—The  Chicago  City  Club  has  enlisted  its  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  pending  act  in  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature to  validate  the  Cook  County  tax  law  invali- 
dated last  year  by  the  courts  on  a  technicality.  The 
small  tax  payers  paid  the  tax,  but  a  few  big  tax- 
pajrers  escaped  through  the  courts  decision.  No 
one  denies  the  equity  of  the  pending  bill,  but  hidden 
influences  have  so  far  prevented  its  coming  to  a 
vote. 

— The  Massachusetts  Constitutional  Convention 
held  its  first  session  at  Boston  on  June  6.  Former 
Governor  John  L.  Bates  was  elected  president  over 
Sherman  L.  Whipple  by  a  vote  of  177  to  132.  Al- 
though President  Bates  is  classed  as  a  conservative 
the  election  did  not  constitute  a  test  vote.  He  re- 
ceived some  votes  from  advocates  of  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum,  and  some  conservative  votes  were 
cast  for  his  opponent. 

— Governor  Withycombe  of  Oregon  has  appointed 
Judge  Charles  L.  McNary,  Republican,  United  States 
Senator  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Senator  Harry  Lane,  progressive  Democrat  On 
accepting  the  appointment  Judge  McNary  declared 
he  would  support  the  President  in  any  effort  for 
peace,  that  he  would  work  for  national  equal  suf- 
frage and  prohibition,  and  would  co-operate  with 
any  movement  for  suppression  of  speculation  in 
the  necessities  of  life. 

— Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has 
sent  a  letter  to  all  the  mining  companies  of  the 
United  States  calling  their  attention  to  the  success 
of  certain  mining  companies  that  have  induced  a  keen 
interest  in  gardening  by  offering  prizes  of  $25,  $15 
and  $10  for  the  best  results,  and  urging  other  com- 
panies to  take  similar  action.  He  calls  attention  to 
the  Farmers'  Bulletin  256,  "The  Home  Vegetable 
Garden,"  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  will  be  sent  to  anyone  who  makes  application. 

— That  Porto  Rico  is  a  fully  incorporated  terri- 
tory under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stituiion  was  decided  by  Federal  District  Judge 
^Peter  J.  Hamilton  at  San  Juan  on  May  24.  The 
decision  was  rendered  on  an  application  for  a  writ 
of  Jiabeas  carpus  in  behalf  of  Carlos  Tapia,  a 
striking  dock  worker,  arrested  and  held  without  in- 
dictment on  a  charge  of  attempted  murder.  Judge 
Hamilton  held  that  in  making  Porto  Ricans  citizens 
Congress  extended  the  Constitution  over  them,  which 
4a^s  'Ipo  person  sl^all  hp  held  to  ansi^er  fpr  capital. 


or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  present- 
ment or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury."  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kern  opposed  the  plea  for  haebas  corpuM  and 
will  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

PRESS  OPINIONS 

Sham  Democracy  and  the  I  and  R. 

The  Grain  Growers*  Guide  (Winnipeg),  May  30. 
— The  development  of  Dominion  politics  since  1911 
bears  striking  evidence  to  the  distance  Canada  is 
from  having  a  truly  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  election  of  that  year  was  fought  on  the 
reciprocity  question.  The  result  was  to  negative 
a  proposed  national  course  of  action.  Outside  of 
this  one  question  there  was  no  indication  as  to 
what  course  the  people  wished  national  legislation 
to  take.  No  initiative  was  given  to  any  other  legis- 
lation, yet  since  that  time  what  responsibilities  have 
been  assumed  by  Parliament?  It  has  given  away 
millions  of  the  people's  money  to  railway  companies. 
It  has  declared  war,  and  sent  400,000  men  of  Canada 
to  fight  overseas.  It  has  assumed  obligations  of 
hundreds  of  millions  to  meet  war  expenditures,  and 
has  levied  millions  of  extra  taxes  to  help  meet  the 
cost  of  the  war.  It  may  assume  the  right  within 
the  next  few  days  to  conscript  and  send  to  the  front 
another  100,000  men.  It  has  done  all  these  things 
without  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  people  regarding 
a  single  one  of  them.  Aside  altogether  from  the 
merits  of  the  measures  that  have  been  adopted, 
it  is  advisable  that  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  how  small 
a  place  the  principle  of  representative  government 
occupies  in  the  administration  of  national  affairs. 
We  have  merely  the  shadow  of  representative  gov- 
ernment We  have  a  delegated  government;  a 
form  of  government  in  which  the  will  of  uninstructed 
delegates  only  functions  in  the  formulation  of  legis- 
lation, and  in  which  the  will  of  the  people  is  seen 
only  in  the  background  of  a  remote  election.  And 
so  it  will  remain  until  a  national  measure  of  direct 
legislation  gives  the  people  the  right  to  express 
their  will  regarding  some  of  these  momentous  ques- 
tions of  national  policy. 

Annexation  and  Germany's  Security. 

The  Berlin  Vorwdrts,  commenting  on  the  fact  that 
up  to  the  present  the  Pan-Germans  have  declared 
that  annexation  was  necessary  for  Germany's  se- 
curity, says:  "This  we  have  more  than  once  con- 
tradicted, but  it  is  none  the  less  satisfactory  that 
a  Pan-German  organ  shows  itself  in  its  true  colors 
and  openlyf  admits  that  annexations  are  imperative 
as  a  means  to  stop  the  growth  of  democracy.  The 
Berlin  Neueste  Nachrichten  writes:  *Our  mon- 
archial  State  formation  has  been  preserved.  The 
greater  our  victory  the  greater  will  the  monarchy 
remain.  Germany's  overwhelming  power  will  be 
the  surest  means  to  check  democratic  efforts,  and 
this  is  necessary.' "  The  VorwdrUt  also  protests  to 
General  von  Ludendorff  and  the  Prussian  War  Min- 
ister against  the  purchase  and  circulation  among 
troops,  in  hospitals  and  schools  by  German  Great 
Headquarters  of  large  numbers  of  a  Pan-German 
brochure  iidvocajting  the  incorporation  of  France  as 
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a  federated  state  of  Germany,  and  the  reducing  of 
Poland,  Finland,  Conrland  and  the  bulk  of  European 
Russia  to  the  status  of  protectorates  or  annexed 
territories  of  Germany.  A  Copenhagen  despatch  to 
the  New  York  TimeM  says:  "This  act  of  the  army 
authorities  is  particularly  glaring  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  brochure  is  directed  almost  as  much 
against  Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  as 
against  the  Socialists.*^ 

Rates  Already  High  Enough. 

Farm  Stock  and  Home  (Minneapolis),  June  1. — 
The  general  facts  about  the  tie-up  of  freight 
throughout  the  country  are  known  to  all.  The  rail- 
roads have  been  trying  for  a  number  of  years  to 
convince  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that 
they  needed  a  very  considerable  increase  in  freight 
rates,  and  in  order  to  make  their  claim  good  they 
have  allowed  the  freight  cars  to  wear  out,  the  en- 
gines to  become  too  few,  the  terminal  facilities  to 
become  entirely  inadequate.  Perhaps  they  are  not 
aware  that  the  general  public  has  noticed  that  the 
earnings  of  the  railroads  during  this  period  have 
been  abnormally  large.  Now  when  a  real  crisis 
comes  the  railroads,  because  of  their  selfish  policy, 
are  actually  unable  to  perform  the  functions  they 
are  supposed  to  perform.  There  is  a  very  real 
need  for  more  cars,  more  engines,  better  roadbeds 
and  better  terminals.  But  before  the  increased 
rates  are  granted,  would  it  not  be  well  to  require 
the  roads  to  place  themselves  in  condition  to  handle 
the  traffic  of  the  country?  The  roads  say,  in  sub- 
stance, "We  have  pocketed  and  spent  the  profits  of 
the  past  and  our  equipment  is  worn  out  If  the 
rates  are  advanced  we  will  build  new  terminals, 
new  freight  cars,  new  engines  and  give  you  better 
service  when  these  are  provided."  The  answer  of 
the  people  should  be  "Either  build  your  terminals 
and  freight  cars  and  engines  out  of  the  profits  we 
have  given  you  in  the  past,  or  turn  the  railroads  over 
to  the  people,  who  are  now  asked  to  rebuild  them.*' 

ProlectioiiitI  Campaign  Lie  Exposed. 

New  York  TimeSf  June  5. — Statements  recently 
published  in  Berlin  should  engage  the  attention  of 
the  merchant  in  the  textile  trade  here  who,  in 
letters  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Times,  has  shown  anxiety  about  large  stocks  of  goods 
said  to  be  held  in  Germany  for  "flooding"  our  mar- 
kets after  the  war.  One  German  paper  prints  re- 
ports which  prove  that  the  textile  industry  is  suf- 
fering from  paralysis.  Of  forty-five  factories  in 
places  that  are  named  only  ten  are  making  goods, 
and  in  these  the  number  of  active  looms  is  very 
small.  In  Chemnitz  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  em- 
ployes are  idle.  A  great  many  of  those  who  have  lost 
their  work  are  supported  by  the  local  authorities. 
This  is  true,  for  example,  of  6,600  in  Augsburg. 
The  rebuilding  of  the  industry,  this  paper  says,  will 
be  a  difficult  and  slow  process.  In  another  Berlin 
journal  is  published  an  appeal  from  the  Imperial 
Clothing  Office  to  bereaved  persons,  urging  them  to 
use  no  textiles,  no  woven  or  knitted  cloth,  in  pre- 
paring the  dead  for  burial.  Shrouds  and  pillows, 
the  Government  says,  should  be  of  paper.  Such 
evidence  confirms  the  admissions  made  several  months 


ago  by  men  prominent  in  Germany  that  there  were 
no  stocka  of  textile  goods  on  hand,  stored  away  to 
be  "dumped"  in  our  markets  after  the  declaration  of 
peace.  Reports  that  such  stocks  do  exist  survive 
from  our  last  year's  political  campaign,  in  which 
they  were  used  to  support  arguments  for  a  high 
protective  tariff. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

CHURCH  PROPERTY  AND   TAXATION. 

Your  editorial,  "The  Approach  of  Irish  Home 
Rule,"  June  1,  deserves  careful  reading  by  all. 
Your  statement  regarding  the  democratic  implica- 
tions of  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  to  which  we  all  pay  lip  service,  should 
be  well  pondered  by  such  Singletaxers  as  still 
strangely  support  the  undemocratic  policy  of 
exempting  x^hurch  property  from  taxation,  and 
thereby  subsidizing  the  proselyting  activities  of 
creeds  accepted  by  only  a  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  forcing  dissenters,  against  their  conscience, 
to  help  pay  for  the  spread  of  doctrines  to  which  they 
are  opposed.  It  is  hard  to  comprehend  how  any  oppo- 
nent of  special  privilege  can  so  lack  consistency  as 
to  increase  the  tax  burdens  of  all  members  of  the 
community,  in  order  to  enable  a  single  element  to 
carry  on  its  private  propaganda  only  in  part  at  its 
own  cost,  and  largely  at  the  cost  of  others. 

In  1906,  the  latest  year  for  which  exact  statistics 
are  at  hand,  the  church  property  of  the  country  was 
valued  at  $1,257,575,867,  having  doubled  in  consider- 
ably less  than  twenty  years.  The  increase  of  value 
from  1890  to  1906  was  85.1  per  cent,  while  the  in- 
crease in  church  edifices  was  only  85.3  per  cent.  It 
is  thus  evident  that  the  value  of  church  property 
to-day,  the  rate  of  increase  remaining  substantially 
the  same,  will  approximate  two  billion  dollars,  much 
the  greater  part  of  which  being  in  the  form  of  land 
value;  and  that  this  part  is  growing  more  than 
twice  as  fast  as  building  value.  It  is  thus  easy  to 
calculate  the  annual  loss  to  the  nation  due  to  this 
undemocratic  exemption.         JAMES  F.  Morton,  jr. 

New  York. 

RESISTANCE  OR  SUBMISSION. 

What  are  we  fighting  against?  The  answer  must 
be  clearly  generalized  before  reasonable  "pacifists," 
in  particular,  can  fairly  determine  what  their  pres- 
ent attitude  should  be. 

It  is  contended  that  the  German  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  government  presents  a  modem  revival  of  old 
Roman  Empire  ideals  and  methods;  of  governmental 
ambition  to  create,  defend  and  extend  a  great  State, 
by  the  material  force  of  a  well-cared  for,  militarily 
trained,  and  efficiently  controlled  people.  That  such 
aims  and  methods  are  fundamentally  opposed  to 
basic  principles  of  justice  on  which  alone  the  true 
welfare  of  humanity  can  be  realized;  namely,  free- 
dom of  action  by  individuals  and  peoples  in  selecting 
and  developing  as  independent  judgment  determines, 
unhindered  by  imposed  force;  and  democratic  control 
of  necessary  social  and  governmental  relations. 
That  "efficiency"  devoted  to  such  wrong  aims  and 
methods  is  not  only  crassly  materialistic,  but,  like 
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carefully  developed  efficiency  in  burglary,  compels 
positive  resistance  to  save  fundamental  rights. 

If  we  believe  these  contentions  to  be  essentially 
true  then  the  sole  question  is  whether  to  resist  evil  or 
submit  to  it.  There  is  no  middle  ground,  for  non- 
resistance  is  submission.  To  discourage  forcible  re- 
sistance is  to  place  oneself  positively  and  effectively 
-with  the  aggressive  force,  and  so  actually  sacrifice 
reason  and  justice  in  seeking  what  they  alone  can 
^ve.  However  blame  may  be  distributed  the  issue 
is  drawn  and  must  be  met.  w.  G.  STEWART. 

Beading,  Pa. 

STUMPING  DAD. 

My  grandson,  Arthur,  aged  seven,  was  intently 
^watching  his  father  preparing  his  roses  for  their 
spring  outcoming.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  young 
man  had  never  heard  of  Henry  George,  not  to  men- 
tion Socrates,  yet  the  following  seems  to  indicate  that 
his  youthful  thinkery  is  in  some  mysterious  way  in- 
fluenced by  both  these  great  philosophers. 

"Papa,  whose  ground  is  this?" 

"It's  ours." 

"How  did  we  get  to  own  it?" 

"Grandpa  and  grandma  gave  it  to  us." 

"Where  did  they  get  it?" 

"They  bought  it  of  a  man  who  used  to  live  here." 

"But  how  did  he  get  it?" 

"Well,  he  bought  it  of  another  man,  a  long  time 
ago." 

"Yes,  but  what  I  want  to  know  is,  how  did  it  get 
staHedr' 

As  his  papa  is  not  a  pronounced  Singletaxer,  his 
grandpa  has  taken  the  young  man  in  hand.  The 
result  may  be  "A  System  for  the  Instruction  of 
Very  Young  Minds  in  the  Study  of  the  True  Phil- 
osophy of  Human  Relations!"  j.  A.  D. 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

BOOKS 

A  SOCIALIST'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Bute  SooUllfm  After  the  War.  By  Thomas  J.  Hughes. 
Published  by  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Price 
$1.60. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  book  contains  some  inter- 
esting reflections  on  war  in  general,  and  particularly 
on  the  universality  of  the  feeling  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  world's 
history.  We  sincerely  wish  Mr.  Hughes  had  stopped 
there.  He  has  attempted  what  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Edward  Bellamy,  H.  G.  Wells  and  others  have  done 
before,  and  done  much  better  than  he-  Imaginary 
pictures  of  Socialist  Utopias  may  have  served  a  use- 
ful purpose  while  the  human  mind  was  still  under 
the  narcotic  influence  of  a  superstitious  regard  for 
the  customs  of  the  past;  but  in  these  days  the  aver- 
age man  has  awakened  to  a  realization  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  science  of  society.  He  is  taking 
the  thing  seriously.  He  wants  to  know  the  cause 
or  causes  of  the  economic  maladjustments  that  dis- 
figure the  word.  In  so  far  as  he  is  a  man  of  sense  he 
is  not  now  interested  in  those  visions  which  may 
have  been  useful  stimulants  to  his  imagination  in 
earlier  days.    What  he  wants  now  is  economic  sci- 


ence, the  first  principles  of  which  are  conspicuous 
only  by  their  absence  in  the  political  constitution  of 
"Equaland,"  the  Socialist  state  which  is  assumed  to 
have  arisen  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  at  the  close 
of  the  European  war. 

When  will  Socialist  writers  learn  that  the  onus 
lies  upon  them  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  the 
elaborate  systems  of  regimentation  and  regulation 
which  they  propose  to  set  up?  It  is  here  that  the 
very  crux  of  the  question  lies  as  between  Democracy 
and  Socialism.  The  genuine  democrat  offers  proof 
that  all  the  evils  deplored  alike  by  himself  and  the 
Socialist,  can  be  traced  to  a  definite  cause,  privilege; 
and  he  proposes  to  remove  that  cause,  trusting  to  the 
beneficent  operation  of  natural  law  to  produce  the 
same  good  results  that  the  Socialist  expects  to  ac- 
complish by  artificial  means.  All  the  analogies  from 
the  sciences  of  physiology  and  psychology  suggest 
that  when  the  cause  of  disease  is  removed,  nature  of 
her  own  volition  ordains  health. 

But  the  Socialist  State  pictured  here  is  not  only 
intellectually  disagreeable  to  the  apostle  of  liberty; — 
it  offends  his  sense  of  fairness  and  equalness,  and 
his  aspiration  towards  those  conditions  which  will 
afford  the  maximum  of  free-play  for  self-expression. 
The  principle  of  ''equal  pay  for  all"  even  though 
modified  by  the  provision  that  the  Government  gra- 
ciously refunds  to  the  extra  capable  citizen  20  per 
cent,  of  his  excess  earnings,  seems  like  a  wild  back- 
slide into  those  cruder  theories  of  half  a  century  ago 
which  it  was  thought  present-day  Socialism  had  out- 
grown. It  is  true  that  so  modern  a  philosopher  as 
Bernard  Shaw  has  affirmed  that  no  gentleman  would 
ever  wish  to  enjoy  more  wealth  than  any  of  his 
neighbors,  even  though  conscious  of  his  greater 
value  to  society; — to  which  it  may  be  replied  from 
the  other  side,  that  no  real  gentleman  knowing  him- 
self to  be  only  a  drawer  of  water  or  hewer  of  wood, 
would  want  to  receive  equal  remuneration  with  the 
man  of  capacity.  The  question  has  been  asked  many 
times  but  may  appropriately  be  stated  once  more, — 
why  should  we  not  be  contented  with  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  and  special  privileges  for  none? 
What  reason  have  we  to  assume,  as  Socialist  writers 
do,  that  with  such  a  solid  basis  for  society  to  stand 
upon,-  it  would  not  naturally  work  out  results  con- 
formable to  the  eternal  principles  of  justice? 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  this  book  is  that  to 
those  who  like  this  kind  of  reading  it  will  be  just  the 
kind  of  reading  they  will  like. 

ALEX.  MACKENDRICK. 
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''Time  is  precious/'  said  the  parson. 

''It  is,  indeed/'  rejoined  the  business  man,  ''and 
I've  wasted  an  awful  lot  of  it." 

"By  indulging  in  foolish  pleasures,  I  suppose?" 
suggested  the  good  man. 

"Not  exactly,"  replied  the  other.     "I  wasted  most 
of  it  by  being  punctual  in  keeping  my  appointments 
with  others." — Indianapolis  Star, 
*    «    • 

The  Champion — ^"I  don't  want  you  to  match  me 
with  Pete  Slugger.  I  weigh  fifty  pounds  more  than 
he  does;  the  match  wouldn^  draw;  there  isn't 
money  enough  in  it,  and  I  wouldn't  lower  myself  by 
getting  into  the  same  ring  with  him." 

His  Manager — ^"I  know,  but  what  makes   you 
think  you  can't  lick  him?" — Life. 
«    •    • 

Archbishop  Trench,  seeing  one  day  in  Dublin  a 
little  girl  trying  to  reach  a  door  knocker,  came  to 
her  assistance. 

"Rap  hard!"  said  Ihe  little  innocent. 

He  did. 

"Now,  run  like  the  very  divil!" — Dublin  Journal, 
«    *    « 

A  Boston  woman  applied  for  a  pension  the  other 
day. 

"And  pray,  madam,"  asked  the  pension  examiner, 
"why  do  you  think  yourself  entitled  to  a  pension?" 

"My  husband  and  I  fought  all  through  the  war," 
was  the  reply. — The  Labor  Clarion, 
«    «    « 

"Behind  the  altar,"  said  the  cathedral  guide  to  a 
party  of  tourists,  "lies  Richard  II.  In  the  church 
yard  outside  lies  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  And  who" — 
halting  above  an  unmarked  flagging  in  the  stone  floor 
and  addressing  a  tourist  from  London — "who  do 
you  think,  sir,  is  a-lying  'ere  on  this  spot?" 

"Well,"  answered  the  cockney,  "I  don't  know  for 
sure,  but  I  have  my  suspicions." — Tit-Bits. 
*     m     ^ 

He — Didn't  I  hear  that  your  son  expects  to  be  a 
veterinary? 

She — Why,  no — ^he  hasn't  even  enlisted,  yet. — 
Judge. 


I  C  A  DKT  SUGGESTIVE  THERAPEU- 
f.!^  X\fCill  TICS.  A  couTM  of  eMttntialt 
*^*^*^*^*  ^  which  may  h.  completed  at 
home  in  180  hourt.  Conciso,  definite  and  practical. 
Well  adapted  for  use  of  pkyddant. 

For  full  particulars,  address  Dept.  J.  J.,  Weltmer 
Institute,  Nevada,  Mo. 


FREED  FROM  DOGMA  AND  CANT 

Does  that  ■cem  to  you  the  only  religion  worth  having? 
Then  why  not  affiliate  yourself  with  the 

FBEE   KELI0I0TT8  AS800IATI0N   OF  AHERIOA 

{John  Haynes  Holmes,  President) 

now  emphasizinff  Scientific  Religion,  Industrial  Democracy 

and  International  Peace  as  the  three  supreme  religious 

issues  of  the  time? 

Annual  membership  fee,  $1,  includes  John  Ha^es 
Holmes'  great  address  on  "The  International  Mind" 
and  eight  others  to  follow  in  monthly  series. 

Address:  George  Grover  Mills,  Secretary.  F.  R.  A., 
ISO   Boylston  St,  BOSTON.   MASS. 


BANKERS 

BROKERS 

INVESTORS 

demand  reliable  news  in  regard  to 
investment  securities  and  must  of 
necessity  keep  in  dose  touch  with  the 
financial  markets  of  the  world. 

ONE  NEWSPAPER 
THE  NEW  YORK 
EVENING  POST 

is  recognized  as  the  leading  authority 
on  financial  topics  in  this  coimtry. 

Alexander  Dana  Noyes,  who  for  25  vears 
has  been  its  financial  editor,  has  his  nnger 
on  the  pulse  of  the  financial  world.  His 
daily  news  reports  and  weekly  summary 
of  events  in  the  Saturday  issue  are  au- 
thoritative, accurate,  and  illuminating. 
They  show  the  trend  of  events  not  only  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  but  all  the 
financial  centres  of  Europe. 
Because  of  his  record  on  the  Evening  Post, 
the  Publishers  of  Scribner's  Magazine 
selected  Mr.  Noyes  to  edit  its  financial  de- 
partment. 

Every  Saturday  the  Evening  Post ' 
prints  a  Financial  Supplement,  edited 
by  Mr.  Noyes,  which  contains  a  com- 
plete review  and  analysis  of  the  hap- 
penings of  the  week,  including  Sat- 
urday's business  and  important  dis- 
patches from  all  financial  centres  both 
domestic  and  foreign. 

This  Saturday  issue,  off  the  press  at  noon, 
is  delivered  Monday  morning  as  far  west 
and  south  as  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Wichita, 
Kansas,  New  Orleans,  and  Tampa,  Florida. 
It  has  thousands  of  readers  all  over  this 
great  territory. 

The  price  of  the  Saturday  iastte  of  the  Eretiing 
Post  IS  $2.60  a  year,  but  the  publiahen  offer  m  apecial  ~ 
introductory  six  months*  subscription  for  $1.00. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  send  it  to-day 

enclosing  a  P.O.  y — ^ 

Money  Order.  /^  ^^ 

•  tamps,   or       /  The  »6w  York  U 

a  dollar      /  Ev«Biac  Port. 

bill  in  a      /    Enclosed  is  $1.00  for  special  in- 

register-  /     troductory  subscriotion  to  the  Satur- 

ediet.    /      day    Supplement    ot    the    New    York 

^^^^      /    Evening  Fost. 

/     Send   to    

/  No Street    

/      Town State 

For    one   year's   subscription   send    $t.50. 
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Lawyer — ^Judge,  I  plead  for  the  dismissal  of  the  defendant 
He's  deaf. 

Judge — Not  granted.  He'll  have  his  hearing  in  the  morning. 
— ChaparralL 


"Your  Uncle  Henry  writes  that  he  would  like  to  hare  me 
q>end  a  month  with  them  on  the  farm,  Dorothy/'  announced 
mother   smilingly. 

"Really?  Is  there  any  society  in  the  neighborhood?"  ques- 
tioned Dorothy  dubiously. 

"I'ye  heard  him  speak  of  the  Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  No 
doubt  they  belong  to  our  set." — Merchants  Reserve  Life  Maga- 
sine. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

r 
Small  clissifitd  adrertasements  we  will  insert  in  The  Public 
at  the  rate  of  Sc  a  word,  cash  with  order. 

Snbtcribars  who  want  to  buy  or  sell  aomething  which  would 
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whether  endorsing  or  rejecting  the  theory  of 
the  Single  Tax,  have  found 

The  Single  Tax  MoTOMal  h  the  Uatd  States 

By  AMTHUm  NtCHOLS  YOUNG 
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and  Is  now  rsady. 
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-^fi/.  Pol  Econ. 
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Booklist. 
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interesting."— Po/.  Science  Qtly, 
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type  and  attractive  appearance  of  the  vol- 
ume."—r/ie  Public. 
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THE  SHIELD 

In  this  volume  the  most  eminent  pure- 
blooded  Russians  condemn  their  cotm- 
try's  treatment  of  the  Jews.  It  is  edited 
by  Gorky,  Andreyev  and  Sologub  and 
was  first  published  in  Russia  by  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  Study  of  Jewish  Life — ^an 
organization  to  which  only  pure-blooded 
Russians  are  allowed  membership. 

A  number  of  eminent  publicists,  sci- 
entists, and  philosophers  of  Russia  dis- 
cuss the  various  aspects  of  the  Jewish 
Question  and  in  a  number  of  stories  as 
well  as  articles  illustrate  vividly  the  un- 
precedented situations  created  by  the 
war  prior  to  the  Revolution  in  Russia. 
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Editorial 


If  it  were  not  for  our  faith  that  the  forces 
of  democracy  are  to  prevail  in  this  country  in 
the  war  against  privilege  and  economic  tyr- 
anny, those  of  us  not  blinded  by  nationalism 
might  feel  there  was  little  choice  between 
Prussianism  and  the  ills  that  already  beset 
us.  This  is  not  a  land  of  free  men  and 
women.  Opportunity  is  ruthlessly  controlled 
by  the  few,  and  the  right  to  live  is  a  right 
that  can  be  purchased  by  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple only  at  the  cost  of  their  spiritual  inde- 
pendence— a  right,  too,  so  limited  that  it  car- 
ries with  it  not  even  the  right  to  live  health- 
ily, much  less  beautifully. 
♦     ♦     ♦ 

President  Wilson  would  be  the  last  Amer- 
ican to  deny  that  our  democracy  is  a  hope  and 
not  a  fulfillment.    He  has  faith  that  our  hope 
will  be  realized  if  we  are  left  free  for  the 
task,  and  it  is  this  faith  that  underlies  his 
and  our  determination  that  we  shall  win  for 
ourselves  that  freedom.    First  of  all,  then, 
will  he  wish  to  foster  and  strengthen  those 
forces  in  America  that  are  in  action  on  the 
front  here  at  home  against  the  Hindenburg 
line   of   privilege   and   arbitrary   economic 
power.     Preoccupied  as  he  has  necessarily 
been  with  international  affairs,  it  is  natural 
that  the  President  should  be  impatient  with 
the  slowness  of  those  absorbed  in  the  fight 
against  autocracy  at  home  to  rally  to  his  side 
in  the  fight  against  autocracy  abroad.    Yet 
it   is   a   situation   where   patience   will   be 
rewarded,  and  where  irritation  may  do  in- 
finite damage  to  a  cause  that  is  near  his 
heart.     Let  us  concede  that  the  filibuster- 
ing   Senators    put    the    President    in    an 
awkward  position  and  thwarted  the  impulse 
of  Congress  at  a  ticklish  moment.    But  when 
the  President  denounced  them  as  "a  little 
group  of  wilful  men"  he  unintentionally  de- 
molished with  a  breath  all  radical  leadership 
and  initiative  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
Only  now,  after  the  elapse  of  nearly  three 


months,  are  such  outstanding  Democrats  as 
La  Follette,  Norris  and  Vardaman  regainmg 
a  fraction  of  their  usefulness. 


Again,  in  his  Flag  Day  address,  the  Presi- 
dent unintentionally  aided  reactionary  and 
anti-democratic    interests    in    the    United 
States  when  he  sweepingly  condemned  as 
"friends  and  partisans  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment" all  who  "proclaim  the  liberal  pur- 
poses of  their  masters,  declare  this  a  foreign 
war  which  can  touch  America  with  no  dan- 
ger to  either  her  lands  or  her  institutions ;  set 
England  at  the  center  of  the  stage  and  talk 
of  her  ambition  to  assert  economic  dominion 
throughout  the  world ;  appeal  to  our  ancient 
tradition  of  isolation  in  the  politics  of  the 
nations,  and  seek  to  undermine  the  Govern- 
ment with  false  professions  of  loyalty  to  its 
principles."     The  President  added:   "It  is 
only  friends  and  partisans  of  the  German 
Government  whom  we  have  already  identified 
who  utter  these  thinly-disguised  disloyalties." 
Surely  the  President  would  have  modified 
this  statement  if  he  had  been  free,  during 
the  past  three  months,  to  mingle  more  with 
the  people  and  to  learn  how  many  Americans 
of  the  sort  he  highly  esteems  believe  and 
utter  one  or  more  of  these  heresies.    Discern- 
ing citizens  will  get  beneath  the  words  to  the 
President's  meaning  and  to  the  righteous 
contempt  for  divided  national  allegiance  that 
inspired  him.     But  the  callow  reactionary 
and  the  newspaper  in  bond  to  special  privi- 
lege will  seize  his  words  and  convert  them 
into  an  instrument  to  discredit  men  whose 
prestige  and  influence  are  among  the  coun- 
try's most  valued  assets.    To  brand  as  dis- 
loyal any  American  who  expresses  fear  of 
England's    economic    imperialism,    for    in- 
stance, is  to  stigmatize  many  of  the  bravest 
and  finest  champions  of  democracy  our  coun- 
try possesses.     It  is  to  dignify  and  assist 
German  Government  agents  in  this  country 
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by  identifying  them  with  those  numerous 
sterling  Americans  whose  minds  are  so  con- 
stituted as  not  to  be  able  to  give  instant  and 
enthusiastic  acquiescence  to  the  war  and  to 
the  alliance  with  Ehigland.  Better  treatment 
is  deserved,  not  only  by  thousands  of  good 
Americans  of  German  and  Irish  descent,  but 
by  many  of  other  descents  whose  study  of 
British  foreign  policy  has  raised  an  obstacle 
to  an  instant  acquiescence  in  the  nation's 
present  alignment.  Disagree  with  these  as 
we  do,  we  cannot  forget  that  many  among 
them  are  of  the  salt  of  our  democracy. 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

Laudable  was  the  action  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  approving  exemption  of 
$200  income  for  each  child  in  a  family.  If  the 
income  of  the  head  of  a  large  family  should 
be  taxed  as  much  as  that  of  a  childless  couple 
the  rearing  of  a  new  citizen  would  be  penal- 
ized and  race  suicide  stimulated.  Now  that 
the  committee  has  progressed  so  far  perhaps 
it  will  yet  realize  that  every  tax  on  labor 
products  works  the  same  way.  Whether  the 
income  be  taxed  directly,  or  whether  the  cost 
of  things  be  increased  which  the  income  must 
be  drawn  upon  to  buy,  the  effect  is  the  same. 
If  Senator  Simmons  and  his  colleagues  were 
to  eliminate  all  the  bad  features  of  the  House 
revenue  bill,  they  would  have  to  substitute  a 
land  value  tax  for  every  one  of  the  many  dif- 
ferent varieties  proposed. 

«       4t       4t 

The  prospective  action  of  Congress  in  mak- 
ing hoarding  of  food  a  crime  is  an  example 
of  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a 
camel.  Withholding  of  food  from  use  would 
be  an  unprofitable  undertaking  if  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  encourage  withholding  from  use 
of  the  source  of  the  food  supply.  And  as  long 
as  the  source  of  supply  can  be  held  out  of  use 
with  impunity,  penalizing  of  food  hoarding 
is  not  adequate  to  solve  the  food  problem.  Sec- 
retary Lane  has  publicly  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  food  scarcity  is  caused  by  hoard- 
ing of  land  in  the  hope  of  getting  an  extor- 
tionate price.  Congress  should  no  longer 
ignore  this  fundamental  cause  of  the  whole 
difficulty. 

*  ♦    ♦ 

A  resolution  recommending  suppression  of 
free  speech  passed  Chicago's  City  Council 
with  but  nine  members  recorded  in  opposi- 
tion. "Patriotic"  reasons  were  urged  in  sup- 
port of  this  action.    The  "patriots"  in  this 


case  were  headed  by  "Hinky  Dink,"  "Bath- 
house  John,"  and  other  members  who  have 
consistent  records  for  voting  away  public 
rights  and  public  property  to  public  service 
corporations.  Although  the  measure  would 
be  no  more  defensible,  if  the  quality  of  its 
supporters  were  otherwise,  yet  the  quality  of 
its  supporters  indicates  the  quality  of  "patri- 
otism" which  lies  back  of  such  action. 
«    ♦    ♦ 

The  Pubuc  presents  in  this  issue  two  au- 
thoritative statements  of  controlling  factors 
in  the  nation's  food  problem.  Mr.  Vrooman 
is  a  farmer,  a  land  owner  on  a  large  scale, 
and  a  landlord.  As  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  he  is  supplying  much  of  the 
knowledge,  initiative  and  energy  that  will 
contribute  to  an  effectual  governmental 
handling  of  this  all-important  war  problem. 
He  has  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of 
many  agricultural  states,  during  which  he 
talked  to  thousands  of  farmers  and  canvassed 
the  farm  situation  at  first  hand.  He  dis- 
cusses the  problem  of  food  production  not 
as  a  theorist  or  a  doctrinaire,  but  as  one  of 
the  government  executives  most  responsible 
for  finding  and  applying  adequate  measures 
for  dealing  with  the  threatened  shortage. 
Mr.  Dillon  discusses  for  The  Pubuc  with 
equal  authority  the  problems  of  food  distri- 
bution. He  has  distinguished  himself  as 
Commissioner  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Foods  and  Markets  by  exposing 
a  monopoly  control  of  food  distribution  in 
New  York  City,  by  formulating  a  programme 
for  dealing  with  existing  abuses,  and  by  en- 
listing such  support  for  that  programme  that 
its  adoption  by  the  State  Legislature  at  an 
early  date  is  probably  assured.  In  a  state 
administration  chiefly  distinguished  by  its 
tender  regard  for  the  established  order,  Mr. 
Dillon  stands  out  as  an  official  with  no  fear 
of  the  powerful  interests  that  are  supposed 
to  (and  do)  make  or  break  public  men  in 
New  York.  It  is  of  tremendous  significance 
that  both  of  these  men, — practical,  hard- 
headed,  uninf  atuated  with  any  theory  or  doc- 
trine— should  come  on  the  trail  of  landlord- 
ism in  their  search  for  the  causes  of  food 
shortage  and  high  prices.  Mr.  Vrooman 
finds  the  farm  land  speculator  at  the  bottom 
of  the  problem  of  production ;  Mr. .  Dillon 
finds  in  city  landlordism  the  key  to  a  situa- 
tion by  which  middlemen  and  rent-takers 
conspire  to  cheat  the  farmer  on  the  one  hand 
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and  to  exploit  the  city's  toiling  millions  to 

the  verge  of  starvation,  on  the  other, 
♦     ♦     ♦ 

Until  very  recently  practically  all  discus- 
sion of  the  war  in  this  country  has  taken  for 
granted  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Germany. 
Opinion  was  divided  as  to  whether  we  should 
go  in  and  help  do  the  job.  That  the  job  might 
not  be  done  never  occurred  to  most  of  us. 
American  pacifists  were  drawn  into  an  ex- 
tenuation of  Germany  not  in  order  to  justify 
a  German  victory,  which  was  unthinkable, 
but  to  justify  an  early  peace  on  terms  short 
of  Germany's  utter  humiliation.  In  the  days 
when  German  success  seemed  impossible,  our 
strongest  argument  for  neutrality  and  a 
peace  without  victory  was  the  certainty  that 
a  whipped  and  dismembered  Germany  would 
constitute,  not  a  guarantee  of  future  peace, 
but  an  assurance  of  future  warfare,  to  be  re- 
newed at  Germany's  first  favorable  oppor- 
tunity. Today  the  advocate  of  immediate 
peace  must  go  infinitely  further.  He  must 
be  prepared  to  approve  a  situation  in  which 
not  Germany,  but  France,  would  be  dismem- 
bered, Belgium  and  Serbia  obliterated,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Poland,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey 
reduced  to  the  status  of  Prussian  provinces, 
England  humiliated.  Can  he  find  here  any 
assurance  of  future  peace?  Is  English  and 
French  psychology  so  different  from  that 
which  we  so  understandingly  conceded  to  a 
defeated  Germany?  We  have  said  that  under 
similar  circumstances  Germany  would  nurse 
its  bitterness  and  sharpen  its  sword  against 
the  day  of  reckoning,  and  we  have  argued 
that  in  acting  thus  she  would  be  obeying  a 
natural  and  universal  impulse.  Can  we 
ignore  the  certainty  that  the  same  impulse 
would  sway  a  defeated  France  and  England, 
and  that  at  the  earliest  opportunity  the  world 
would  again  be  drenched  with  blood? 


tered  the  halls,  interfered  with  the  speakers, 
harangued  the  unwilling  audiences,  and  ar- 
rested any  who  dared  to  protest.  Young  men 
emerging  from  these  meetings  have  been 
seized,  made  to  show  registration  cards,  and 
carried  off  to  jail  if  their  cards  had  been  left 
at  home.  Bayonets  have  been  drawn  to  men- 
ace groups  daring  to  express  their  indigna- 
tion. This  is  Prussianism  of  the  most  hateful 
type.  Governor  Whitman  and  the  local 
military  authorities  apparently  give  their 
tacit  approval  to  a  course  that  could  not  be 
better  planned  if  there  was  a  deliberate  pur- 
pose to  foment  rebellion  and  breed  hatred  of 
government.  A  commissioned  officer  who 
would  either  order  or  countenance  this  con- 
duct by  men  in  uniform  should  be  court  mar- 
tialed  and  stripped  of  his  uniform.  He 
proves  his  patriotism  to  be  nothing  less  con- 
temptible than  a  brutal  impulse  to  pugnacity 
and  to  bullying. 

Democracy  cannot  stoop  to  the  use  of  such 
instruments.  The  matter  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  call  for  decisive  action  by  Secre- 
tary Baker. 

♦     «     ♦ 

In  calling  the  attention  of  Police  Commis- 
sioner Woods  of  New  York  City  to  the  same 
unlawful  disturbances  of  orderly  meetings 
the  local  Socialist  Committee  pays  him 
the  compliment  of  assuming  that  he  will 
not  allow  his  disagreement  with  the  views 
expressed  at  these  meetings  to  keep  him 
from  putting  an  end  to  the  outrages  com- 
plained of.  The  Conmiittee  takes  for  granted 
that  the  Commissioner  will  do  his  duty  with- 
out fear  or  favor.  That  they  have  made  no 
mistake  in  such  assumption  will  be  manifest 
as  soon  as  the  Commissioner  makes  clear  that 
disorderly  persons  in  uniform  are  sure  to  be 
dealt  with  as  though  they  were  civilian  dis- 
turbers of  a  pro-war  assemblage. 


It  is  doubtful  if  in  all  the  record  of  Prus- 
sian military  policing  of  a  domestic  popula- 
tion an3rthing  could  be  found  more  offensive 
to  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  freedom  than 
the  conduct  of  certain  guardsmen  in  New 
York  City  during  the  past  three  weeks. 
Squads  of  uniformed  rowdies  have  systemat- 
ically hectored  and  insulted  peaceful  meetings 
of  Socialists.  Alleging  orders  from  commis- 
sioned oflScers  as  their  authority,  cordons  of 
armed  men  have  surrounded  halls  where  So- 
cialists were  meeting,  while  others  have  eu- 


While  much  is  being  said  about  making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  an  opportunity 
presents  itself  in  Massachusetts  to  make  de- 
mocracy safer  at  home.  The  Constitutional 
Convention  now  in  session  must  pass  upon 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  The  value 
of  these  safeguards  to  popular  rule  has  been 
demonstrated  by  experience  in  the  States 
where  they  are  in  practical  operation.  And 
in  States  where  they  are  lacking  the  need  of 
them  has  been  felt  frequently.  The  Conven- 
tion should  not  fail  to  provide  these  defenses. 
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Progressive  Policies  Gain  in 
Oregon. 

The  result  of  the  special  election  in  Oregon 
on  June  4th  shows  that  years  of  education  on 
taxation  are  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  But 
five  years  ago  the  voters  were  urged  to  reject 
a  land  value  tax  proposition  on  the  ground 
that  all  property  should  be  taxed  equally.  All 
the  specious  fallacies  were  presented  about 
the  alleged  injustice  of  exempting  certain 
kinds  of  property  and  putting  the  entire  bur- 
den on  one  kind.  The  argument  had  the  de- 
sired effect.  The  proposed  amendment  was 
defeated,  and  its  victorious  opponents 
planned  to  prevent  by  law  any  further  attack 
through  the  Initiative  upon  the  general  prop- 
erty tax.    But  in  this  they  failed. 

This  month  a  vote  was  taken  on  a  propo- 
sition to  allow  abolition  of  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  through  classification  of  property. 
It  carried  by  more  than  9,000  majority,  and 
constitutional  obstacles  to  the  Singletax,  or 
any  step  in  that  direction  have  been  re- 
moved in  Oregon.  It  does  not  follow  that  ad- 
vantage will  be  taken  of  this  at  once.  But 
there  is  cause  to  look  for  it  in  the  fact  that 
North  Dakota,  under  a  similar  amendment, 
has  taken  a  long  stride  toward  exemption  of 
industry  and  increased  taxation  of  land 
values.  The  influence  of  the  Farmers'  Non- 
partisan League  and  of  the  Canadian  Grain 
Growers'  Association  must  sooner  or  later 
open  the  eyes  of  Oregon  farmers  to  the  way 
they  have  opposed  their  own  interests  in  re- 
jecting Singletax  legislation. 

Another  wise  action  was  the  defeat  of  a 
proposal  to  cripple  the  Initiative.  Its  spon- 
sors did  not  dare  to  openly  present  it  as  such 
a  measure,  but  misnamed  it  the  "Harmony" 
amendment.  Nevertheless  it  was  defeated 
by  a  large  majority.  Popular  government  is 
still  in  demand  in  Oregon. 

Liberty  Loan  and  Debt  Slavery. 

There  is  danger  that  the  successful  float- 
ing of  the  first  American  war  loan  will  have 
a  sequel  not  so  conducive  to  national  pride. 
A  large  part  was  taken  by  small  investors. 
Many  of  these  have  subscribed  on  the  install- 
ment plan,  and  therein  lies  a  danger  that  the 
bonds  may  create  bondage. 

The  payments  required  of  these  install- 
ment purchasers  make  it  almost  certain  th^t 


a  majority  will  be  compelled  to  default.  The 
initial  pajmient  of  two  percent  will  be  easy, 
but  the  second  payment  on  June  28th  of  18 
percent  will  be  a  serious  burden  to  a  great 
number.  The  third  payment  of  20  percent 
on  July  80th  will  be  even  harder  to  meet  and 
the  succeeding  payments  of  80  percent  each 
on  August  15th  and  80th  will  be  almost  im- 
possible unless  the  purchaser  goes  into  debt 
Every  installment .  merchant  and  money 
lender  knows  that  only  in  exceptional  cases 
can  payments  so  heavy  within  so  short  a  time 
be  met  promptly. 

The  penalty  of  failure  to  be  prompt  is 
heavier  than  any  installment  merchant  would 
impose— popular  impressions  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  The  would  be  bondholder 
who  does  not  pay  promptly  forfeits  all  pay- 
ments already  made.  Hard  as  these  terms 
are,  they  would  not  call  for  criticism  if  the 
purchasers  had  made  their  bargains  volun- 
tarily. But  many  have  not.  Many  employes 
were  subjected  to  the  same  form  of  coercion 
which  was  resorted  to  to  secure  marchers  in 
preparedness  parades.  They  will  probably 
look  upon  their  forfeited  payments  as  the 
price  of  a  more  or  less  lengthened  tenure  of 
their  jobs. 

In  view  of  these  facts  there  is  doubtful 
merit  in  the  announcement  that  small  inves- 
tors will  be  given  the  preference  in  allotting 
purchases.  The  Government  would  do  better 
to  release  at  least  the  coerced  ones,  including 
some  of  its  own  employes,  from  their  pledges. 
If  there  is  to  be  no  conscription  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  wealthy,  let  there  be  none  of  the 
earnings  of  the  poor. 

Capitalized  Privilege. 

The  extent  to  which  predatory  power  has 
been  capitalized  by  the  great  trusts  and  mo- 
nopolies cannot  be  definitely  ascertained  until 
an  ofiScial  investigation  has  been  made  by  ex- 
perts able  to  distinguish  between  privilege 
and  rightful  property.  But  that  the  power 
to  exact  unearned  tribute  is  enormous  can  be 
inferred  from  facts  which  from  time  to  time 
become  available.  A  pamphlet  concerning 
the  Standard  Oil  interests  issued  by  the  New 
York  brokerage  firm  of  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer 
&  Co.  sheds  some  light  on  the  situation.  Eco- 
nomic propaganda  was  not  the  object  of  the 
pamphlet,   Jt  was  issye^  for  no  pther  purpose 
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than  to  advertise  Standard  Oil  as  an  invest- 
ment proposition. 

The  income  producing:  power  of  any  cor- 
poration may  be  approximately  ascertained 
if  the  market  value  of  its  stocks  be  known. 
Should  this  show  an  excess  over  all  values  it 
may  possess,  produced  by  labor,  the  differ- 
ence will  show  to  what  extent  some  special 
advantage  increases  its  power.  The  market 
value  of  all  Standard  Oil  stocks  is  stated  in 
Pforzheimer's  pamphlet  to  be  $2,154,482,627. 
The  same  corporations  are  capitalized  at 
$603,108,882.  But  since  undercapitalization 
is  the  rule  with  Standard  Oil,  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  assume,  without  further  investigation, 
that  the  entire  difference  represents  capital- 
ized predatory  power. 

A  statement  of  the  assets  of  each  indi- 
vidual corporation  in  the  system  shows 
the  combined  tangible  property  to  be 
worth  approximately  $1,265,000,000.  This 
is  consequently  as  much  as  all  value  due  to 
service  can  be  estimated  fairly,  and  it  shows 
nearly  $900,000,000  of  market  value  unrep- 
resented by  any  classified  tangible  assets.  It 
would  be  an  underestimate,  however,  to  as- 
sume that  this  sum,  enormous  as  it  is,  repre- 
sents the  entire  value  of  privilege.  Included 
in  its  assets  listed  are  lands,  terminals,  rights 
of  way  and  similar  property.  The  value  of 
these,  aside  from  all  labor  value,  cannot  be 
computed  accurately  from  information  at 
hand.  They  are  included  in  such  items  as 
"pipe  line  plants,''  "oil  lands,"  "leaseholds," 
"real  estate,"  and  others  less  clear.  More 
than  half  of  the  trust's  $2,154,482,627  of 
market  value  must  be  credited  to  the  mo- 
nopoly power  conferred  upon  it  through  its 
control  of  public  highways  and  natural  re- 
sources. 

That  oil  consumers  are  being  overcharged 
is  implied  in  a  statement  explaining  why  the 
parent  corporation,  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey,  purposely  limits  its  do- 
mestic business,  leaving  the  greater  part  of 
the  field  to  its  "one-time  subsidiaries:" 

In  the  first  place  the  enormous  resources  of  the 
parent  company- would  have  made  real  competition 
with  its  segregated  companies  impossible  without 
leading  to  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  latter  and 
the  recreation  of  the  monopoly,  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  opposed.  In  the  second  place,  the  parent 
company  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  aggressive 
activity  by  those,  who  found  in  baiting  "big  business" 
an  easy  avenue  to  political  preferment  that  its  ac- 
tivities in  the  domestic  field  would  have  invited  con- 
tinued hostility  from  the  same  sources. 


From  which  is  to  be  inferred  that  this 
corporation  could  give  consumers  cheaper 
oil  but  for  desire  to  ^'protect"  its  one- 
time subsidiaries.  It  is  also  clear  that 
its  monopoly  is  due  to  its  ''enormous 
resources."  Pipe  lines  constitute  a  large 
part  of  these.  Its  ownership  of  natural 
resources  is  not  confined  to  the  United 
States,  but  includes  Canada,  Latin  America, 
Galicia,  Roumania  and  elsewhere.  That  gives 
it  the  power  to  crush  all  competition.  There 
is  nothing  gained  by  its  refusal  to  use  it.  But 
if  it  were  not  allowed  to  monopolize  resources 
and  public  rights  of  way,  the  use  of  which 
would  give  consumers  cheaper  oil,  other  pro- 
ducers could  meet  its  competition  without 
fear  of  ultimate  extinction.  Possibly  it  feels 
some  fear  lest  this  course  should  be  taken  by 
the  politicians  "who  find  in  baiting  'big  busi- 
ness' an  easy  avenue  to  political  preferment." 

If,  instead  of  applying  income  taxes,  which 
do  not  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  legisla- 
tors would  tax  the  value  of  the  natural  re- 
sources and  revoke  the  privileges  which  cre- 
ate the  monopoly  value  of  the  trust's  hold- 
ings, real  relief  would  be  given.  Fundamen- 
tal evils  require  fundamental  remedies. 
Until  these  be  applied  there  can  be  no  safety 
from  monopoly. 

A  Message  to  Russians. 

It  is  curious  but  significant  that  so  much 
energy  has  been  devoted  to  hair-splitting, 
deadening,  trimming  discussion  of  a  formula 
which  merely  embodies  the  passionate  wish 
of  Russian  Liberals  to  know  that  their  Al- 
lies are  not  fighting  a  war  of  conquest  and 
despoliation.  This  wish  does  not  deserve 
evasion  or  sophistication.  Nor  does  it  de- 
serve the  veiled  menace  of  Japan.  There  is 
no  obstacle  to  an  honest  reply.  The  formula 
of  no  annexation  and  no  indemnities  does  de- 
clare the  principle  on  which  liberal  Western 
Europe  and  liberal  America  are  fighting  the 
war.  That  clean  high  motive  is  increasingly 
dominant.  That  it  is  qualified  by  certain 
elements  in  each  country,  it  would  be  folly  to 
deny.  Can  not  America  talk  to  Russia  in  a 
way  that  is  less  diplomatic  and  more  human? 

Can  we  not  say  in  effect? — ^You  Russians 
have  just  entered  the  family  of  nations  in 
which  the  principle  of  freedom  has  struggled 
to  emergence.  Until  recently,  you,  next  to 
the  Prussian  autocracy,  constituted  the  great- 
est menace  to  the  future  of  that  principle. 
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You  have  achieved  the  most  notable  trans- 
formation of  all  history.  That  you  have 
arrived  by  one  great  step  at  a  complete  solu- 
tion of  your  problem  we  frankly  do  not  be- 
lieve. That  tremendous  and  as  yet  unmeas- 
ured forces  will  emerge  and  help  to  shape 
your  destiny  is  the  conviction  of  those  of  us 
who  know  your  country.  You  will  have  to 
account  with  much  stupid  conservatism,  even 
reaction.  You  are  trying  to  consolidate  your 
liberal  elements  while  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
and  desperate  war.  The  basis  of  unification 
is  renunciatiom  of  imperialistic  aggression. 
Your  success  is  assured  if  your  allies  can  give 
you  support  by  a  like  declaration  of  policy. 
Germany  is  confidently  expecting  your  disin- 
tegration and  that  she  can  victimize  you  at 
her  leisure.  Your  revolution  is  as  valuable 
to  the  alMed  cause  as  your  participation  in 
the  war.  Your  repudiation  of  aggression  will 
have  more  effect  on  the  course  of  the  war 
than  a  summer  offensive.  The  American 
people  are  with  you  in  your  intention.  Only 
diplomats  can  construe  that  intention  as  a 
legalistic  formula  by  which  you  are  trying 
to  force  the  hands  of  your  allies.  In  some 
ways  we  believe  we  can  see  the  ultimate  re- 
sults of  the  war  better  than  you  can.  France 
is  not  bidding  farewell  to  her  school-boys 
and  passing  them  on  to  the  mill  of  destruc- 
tion because  she  is  dreaming  of  empire.  Eng- 
land is  not  in  a  deadly  clutch  with  the  mad- 
dog  from  under  the  sea,  and  sounding  the 
call  to  assemble  the  remaining  manhood  of 
all  her  dominions  because  she  wants  terri- 
tory. This  is  a  war  of  defense,  a  war  to 
protect  all  that  makes  the  world  a  decent 
place  to  live  in.  Because  we  believe  this  pro- 
foundly, because  we  passionately  desire  that 
democracy,  a  young  thing  and  far  from  reali- 
zation, shall  be  given  an  opportunity  in  the 
future,  because  we  see  the  grave  danger  that 
the  liberty  of  man  and  the  liberty  of  men 
may  perish  under  the  heel  of  an  efficient  bar- 
barism, in  the  jaws  of  a  wolf  that  has  just 
learned  to  hunt  in  packs — ^because  of  all  this 
^we  are  plunging  ourselves  into  the  war  up 
to  the  hilt,  we  are  grimly  stepping  into  a 
future  of  immeasurable  sacrifice,  we  are  im- 
posing upon  ourselves  means  of  concentrat- 
ing our  power  that  are  utterly  abhorrent,  we 
are  daily  deepening  our  determination  that 
the  Prussian  autqcracy  shall  get  off  the  world 
and  are  staking  all  that  we  have  and  are  to 
CVry  through  our  purpose. 
To  the  German  people,  our  President  has 


spoken  our  aim  with  absolute  sincerity.  We 
have  no  desire  to  dismember  them  or  any- 
body else.  They  are  in  no  danger  of  having 
our  political  forms  thrust  upon  them  if  we 
overcome  them  in  battle.  The  Germans  can 
have  peace,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  when 
their  state  ceases  to  be  a  menace  to  peace- 
loving  peoples.  We  believe  that  to  seek  dom- 
ination through  war  is  the  vice  of  irrespons- 
ible power.  The  German  people  must  choose 
between  curbing  that  power  and  fighting  us 
to  the  bloody  and  bitter  end.  They  believe  in 
their  sufficiency  and  ultimate  triumph.  So 
do  we,  and  we  shall  test  the  matter  through 
whatever  number  of  years  is  necessary. 

You  Russians  can  see,  then,  where  we 
stand.  We  are  fighting  for  that  tolerant  lib- 
eralism which  will  live  and  let  live.  That,  we 
understand,  is  what  the  new  Russia  stands 
for — ^to  erect  and  maintain  in  the  world  a 
standard  of  fair  play.  You  have  done  great 
things  but  you  do  not  want  us  to  cajole  you 
with  flattery  and  the  appearance  of  agree- 
ment back  to  the  firing  line.  Permit  us  to 
say,  then,  that  you  have  not  yet  earned  the 
right  to  instruct  France  and  England  in  the 
ways  of  democracy.  Whatever  of  liberalism 
the  world  possesses  was  bom  and  nurtured 
in  those  countries.  They  have  many  short- 
comings; we  have  even  more;  you  will  have 
them  tenfold  before  you  have  gone  ten  years 
on  your  new  course.  The  enemies  of  democ- 
racy are  not  all  on  the  other  side  of  the  bat- 
tlefield. We  are  under  no  delusion  as  to  the 
patriotism  which  prompts  some  of  our  citi- 
zens to  a  participation  in  the  struggle.  There 
are  those  in  every  country  who  stand  ready 
to  fill  their  purses  from  the  generous  impulse 
of  the  nation,  who,  when  men's  minds  are 
fixed  on  the  object  of  their  sacrifice,  seek  to 
steal  a  mean  advantage.  Our  rich  men  as 
a  whole  are  showing  small  title  to  nobility. 
Our  steel  kings,  that  you  mention,  are  indeed 
alive  to  the  advantage  that  events  have  given 
them,  and  know  how  to  exploit  the  nation's 
necessity.  But  we  are  aware  of  this  menace 
to  our  liberties,  the  monopoly  of  natural  re- 
sources, the  groundwork  of  our  economic  op- 
pression, and  shall  most  surely  deal  with  it. 

The  only  international  policy  tolerable  to 
the  American  people  is  one  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  nations.  Imperialists  everjrwhere  are 
striving  for  personal  and  national  advantage 
at  the  cost  of  foreign  peoples.  We  liberals 
believe  with  you  that  the  only  permanent 
good  in  dealings  between  nations  is  a  mutual 
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firood.  It  is  only  through  a  community  of  lib- 
eral ideas  that  internationalism  can  be  bom 
into  the  world.  Let  us  stand  together  in  the 
fight  against  the  danger  which  unmistake- 
ably  threatens  to  overwhelm  all  our  liberal 
institutions,  and  be  thus  freed  to  win  against 
the  enemies  of  democracy  everywhere. 

Taxation  a  Sacrifice  or  Investment 

The  canons  of  taxation  hold  the  same  in 
war  as  in  peace  but  the  greater  revenue  de- 
manded by  war  produces  a  different  relation- 
ship between  the  citizen  and  the  Government. 
Taxation  of  wealth  is  a  burden  upon  the  per- 
son who  pays  it.  Taxation  of  privilege,  the 
greatest  of  which  is  the  private  appropria- 
tion  of  land  values,  is  pajouent  for  value  con- 
ferred by  the  Government  upon  the  citizen. 
When  the  citizen  pays  a  tax  upon  any  form  of 
wealth  he  is  making  a  sacrifice.  When  he 
pays  a  tax  upon  land  values,  or  any  other 
form  of  legal  privilege  he  is  making  an  in- 
vestment. In  the  one  case  he  is  out  of  pocket 
the  amount  of  the  tax;  in  the  other  he  re- 
ceives  as  much  as  he  pays.  Justice  therefore 
demands  that  the  cost  of  government  be  met 
by  a  tax  upon  those  citizens  who  have  re- 
ceived a  pecuniary  benefit  from  the  Govern- 
ment;  that  is,  those  who  derive  incomes  from 
legal  privilege. 

But  since  some  estimate  the  annual  in- 
come from  land  values  at  approximately 
the  yearly  cost  of  government,  local,  state 
and  national,  an  increased  demand  for 
revenue,  such  as  accompanies  war,  may  re- 
quire some  kind  of  a  tax  upon  wealth.  This 
temporary  and  abnormal  tax  incident  to  war, 
if  necessary,  may  be  laid  upon  citizens  in 
various  ways.  It  may  be  placed  upon  busi- 
ness  or  goods  in  the  process  of  production 
and  exchange,  and  so  fall  upon  the  consumers 
of  the  goods,  or  it  may  be  placed  upon  in- 
comes. It  might  be  urged  that  this  tax 
should  rest  upon  a  percentage  basis,  each 
citizen  paying  according  to  his  wealth.  But 
a  little  reflection  will  show  this  to  be  unjust. 
The  poor  save  little;  many  consume  their 
whole  income.  The  rich  lay  aside  a  much 
larger  part  of  their  income.  Hence,  taxes  on 
goods  that  enhance  the  price  deprive  the  poor 
of  necessaries,  while  they  merely  eat  into  the 
savings  of  the  rich. 

War  means  the  loss  of  life  and  property. 
The  very  essence  of  armed  conflict  is  sacrifice. 


If  the  state  be  based  upon  the  principle  of 
equal  natural  rights,  and  a  sacrifice  is  to  be 
made  by  the  citizens,  then  that  sacrifice 
should  be  of  a  nature  to  bear  as  equally  as 
may  be  upon  all.  How  then  shall  the  war 
tax  be  distributed  among  the  citizens?  One 
of  the  first  effects  of  a  war  is  that  prices 
advance  faster  than  wages,  that  is,  they  in- 
crease the  cost  of  living.  Manifestly  this  is  a 
greater  burden  to  the  poor  who  have  no  sur- 
plus, than  to  the  rich  who  have ;  and  it  would 
add  to  this  disparity  in  burdens  if  the  cost  of 
living  were  still  further  enhanced  by  taxes 
on  goods. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  principle  of  equality 
of  sacrifice  in  contributing  wealth  to  the  war, 
the  first  source  for  the  state  to  levy  upon 
should  be  excess  profits  due  to  the  fact  of 
the  war.  For  manifestly  it  would  be  unjust 
for  some  citizens  to  profit  from  the  war  while 
others  are  making  sacrifices.  The  second 
source  to  be  tapped  should  be  incomes,  ex- 
empting a  comfortable  minimum,  and  making 
the  tax  rapidly  cumulative  till  it  reaches  the 
point  of  confiscation  above  a  generous  maxi- 
mum. Such  payments  would  be  a  sacrifice 
in  form  only,  since  they  would  be  made  out 
of  surplus  savings.  The  third  source  of  war 
revenue  should  be  a  tax  on  inheritances. 
Since  an  inheritance  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
gift  to  the  recipient  the  state  may  well  take 
a  part  without  its  being  a  burden  in  the 
sense  that  it  would  have  been  if  taken  from 
the  earner. 

These  three  sources  of  revenue,  that  is, 
taxes  on  excess  war  profits,  incomes,  and  in- 
heritances, would  be  less  burdensome  to  those 
who  paid  them  than  would  be  the  advance  in 
prices  to  the  wage  earners ;  hence,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  would  tend  toward  an  equality 
of  sacrifice  upon  the  part  of  all  citizens.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  state  has  not  met  the 
first  canon  of  taxation,  that  of  paying  cur- 
rent i>eace  expenses  of  government  by  a  tax 
on  land  values.  This  policy  of  allowing 
private  citizens  to  put  in  their  own  pockets 
values  created  by  society  compels  the  state 
to  resort  to  taxes  on  goods  in  time  of  peace, 
and  still  greater  taxes  in  time  of  war.  Just- 
ice dictates  that  the  state  should  confine  its 
tax  levies  to  land  values  until  they  have  been 
completely  absorbed.  If  additional  revenue 
is  needed,  as  it  may  be  under  the  abnormal 
condition  of  war  or  disaster,  it  should  be  de- 
rived from  excess  profits,  incomes,  and  in* 
heritances.  ,     ^^^i^ 
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Open  Up  the  Land! 

By  Carl  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


In  addition  to  the  emergency  food  bills  in 
Congress,  the  country  is  in  need  of  a  land 
programme  that  will  permanently  insure 
maximum  use  of  our  food  resources.  The 
farmer's  greatest  difficulty  has  been  inade- 
quate facilities  for  marketing  and  distribut- 
ing his  products.  The  new  legislation  will  go 
far  toward  solving  these  problems,  but  there 
is  another  side  to  the  food  problem. 

Millions  of  acres  of  farm  land  are  being 
held  out  of  use  and  other  millions  of  acres 
are  being  cultivated  on  a  wasteful  and  ineffi- 
cient basis.  Land  values  have  risen  at  an 
unprecedented  rate.  They  are  based^  not 
upon  what  the  farm  will  earn  at  the  present 
time,  but  on  an  expectancy  of  what  it  will  be 
worth  in  the  future.  The  farmer's  son  or 
the  tenant  farmer,  with  little  or  no  capital, 
cannot  hope  to  acquire  possession  of  a  farm 
when  the  price  of  land  is  so  high  that  his 
earnings  would  not  pay  the  interest  on  the 
investment.  The  result  is  that  land  remains 
idle  or  in  the  hands  of  tenants  and  thousands 
of  farmers'  boys  desert  the  country  for  the 
city. 

We  cannot  expect  to  get  them  back  on  the 
land  unless  we  hold  out  to  them  the  hope  of 
becwning  farm  owners.  The  economic  condi- 
tion of  many  farm  tenants  is  below  that  of 


the  skilled  or  semi-skilled  day  laborer  of  the 
industrial  centers. 

What  we  need,  and  need  badly,  is  a  pro- 
granmie  of  taxation  which,  without  throwing 
additional  burdens  on  the  bona  fide  farmer, 
will  place  land  now  idle  within  the  reach  of 
men  of  limited  means  who  possess  the  ambi- 
tion and  the  ability  to  cultivate  it. 

A  proposal  has  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress by  Senator  Kenyon  to  direct  an  inves- 
tigation by  the  Federal  Tariff  Commission 
or  some  other  competent  body  into  additional 
sources  of  revenue,  including  the  possibility 
of  levying  a  suri;ax  on  idle  land  and  other 
natural  resources  held  out  of  use. 

A  doubt  exists  as  to  the  possibility  under 
the  Constitution  of  a  Federal  surtax  on  idle 
land.  There  is  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  or  not  such  a  tax  could  be 
levied.  The  situation  should  be  clarified  by 
an  investigation  and  a  report  from  some 
competent  body.  If  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  necessary  it  should  be  initiated  with- 
out delay.  In  the  meantime.  State  and  local 
governments  should  direct  their  attention  to 
this  phase  of  the  food  problem  and  take  what 
steps  are  wise  and  practicable  to  place  unused 
land  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  cultivate  it. 


The  War  and  Food  Problems 

By  John  J.  Dillon,  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Markets,  State  of  New  York. 


The  men  now  in  the  trenches  of  France  are 
fighting  our  battles.  They  must  be  fed.  Our 
men  will  soon  be  there,  too,  fighting  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  French  and  the  English, 
the  Russians  and  the  Italians.  They  must  also 
be  fed.  The  civil  population  of  the  countries 
fighting  the  Teutons  will  need  food,  and  they 
will  look  to  us  for  much  of  it.  Lastly,  our 
own  people  at  home  will  need  food,  and  we 
must  see  that  they  have  it. 

Already  our  farmers  have  responded  to 
the  appeal  for  more  food  products.  In  New 
York  State  the  promise  is  that  we  will  have  a 
third  greater  planting  than  last  year.  The 
reports  from  other  States  are  about  the  same. 
The  result  may  be  affected  in  some  sections 


by  the  late  Spring,  and  by  unfavorable  condi- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  country;  but,  as  a 
whole,  the  reports  should  indicate  approxi- 
mately the  increases  to  expect.  A  large  sup- 
ply is  therefore  reasonably  expected.  A  large 
demand  is  certain.  With  so  many  people  to 
be  fed,  to  waste  food  would  be  criminal. 
Many  people  are  anxious  to  do  something 
unusual  or  romantic  to  help  in  the  war.  All 
cannot  shoulder  a  gun.  Everyone  can  save 
waste  in  food.  We  hope  every  person  in 
America  will  hiave  abundance  and  eat  three 
full  meals  every  day.  This  may  be  done 
without  waste. 

The  great  saving  of  waste  in  the  farm 
home,  however,  will  not  be  at  the  table,  but 
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in  the  fields.  The  farms  abound  with  imple- 
ments to  produce  food ;  but  they  are  lament- 
ably lacking  in  facilities  to  store  and  pre- 
serve and  distribute  food  that  give  the  specu- 
lator his  opportimity  to  control  foods  when 
crops  are  light.  When  the  supply  is  large, 
and  surplus  appears,  the  speculator  is  not  in 
sight,  and  the  want  of  storage  and  manufac- 
turing facilities  are  all  the  more  apparent. 
Last  year  in  onion-producing  sections  dealers 
paid  2  cents  per  pound  for  onions.  During 
the  Winter  they  sold  for  14  cents  a  pound. 
On  Long  Island  farmers  sold  potatoes  for  90 
cents  and  $1  a  bushel.  In  the  Winter  they 
saw  the  same  potatoes  sold  for  $8.75  per 
bushel.  Last  year  eggs  were  put  in  storage 
at  22  cents  per  dozen.  They  were  sold  out 
at  wholesale  at  45  cents  and  retailed  to  fami- 
lies as  strictly  fresh  eggs  at  60  cents  to  65 
cents  a  dozen  in  competition  with  really  fresh 
eggs  that  cost  60  cents  to  produce  in  cold 
weather.  The  producer  is  selling  milk  to-day 
at  414  cents  per  quart.  For  this  grade  the 
city  consumer  pays  11  cents  and  up.  These 
speculations  and  speculative  profits  are  pos- 
sible only  because  the  farmer  lacks  the  facili- 
ties for  storing  and  preserving,  and  is  also 
without  the  implements  of  distributioii  such 
as  cans  and  pasteurizers  for  milk  and  cold 
storage  for  butter  and  eggs. 

Another  influence  that  favors  the  specula- 
tor is  the  want  of  credit  facilities  at  the  farm. 
The  speculator  places  the  food  in  a  store- 
house and  takes  the  warehouse  receipt  to  the 
bank,  and  gets  a  liberal  advance  on  the  goods. 
This  is  also  done  by  farmers  in  sections  of  the 
State  where  farmers  have  established  store- 
houses of  their  own  and  developed  their 
credit  In  sections  where  no  storehouse  is 
controlled  by  the  producers,  credit  has  not 
been  developed,  and  the  farmer  is  often 
obliged  to  sell  in  order  to  secure  ready  money 
to  meet  obligations.  The  speculator  takes 
advantage  of  the  necessity,  and  refuses  to 
buy  except  at  prices  favorable  to  himself.  As 
a  result,  prices  are  always  low  at  harvest 
time,  and  advance  promptly  when  the  goods 
have  left  the  hands  of  the  producer.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  records  will  show  that  this 
rule  works  regularly  every  year  in  such  pro- 
ducts as  wheat,  eggs,  butter  and  cheese,  and  a 
score  of  other  speculative  products. 

In  this  situation  the  logical  thing  to  do  is 
to  provide  the  essential  things  we  need  to 
save  food  and  distribute  it.    The  communily 


interests  must  include  the  city  or  village  and 
the  farm  environment.  The  implements  re- 
quired are : 

Markets. 

Cold  storage  rooms. 

Storage  warehouses. 

Canning  rooms. 

Drying  plants. 

Root  cellars. 

Fruit  presses. 

Assembling  rooms. 

Packing-houses. 

Grading  machinery. 

Pasteurizing  plants. 

Abattoirs. 

Every  community  in  the  State  has  its  own 
peculiar  problems.  Some  communities  may 
need  all  these  facilities,  others  may  need 
one  or  more  of  them.  The  wealth  of  produce 
in  one  place  may  justify  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive equipments.  In  another  place  cheap 
or  even  temporary  facilities  only  would  be 
justified.  The  facilities  must  be  provided  to 
meet  the  local  requirements.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  prevent  waste  and  to  forestall 
destructive  speculation.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  permanently  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  a  full  supply  of  food.  Temporary  ex- 
pedients and  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of 
farmers  will  tide  us  over  a  crisis,  but  from 
now  on,  to  insure  a  full  supply  of  food,  it 
must  be  produced  on  an  economic  basis.  The 
two  blades  of  grass  theory  for  the  price  of 
one  will  not  do  any  longer.  Vacant  lot  plant- 
ing, vacation  help  for  farm  labor,  and  seed 
distribution  at  cost  help  in  a  crisis ;  but  these 
gratuities  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  stabilize 
the  great  and  important  agricultural  industry 
of  this  State  and  of  this  Nation.  If  the  farm 
is  to  endure  as  an  institution,  it  must  be  oper- 
ated on  a  sound  financial  basis.  The  farmer 
must  furnish  his  own  seed,  and  compete  with 
the  factory  and  the  contractor  for  his  help. 
He  must  reckon  on  wages  for  himself  and  for 
the  members  of  his  family  who  work.  He 
must  be  rewarded  for  the  capital  invested  in 
his  enterprise.  He  must  not  depend  on  the 
gratuities  of  the  factory,  the  advice  of  the 
railroad  or  the  charity  of  the  city  philanthro- 
pist. They  all  have  axes  to  grind  and  he 
knows  it.  The  railroad  wants  freight;  the 
factory  wants  cheap  food  for  its  operators, 
the  philanthropist  wants  the  Government  to 
name  prices  for  food,  and  then  he  wants  to 
be  the  Government  Under  the  present  sys- 
temi  the  farms  are  not  operated  on  a  sound 
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financial  basis,  because  there  is  too  much 
waste  and  too  much  loss  through  the  specu- 
lative system  of  marketing.  The  admission 
of  a  short  food  supply  is  the  severest  indict- 
ment of  the  present  system  that  can  be  spoken 
or  written.  As  soon  as  we  make  the  farm 
pay,  we  will  make  food  plentiful.  We  must 
save  the  waste  and  eliminate  the  speculation 
and  then  pay  the  cost  of  production  for  the 
food  we  need.  The  farm  will  then  be  on  a 
sound,  economic  basis  and  we  need  never  fear 
a  shortage  of  food. 

If  we  except  the  food  speculators,  no  one 
else  will  dispute  the  necessity  of  the  facilities 
enumerated  above.  There  will  be  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  methods  of  establish- 
ing them.  So  long  as  we  get  them  promptly, 
it  will  not  matter  how  they  are  produced. 
They  will  benefit  every  one  who  produces  or 
consumes  food,  and  that  means  all.  They  will 
pay  their  way  from  the  start,  and  will  pay 
for  themselves  every  three  years.  The  quick- 
est and  most  eflScient  way  would  be  to  furnish 
the  most  important  facilities  by  the  State. 
Others  might  be  furnished  jointly  by  the 
State  and  cities  and  farm  communities,  but 
it  is  all  the  same  in  tHe  end.  The  shortest 
way  is  the  best.  The  State  could  well  assume 
it  all,  and  repay  itself  tiirough  very  modest 
charges  for  the  service.  It  would  cost  less 
than  the  barge  canal  and  be  worth  a  million 
times  more.  Under  this  system,  food  will  be 
graded,  preserved,  distributed  and  sold  under 
State  supervision.  Distribution  will  be  made 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  Speculation  will  be 
eliminated  and  the  producer  will  receive  a 
fair  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 

We  are  spending  the  cost  of  these  facilities 
in  temporary  expediencies  to  increase  produc- 


tion. Why  not  go  at  once  direct  to  tiie  source 
of  the  trouble?  Everybody  knows  that  the 
farmer  will  produce  all  the  food  we  want  if 
he  is  paid  for  the  job.  We  may  as  well  make 
up  our  minds  now  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
cheat  him  out  of  his  goods  after  he  produces 
them,  and  continue  to  induce  him  to  produce 
food  at  a  loss  on  patriotic  grounds.  Give  the 
farmer  the  facilities  to  save  waste  and  the 
implements  of  distribution  to  prevent  si)ecu- 
lation,  and  farmers  will  be  in  a  position  of 
healthy  competition  with  each  other  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Distribution  will  be 
effected  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  the  flow  of  food  from  the  American 
farms  will  feed  the  world. 

Even  if  the  processes  of  marketing  and 
distribution  in  New  York  City  were  freed  of 
monopoly  control  and  privilege,  there  would 
still  be  the  problem  of  organizing  the  food 
distribution  and  preventing  wasteful  dupli- 
cation of  facilities.  But  the  processes  are 
not  free,  and  cannot  be  so  long  as  such  high 
rentals  are  charged  for  marketing  space  in 
the  crowded  metropolitan  districts.  Liand- 
lords  conspire  with  jobbers  and  retailers  of 
food  to  create  an  artificial  monopoly  condi- 
tion. Even  the  sidewalk  food  peddlers  on  the 
East  Side  must  pay  rent  to  the  owners  of 
stores  in  front  of  which  they  do  business. 
And  the  New  York  City  government  does  its 
part  by  exacting  license  taxes  and  by  prohib- 
iting tihie  use  of  public  spaces  by  farmers  and 
independent  food  dealers.  I  say  this  is  a  con- 
spiracy, because  even  the  sidewalk  peddlers 
profit  from  the  monopoly  control  of  food  dis- 
tribution thus  created.  They  assert  they 
would  rather  pay  rents  and  license  taxes  than 
throw  the  field  open  to  competition. 


The  Railroad  Situation 

By  t.  L.  Hutchlns 


The  psychological  plea  of  the  railroads,  and 
of  the  owners  of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds, 
put  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  the  application  for  permission  to  in- 
crease freight  rates,  is  that  additional  surplus 
earning  is  needed  to  strengthen  credit  so 
that  money  may  be  obtained  to  provide  bet- 
ter terminals  and  more  equipment  for  the 
service  to  the  community. 

Ignoring  all  other,  and  possibly  more  per- 


tinent, reasons  for  this  demand,  the  plea 
forms  a  convincing  argument  for  government 
ownership  of  the  physical  property  devoted 
to  transportation  service. 

In  effect  the  community  is  asked  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds 
by  contributing,  not  to  cover  the  cost  of 
service,  which  is  now  amply  covered,  but  to 
increase  the  surplus;  a  surplus  that  will  be 
the  property  of  the  railroads,  and  which  may 
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possibly  be  distributed  later  in  stock  or 
money  dividends. 

The  claim  is  that  with  the  increase  of  sur- 
plus the  credit  of  the  roads  will  be  improved 
to  the  extent  that  they  will  be  able  to  secure 
the  necessary  money  to  make  improvements 
and  to  buy  rollinsr  stock.  It  is  even  suggested 
that  this  increase  in  surplus  might  be  used 
to  secure  such  additions,  which  would  work 
to  make  valid  any  watering  of  stock  that  may 
have  occurred  in  the  past. 

The  idea  that  a  great  nation  having  the  re- 
sources of  these  United  States  should  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  greed,  or  whims,  of  inves- 
tors for  the  creation  and  extension  of  its 
transportation  system  is  surely  grotesque. 
Only  a  distorted  vision,  unable  to  see  beyond 
present  conditions,  could  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that  the  railroads  are  NOW  financed  from 
the  savings  of  the  people,  and  that  the  nation 
as  a  unit  is  amply  able  to  provide  all  neces- 
sary transportation  facilities. 

Judge  Brandeis,  in  his  work  "Other  Peo- 
ple's Money  and  How  the  Bankers  Use  It," 
well  shows  that  the  thrifty  individual  hands 
his  savings  over  to  a  bank,  an  insurance  com- 
pany, a  broker,  and,  presto,  immediately 
loses  all  control  over  its  use.  The  financiers, 
linked  together  by  that  invisible- connection 
that  ties  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  obtain 
full  control  by  virtue  of  having  possession  of 
the  money  (symbol  of  real  wealth),  which 
has  been  saved  in  driblets  by  the  industrious 
people  of  the  nation. 

Through  that  control  the  financiers  are 
able  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  community  for  the 
use  of  the  wealth  that  the  community  itself 
had  created. 

Practically  all  of  the  evils  associated  with 
the  present  conduct  of  the  railroads,  only  the 
most  aggravated  cases  of  which  have  ob- 
tained publicity,  are  due  to  this  unsocial  con- 
trol of  a  social  necessity. 

Railroads  exist  because  they  are  the  most 
•conomic  device  yet  discovered  for  the  an- 
nihilation of  distance;  the  community  de- 
mands this  service,  and  the  ever-increasing 
demand  should  be  met  with  ever-increasing 
facilities  to  meet  those  demands ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  community  should  be 
taxed  to  provide  a  huge  profit  to  those  who 
control,  while  they  do  not  own,  the  means 
necessary  to  provide  those  facilities. 

It  is  not  in  regulating  the  issue  of  securi- 
ties, not  in  prescribing  methods  of  operation, 


not  in  accounting  regulations,  that  will  bring 
the  railroads  under  the  control  of  those  who 
actually  own  them,  but  in  divorcing  them 
from  the  existing  financial  control. 

The  only  way  that  such  a  divorce  can  be 
realized;  the  only  way  in  which  railroad  se- 
curities can  be  removed  from  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  the  stock  market;  the  only 
way  in  which  the  real  owners  can  regain  con- 
trol of  their  property,  is  in  substituting  gov- 
ernment! securities  for  present  corporate  se- 
curities. Such  substitution  calls  for  no 
radical  change  from  present  conditions  ex- 
cept in  the  vital  matter  of  control. 

To  take  railroad  securities  out  of  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  now  using  them  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  speculative  profit;  to 
take  these  credits  away  from  the  dominating 
influence  of  stock  market  manipulators;  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  great  fortunes 
through  bonuses,  commissions,  and  juggling 
of  securities;  to  restore  control  to  the  great 
public  that  has  supplied  the  capital,  requires 
but  a  slight,  easily  effected,  step  forward. 

Replacing  the  present  corporate  securities 
with  securities  of  the  nation  will,  at  once  and  •^•^ 
forever,  eliminate  the  evils  that  have  arisen 
through  opportunities  taken  advantage  of  by 
scheming  men  in  manipulating  the  securities 
of  individual  roads. 

The  ownership  and  control  of  the  physical 
property   does  not  necessarily  entail   gov- 
ernment operation ;  under  present  constituted 
.  government  the  latter  may  be  undesirable. 

The  operation  of  a  railroad  requires  in- 
itiative resourcefuhiess,  quick  decisions,  and  ' 
a  high  degree  of  ability  to  deal  with  the 
psychological  conditions  connected  with  the 
control  of  human  efl?ort;  such  qualifications 
are  to  be  found  in  individuals  rather  than 
in  bureaucracies;  the  latter  are  necessarily 
tied  down  to  rigid  rules,  and  wholly  unfitted 
to  adopt  that  free  movement  which  is  needed 
in  the  control  of  an  ever  changing,  moving, 
living  organism. 

On  the  other  hand  the  plant  and  equipment 
is  inanimate ;  its  control  may  be  scientifically 
determined;  its  management  reduced  to  a 
mathematical  formula.  The  functions  con- 
cerned with  the  creation  and  maintenance 
of  physical  property  are  alone  eflSciently  con- 
trolled by  experts,  and  such  are  more  avail- 
able to  and  more  freely  used  by  govemmente 
than  by  individuals.  ^ 
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However  the  basis  of  substitution  of  public 
for  corporative  securities  may  be  brought 
about,  the  public  would  secure  enormous 
gains.  The  present  generation  would  gain 
in  a  vastly  improved  service  in  that  duplicate 
services  would  be  eliminated,  freight  moved 
by  the  most  economical  routes,  more  eflScient 
use  of  cars,  which  would  be  "at  home"  wher- 
ever located,  but,  more  than  all,  it  would  con- 
serve the  values  to  transportation  service 
of  the  almost  unbelievable  sums  now  falling 
into  the  hands  of  bankers  and  brokers  because 
of  their  interposition  between  the  real  in- 
vestors and  the  treasuries  of  the  roads. 

While  the  transfer  of  ownership  of  the 
physical  property  from  the  controlling  stock 
holdings  to  that  of  the  nation  would  be  the 
only  step  necessary  to  transfer  control,  a 
further  step  would  be  a  logical  outcome — ^that 
is,  the  leasing  of  the  property  for  operation, 
not  as  single  roads,  but  by  groups  governed 
by  zones  of  traffic.  There  are  many  men  in 
this  country  who  are  experts  in  railroad  op- 
eration. These  men  would  become  eager 
bidders  for  the  opportunity  to  put  their 
knowledge  to  profitable  use.  As  was  the 
case  respecting  the  street  railways  of 
Toronto,  there  would  be  no  dearth  of  bidders 
even  under  drastic  conditions  that  would  best 
assure  an  adequate  and  economical  service  to 
the  public.  Particularly  would  this  be  as- 
sured if  the  operators  were  rewarded  in  di- 
rect ratio  to  the  degree  of  efficiency  with 
which  they  gave  the  service. 

Under  present  conditions  there  is  little  in- 
ducement to  work  for  economical  operation, 
on  the  contrary  there  are  many  reasons  for 
neglecting  this  feature.  Many  managers 
deliberately  set  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  net 
income  above  which  they  do  not  desire  it  to 
go.  They  say  that  it  would  be  suicidal  to  do 
otherwise  because  any  economies  effected 
would  not  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  financial  in- 
terests which  controlled  them ;  it  would  surely 
lead  to  demands  on  the  part  of  their  em- 
ployees for  higher  wages,  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  withstand,  and  which,  if  grant- 
ed, would  swamp  the  road  in  times  of  depres- 
sion. They  are  therefore  content  to  let  the 
expense  of  operation  take  its  own  course  so 
long  as  it  does  not  threaten  the  margin  they 
have  set  up.  Ample  evidence  of  this  trutii  is 
to  be  found  in  the  reports  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  for  only  in  times  of 
business  ^epressicp.  when  the  margin  of 
earnings  is  in  jeopardy,  is  there  any  evidence 


of  reduction  in  expenses.  Such  a  policy  of 
expediency  is  antagonistic  to  all  principles  of 
efficiency. 

Future  generations  would  not  only  secure 
the  advantages  of  more  scientific  operation, 
but  would  possess  its  transporting  machine 
free  of  debt,  permitting  of  great  increase  in 
facilities  or  a  reduction  in  rates.  A  still 
greater  benefit  would  be  realized  in  the  saving 
to  the  community  of  tiiat  increment  which  it 
alone  creates.  An  increment  tiiat  has  been 
of  enormous  value  to  those  in  control,  bene- 
fiting them  in  untold  millions  of  dollars;  an 
increment  that  has  raised  the  value  of 
$7,000,000,000  of  stock  from  practically  no 
value  up  to  approximately  par  in  the  market; 
stock  liiat  was  original^  given  to  bankers 
and  promoters  in  return  for  which  only  an 
infinitesimal  amount  in  value  was  ever  ac- 
tually invested  in  transportation  facilities. 

Many  of  the  questions  now  perplexing  the 
publicists  would  be  solved  by  such  ownership 
of  the  property.  Regulation  of  securities 
would  no  longer  trouble  any  one.  Supervi- 
sion would  be  simplified  along  direct  and 
scientifically  determined  lines.  The  public 
itself  would  then  take  an  active,  intelligent 
part  in  all  things  having  to  do  with  the  proper 
and  efficient  use  of  their  property  devoted  to 
transportation. 

See  the  Radical. 

By  Ellis  O.  Jones 

See  the  Radical! 

What,  0  Sage,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
intelligent  and  earnest  looking  fellow  is  a 
Radical? 

Exactly  so. 

Then  I  have  been  misinformed.  The  edi- 
tor of  my  paper  always  speaks  of  a  Radical 
in  the  most  contemptuous  of  terms,  as  if  a 
Radical  were  the  most  reddess  and  the  most 
ignorant  of  men. 

The  trouble  is,  my  son,  that  your  editor  is 
careless  in  the  use  of  terms.  When  he  uses 
the  word  "radical"  that  is  not  what  he  means. 

What  does  he  mean,  0  Sage? 

When  he  uses  the  word  "radical"  he  means 
rabid. 

But  aren't  those — synonjmious  terms?  I 
always  thought  so. 

Many  people  think  the  same  way,  but  it  is 
not  so.  A  Radical  is  a  man  who  is  not  con- 
tent to  be  superficial,  a  man  who  goes  to  the 
bottom,  to  the  root,  of  thmgs.    It  tiices  a 
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profound  and  earnest  and  careful  man  to  be 
a  Radical. 

And  one  who  is  rabid  ? 

Is  one  who  flies  off  the  handle  because  he  is 
superficial.  A  rabid  man  would  ratlier  be 
angry  than  be  studious. 

Then  tell  me,  0  Sage,  who  would  you  con- 
sider the  greatest  Radical  of  the  day  and  who 
the  most  rabid? 

No,  my  son,  in  discussions  of  this  sort  it  is 
not  safe  to  be  too  personal. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Week  Ending  June  19. 

Concresslonal  Doings. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  June  14  voted 
to  put  a  tax  of  $60  on  each  100  pounds  of  grain  used 
in  manufacture  of  whiskey.  This  is  2H  times  the 
amount  previously  agreed  upon  and  if  adopted  would 
make  the  retail  price  of  whiskey  no  less  than  |20  a 
gallon.  On  June  15  the  Committee  voted  to  restore 
the  drawback  on  sugar  eliminated  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  This  would  refund  99 
per  cent,  of  the  duty  paid  on  raw  sugar  when  refined 
for  export  The  Committee  furthermore  voted  to 
put  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  net  profits  of  news- 
papers derived  from  advertising.  An  income  tax 
exemption  was  approved  of  $200  for  each  dependent 
child  of  a  taxable  parent.  The  proposed  stamp  tax 
of  ten  cents  on  bank  checks  was  reduced  to  one  cent. 
[See  current  volume,  page  579.] 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  reported  on 
June  18  the  bill  empowering  the  President  to  com- 
mandeer all  intoxicating  liquors.  The  House  passed 
on  June  13  the  Webb  bill  allowing  combinations  for 
export  trade,  now  prohibited  by  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  law. 


On  June  16  the  Senate  passed  the  rail  control 
bill  giving  the  President  power  to  determine  the 
shipments  which  shall  have  priority.  The  bill  carries 
VI  anti-strike  provision  which  makes  it  a  misde- 
meanor to  interfere  with  the  make-up,  movements 
or  disposition  of  trains. 


The  President  signed  the  espionage  bill  on  June 
13. 


Senator  Sheppard  of  Texas,  who  has  already  in- 
troduced a  bill  for  investigation  of  the  land  situ- 
ation, introduced  a  resolution  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  June  14  as  follows: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  purchase  land 
anywhere  In  the  United  States,  hold,  improve, 
•nb-divide,  and  sell  the  same,  and  also  to  make 
loans  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  promot- 
ing farm  owners  in  the  United  States;  provided, 
however,  that  the  amendment  shall  not  be  deemed 


to  authorize  the  sale  of  such  land  at  less  than  the 
cost  thereof. 

«    «    « 

The  Massachusetts  Constitutional  Convention. 

In  a  letter  to  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Constitutional  Convention,  Dr.  Charles  Fremont 
Taylor  calls  attention  to  a  plan  of  state  government 
''to  give  the  maximum  of  efficiency  and  democracy." 
This  comprises  a  unified  administration  with  con- 
centrated authority,  a  single  legislative  chamber,  and 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall.  In  his  letter 
Dr.  Taylor  says: 

It  is  imperative  that  a  way  should  be  found  to 
make  government  in  our  States  both  efficient  and 
democratic,  for  all  of  our  States  are  still  struggling 
with  governmental  machinery  more  or  less  anti- 

§  dated  and  cumbersome.  The  extraordinary  condi- 
ons  presented  by  the  war  are  forcing  every  nation 
to  demand  new  instrumentalities  for  greater  effi- 
ciency. In  every  direction  obsolete  methods  are 
being  thrown  aside  and  better  ones  adopted. 

Can  the  government  of  our  States  remain  longer 
in  the  old  ruts?  Some  State  will  soon  say  ''no" 
with  an  emphasis  that  will  be  heard  in  the  other  47 
commonwealths.     Massachusetts  has  the  first  op- 

Sortunity,  and  she  has  it  now.  She  has  seen  her 
uty  and  opportunity  in  the  past,  and  she  has 
nobly  responded.  Eyes  are  turned  to  her  now 
from  every  part  of  this  great  country,  pleading 
that  she  will  again  prove  herself  to  be  a  leader. 

It  is  in  the  hope  tnat  Massachusetts  will  rise  to 
this  splendid  opportunity  that  the  accompanying 
proposal  of  a  pian  of  government  is  respectfully 
offered  for  your  consioeration.  Identical  copies 
of  this  plan  are  being  sent  to  the  newspapers  of 
Massachusetts  as  well  as  to  members  of  the  Con- 
vention. Later  it  will  be  published  in  the  July 
Equity. 

The  first  test  of  strength  between  progressives 
and  conservatives  in  the  convention  will  take  place 
on  June  19,  when  the  question  will  come  up  of  sub- 
mitting separate  amendments  to  the  constitution  or 
submitting  to  the  voters  a  new  constitution  as  a 
whole.    The  progressives  favor  the  former  method. 


Referendum  In  Oregon. 

At  a  special  election  on  June  4  Oregon  voted  on 
seven  referendum  propositions.  The  most  important 
ones  related  to  taxation,  limitation  of  the  Initiative 
and  a  bond  issue  for  good  roads.  The  taxation 
amendment  allows  general  classification  of  property 
for  taxation  at  different  rates.  With  all  but  three 
counties  heard  from  it  carried  by  a  vote  of  50,114 
to  40,416.  The  proposal  to  impede  use  of  the  Initi- 
ative was  defeated  by  35,192  to  56,068.  It  required 
that  initiated  constitutional  amendments  must  name 
all  parts  of  the  constitution  affected  thereby.  If 
adopted  any  measure  carried  could  have  been  nulli- 
fied by  a  court  decision  declaring  it  should  have  men- 
tioned some  part  of  the  constitution  which  its  f  ram- 
ers  had  not  held  affected.  It  would  have  applied 
moreover  to  referendums  on  recall  of  judicial  deci- 
sions. The  road  bonding  proposition  carried  by  a 
vote  of  68,618  to  51,368.  It  authorizes  issue  of  |6,- 
000,000  in  bonds.  At  the  same  time  the  dty  of  Port- 
land sustained  by  an  overwhelming  vote  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government 
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People'e  Council. 

The  People's  Council,  the  organization  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  Conference  on  Democracy  held  in 
New  York  on  May  30  and  31,  has  established  perma- 
nent headquarters  at  289  Fifth  Ave.  Its  purpose  is 
expressed  in  the  following  program: 

I.  To  secure  an  early,  democratic  and  jg^neral 
peace  in  harmony  with  the  principles  outhned  by 
New  Russia,  namely: 

No  forcible  annexations. 
No  punitive  mdcmnities. 
Free  development  for  all  nationalities. 

II.  To  urge  mtemational  organization  for  the 
maintenance  of  world  peace. 

III.  To  urge  our  Government  to  state  concretely 
the  terms  upon  which  it  is  willine  to  make  peace. 

IV.  To  work  for  the  repeal  of  the  conscription 
laws. 

V.  To  safeguard  labor  standards. 

VI.  To  preserve  and  extend  democracy  and  lib- 
erty within  the  United  States. 

The  Council  is  a  representative  body  consisting  of 
delegates  from  any  organization  endorsing  its  prin- 
ciples, or  from  local  organizations  of  its  own  con- 
taining at  least  fifty  members.  The  names  of  persons 
in  sympathy  with  its  object  are  solicited. 

Soldiers  Rioting  In  New  York. 

A  protest  against  the  frequent  invasion  of  public 
meetings  by  uniformed  soldiers  was  sent  to  Police 
Commissioner  Arthur  Woods  of  New  York  City  by 
the  Socialist  party  committee.  A  number  of  in- 
stances were  cited  where  these  soldiers  had  tried 
to  provoke  disturbances,  had  even  gone  to  the  extent 
of  searching  participants  for  registration  cards  and 
arrested  those  on  whom  none  was  found.  A  com- 
plaint was  made  also  to  Major-General  O'Ryan  of  the 
New  York  militia.  General  O'Ryan  denied  that  sol- 
diers were  authorized  to  behave  in  that  manner. 
Commissioner  Woods  ordered  an  investigation,  and 
on  June  18  declared  that  reports  made  to  him  showed 
the  soldiers'  conduct  to  be  unlawful,  that  he  did  not 
believe  the  military  authorities  would  countenance 
them,  and  that  the  police  would  protect  all  lawful 
meetings.  A  letter  on  the  same  matter  was  sent  to 
Secretary  of  War  Baker  by  Frederick  A.  Blossom 
of  the  Free  Speech  League.    He  said  in  part: 

I  have  watched  the  soldiers  closely,  having  been 
a  member  of  the  New  York  militia  for  years  and 
having  always  been  interested  in  police  questions. 
I  can  testify  that  their  overbearing  insolence  has 
been  in  flagrant  opposition  to  traditional  American 
ideas,  and  their  unwarranted  brutality  in  handling 
both  men  and  women  and  their  illegiu  assumption 
of  authority  have  not  only  been  the  direct  cause 
of  rioting  and  disorder,  but  have  bred  a  deep- 
seated  contempt  for  the  United  States  uniform 
they  wore  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  anarchistic  re- 
bellion against  authority. 
Mr.  Blossom  wrote  to  the  President  also,  telling 

him  that  soldiers  in  New  York  City  were  running 

amuck. 

European  War. 

The  British  continue  to  advance  on  the  Flanders 
front.  On  June  14  the  Germans  in  the  Messines 
region  fell  back  toward  the  Lys  river.  This  was 
admitted  by  Berlin  on  June  15  in  a  dispatch  which 
stated:  "The  enemy  pressed  back  our  detachments 


situated  further  east  between  HoUebeke  and  the 
Douve  region,  and  southwest  of  Wameton,  which 
had  hitherto  successfully  screened  our  fighting  line 
against  aU  reconnoitering  thrusts  by  the  British  since 
May  10."  On  June  18  the  British  lost  to  the  Ger- 
mans positions  on  Infantry  Hill  on  the  Arras  front 
recently  taken.    [See  current  volume,  page  581.] 

A  raid  on  London  by  German  aeroplanes  took 
place  on  June  13.  Fifteen  machines  were  reported 
as  taking  part.  No  military  damage  is  reported, 
but  55  civilian  men,  16  women  and  26  children  were 
killed  and  223  men,  122  women  and  94  children  were 
wounded. 

The  Standard  Oil  steamship  Moreni  was  sunk  by 
a  German  submarine  after  a  two  hour  battle.  Four 
of  the  crew  were  killed.  The  remainder,  43  in  num- 
ber, escaped  in  the  lifeboats  and  were  later  picked 
up  by  a  passing  steamer. 

e  « 
In  response  to  the  demand  of  France,  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Russia,  King  Constantino  of  Greece  abdi- 
cated on  June  12  in  favor  of  his  second  son,  Alex- 
ander. Prime  Minister  Zaimes  notified  M.  Jonnart, 
representing  the  allied  governments,  that  the  King 
and  his  eldest  son  George  would  leave  the  country. 
A  dispatch  on  June  16  stated  that  they  had  left  for 
Switzerland.  In  a  public  proclamation  on  June  18, 
the  new  king,  Alexander,  disappointed  the  Allies  by 
pledging  continuation  of  his  father's  policies. 

e  * 
The  American  war  loan  of  $2,000,000,000  has  been 
oversubscribed  to  the  extent  of  about  $900,000,000. 
Small  subscribers  will  be  given  the  preference  in 
making  allotments.  Many  of  these  subscriptions 
have  been  made  on  the  installment  plan,  two  per 
cent,  being  paid  on  application,  eighteen  per  cent,  on 
June  28,  twenty  per  cent,  on  July  30,  thirty  per  cent, 
on  August  15,  and  a  like  amount  on  August  30.  The 
subscribers  forfeit  previous  payments  on  failure  to 
meet  installments  promptly. 

The  note  of  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  to  the 
Allied  powers  to  associate  with  the  United  States  in 
advising  China  to  compose  her  internal  troubles,  has 
brought  a  negative  reply  from  Japan.  Great  Britain 
had  already  replied  expressing  sympathy  but  adding 
that  she  viewed  the  Chinese  situation  "from  a  slightly 
different  standpoint  than  the  United  States." 
Japan's  refusal  is  attributed  to  the  failure  to  consult 
her  before  Secretary  Lansing's  action  was  taken. 

In  a  public  address  on  June  14,  President  Wilson 
declared  that  the  United  States  had  been  forced  into 
war  through  the  insults  and  aggressions  of  the  Ger- 
man Government.  The  Austrian  people,  he  said,  de- 
sire peace,  but  cannot  have  it  until  leave  is  granted 
from  Berlin.  He  said  that  much  peace  talk  had  come 
from  Berlin,  but  "never  with  tiie  terms  disclosed 
which  the  German  Government  would  be  willing  to 
accept."  The  military  masters  of  Germany  see,  he 
declared,  that  if  they  fall  back  or  are  forced  back 
an  inch  their  power  at  home  and  abroad  will  fall 
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Their  only  chance  to  perpetuate  their  power  is  to 
secure  peace  with  the  advantage  still  in  their  hands. 
He  spoke  of  the  peace  movement  as  an  ''intrigue" 
and  intimated  further  that  Socialists  and  Liberals, 
the  'thinkers  they  have  hitherto  sought  to  silence,** 
are  being  used  for  their  own  destruction  by  German 
autocracy.    He  said  further  in  part: 

The  sinister  intrigue  is  being  no  less  actively 
conducted  in  this  country  than  in  Russia  and  in 
every  country  in  Europe  to  which  the  agents  and 
dupes  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  can  get 
access.  The  Government  has  many  spokesmen 
here  in  places  high  and  low.  They  have  learned 
discretion.  They  Keep  within  the  law.  It  is  opin- 
ion they  utter  now,  not  sedition.  They  proclaim 
the  liberal  purpose  of  their  masters;  declare  this 
a  foreign  war  which  can  touch  America  with  no 
danger  to  either  her  lands  or  her  institutions:  set 
England  at  the  center  of  the  stage  and  talk  of  her 
ambition  to  assert  economic  dominion  throughout 
the  world.  .  .  .  But  they  will  make  no  head- 
way.  The  false  betray  themselves  always  in  every 
accent.  It  ia  only  friends  and  partisans  of  the  Ger« 
man  Government,  whom  we  have  already  identified, 
who  utter  these  thinly  disguised  didoyalties. 
.  .  .  For  us  there  is  but  one  choice.  We  have 
made  it.  Woe  be  to  the  man  or  group  of  men  that 
seeks  to  stand  in  our  way  in  this  day  of  high  reso- 
lution, when  every  principle  we  hold  dear^  is  to 
be  vindicated  and  made  secure  for  the  salvation  of 
the  nations.  We  are  ready  to  plead  at  the  bar  of 
history,  and  our  flag  shall  wear  a  new  luster. 
Once  more  we  shall  make  good  with  our  lives  and 
fortunes  the  great  faith  to  which  we  were  bom, 
and  a  new  glory  shall  shine  in  the  face  of  our 
people. 

In  opposing  Premier  Borden's  conscription  bill  in 
the  Canadian  Parliament,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the 
Liberal  leader,  offered  an  amendment  postponing 
compulsory  service  untU  approved  by  a  popular  ref- 
erendum. 

Russia. 

In  a  formal  greeting  to  the  American  Mission  to 
Russia  at  Petrograd,  on  June  16,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  M.  Tereschtenko  declared  that  Russia 
will  fight  "to  secure  liberty,  freedom  and  happiness 
for  all  the  world."  In  response  Elihu  Root  declared 
faith  "in  the  competence  of  the  power  of  democracy" 
and  "faith  in  the  coming  of  a  better  world  in  which 
the  humble  and  oppressed  of  all  lands  may  be  lifted 
up  by  freedom  to  a  heritage  of  justice  and  equal 
opportunity."    [See  current  volume,  page  680.] 

*  *    * 

A  London  dispatch  of  June  18  states  that  early 
returns  from  the  election  in  Petrograd  show  that  the 
Socialist  bloc  has  won.  Women  voted  on  the  same 
terms  as  men.  The  Constitutional  Democrats  came 
second. 

*  *    * 

In  a  special  cable  from  Petrograd  to  the  New  York 
Time$  of  June  12,  Harold  Williams  states  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  note  of  the  9th  has  met  with  a  cold 
reception  from  the  Council  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers' 
Delegates,  but  he  does  not  explain  the  position  of  the 
Council  or  report  the  exact  comments  of  its  news- 
paper organs.  He  states,  however,  that  publication 
of  the  American  and  British  notes  "was  the  signal 


for  an  outburst  of  pacifist  chauvinism  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  Socialist  press.  The  Allies  were  included 
in  the  condemnation  of  the  British.  The  notes  were 
savagely  analyzed,  and  an  old  bourgeois  imperialistic 
contention  was  discovered  under  a  new  form." 

Ireland. 

That  all  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  Dublin  insur- 
rection of  last  year  will  be  released  was  announced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  June  16  by  Chancellor 
Bonar  Law.  The  approaching  Irish  convention  and 
the  desire  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  harmony  had 
moved  the  Government,  Mr.  Law  declared,  to  take 
this  conciliatory  step.  The  prisoners  were  released 
on  June  18,  as  also  were  the  Sinn  Feiners  arrest- 
ed on  June  9  while  holding  a  protest  meeting.  All 
were  released  unconditionally. 

Spain. 

Reports  from  Spain  continue  to  indicate  spreading 
unrest.  Discontent  in  the  army  brought  from  the 
Officers'  Defence  Committee  a  demand  that  promo- 
tion be  based  on  merit  instead  of  seniority.  Their 
example  is  being  followed  by  civilians,  small  profes- 
son  and  trades;  defense  conmiittees  are  reported 
as  being  organized  to  demand  political  changes.  "A 
new  political  system  totally  different  from  that  hith- 
erto in  existence"  is  the  demand  of  the  Cordova 
Defense  Committee,  composed  of  professional  men, 
business  men  and  laborers. 

Social  Workers  for  Peace. 

Charity  workers  from  all  over  the  country,  in  ses- 
sion at  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections in  Pittsburgh  on  June  13,  sent  Edward  T. 
Devine  to  Washington  to-day  to  convey  to  President 
Wilson  a  memorial  signed  by  600  delegates  pledging 
their  support  to  the  administration  and  urging  the 
President  at  the  same  time  to  press  the  Allies  for  a 
fresh  statement  of  the  terms  of  peace  based  on  the 
suggestions  laid  down  by  Russia. 

Dr.  Devine,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  of  New  York  City,  and  identified  with 
the  Red  Cross  work,  presented  t^e  memorial  to  the 
President  through  Secretary  Tumulty.  It  read  in 
full  as  follows: 

Acclaiming  the  democratic  principles  set  forth 
in  the  President's  address  to  the  Senate  in  January, 
and  reaffirmed  in  his  war  message  of  April;  wel- 
coming the  response  thereto  by  English  liberal 
opinion;  hailing  the  democratic  purposes  of  the 
Russian  revolution  with  its  disclaimer  of  territorial 
aggrandizement;  and  recognizing  that  the  demo- 
cratic elements  of  the  central  empires  are  at  a 
disadvantage  so  long  as  their  war  groups  can  claim 
they  are  resisting  annihilation,  we  pledge  the  ad- 
ministration our  support  in  such  steps  as  will  elicit 
a  fresh  statement  of  peace  terms  by  the  Allies, 
repudiating  autocracy,  disclaiming  conquests  and 
punitive  indemnities  and  focusina:  the  liberal  forces 
of  all  mankind  for  a  democratic  organization  of 
the  world. 

Among  the  six  hundred  signatures  appended  were 
those  of:  New  York  City:  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 
John  A.  Kingsbury,  Homer  Folks,  Paul  U.  Kellogg. 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  Maude  E.  Miner,  Francis  H. 
McLean,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  Morris  Hillquit,  and 
A.  M.  WilsoB.    Chicago:  Graham  Taylor,  Minnie  F. 
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Low,  Charles  A.  Graves,  T.  W  AUinson,  Miss  So- 
phonisba  P.  Breckinridge  and  William  T.  Gross. 
Boston:  Robert  A.  Woods,  Robert  W.  Kelso,  Jeoffrey 
R.  Brackett  and  Herbert  G.  Parsons.  Buffalo:  Fred- 
eric Ahny,  Wm.  A.  Abberger,  Cecil  B.  Wrenner  and 
Bryant  Fleming,  as  well  as  those  of  Allen  T.  Bums 
and  Sherman  C.  Kingsley  of  Cleveland,  Roger  N. 
Baldwin  of  St  Louis,  Mrs.  Francis  C.  Axtell  of 
Washington,  and  others. 

NOTES 

— The  national  convention  of  Rotary  Clubs  met  at 
Atlanta  on  June  18. 

— Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Judson  C 
Clements  died  at  Washington  on  June  18.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Commission  since  1892. 

— Dr.  Gilbert  Reid,  the  American  editor  at  Shang- 
hai charged  with  sedition,  was  released  on  June  13 
and  the  charge  against  him  withdrawn. 

— ^Viscount  William  Waldorf  Astor,  formerly  of 
New  York  City,  has  brought  suit  against  the  New 
York  Board  of  Taxes,  claiming  that  his  property  has 
been  unfairly  assessed. 

— Emma  Goldhian  and  Alex.  Berkman  were  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  violating  the  Conscription  Act 
on  June  15.  Bail  was  fixed  in  each  case  at  $26,000. 
A  protest  that  the  Federal  Constitution  forbids  ex- 
cessive bail  was  disregarded. 

— President  Wilson  issued  a  blanket  pardon  on 
June  15  to  nearly  5,000  persons  under  suspended 
sentences  imposed  by  the  Federal  Courts.  It  applies 
to  all  cases  of  convicted  persons  at  liberty  under 
such  sentences  whose  term  of  sentence  is  less  than 
the  time  between  date  imposed  and  June  15,  or  upon 
whom  sentence  was  passed  prior  to  June  15,  1916. 

— Governor  Lowden  of  Illinois  vetoed  on  June  15 
the  bill  for  abolition  of  capital  punishment  for  mur- 
der. In  vetoing  the  bill  the  Governor  declared  that 
it  still  left  dea&  as  the  penalty  for  treason,  and  the 
enactment  of  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  murder 
''would  arouse  resentment  against  the  enforcement 
of  such  discipline  as  may  be  necessary  with  our 
troops  in  the  field." 

— Prosecutions  for  violation  of  the  Conscription 
Act  resulted  in  the  first  conviction  in  New  York  City 
on  June  12.  The  defendants  were  Morris  Becker 
and  Louis  Kramer,  who  were  alleged  to  have  distrib- 
uted anti-draft  circulars.  The  judge  refused  to 
consider  constitutional  points  presented  by  their  at- 
torney, Harry  Weinberger.  The  case  will  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court. 

— Several  thousand  East  Side  women  marched  to 
the  New  York  City  Hall  on  June  16  to  enter  a  protest 
against  conscription.  After  three  of  their  number 
were  admitted  to  present  their  resolutions,  the  police 
sought  to  hasten  dispersal  of  the  crowd  by  striking 
the  women  with  clubs  and  fists.  Five  of  the  women 
were  arrested  charged  with  "disorderly  conduct."  A 
protest  to  Mayor  Mitchel  has  been  sent  signed  by 
Helen  L.  Fisher  and  Josephine  Campbell  Nixon. 
They  have  gathered  statements  of  witnesses,  asked 
the  Mayor  to  see  that  the  arrested  women  are  dis- 
charged, and  that  the  police  guilty  of  brutality  be 
punished. 


PRESS  OPINIONS 

Enslaving  Babies  in  Name  of  Patriotism. 

Louis  F.  Post  in  The  Woman  Citizen,  Juno  2. — 
At  this  time  of  appalling  stress,  military  and  eco- 
nomic, could  anything  need  emphasis  more  than  the 
public  duty  of  maintaining  humanizing  atandarda 
in  industry?  One  might  expect  this  duty  to  be 
almost  self-executing.  Its  appeal  is  strong,  and 
not  alone  to  human  sympathy,  but  to  every  impolae 
of  patriotism.  Sympathy,  however,  is  not  always 
sensitive  to  such  appeals,  and  sometimes  patriotic 
impulses  are  lost  in  the  dull  paganism  that  mistakes 
symbol  for  things  symbolized.  Emphasis  is  there- 
fore necessary,  if  humane  industrial  standards  are 
to  be  maintained;  and  for  effective  emphasis  the 
country  must  depend  largely  upon  its  woman  citizen- 
ship. 

Among  men  there  are  many  reckless  demands  for 
war  measures  to  loosen  laws  which,  with  much  pains 
and  after  long  struggles,  have  been  enacted  for  the 
protection  of  American  workers.  In  the  name  of 
patriotism,  proposals  to  conscript  Labor,  not  for 
direct  government  service,  but  for  the  immediate 
profit  of  private  interests,  are  frequently  heard. 
So  are  proposals  to  nullify  eight-hour  laws  and  other 
statutory  regulations  for  shielding  working  men 
and  working  women  from  the  fierceness  of  their  per- 
ennial fight  with  Hunger  and  Cold.  There  is  also 
a  notable  eagerness  to  crowd  women  of  leisure,  to 
whom  wages  are  not  even  pin  money,  into  the  work- 
places of  bread  winners  whose  livelihood  is  condi- 
tioned by  wages.  Notable  above  all  is  an  apparent 
readiness,  which  the  President  has  justly  and 
pointedly  rebuked,  to  weaken  school  laws  and  child- 
labor  laws  so  that  children  may  be  swept  before  tl^ir 
time  into  the  "tooth  and  claw"  struggle  of  the  dis- 
inherited for  existence. 

The  last  of  those  sacrifices  would  be  one  which 
the  country  does  not  yet  need.  It  would  be  one  for 
which  the  country  can  have  no  need  until  its  need 
demands  all  that  employers  may  make  as  well  as  all 
that  little  children  have  to  give.  Children  cannot 
be  taken  out  of  school  for  industrial  drudgery  with- 
out impairing  their  future  usefulness.  Our  little 
boys  and  girls  cannot  be  subjected  to  long  hours  of 
monotonous  toil  in  mines  or  factories  or  stores,  nor 
even  on  farms  or  in  gardens,  without  our  nation's 
paying  an  exorbitant  price  in  terms  of  national  dor 
cline. 

Circumstances  may  possibly  arise  for  exacting  that 
very  last  measure  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy. Possibly  children  may  yet  have  to  be  sac- 
rificed upon  industrial  altars  for  the  common  good. 
But  those  circumstances  have  not  yet  arisen;  that 
time  has  not  yet  come.  Nor  can  it  be  decently  said 
that  the  circumstances  have  arisen  or  the  time  is 
here  so  long  as  common  needs  may  be  translated  into 
private  gain. 

Until  the  President  sounds  an  alarm  calling  for 
the  ultimate  sacrifice,  let  the  public  schools  con- 
tinue their  democratic  work,  and  child  labor  laws 
as  well  as  other  labor  laws  remain  in  force  unim- 
paired. The  President  has  distinctly  declared  the 
importance  of  this  policy.  The  Department  of  Labor, 
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along  with  the  President,  is  committed  to  it.  Let 
no  tibonghtless  sentiment  allow  autocratic  greed  to 
break  it  down.  It  is  a  policy,  too,  which  the  women 
of  the  United  States  are  in  a  peculiar  sense  charged 
with  conserving  and  promoting.  Though  every  one 
of  mature  years  and  sound  mind  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  this  policy  of  child  conservation,  the 
task  of  stimulating  a  nation-wide  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  it  is  a  vital  function  of  what  one  may  not 
inaptly  call  the  motherhood  of  the  Republic. 

Everybody  Knows  But  Congress* 

Capper's  Weekly  (Topeka),  June  16. — That  idle 
land  held  for  speculative  purposes  should  be  heavily 
war-taxed  is  a  suggestion  that  is  coming  in  from 
every  hand.  Capper'a  Weekly  has  received  a  number 
of  letters  urging  such  action,  and  one  or  two  from 
farmers.  A  reader  at  Haviland  writes:  ''Don't  tax 
the  farmer  for  raising  wheat,  com,  cattle,  or  for 
building  houses,  bams  or  fences,  or  buying  new 
equipment  or  articles  advertised  in  newspapers, 
but  tax  the  land  speculator  who  holds  land  idle 
and  out  of  use,  who  produces  nothing  on  the 
land  and  refuses  to  let  anyone  else  use  it, 
who  builds  no  houses,  bams  or  fences,"  etc 
A  large  landowner  in  western  Kansas  tells  us  that 
thousands  of  idle  acres  are  held  in  his  neighborhood 
the  property  of  Iowa  farmers,  who  refuse  to  sell  or 
lease  and  are  "holding  the  land  for  their  grandchil- 
dren as  a  speculation.''  A  former  Kansan  now 
living  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  California,  writes 
that  thousands  of  acres  in  that  county  are  held  out 
of  cultivation  by  syndicates,  taxes  being  very  light. 
War  taxation  of  such  land  would  force  it  into  cvdti- 
vation  and  there  would  be  far  less  farm  tenantry. 

Militarism  Dominant  in  New  York* 

New  York  Evening  Poet,  June  16. — If  there  is 
growing  popular  unrest  in  this  city,  it  seems  to  be 
chiefly  among  the  militia.  This  city  is  not  under 
martial  law,  and  there  has  been  no  request  that  we 
are  aware  of  by  any  constituted  authority  that  the 
militia  be  called  out  to  aid  in  preserving  the  peace. 
But  last  night  soldiers  raided  several  perfectly  law- 
ful and  law-abiding  meetings.  For  instance,  the 
Tribune  reports  that  ''bayonets  were  brought  into 
play  by  members  of  the  Eighth  Coast  Defence  com- 
mand who  mounted  guard  at  a  meeting  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Council  held  in  Arlington  Hall,  St.  Mark's 
Place.  The  speeches  at  this  meeting  were  mild  and 
inoffensive,  the  hall  was  draped  with  American  flags, 
and  many  in  the  audience  wore  tri-colors  in  their 
lapels."  Yet  without  warrant  of  law  these  soldiers 
took  charge  of  the  meeting,  arrested  twenty-five  men 
whom  they  claimed  as  violators  of  the  Registration 
law,  and  generally  ran  things  to  suit  themselves. 
This  is  nothing  short  of  a  scandal.  It  ought  to  be 
stopped  at  once  by  Gen.  O'Ryan,  if  Mayor  Mitchel 
will  not  attend  to  it,  and  for  the  simple  reason  alone 
that  the  presence  of  armed  soldiers  at  these  meetings 
is  increasing  and  not  decreasing  dislike  of  conscrip- 
tion on  the  East  Side.  Lawlessness  by  persons  rep- 
resenting authority  does  infinitely  more  harm  in 
arousing  public  passions  than  the  words  of  any  num- 
ber pf  Ippse-tongued  orators. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

DEMOCRACY  AND  WAR. 

I  am  writing  to  register  my  extremely  strong 
objection  to  the  opening  editorial  in  your  issue  of 
June  15th. 

That,  "The  war  is  a  supreme  test  for  the  radi- 
cals of  America"  I  fully  agree,  but  I  am  unable  to 
fathom  the  logic  of  the  suggestion  that  they  should 
''co-operate  with  all  the  elements  in  American  so- 
ciety that  have  aroused  their  distrust  and  scorn  and 
hostility."  Is  a  radical  to  use  his  intellect  to  dis^- 
guish  qualities  and  tendencies  and  realities,  or  is  he 
to  ''take  his  place  among  the  great  undistinguished 
multitudes"  swept  along  by  the  crowd  hysteria  of 
fear  and  hate,  of  distorted  values  and  clouded  vision 
that  has  possessed  Europe  for  the  past  three  years 
and  is  now  so  rapidly  enveloping  America? 

Is  life  a  gust  of  unreasoning  emotions;  are  we 
to  be  blinded  by  names  and  phrases,  or  is  there  a 
real  meaning  in  the  things  the  radicals  of  America 
have  worked  and  hoped  for?  Is  it  worth  while  to 
consider  what  things  really  are  autocratic  and  what 
democratic  or  must  we  now  placidly  accept  the 
labels  and  the  assumptions  of  the  plutocrats,  the 
politicians  and  the  press? 

Most  surely  is  it  true  that  'the  issue  of  over- 
whelming importance  is  the  survival  of  nations 
that  maintain  liberal  political  institutions  and  of 
the  prestige  of  the  democratic  idea."  It  is  also 
true  as  has  been  written,  "Not  every  one  that 
saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
my  Father."  Do  you  see  the  connection?  Also 
possibly  the  survival  of  liberal  political  institutions 
in  a  nation  may  be  as  important  as  the  survival  of 
a  nation  in  which  liberal  political  institutions  did  at 
one  time  exists.  Does  Thb  Public  believe  the 
"prestige  of  the  democratic  idea"  has  advanced  in 
England  since  1914  or  in  America  since  April  6th? 

"The  right  of  the  common  people  of  the  world 
to  live  according  to  the  principle  of  liberty  is  in 
deadly  peril."  " 'Tis  true, 'tis  pity."  How  shall  this 
right  of  the  common  people  be  conserved?  By  the 
Prussianization  of  Great  Britain  or  by  conscription 
in  America?  Are  the  liberties  of  our  people  to  be 
preserved  as  Caesar  preserved  the  liberties  of  Rome 
and  Napoleon  the  liberties  of  France? 

You  assert,  "It  was  no  longer  possible  to  be  con- 
fident that,  with  this  country  abstaining  from  active 
participation,  the  war  could  be  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion on  terms  that  offer  hope  for  the  future  peace 
of  the  world  and  the  security  of  democracy."  What 
reasons  can  you  give  for  this  statement?  War  is 
essentially  anti-social;  it  is  necessarily  autocratic; 
it  can  be  waged  only  by  the  suppression  of  the  in- 
trinsically social  qualities  of  liberty  and  equality  and 
democracy.  This  is  truer  now  than  ever  before  be- 
cause war  is  more  and  more  dehumanized  and  be- 
comes increasingly  a  matter  of  machinery  and  "effi- 
ciency." How  can  you  hope  for  peace  and  secure 
democracy  through  their  destruction? 

Has  The  Public  the  imagination  to  visualize  the 
horror  and  misery,  the  murders  and  devastations, 
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the  miUione  of  wrecked  homee  and  the  billions  of 
wasted  treasure  involved  in  those  two  innocent 
words  ^active  participation?''  Does  The  Pubuc 
believe  in  the  potency  of  force  or  of  fraternity? 
Does  it  believe  that  the  reaction  of  people  grouped 
into  nations  is  essentially  different  from  the  re- 
action of  these  same  people  as  individuals?  Does 
not  force  breed  resistance  and  aggression  breed  hate 
and  destruction  breed  vengeance?  Are  we  to  yield 
to  the  hypnosis  of  a  crowd  psychology  which  sees 
''a  Germany  no  longer  kept  within  bounds"  etc^  etc^ 
or  should  we  as  radicals,  if  not  as  a  nation,  have 
the  faith  to  try  the  golden  rule  and  the  courage  to 
risk  the  consequences? 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Marshall  i.  smrH. 

*  *    * 

Your  editorial  on  the  test  of  the  war  is  true  and 
very  brave,  exposing  you  to  fanatical  misunderstand- 
ing. To  hold  to  the  high  ideal  of  a  cause  is  to  enable 
it  to  persist  upon  that  plane  and  surely  the  address 
of  yesterday  gives  justification  to  the  attitude  forced 
upon  us  and  so  clearly  stated  by  the  President  who 
has  synchronized  your  own  statement  of  the  menace 
which  drove  us  to  participate  in  the  horrible  neces- 
sity of  the  war. 

■rVINQ  WIN8L0W, 

Secretary,  The  Anti-Imperialist  League. 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  15. 

CONSCRIPTION  AT  NORTHFORK,  CAL. 

This  is  a  small  mountain  precinct  in  Madera 
County,  Cal.  Congressman  Denver  S.  Church  rep- 
resents our  district.  He  voted  against  the  con* 
scription  law. 

Northfork  is  a  representative  precinct,  having 
three  power  plants.  Natural  Forest  Headquarters, 
stock-raches — a  little  village. 

There  were  39  boys  registered,  of  these  11  were 
aliens — 6  Spaniards,  8  Chinamen,  1  Frenchman,  and 
1  Austrian.  There  were  9  Indian  boys,  several  of 
whom  could  not  sign  their  names.  None  were 
voters  or  taxpayers. 

The  remaining  19  boys  were  natives  and  voters. 

Of  these  19  I  interviewed  14  to  get  their  views 
on  the  draft  and  the  volunteer  system.  I  asked: 
"Do  you  think  the  conscription  law  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed?" Ten  of  the  14  favored  repeal  and  4  were 
for  the  law  as  enacted. 

I  counseled  the  boys  to  register  and  obey  the 
law,  but  assured  them  of  their  constitutional  right 
of  petition. 

Northfork,  Cal  A.  w.  fssdekick. 

*  *    * 

If  it  is  shameful  for  the  individual  to  spy  on  his 
neighbor,  to  betray  his  host  and  break  his  given 
word,  then  the  mother  country  must  not  do  these 
things.  If  it  is  shameful  for  the  individual  to 
obtain  profit  through  fraud  or  threat,  or  to  secure 
it  by  violence,  then  the  mother-country  must  not  do 
those  things.  And  the  citizen,  if  he  be  a  patriot, 
cannot  and  must  not  permit  these  things,  or  approve 
of  them.  He  cannot  and  must  not  become  their 
accomplice,  or  their  agents  even  if  he  were  to  re- 
ceive for  it  the  wages  of  an  ambassador. — Paul 
Richard  in  ''To  the  Nations." 


BOOKS 
WAR  AND  DEMOCRACY. 

"atMji  ia  War-Tim*."     By  Harelock  Ellis.     Pobliaiied  hj 

Hottfffatoa  Miflin  k  Co..  Botton  mnd  New  York.     Price  %1M, 

The  name  of  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  has  held  an  hon- 
ored place  in  the  great  Republic  of  Letters  for  well 
nigh  quarter  of  a  century,  and  during  that  time  he 
has  brought  the  searchlight  of  a  keenly  critical  in- 
tellect to  bear  upon  almost  every  aspc^rt  of  human 
experience,  individual  and  social.  It  seems  there- 
fore singularly  appropriate  that  to-day,  when  the 
very  sub-stratum  of  traditional  thought  and  opinion 
is  being  rapidly  disintegrated  and  the  most  vener- 
able of  our  theories  of  human  nature  thrown  into 
the  melting-pot,  he  should  re-state  his  views  in  the 
light  of  the  mighty  conflagration  that  has  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  these  hitherto  unconceived-of 
changes. 

The  little  volume  now  under  consideration,  ''Es- 
says in  War-time,"  comprises  eighteen  edifying  dis- 
courses on  so  wide  a  variety  of  subjects  as  to  cover 
almost  the  whole  gamut  of  social  interests,  from 
the  evolution  theory  and  the  production  of  ability, 
to  the  problems  of  national  health  and  birth-control ; 
and  all  in  their  respective  relations  to  the  anticipated 
psychological  and  economic  effects  of  the  war.  In 
the  introduction  some  exceedingly  interesting  refer- 
ences are  made  to  the  Epistles  of  Erasmus  written 
400  years  ago,  and  again  to  the  opinions  of  a  cer- 
tain John  Rous  a  century  later,  both  having  bear- 
ings on  wars  of  those  days,  strikingly  similar  to  the 
reflections  which  might  well  be  supposed  to  occupy 
the  scholarly  mind  of  to-day. 

In  the  essay  entitled  "Evolution  and  War,**  the 
author  disposes  of  the  theory  which  holds  war  to 
be  a  biological  necessity,  by  showing  that  it  is  not 
even  suggested  by  Darwin,  and  is  repudiated  by 
"those  authorities  in  natural  history  who  speak  with 
most  knowledge."  It  is  of  course,  important  to  re- 
member that  the  ''struggle  for  existence"  has  always 
been  mainly  an  effort  at  adaptation  to  environment 
rather  than  a  war  of  extermination  between  mem- 
bers of  a  species;  and  though  Mr.  Ellis  does  not 
refer  either  to  Prince  Kropotkin  or  Professor  Hux- 
ley, the  well-known  "Mutual  aid  among  animals  and 
men"  might  be  quoted  as  proof  that  the  instinct 
towards  combination  and  helpfulness  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  factors  in  organic  evolution.  Not  less 
significant  is  Huxley's  famous  dictum  that  progress 
in  all  we  call  civilization  is  contingent  upon  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  cosmic  process, — a  substitution 
of  friendly  co-operation  for  the  competitive  struggle 
for  place  and  power. 

The  relation  of  war  to  eugenics, — ^the  inevitable 
deterioration  of  a  nation's  average  quality,  physical 
and  mental,  by  the  slaughter  of  its  most  promising 
members,  is  set  forth  convincingly.  The  question 
of  whether  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  morality  in 
warfare,  is  dealt  with  from  the  affirmative  point 
of  view  in  the  fourth  essay.  The  probable  effect  of 
the  eruption  of  feeling  that  is  now  taking  place, 
upon  the  Feminist  movement  and  the  future  political 
and  social  status  of  women,  is  regarded  sanely  from 
all  points  of  view,  including  that  of  the  essential 
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physiological  and  consequent  mental  differences  be- 
tween the  sexes.  The  bearing  also,  of  the  "The 
Great  Change"  upon  the  questions  of  marriage  and 
divorce,  the  white  slave  problem,  the  decline  of  the 
birth-rate,  etc.,  are  treated  in  a  manner  that  will 
compel  the  assent  of  whatever  is  in  the  reader  of 
sanctified  common-sense. 

The  essay  on  "War  and  Democracy,"  however,  is 
that  which  will  make  most  direct  appeal  to  the 
healthy-minded  American.  The  utter  incompatibility 
of  sabre-ratting  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  equality 
and  fraternity,  only  requires  consideration  to  be  at 
once  conceded.  But  in  stamping  out  the  disease  of 
militarism  the  danger  is  imminent  that  those  who 
undertake  the  work  may  catch  the  infection.  There 
is  therefore  every  reason  that  the  Allies  should  rig- 
orously exclude  from  their  minds  any  thought  of 
ostracizing  or  encircling  Germany.  For  this  will 
not  only  involve  the  cultivation  of  the  militaristic 
spirit  in  themselves,  but  will  inevitably  produce  the 
effect  which  always  follows  "shutting  down"  or  sup- 
pression. Combustible  gases  are  generated  which, 
instead  of  escaping  harmlessly,  are  accumulated  and 
compressed  and  made  ready  for  the  possible  explo- 
sion which  by  the  touch  of  a  child's  finger,  may  one 
day  be  made  a  grim  reality. 

"More  is  at  stake,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  quoting  the 
opinion  of  a  German  writer,  Rudolf  Goldscheid, 
"than  a  mere  question  of  national  rivalries;  democ- 
racy is  at  stake  and  the  whole  future  direction  of 
civilization."  If  in  the  spirit  suggested  By,  and 
strictly  limited  by,  those  words,  the  United  States 
with  her  allies,  can  pursue  the  work  of  liberation  on 
which  she  has  entered,  surely  the  great  heart  of  the 
Nation  will  go  with  her? 

ALEX.    114CKENDRICK. 


UNDERSTANDING  ATROCITIES. 

"The  Orowtli  of  a  Ltrend."  By  Femand  ran  Langen- 
bore.     Pnbluhed  bj  G.  P.  Potnam'i  Sons,  New  York.     Price 

Amidst  the  cataract  of  books  that  have  been  let 
loose  upon  the  world  as  the  result  of  thoughts  pro- 
voked by  the  great  war,  "The  Growth  of  a  Legend" 
is  not  only  full  of  psychological  interest,  but  points 
an  important  moral  to  all  sincere  men  and  women. 
The  truly  remarkable  feature  of  this  book  is  that 
though  written  by  a  Belgian  man  of  science,  it  may 
without  unduly  straining  the  meaning  of  words  be 
described  as  an  "apologia'*  for  Germany's  attitude 
towards  Belgium  and  her  consequent  actions  from 
the  moment  when  the  frontier  was  crossed  in  August, 
1914.  Were  it  not  indeed  that  we  must  respect  the 
dispassionate  and  purely  scientific  viewpoint  into 
which  M.  van  Langenhove  seems  almost  to  have 
forced  himself,  we  should  resent  the  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  the  actual  facts  of  vandalism,  slaughter 
of  civilians,  and  destruction  of  property,  which  in 
the  eyes  of  ordinary  common  sense  bespeak  a  bru- 
tality of  character  that  seems  almost  incredible. 

The  astonishing  fecundity  of  a  legendary  seed  is 
known  to  all  who  have  observed  its  rapid  growth. 
A  simple  story  told  in  the  morning,  especially  if  it 
bave  a  snap  of  the  interest  which  unfortunately  at- 
taches to  scandal,  will  run  quickly  from  ear  to  ear 
And  return  in  the  evening  to  its  originater  in  an 


absolutely  unrecognizable  form,  without  conscious 
falsification  on  tiie  part  of  any  of  those  through 
whose  minds  it  has  passed.  Moreover,  the  inaccu- 
racy with  which  even  highly  intelligent  people  will 
observe  the  simplest  happenings,  and  the  constant 
tendency  for  the  mental  presentations  of  such  hap- 
penings to  wander  further  from  truth  with  the  lapse 
of  time,  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  The 
author  tells  of  certain  experiments  made  at  the 
Congress  of  Psychology  at  Gottingen,  proving  that 
the  ratio  of  true  to  false  descriptions  of  an  extra- 
ordinary event  is  usually  about  5  or  6  per  cent. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  such  scientific  facts  that  M. 
van  Langenhove  seeks  to  qualify  the  condemnation 
meted  out  to  the  German  army  in  its  treatment  of 
Belgium.  The  German  mind,  he  says,  had  been  ob- 
sessed by  recollections  of  the  war  in  1870,  during 
which  the  German  soldiers  had  suffered  much  from 
"Francs-tireurs"  or  civilian  free-lances,  shooting 
from  behind  hedges,  or  the  shutters  of  apparently 
untenanted  houses.  They  therefore  had  fears  of 
similar  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Belgian  civilians, 
but  carrying  with  them  as  they  did  a  proclamation 
by  the  German  Commander-in-Chief,  apologizing  to 
the  Belgian  people  for  the  unavoidable  intrusion 
on  their  territory,  begging  a  free  passage  for  the 
troops,  and  promising  liberal  payment  for  accidental 
damage  done,  such  fears  were  held  in  abeyance.  The 
Belgian  Army,  however,  conscious  of  its  numerical 
inferiority,  posted  itself  on  the  frontier  and,  "con- 
cealed by  the  topographical  features  of  the  country, 
welcomed  the  enemy  with  a  lively  fusillade.  A  feel- 
ing of  anger  naturally  associated  itself  with  the 
first  surprise  of  the  German  soldiers.  Who  could 
have  fired  upon  them?  It  could  only  have  been  the 
civilian  population." 

Thus  the  legend  of  the  treachery  of  Belgian  civ- 
ilians began.  It)  quickly  grew  until  it  included  the 
Catholic  clergy  as  instigators  of  the  civilian  upris- 
ing. Not  much  time  was  required  for  tales  to  get 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  telling  of  unspeakable 
cruelties  by  the  Belgian  people  to  wounded  Germans. 
These  were  printed  in  full  by  German  newspapers, 
and  believed.  The  new  contingents  of  the  German 
army  arrived  with  their  imaginations  inflamed  by 
those  tales  of  horror,  and  with  whatever  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  is  permitted  to  a  soldier  soured 
within  him  to  the  point  of  fermentation.  When 
finally  the  German  Chancellor  in  addressing  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Associated  Press  frankly  accepted 
these  legends  as  truth;  and  the  Kaiser  in  his  letter 
to  President  Wilson  Sept.  8,  1914,  gave  them  the 
highest  official  sanction  by  uttering  a  protest  against 
"this  way  of  conducting  the  war,  the  most  barbarous 
known  to  history,"  the  psychological  wind-storm 
was  at  its  point  of  highest  pressure.  The  German 
soldiery  believed  they  were  dealing  with  a  people 
in  whom  the  tiger,  the  serpent,  the  fox  and  the 
primeval  savage  still  predominated,  and  with  whom 
humane  methods  would  be  worse  than  useless. 

Such  are  the  considerations  by  which  M.  van 
Langenhove  seeks  charitably  to  convince  his  readers 
that  Germany  has  been  the  victim  of  an  avalanche 
of  legendary  untruths.  That  the  tales  of  cruelty 
and  treachery  by  the  Belgian  civilians  were  un- 
founded, is  demonstrated  in  the  second  Chapter.  A 
Catholic  Society  in  Germany  aroused  to  indignation 
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by  the  odioui  charge  levelled  against  the  Clergy 
of  Belgium,  demanded  of  the  German  Government 
inquiries  as  to  the  truth  of  certain  allegations. 
Fear  of  internal  dissension  along  religious  cleavages 
compelled  the  Government  to  institute  these  in- 
quiries, with  the  result  that  in  every  case  they  were 
proved  to  be  utterly  baseless  as  regards  the  Belgian 
d^i^iry*  the  implication  being  that  they  were  equally 
without  foundation  where  others  were  concerned. 

The  book  is  full  of  interest,  is  not  unduly  long, 
and  should  commend  itself  to  all  who  have  that  in- 
stinct, which  by  cultivation  becomes  a  passion,  and 
which  prompts  to  a  desire  to  see  the  wheels  go  round 
which  underlie  all  human  action: — ^to  the  people 
who  are  not  satisfied  with  facts  only,  but  who  want 
to  understand. 

ALEX.    MACKENDRICK. 

*     *      * 

One  of  those  ladies  who  go  about  asking,  "Why  arc  yon 
not,  in  khaki?"  was  passing  near  a  farm,  when  she  saw  a  man 
sitting  milking  a  cow.  "Why  are  yon  not  at  the  front?"  she 
demanded.    •'Why,  ye  see,  ma'am,  we  get  the  milk  at  this  end." 

*     *     * 
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h  the  War  for  Democracy 

To  retain  every  liberty  we  now  possess 
and  gain  all  we  can  should  be  the  aim 
of  every  lover  of  Democracy. 
These  are  trying  days  for  Democracy. 
Despotic  autocracy  would  rule  the  world. 
You  will  get  the  truth  only  in  those  mag- 
azines that  are  not  afraid  and  that  are 
not  swayed  by  sensationalism. 
COLE'S  REVIEW  is  a  militant,  ag- 
gressive weekly.  If  you  stand  for  Dem- 
ocracy, you  will  be  pleased  with  it. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

COLE'S  REVIEW,  Peoria,  Illinois 
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Small  clMrified  adTertlseiiieiitt  we  will  iascft  fai  Tke 
at  the  rate  of  So  a  word,  caih  witk  order. 

Sttbaeribert  who  want  to  btty  or  eell  eeifthing  whiai 
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Editorial 


There  is  as  yet  no  public  evidence  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Allies  are  meeting  the  Rus- 
sian demand  for  clarification  of  terms.  If  it 
is  true  that  the  Russian  leaders  of  opinion 
generally  are  acquainted  with  secret  treaties 
that  they  want  revised,  it  may  be  taken  for 
certain  that  the  acquiescence  which  amount- 
ed to  evasion  will  not  carry  Russians  back  to 
the  front.  Probably  the  whole  progranmie  of 
arrangements  is  being  recast.  This  war  is 
mother  ;of  profound  domestic  transforma- 
tion ;  it  would  be  strange  if  the  whole  concep- 
tion of  international  relationships  has  not 
undergone  evolution.  Nationalist  ambitions 
regarding  either  territory  or  trade,  become 
petty  when  measured  against  the  events  of 
the  past  two  years.  The  Russian  attitude 
leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  Russian  inten- 
tions. Continued  participation  depends  upon 
the  possibility  of  attaining  the  right  kind  of 
peace,  and  the  terms  of  that  peace  can  no 
longer  be  the  guarded  secrets  of  European 

chancelleries. 

*     *     * 

Mr.  Root's  expressions  of  sympathy  with 
Russia  and  with  the  war  aims  enunciated  by 
the  new  democracy  there  are  admirable.  But 
it  is  not  enough  that  this  sympathy  should  be 
expressed  in  graceful  phrases  by  a  trained 
diplomat  whose  sincerity  in  this  direction  is 
open  to  question  by  the  people  of  his  own 
country.  Not  only  the  new  Russia,  but  the 
liberals  of  every  country,  and  of  America 
most  of  all,  are  waiting  for  a  sign  that  the 
American  Government  not  only  shares  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Russian  peace  for- 
mula, but  stands  ready  to  co-operate  with 
Russia  for  a  peace  equally  intolerant  of  po- 
litical imperialism  by  Germany  and  of  eco- 
nomic or  political  imperialism  by  any  of  the 
Allies.  The  present  Russian  Government 
may  collapse  tomorrow.  Even  if  Washing- 
ton foresaw  such  a  collapse  and  held  the 
Russian  military  power  as  a  negligible  asset, 
it  would  still  win  a  victory  of  paramount  im- 


portance by  proclaiming  hearty  acquiescence 
in  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Russian  for- 
mula. Such  an  acquiescence  would  vitalize 
liberal  forces  in  every  allied  country  that  are 
now  half-hearted  and  doubting. 

*  *     * 

Americans  of  Hberal  tendency— and  there 
are  many  of  them— can  only  consent  to  war 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  perpetuating 
international  justice.  We  have  as  little  inter- 
est as  the  Russians  in  remaking  the  map  of 
the  world  to  satisfy  the  old  imperialist  ambi- 
tions. To  curb  the  vicious  German  expan- 
sionists is  one  thing.  So  long  as  that  menace 
exists,  there  will  be  absolutely  no  limit  to 
our  sacrifice.  But  Americans  quite  frankly 
have  no  interest  in  the  winning  of  irredentas 
or  the  extension  of  colonial  possessions.  We 
want  a  world  in  which  national  cupidity 
seeking  the  privilege  of  exploiting  weaker 
peoples  has  received  its  death  blow.  The 
mutuality  of  justice  is  as  certain  as  that  of 
aggression.  Russia's  attitude  is  having  its 
inevitable  effect  on  Austria,  shown  in  the  lat- 
ter's  increasing  dissociation  from  Germany 
and  preparation  for  peace  on  the  basis  of  a 
liberal  federalism. 

*  *     * 

Usually  fair  in  its  comment,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  deviates  from  its  customary 
course  in  its  issue  of  June  21  in  discussing 
democratic  opposition  to  Mayor  Mitchel.  ^jt 
quotes  garbled  extracts  from  remarks  of  vari- 
ous speakers  at  the  dinner  of  the  Municipal 
Ownership  League,  and  facetiously  declares 
that  these  show  Mitchel's  respectability  to  be 
what  makes  him  objectionable.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  and  most 
of  the  speakers  had  made  clear  that  the 
Mayor  has  offended  in  more  serious  ways. 
There  was  the  incident,  for  instance,  of  his 
pre-election  promise  to  the  Lower  Rents  So- 
ciety, which  he  hastened  to  violate  after  elec- 
tion.    For  some  reason  the  Evening  Post 
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failed  to  quote  the  story  told  by  Chairman 
Leubusdher  concerning  the  Mayor's  meeting 
with  Senator  Ogden  Mills,  wherein  he  as- 
sured the  Senator  that  he  was  going  to  "can" 
the  proposition  of  these  Lower  Rents  Society 
cranks.  And  it  neglected  to  repeat  the  state- 
ments of  other  speakers  laying  emphasis  on 
how  he  had  violated  his  pledge,  in  accordance 
with  the  assurance  given  Senator  Mills.  Hav- 
ing failed  to  refer  to  this  incident  at  all,  tiie 
Post  necessarily  gave  its  readers  a  wrong 
impression  of  the  remarks  of  another  speaker 
who  declared  that  he  would  not  support  the 
Mayor  if  he  adopted  the  Ten  C!onmiandments 
as  his  platform.  All  who  heard  the  talk  un- 
derstood that  a  pledge  to  support  the  Ten 
Conmiandments  would  be  subject  to  reason- 
able doubt  if  given  by  one  who  had  violated 
a  pledge  to  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a 
local  referendum  on  untaxing  improvements. 
Yet  the  Post  construed  the  Mayor's  offense 
to  be  not  bad  faith  but  respectability.  Is  it 
respectable  to  break  a  proper  promise  to  a 
radical  organization? 


to  overthrow  labor's  legislative  safeguards 
under  cover  of  war  necessity.  It  is  only  rea- 
sonable to  look  to  him  to  exert  his  influence 
to  block  this  latest  underhanded  attempt  to 
accomplish  what  he  has  condemned. 
*    *    * 

By  a  vote  of  162,054  against  144,544,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Washington  adopted  an 
act  in  1914.  By  a  two  to  one  vote  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  it.  But 
now,  by  a  vote  of  five  to  four,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  nullified  it.  The 
adverse  majority  of  one  overrides  the  major- 
ity of  17,510.  The  act  was  one  forbidding 
collection  of  fees  from  workers  for  obtaining 
employment.  Regardless  of  its  merits,  it  was 
clearly  wanted  by  the  voters  of  Washington. 
Of  twelve  judges  who  passed  upon  it  six  were 
convinced  of  its  constitutionality.  With  no 
question  as  to  the  popular  will  and  much 
question  concerning  legal  justification  for  its 
nullification,  why  should  there  be  more  power 
in  five  men  holding  seats  on  the  Supreme 
Bench,  than  in  162,054  voters? 


The  Adamson  eight  hour  law  is  urged  by 
the  railroads  as  one  reason  why  they  should 
be  allowed  a  fifteen  per  cent,  increase  in 
rates.  Now  comes  Clifford  Thome,  State 
Railroad  Commissioner  of  Iowa,  and  sliows 
that  the  increased  expense  put  upon  tiie  rail- 
roads by  this  law  amounts  to  less  than  two 
per  cent,  of  their  revenue.  Moreover,  the 
railroads  themselves  had  agreed  to  abide  by 
the  Adamson  law,  before  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  it,  as  a  patriotic  contribution  toward 
national  security.  Now  it  seems  that  they 
want  their  patriotic  contribution  repaid  with 
manifold  interest.  Will  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  allow  it? 


The  food-^jontrol  bill,  as  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  contains  a  section 
easily  construable  as  prohibitive  of  strikes. 
The  record  of  the  courts  shows  that  many 
judges  may  be  depended  upon  to  so  under- 
stand the  bill.  It  is  furthermore  significant 
that  the  House  rejected  a  proposed  aniend- 
m^it  by  Congressman  Keating  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  not  affect  the  right  to  strike  as 
defined  in  the  Clayton  act.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  such  an  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate.  President  Wilson  but 
recently  condemned  the  efforts  being  made 


If  the  excess  profit  tax  on  business  is  no 
violation  of  the  constitutional  direct  tax  pro- 
vision, then  by  what  reasoning  would  it  be  a 
violation  to  levy  a  Federal  tax  on  profits  that 
come  from  holding  unimproved  land? 

*  *    * 

If  a  shortage  in  coal  production  justifies 
governmental  seizure  of  coal  producing  lands, 
why  does  not  shortage  in  food  production 
justify  similar  confiscation  of  all  land  with- 
held from  use  which  could  produce  food? 
And  why  does  it  not  justify  opening  up,  re- 
gardless of  the  owners'  wishes,  of  all  land 
on  which  wealth  of  any  kind  may  be  pro- 
duced? 

*  *     * 

If  some  knowledge  of  history  were  made  a 
qualification  for  appointment  either  upon  the 
judicial  bench  or  on  the  police  force,  judges 
and  policemen  would  know  better  than  to  ar- 
rest or  convict  persons  for  public  expression 
of  their  opinions,  whatever  they  may  be. 
They  would  know  then  that  to  meet  any  prop- 
aganda with  force  instead  of  reason,  while 
unpleasant  for  the  propagandist  is  helpful  to 
propaganda.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  a 
woeful  amount  of  ignorance  of  history  among 
New  York  City's  magistrates  and  higher  ju- 
diciary as  well  as  among  its  police  and  na- 
tional guardsmen.    They  hope  by  arresting 
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speakers  and  breaking  up  meetings  to  accom- 
plish what  every  tjrranny  known  to  history 
has  failed  to  do.  The  same  seems  to  apply  to 
the  oflScials  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
have  interfered  with  the  suffrage  pickets  at 
the  White  House.  Though  these  pickets  have 
resorted  to  bad  methods  of  propaganda  for  a 
good  cause,  the  way  the  officials  have  met 
them  is  worse.  And  even  higher  up,  in  the 
Post  Office  Department,  there  are  bureaucrats 
who  could  profitably  take  a  high  school  course 
in  those  periods  of  history  wherein  it  was 
attempted  to  prevent  through  censorship 
spread  of  ideas  and  activity  of  political 
movements. 

*  *    » 

Nation-wide  prohibition  is  included  in  the 
food-control  bill  which  has  passed  the  House. 
So  be  it.  But  if  it  brings  no  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  benefits  predicted  by  its  advo- 
cates, it  must  increase  land  values  enormous- 
ly. At  the  same  time  it  raises  another  issue. 
Some  means  must  be  devised  to  secure  $600,- 
000,000  of  Federal  revenue  which  the  tax 
on  liquor  was  expected  to  yield.  Two  ways 
are  open  to  Congress.  One  is  to  put  more 
burdens  on  industry.  The  other  is  to  tax 
land  values.  If  it  does  not  tax  land  values, 
increased  land  prices  due  to  prohibition  will 
force  workers  who  have  never  spent  a  penny 
for  drink,  to  pay  higher  rents  and  at  the 
same  time  contribute  to  the  revenue  deficit. 
For  them  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic  will 
bring  economic  loss.  If  that  happens  prohi- 
bition will  be  discredited  in  spite  of  all  the 
good  it  may  do  in  putting  an  end  to  intemper- 
ance. Prohibitionists  should  be  among  the 
first  to  realize  the  danger  to  their  cause. 
They  can  avert  it  by  joining  with  advocates 
of  land  value  taxation  in  insisting  that  Con- 
gress adopt  that  method  of  providing  for  the 
prospective  deficit. 

*  *     * 

Closer  co-operation  between  Congress  and 
tiie  executive  departments  and  therefore  a 
greater  measure  of  democratic  control  is  the 
object  of  a  bill  introduced  in  Congress  by 
Senator  George  P.  McLean  of  Connecticut. 
By  its  terms,  cabinet  officers  would  be 
seated  in  Congress  with  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  debate  on  matters  affecting  their 
respective  departments.  They  would  also 
be  subject  to  interpellation  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  in  the  House  and  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays  in  the  Senate.    While  this  ar- 


rangement would  demand  more  of  a  Cabinet 
officer's  time  than  it  would  be  either  wise 
or  necessary  to  demand,  it  could  easily  be 
modified  in  detail  to  provide  for  the  giving 
by  Cabinet  officers  of  say  four  hours  a  week 
to  participation  in  Congressional  discus- 
sions and  the  answering  of  Congressional  in- 
terpellations. A  similar  proposal  was  urged 
recently  in  the  pages  of  The  Pubuc,  as  a 
means  of  providing  every  Congressman 
witii  the  facts  required  for  intelligent  dis- 
cussion and  action.  These  facts  are  now 
transmitted  in  private  to  tiie  chairmen  of 
important  committees  or  to  small  favored 
groups  of  Congressmen.  The  opposition,  in 
particular,  is  left  without  knowledge  on 
which  to  base  its  criticism.  Executive  de- 
partments and  the  public  interest  often 
suffer  from  the  opposition  or  indifference  of 
uninformed  Congressmen,  while  in  other  in- 
stances executive  policies  are  indorsed  or 
tolerated  because  Congressmen  who  might 
be  inclined  to  oppose  them  refrain  for  lack 
of  knowledge.  No  doctrinaire  adherence  to 
the  principle  of  separate  legislative  and 
executive  functions  should  be  permitted  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  favorable  consideration 
for  this  greatly-needed  innovation.  It  is  the 
least  degree  of  executive  responsibility  that 
we  can  safely  provide  in  these  days  of  the 
all-powerful  State. 

The  Latest  in  Censorship 

It  looks  as  though  the  cry  of  "sedition"  is 
to  be  made  a  pretext  to  hamper  any  move- 
ment causing  discomfort  to  plutocracy.  There 
is  no  other  way  to  explain  the  efforts  in  North 
Dakota  to  construe  as  seditious  the  campaign 
carried  on  by  the  Non-Partisan  Farmers' 
League  to  meet  war  expenses  through  con- 
scription of  wealth.  So  far  no  official  has 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  make  this  charge  a 
pretext  for  arrest  of  any  speaker,  but  reac- 
tionary papers  are  urging  that  course,  and  it 
need  occasion  no  surprise  should  it  be  done. 

In  Texas,  where  the  Farmers  and  Laborers 
Protective  Association  has  become  formid- 
able, an  effort  has  been  made  to  invoke  a 
Federal  act  in  its  forcible  suppression  by 
bringing  the  false  charge  that  it  is  an  organi- 
zation formed  to  oppose  the  draft.  And, 
what  is  worse,  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  assumed  tiie  function  of  passing  upon 
each  edition  of  its  organ,  the  HaUettsviUe 
Rebelf  before  admitting  it  to  tiie  mail.    This 
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is  made  evident  in  the  following  order  pub- 
lished in  the  Hallettsville  New  Era  of  June 
12: 

"Washington,  D.  C,  June  7,  3:80  p.  m. 
Postmaster, 

HallettsviUe,  Tex. 

Submit  to  this  office  future  copies  of  The  Rebel, 
published  at  your  place,  for  instructions,  before  ac- 
cepting for  mailing. 

ToAUASr— Solicitor." 

This  is  even  wqrse  than  the  late  Russian 
censorship.  The  Russian  censor  would  bvt 
black  out  the  passage  in  the  paper  to  which 
he  took  exception  and  let  the  rest  go.  But 
the  postal  censorship  would  hold  up  a  whole 
issue.  The  publishers  of  The  Rebel  truly 
comment  on  the  Department's  action : 

This  is  the  most  remarkable  form  of  censorship 
the  world  knows,  where  the  postmaster  general  be- 
comes the  managing  editor  of  The  Rebel  with  author- 
ity to  waste-basket  an  entire  edition  of  25,000  copies 
each  time  any  large  or  small  article  therein  does  not 
conform  to  his  idea  as  to  how  a  Socialist  newspaper 
should  be  conducted,  involving  a  delay  for  each  issue 
or  from  two  to  three  weeks,  even  if  it  is  approved. 

The  Rebel  and  the  organization  it  repre- 
sents have  been  fighting  landlordism  in  the 
State,  especially  in  the  rural  districts.  That 
the  landed  interests  wish  to  suppress  the  agi- 
tation is  natural.  But  can  the  Post  Office 
Department  afford  to  let  itself  be  used  as 
their  instrument? 

Testing  a  Dream 

There  are  persons  styled  "dreamers  and 
theorists,"  who  believe  that  men  would  be 
safer  if  governments  protected  them  less. 
They  are  usually  pushed  aside  by  practical 
men  with  the  information  that  when  the  mil- 
lennium comes  their  ideas  may  be  tried,  but 
so  long  as  human  nature  remains  as  it  is,  it 
were  best  that  there  be  no  relaxation  of  the 
grip  of  government  on  tiie  individual. 

But  now  there  comes  strange  news  of  a 
people  suddenly  released  from  the  firm  grip 
of  autocracy,  who  have  had  no  time  to  change 
their  nature,  and  who,  nevertheless,  are  show- 
ing no  stronger  disposition  to  infringe  upon 
their  neighbors'  rights  than  when  the  strong 
Hand  of  the  law  seemed  to  be  all  that  prevent- 
ed them.  The  New  York  Herald  of  June  20 
reproduces  a  private  message  from  Petrograd 
from  Charles  R.  Crane  of  the  American 
Mission  to  Russia.  Mr.  Crane  is  a  practical 
man,  and,  though  broad,  democratic  and  lib- 
eral, has  never  been  classed  among  dreamers 


and  theorists.  Yet  he  describes  conditions  in 
Petrograd  as  follows : 

The  First  of  May  demonstration  was  remarkable. 
Notwithstanding  a  great  deal  of  inflammatory  ora- 
tory and  speaking  aU  through  the  streets,  there  was 
not  a  particle  of  brutality.  The  crowds  were  entirely 
orderly  and  good-natured.  The  actual  government 
is  practically  a  peaceful  anarchy.  There  is  no 
method  of  enforcing  its  decrees  except  by  persuasion 
and  consultation,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  very  order- 
ly government  and  without  the  use  of  force  through 
soldiers  or  policemen,  and  the  jail  doors  are  wide 
open.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  wander  around  the 
streets  anywhere  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
It  is  a  most  impressive  picture.  Out  through  tiie 
country  the  people  generally  recognize  their  respon- 
sibility and  carry  out  in  a  simple  way  work  formerly 
done  by  officials.  The  people  seem  to  get  along  with- 
out any  of  the  old  symbols,  such  as  the  Emi>eror,  the 
flag,  the  national  hymn,  and  even  the  cross  of  St 
Sophia. 

All  this  may  seem  a  vindication  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  Tolstoy,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  be  sure 
of  that.  No  doubt  the  people  are  inspired  at 
present  with  a  great  hope.  They  look  to  the 
revolution  to  abolish  involuntary  poverty,  the 
chief  cause  of  crime.  This  has  not  yet  been 
done,  but  to  the  confident  expectation  that  it 
will  soon  be  an  acpomplished  fact,  may  well 
be  attributed  the  spirit,  affecting  even  the 
morally  weak  ones,  which  has  created  the  con- 
ditions described  by  Mr.  Crane.  Whether 
these  will  continue  must  depend  on  the 
promptness  and  extent  to  which  their  hopes 
will  be  realized.  The  news  that  great  estates 
are  to  be  broken  up  and  natural  opportunities 
opened  to  all  who  will  use  them,  is  somewhat 
of  an  assurance  against  disappointment  But 
if  too  long  delayed,  it  need  cause  no  surprise 
should  disorder  and  violence  begin.  A  vital 
part  of  Tolstoy's  philosophy  was  the  restora- 
tion to  all  men  of  equal  rights  to  the  use  of 
the  earth.  Until  Russia  does  that  there  will 
be  a  serious  defect  in  her  democracy  which 
may  easily  prove  fatal. 

Wilson  vs.  Autocracy 

President  Wilson  has  again  justified  the 
faith  of  the  plain  people  who  returned  him  to 
ofHce.  He  is  not  a  revolutionist  in  method; 
in  our  eagerness  we  sometimes  grow  im- 
patient and  some  of  us  doubt.  On  the  battle 
front  of  democracy  his  is  the  more  prosaic 
task  of  bringing  up  the  main  body  and  con- 
solidating advances  won  by  more  daring  but 
less  responsible  leaders.  Recent  develop- 
ments at  Washington  demonstrate  again  that 
his  face  is  set  against  privilege,  that  he  is 
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something  more  than  a  champion  of  the  dem- 
ocratic political  tradition  tiiat  has  failed  so 
lamentably  to  make  men  free  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name.  The  Public  was  one  of  the  first 
to  chronicle  the  fact  of  Big  Business  having 
enlisted  for  the  war  and  the  passing  into  the 
hands  of  commercial  and  industrial  execu- 
tives of  governmental  powers  incident  to  our 
mobilization.  The  facts  were  set  down  with 
misgivings,  but  with  an  assurance  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  still  held  the  reins.  It  has  been 
a  situation  at  Washington  that  seemed  to 
threaten  much  of  evil  and  very  little  of  the 
progress  toward  socialization  that  has  been 
hailed  abroad  as  one  of  the  mitigations  of 
war.  Given  the  war,  with  a  multitude  of 
tasks  requiring  quick  action  by  experts,  we 
could  only  accept  at  its  face  value  the  profes- 
sions of  a  willingness  to  serve  that  came  from 
men  and  organizations  whom  we  distrusted, 
and  alertly  await  the  course  of  events.  The 
inevitable  has  transpired:  Mr.  Peabody's 
Committee  on  Coal  Production  in  the  Advis- 
ory Commission  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  has  proposed  a  contract  price  for 
coal  that  would  multiply  by  nearly  three  the 
normal  profits  of  the  operators;  the  Steel 
Corporation,  conspicuous  among  our  indus- 
trial volunteers,  proposes  a  Red  Cross  divi- 
dend on  the  one  hand  and  an  exorbitant  price 
for  steel  on  the  other;  the  railroads  have 
failed  utterly  to  grapple  adequately  with  the 
car  shortage  and  the  anarchistic  scramble 
for  advantage  between  road  and  road,  shipper 
and  shipper,  commodity  and  commodity. 

PresWent  Wilson  chose  the  only  possible 
course  when  he  accepted  the  offer  of  our  great 
industrial  executives  to  nationalize  our  basic 
industries  on  a  basis  of  patriotism  and  ser- 
vice. Pending  the  outcome,  he  has  armed 
the  Government  to  cope  with  the  situation 
that  was  sure  to  ensue  and  that  is  now  upon 
us.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  after  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  fuel  and  transpor- 
tation problem,  comes  in  with  a  recommenda- 
tion for  government  operation  of  railroads 
and  coal  mines.  Secretary  Daniels  rejects 
Mr.  Peabody's  offer  of  coal  at  $2.95  a 
ton  at  the  mine  and  insists  on  deliv- 
eries at  $2.25  a  ton.  (Producers  have 
been  glad  to  take  $2.85  a  ton  for  the 
same  coal  delivered  at  tidewater  after 
they  themselves  have  paid  $1.40  a  ton  freight 
charges.)  Similarly,  Secretary  Daniels, 
armed  with  the  power  to  commandeer,  has 
reduced  the  price  of  oil  from  $1.85  a  barrel  to 


85  cents.  Mr.  Hoover  is  to  have  full  power 
to  deal  with  the  food  situation  as  drastically 
as  the  public  welfare  requires,  which  means 
very  drastically  indeed.  Says  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  a 
newspaper  never  yet  suspected  of  "subver- 
sive" tendencies:  "It  can  be  said  also  that 
Big  Business,  in  attempting  negotiations 
along  lines  of  their  own  suggestion,  have  run 
up  against  a  stone  wall  in  dealing  with  the 
men  who  have  been  selected  by  the  White 
House.  The  railroad  situation,  the  coal  situ- 
ation, and  the  row  which  has  been  stirred  up 
over  a  steel  shipbuilding  plan,  which  called 
for  $95  steel,  have  all  driven  this  message 
home.  There  has  come  on  top  of  these  de- 
velopments the  determinatfbn  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  place  Mr.  Hoover  in  power  as  food 
administrator  and  give  him  a  free  hand  re- 
gardless of  the  attacks  made  upon  such  a  sys- 
tem of  food  administration  by  middlemen, 
hoarders  and  speculators.  The  President  has 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  such  classes  of  men  and 
they  have  not  found  the  slightest  sympathy 
on  seeking  interviews  with  Mr.  Hoover. 
They  have  found  him  a  man  who  has  told 
them  frankly  that  he  is  determined  to  accom- 
plish a  single  end,  serve  the  people  and  the 
country.  There  has  been  more  of  this  going 
on  than  the  public  has  any  knowledge  about, 
but  all  the  information  has  been  before  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  his  cabinet." 

Only  the  superficial  will  see  in  these  devel- 
opments cause  for  outraged  denunciation  of 
the  captains  of  business  who  have  failed  so 
lamentably.  That  they  have  tried  to  subordi- 
nate motives  of  profit  to  motives  of  service, 
that  scores  of  volunteer  business  men  have 
done  and  are  doing  big  things  in  a  big  spirit 
at  Washington,  only  the  most  jaundiced  will 
doubt.  The  fault  for  their  failure  is  not 
theirs.  It  is  the  fault  of  an  economic  ar- 
rangement under  which  the  organizers  and 
engineers  of  industry, — ^the  men  who  make 
dreams  come  true  in  the  field  of  production 
and  distribution, — ^have  been  able  to  win  their 
opportunity  only  by  becoming  subservient  to 
groups  of  profiteering  bankers, — ^by  first 
swearing  allegiance  to  a  social  order  based  on 
privilege.  Not  less  than  the  great  artist  who 
perforce  accepts  the  offensive  patronage  of 
rich  vulgarians,  is  the  organizer  or  en- 
gineer of  American  industry  the  victim  of  a 
social  system  that  exalts  not  the  creative, 
but  the  possessive  instinct.  And  he  has 
worked  in  this  poisoned  atmosphere  J^d  long, 
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and  too  unquestioninjrly,  to  permit  of  a  com- 
plete change  in  motivation  now.  As  for  the 
men  who  rule  them  from  directors'  rooms 
and  banking  offices,  to  forego  private  advan- 
tage at  this  time  would  be  to  repudiate  ut- 
terly the  carefuUy-built-up  philosophy  by 
which  they  and  their  class,  aided  by  the 
schools  and  the  preachei^,  have  rationalized 
their  motives  and  justified  the  established 
order.  They  are  men  so  nurtured  in  privi- 
lege, so  accustomed  to  looking  upon  their  con- 
trol of  the  nation's  necessities  as  a  sacred 
trust  for  which  no  payment  could  be  too  gen- 
erous; so  certain  that  civilization  endures 
and  multitudes  live  because  their  superior 
wisdom  and  talent  are  given  free  play;  so 
habituated  in  motives  and  impulses  of  exploi- 
tation smd  selfish  advantage,  that  not  the 
warmest  wave  of  patriotic  feeling  could 
purge  those  motives  and  impulses  for  the 
performance  of  such  service  as  the  country 
now  needs. 

And  so  it  is  a  welcome  relief  to  turn  from 
the  patriotic  effusions  and  professions  .of 
support  for  the  President  so  ccmmion  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  the  following  pious  lament,  ut- 
tered more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  by  the 
misunderstood  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  Said  Mr.  Rea  anent  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Federal  Trade  Ck>mmis- 
sion : 

I  regret  that  at  a  time  like  this,  when  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  and  the  shippers  are  exerting 
everjr  effort  to  main  the  railroads  of  the  greatest 
possible  use  to  the  Government  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  should 
make  such  far-reaching  recommendations  respect- 
ing the  railroads,  based  on  what  is  evidently  an 
incomplete  investigation. 

Let  us  leave  Mr.  Rea  to  the  sadness  of  dis- 
illusion, and  in  thanking  Providence  for 
Woodrow  Wilson  express  the  confidence  we 
feel  that  in  more  fundamental  matters  as  well 
he  will  strike  still  stronger  blows  against 
domestic  privilege  and  autocracy.  It  is  for 
American  liberals  to  aid  him  by  formulating 
at  this  time  a  minimum  programme  of  those 
reforms  that  both  the  national  efficiency  and 
the  national  self-respect  of  a  nation  fighting 
for  democracy  demand  should  be  carried 
through  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Such 
a  programme  must  be  not  only  formulated, 
but  formulated  in  workable  terms  of  speci- 
fication, and  it  must  then  have  the  insistent 
support  of  organized  farmers  and  wage  earn- 
ers,— of  all  who  see  this  as  a  crisis  for  de- 
mocracy at  home  as  well  as  abroad.    By  dis- 


crediting precedent  and  destrojring  inertia, 
as  well  as  by  advertising  democracy  on  a  new 
and  grander  scale,  this  war  presents  to  radi- 
cals the  great  opportunity.  Can  they  subor- 
dinate their  own  differences,  their  tempera- 
mental smtipathy  to  co-operation  among 
themsdves, — sufficiently  to  grasp  it? 

Prussianism  Undefiled 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Ros- 
ter, president  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Conmierce,  for  such  a  glimpse  behind  the 
scenes  as  is  seldom  permitted  by  those  who 
administer  our  invisible  government  Fred- 
erick the  Great  had  a  formula  for  main- 
taining an  appearsmce  of  personal  democracy 
and  of  devotion  to  popular  religious  and  so- 
cial fetiches  which  he  passed  on  to  Prussian 
princelings  in  letters  of  an  amazing  frank- 
ness and  csoiicism.  Just  so  our  financial  and 
industrial  autocrats  have  been  careful  to  con- 
ceal their  belief  that  they  are  ordained  of 
God  to  control  our  economic  and  political 
destinies.  Not  so  Mr.  Roster.  He  returns  to 
San  Francisco  and  sends  for  the  reporters. 

"I  have  just  been  in  New  York  taking  part 
in  a  serious  conference  of  some  of  the  great 
industrial  leaders  of  this  country,"  begins 
Mr.  Roster,  himself  a  maker  of  barrels.  "I 
find  that  among  the  leaders  in  finance  and 
industry  there  is  full  realization  of  the 
seriousness  of  our  country's  present  posi- 
tion." 

But  all  shall  be  well : 

"The  services  of  those  who  are  at  the  head 
of  the  great  industrial  institutions  are  being 
offered  without  stint  to  the  Government,  and 
the  Government  fortunately  is  beginning  to 
avail  itself  thereof." 

Before  we  proceed  let  it  be  explained  that 
Mr.  Roster,  as  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Conmierce,  had  raised  a  fund  of  a  million 
dollars  to  fight  unionism  and  establish  "open 
shop"  conditions  in  San  Francisco.  He  is 
the  chief  support  of  District  Attorney  Fick- 
ert,  first  put  into  office  by  the  United  Rail- 
roads and  the  tenderloin  to  defeat  Heney 
and  stop  the  bribery  prosecution,  and  now 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  labor  leaders 
charged  with  bombing  a  preparedness  par- 
ade. Nor  has  he  faltered  since  The  BuUetm 
caught  Fickert's  chief  witness  in  an  attempt 
to  procure  perjured  testimony.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  Uiat  he  should  refer  to  these  mod- 
est efforts  and  record  for  them  the  approval 
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of  tiie  "great  industrial  leaders"  whom  he 
met  in  New  York.   He  tells  the  reporters : 

''Realizing  how  essential  it  is  that  there  be 
infused  into  industry  the  strongest  possible 
co-operative  spirit,  there  is  unqualified  ap- 
proval of  the  awakening  which  it  is  generally 
recognized  has  come  upon  San  Francisco  in 
the  handling  of  her  industrial  situation. 

"There  is  tremendous  gratification  that  the 
vicious  Mid  destructive  anti-injunction  law 
put  forward  at  our  last  Legislature  failed  to 
receive  the  signature  of  the  Governor  of 
California,  thus  preventing  adoption  of  a  law 
which  would  practically  have  nullified  the 
power  of  our  courts  to  execute  their  man- 
dates. There  is  unqualified  approval,  too, 
and  unstinted  praise  for  the  spirit  in  which 
the  commercial  community  of  San  Francisco 
has  undertaken  to  deal  with  her  industrial 
question,  endorsement  of  the  policy  of  the 
square  deal  in  employment  and  of  the  open 
shop ;  of  dealing  with  the  labor  unions  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness,  recognizing  fully  their 
value  in  the  industrial  and  social  scheme  and 
insisting  only  that  in  their  dealings  they  ob- 
serve the  same  respect  for  the  law  and  the 
integrity  of  agreements  as  is  expected  from 
any  other  set  of  individuals  or  any  other  or- 
ganizations.'' 

Mr.  Roster's  regard  for  the  co-operative 
spirit  in  industry  and  his  respect  for  law 
will  be  lost  on  the  reader  unfamiliar  with  the 
background.  At  the  public  meeting  where 
the  law  and  order  campaign  of  the  Chamber 
of  Conmierce  was  bom.  President  Roster's 
first  lieutenant  in  the  person  of  Capt.  Robert 
Dollar  advocated  the  filling  of  the  hospitals 
with  union  men.  Since  then  Mayor  Rolph, 
himself  a  millionaire  ship-builder  and  opera- 
tor, has  had  occasion  to  denounce  Mr.  Ros- 
ter's committee  for  the  employment  of  pri- 
vate armed  guards  where  none  was  needed. 
And  more  recently,  Mr.  Roster  in  page  adver- 
tisements called  upon  San  Francisco  business 
men  to  stand  behind  District  Attorney  Fidc- 
ert  in  spite  of  a  perjury  expose  'so  ugly  that 
the  trial  judge  had  denounced  it  and  asked 
for  a  new  trial  for  one  of  the  labor  union 
victims. 

But  we  have  gone  astray.  To  return  to 
Mr.  Roster's  message  from  the  East.  He 
sums  it  up  thus : 

"The  one  outstanding  fact,  and  to  which 
every  discussion  reverted,  was  that  the  prac- 
tical man  of  affairs,  be  he  industrialist,  a 


leader  in  the  professions,  financier  or  mer- 
chant, must  be  prepared  through  proper  or- 
ganization, conceived  in  a  statesmanlike 
spirit  of  service,  to  take  a  much  more  definite 
part  in  the  business  of  government;  that  the 
nation's  danger  has  pointed  out  the  obliga- 
tion resting  upon  him  to  do  his  share  toward 
bringing  to  bear  the  influence  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  more  enlightened  and  personally 
unselfish  upon  the  politics  of  his  locality,  and 
through  that  in  turn  upon  State  and  Nation, 
to  the  end  that  we  might  be  governed  by 
ability  and  intelligence  rather  than  by  the 
product  of  a  certain  facility  of  appeal  to  the 
temporary  and  more  or  less  superfipial 
prejudices  and  whims  of  the  uninformed 
masses ;  that  upon  him  naturally  should  rest 
—and  rightfully— the  oUigation  of  so  or- 
ganizing and  informing  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  that  appeal  to  prejudice  based  upon 
misunderstanding  through  lack  of  informa- 
tion should  no  longer  be  possible.  This  is  es- 
sentially the  day  of  the  business  man's  duty." 

The  Public  thinks  it  hears  some  readers 
dismiss  this  with  a  chuckle  and  the  good- 
natured  observation  that  Mr.  Roster  had  bet- 
ter go  back  to  his  barrel  factory.  To  regard 
it  so  is  to  undervalue  Mr.  Roster's  service  in 
exposing  and  stating  in  definite  terms  an  at- 
titude toward  "the  uninformed  masses"  that 
is  nearer  the  rule  than  the  exception  among 
the  men  who  wield  economic  power  in  this 
country.  Even  Mr.  Roster  himself,  fatuous 
as  he  sounds  and  is,  is  a  phenomenon  so 
seriously  regarded  m  San  Francisco  that  he 
is  said  to  command  the  undivided  and  en- 
thusiastic support  of  that  city's  bankers  and 
public  service  corporations  and  all  the  lesser 
crew  who  benefit  from  privilege  either  di- 
rectly or  bjr  picking  cnunbs  from  the  tables 
of  their  masters. 

No  good  will  come  of  underestimating  the 
size  of  the  job  that  lies  ahead  of  us :  in  blink- 
ing  the  fact  that  here  at  home,  as  in  Prussia, 
privilege  and  absolutism  have  built  up  for 
their  protection  a  doctrine  of  divine  right 
that  invests  their  champions  with  fanatical 
and  almost  religious  egotism  and  zeal.  Per- 
haps our  greatest  obstacle  to  progress  in 
America  has  been  the  effect  of  our  nominally- 
democratic  political  institutions  in  creating 
an  illusion  of  freedom  and  blinding  us  to  the 
reality  and  the  power  of  our  junker  class. 
This  is  why  Mr.  Roster's  clear-cut  statement 
does  us  a  real  service. 
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The  idlest  thing  in  the  world  is  a  sweeping 
indictment  of  human  nature.  How  easy,  and 
at  the  same  time  how  futile  and  meaningless 
it  is  to  say,  for  example,  that  the  terrible 
world  war,  which  can  settle  nothing,  proves 
that  civilization  is  a  sham  and  a  hollow  mock- 
ery, and  that  men  fight  because  "it  is  their 
nature  to  fight,"  because  at  bottom  they  have 
not  made  any  notable  advance  on  the  savage 
ape.  The  war  is  criminal  and  terrible,  but  it 
does  not  justify  any  such  bitter,  cynical  con- 
clusion. It  proves  that  even  the  most  civil- 
ized and  progressive  of  nations  have  not  yet 
learned  to  avoid  physical  warfare  and  to  set- 
tle their  disputes  by  conciliation,  arbitration 
and  impartial  adjudication.  To  say  this  is  to 
say  the  obvious.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  facts  that  attest  the 
steady  upward  advance  of  civilized  nations — 
the  growth  of  internationalism,  the  more  and 
more  frequent  recourse  to  arbitration  in  in- 
ter-state controversies,  the  growing  popular 
opposition  to  war,  the  multiplication  of  truly 
international  agencies  land  activities.  Do 
savage  apes  and  tigers  indulge  in  such 
things?  We  are  what  we  are;  nothing  is 
more  eloquent  than  fact,  but  even  at  our 
worst  we  are  better  than  humanity  was  in 
earlier  stages  of  its  slow  and  painful  ascent. 

The  war  is  horrible,  but  in  the  midst  of 
war  we  hear  talk  about  permanent  peace  tri- 
bunals, leagues  to  prevent  blind  and  impul- 
sive resort  to  brute  force,  limitation  of  arma- 
ments, the  establishment  of  a  world  parlia- 
ment composed  of  members  of  existing  par- 
liaments. Do  apes  and  tigers  plan  such 
things? 

In  the  midst  of  war  books  are  being  writ- 
ten on  "true"  religion,  on  a  new  social  order, 
on  fundamental  economic  and  social  reforms 
that  shall  do  away  with  causes  of  war,  on  the 
future  destiny  of  man,  etc.  In  the  midst  of 
war  men  and  women  continue  to  worship 
beauty  and  seek  truth.  The  cathedrals,  the 
churches,  the  art  galleries,  the  symphony  or- 
chestras, the  poetic  drama,  the  reform  clubs, 
ttie  charitable  societies,  the  civic  bodies  con- 
tinue to  flourish.  Love,  devotion,  moral  cour- 
age, public  service  show  no  signs  of  vanish- 
ing from  the  face  of  this  vale  of  tears — and 
of  joys. 


However,  it  is  necessary  and  possible,  with- 
out indicting  mankind,  to  re-study  very  earn- 
estly and  searchingly,  the  causes  of  war. 
Psychologists,  philosophers,  historians  and 
moralists  do  well  to  ask  themselves.  Why  do 
men  continue  to  fight?  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion scientifically  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
new  internationalism.  ^ 

One  metaphysician  and  philosopher.  Prof. 
L.  P.  Jacks,  the  brilliant  editor  of  The  Hib- 
bert  Journal,  has  made  some  suggestive  con- 
tributions to  the  more  serious  literature  of 
the  war.  He  has  aroused  the  more  interest  be- 
cause of  his  frank  self -reversal  on  the  ques- 
tion. At  first  he  was  disposed  to  place  the 
blame  for  war  on  human  nature  pure  and 
simple.  He  has,  first  and  last,  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  this  mysterioiis  thing,  '*hu- 
man  nature,"  and  has  often  poked  gentle  fun 
at  pedantic,  dogmatic,  metaphysical  reform- 
ers who  remember  everything,  provide  for 
everything,  but  forget  human  nature.  Men 
fight,  Mr.  Jacks  told  us  early  in  the  war,  be- 
cause it  is  their  nature  to  fight;  bcicause  they 
are  still  half -savage;  because  they  are  nar- 
row, parochial,  tribal;  because  they  dislike 
the  unlike  and  either  hate  or  despise  every 
foreigner.  Further  evolution — and  it  may 
require  millennia — will  slowly  eliminate  war 
as  past  evolution  has  abolished  the  duel,  the 
private  feud,  the  rule  of  the  strongest  or  of 
the  mob.  Tlie  tribe  made  way  for  the  na- 
tion; the  nation  was  transformed  into  the 
federal  republic;  in  time  certain  forces  and 
factors  that  are  even  now  at  work  must  bring 
forth  a  federation  of  federations,  a  world  re- 
public, with  international  tribunals  and  in- 
ternational machinery  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  justice. 

This  view,  expressed  not  in  anger  or  cyni- 
cism, but  in  regret  and  sorrow,  seemed  quite 
sensible  and  rational.  After  all,  what  is  must 
be.  Man  is  what  man  does.  By  our  acts  we 
shall  be  judged.  If  we  were  incapable  of 
doing  certain  things,  these  things  would  not 
be  occurring.  If  we  kill  and  maim  and  de- 
vastate without  suflScient  cause,  clearly  it  is 
our  present  civilized  nature  to  do  this.  But 
Prof.  Jacks  did  not  long  remain  satisfied  with 
such  simple  ideas  as  these.  He  recanted  and 
publicly  withdrew  his  charge  itgainst  human 
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nature.  No,  wholesale  murder,  rapine,  de- 
struction, ferocity,  ruthlessness  cannot  be 
debited  to  human  nature.  That  would  be 
cruel  slander.  Human  nature  is  not  so  bad, 
not  so  depraved.    An  alibi  must  be  found. 

Prof.  Jacks  finds  it  in  "state  nature."  The 
crimes  and  atrocities  we  could  not  commit  as 
human  beings  we  are  induced  to  commit,  or 
bring  ourselves  to  commit,  as  subjects  or 
members  of  a  state.  The  present  war  is  the 
expression  of  a  nature  that  is  lower  than  that 
of  the  average  human  being.  It  is  in  the 
name  of  patriotism,  country,  the  state,  that 
the  average  inoffensive  individual  goes  forth 
to  slay  and  ravage  without  cause.  What  we 
must  reform,  then,  is  state  nature.  We  must, 
therefore,  exalt  the  individual  and  subordi- 
nate the  state.  We  must  shake  off  the  tyranny 
of  the  state.  We  must  place  the  responsibil- 
ity for  all  action  on  the  individuals  who  act, 
and  accept  no  excuse  based  on  the  idea  that 
responsibility  may  be  shifted  or  avoided. 

Curiously  enough,  several  intelligent 
writers  have  accepted  Prof.  Jacks'  distinc- 
tion. They  did  not  stop  even  t6  ask  whether 
the  possibility  of  silencing  the  voice  of  human 
nature  and  obeying  the  dictates  of  "state  na- 
ture" is  not  necessarily  a  trait  of  the  very 
human  nature  that  is  exonerated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  villain,  state  nature. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  men  will  do  as  jurors, 
as  members  of  a  body  corporate,  as  agents,  as 
representatives,  what  they  would  not  do  as 
responsible  individuals.  A  corporation  is 
soulless,  it  is  said.  The  individual  directors 
or  stockholders  have  souls,  but  they  find  it 
easy  to  suppress  their  souls  and  to  act  anti- 
socially  in  the  name  of  the  corporation.  It  is 
equally  true  that  men  will  do  "under  orders," 
as  soldiers  or  policemen  or  sheriffs,  what  they 
will  not  do  on  their  own  direct  and  personal 
responsibility.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  those  who  are  indicting  state  nature 
have  this  shifting  of  responsibility  alone  in 
mind,  or  that  they  really  suppose  society 
could  revert  to  personal  responsibility  and  do 
away  with  corporate  or  co-operative  activi- 
ties. It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  sup- 
pose that  the  destruction  of  the  state — 
granting  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that 
the  state  can  be  destroyed — would  cause 
"state  nature"  to  vanish  or  evaporate.  The 
state  may  be  at  times  lower  than  human  na- 
ture, but  at  other  times  it  is  higher.  Are 
lynching  mobs  animated  by  state  or  by  human 
nature?    A  mob  implies  \he  evasion  of  per- 


sonal responsibility,  but  it  also  means  defi- 
ance of  authority  and  the  state.  Or  is  there 
still  another  nature,  one  lower  than  state  na- 
ture?  If  so,  how  are  we  to  reform  th4Uf 

There  is  another  point  to  be  considered. 
To  say  that  men  will  commit  brutal  and  crim- 
inal acts  as  subjects  or  members  of  the  or- 
ganized state  because  that  state  relieves  them 
of  responsibility  and  drowns  their  human 
nature,  is  to  forget  that  the  orders  thus 
obeyed  are  given  by  other  men,  by  men  of  in- 
telligence and  character  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  assume  responsibility.  What  are  we  to  call 
their  nature?  They,  too,  act  for  the  state,  or 
country,  but  the  point  is  that  they  neither 
wish  nor  can  avoid  responsibility.  It  follows 
that  the  root  of  the  matter  does  not  lie  in  the 
ability  to  shift  personal  responsibility. 

Perhaps  the  alleged  distinction  has  no  basis 
in  fact.  Perhaps  it  is  superficial  and  con- 
venient only  up  to  a  certain  point.  Does  not 
the  state  itself  rest  on  traits  of  human  na- 
ture? The  state  is  not  supernatural,  but  nat- 
ural. It  responds  to  a  need,  like  any  other 
strong  and  enduring  institution.  To  indict 
the  state  is  to  indict  the  individual,  after  all, 
for  the  individual  supports  the  state,  changes 
the  state,  is  the  state.  If  few  give  orders  and 
many  obey — and  often  obey  blindly,  or  reluc- 
tantly— it  is  because  the  many  need  leader- 
ship and  follow  it.  What  happens  in  the  state 
happens  in  any  voluntary  organization,  in 
any  occasional  and  temporary  form  of  collec- 
tive action.  Mobs  have  leaders.  Clubs  and 
leagues  choose  officers  and  adopt  rules  by  plu- 
rality or  majority  vote.  The  desire  to  avoid 
responsibility  is  one  of  the  traits  of  human 
nature,  and  lack  of  initiative,  boldness,  self- 
confidence  is  another  trait.  Human  nature 
has  called  the  state,  the  church,  the  family, 
the  institution  of  property  into  existence,  and 
we  shall  abolish  or  reform  none  of  these  in- 
stitutions until  human  nature  outgrows  them 
and  evolves  different  and  better  institutions. 
We  do  not,  however,  outgrow  institutions  in 
a  day.  The  process  is  gradual.  Not 
all  of  us  understand  this  process;  liot  all 
of  us  see  the  same  facts  at  the  same  time,  or 
see  them  in  the  same  light.  Some  are  keener 
and  better  observers,  and  we  call  them  seers 
or  reformers  or  revolutionists.  They  an- 
nounce the  coming  event;  they  facilitate  our 
reception  of  it  when  it  does  come.  They  ex- 
plain it;  they  remove  opposition  based  on 
prejudice  and  false  teaching. 

With  reference  tOpl|^j^fg§ig^,peace,  while  hu- 
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manity  is  outgrowing  war  as  an  institution ; 
while  commerce,  invention,  science,  art,  popu- 
lar education,  and  many  other  factors  are 
fighting  war  and  promoting  internationalism, 
the  fact  must  be  faced  that  even  the  most 
advanced  peoples  have  not  consciously  accel- 
erated and  facilitated  this  process  to  the  ex- 
tent some  had  hoped  for  and  predicted.  Three 
years  ago  internationalism  broke  down ;  the 
militarists,  the  imperialists,  the  protection- 
ists, the  chauvinists,  the  reactionary  apostles 
of  might  and  brute  force  still  had  strengtix 
enough  to  plunge  the  world  into  a  needless,  a 
criminal  war.  Many  of  these  were  deceived, 
and  not  a  few  were  self -deceived.  State  na- 
ture did  not  defeat  human  nature.  Hate, 
envy,  arrogance,  greed,  fear,  vanity — all  hu- 
man traits — ^triumphed  over  common  sense 
sympathy,  justice  and  the  sentiment  of  in- 
ternational amity.  Has  not  this  mad,  crimi- 
nal war  tragically  demonstrated  the  futility 
of  the  sword?  Has  it  not  convinced  millions 
that  the  way  to  prevent  war  in  the  future  is 
to  prepare  for  peace,  to  multiply  peace  agen- 
cies and  safeguards,  to  remove  certain  po- 
tent causes  of  friction  and  irritation  that  lead 
to  war — such  as  colonial  privileges,  special 
favors,  trade  restrictions,  secret  diplomacy 
and  class  rule?  Is  it  not  realized  by  thou- 
sands of  "new  converts"  that  economic  injus- 
tice is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  war ;  that 
those  who  are  condemned  to  live  dull,  mo- 
notonous, hard  lives  see  in  war  only  adven- 
ture and  excitement;  that  poverty,  ignorance 
and  brutishness  in  the  masses  constitute  the 
most  formidable  obstacles  to  peace ;  and  that 
to  make  democracy  safe  in  the  world  at  large 
we  must  first  make  democracy  and  popular 
government  safe  and  real  at  home? 

Our  quarrel,  then,  is  not  with  a  mythical 
"state  nature."  Our  quarrel  is  with  tyranny, 
monopoly,  special  privilege.  Our  hope  for 
the  future  lies  in  education  and  in  popular 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  liberty,  jus- 
tice, democracy  and  international  amity. 

TTiere  is  nothing  new  in  this  to  the  enlight- 
ened, consistent  radical.  But,  alas,  there  are 
not  enough  enlightened  radicals  in  the  world. 
Let  the  radicals  labor  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy  by  the  simple  means  of  educat- 
ing more  democrats  and  more  foes  of  aggres- 
sion and  monopoly. 


Brotherhood  is  only  possible  among  equals.    Land 
monopoly  prevents  equality. — Joseph  Fela, 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Week  Endtoff  June  S6. 

CongraMional  Doings 

By  a  vote  of  365  to  5  the  House  passed  on  June 
23  the  Lever  Food  Control  Bill  with  an  amend- 
ment prohibiting  use  of  foodstuffs  in  manufacture 
of  alcoholic  beverages  and  further  empowering  the 
President  to  requisition  all  whiskey  now  held  in 
bond  and  re-distill  it  for  Government  use.  As 
passed  the  bill  contains  a  section  easily  construed 
as  repealing  the  anti-injunction  section  of  the  Clay- 
ton law.    It  states  in  part: 

Sec.  4.     That  it  is  hereby  made  unlawful  for 
any  person    ...    to  conspire,  combine,  tifree 
or  arrange  with  any  other  person    (a)    to  lunit 
the  facilities  for  transporting,  producing,  manu- 
facturing:, supplying,  storine  or  dealing  in   any 
necessaries;  (d)  to  restrict  the  supply  of  any  ne- 
cessaries; (c)  to  restrict  distribution  of  any  neces- 
aries;  (d)  to  prevent,  limit  or  lessen  the  manufac- 
ture or  production  of  any  necessaries,  or  to  en- 
hance the  price  thereof,  or  (e)  to  exact  excessive 
S rices  for  any  necessaries,  or  to  aid  or  abet  the 
oing  of  any  act  made  unlawful  by  this  act 
An   amendment  was   proposed   by   Congressman 
Keating  of  Colorado  declaring  that  nothing  in  the 
bill  shall  be  construed  as  repealing  the  labor  section 
of  the  Clayton  law.     This  was  rejected  by  162  to 
45.     [See  current  volume,  page  603.] 

In  an  address  to  the  Senate  on  June  19,  Herbert 
C.  Hoover,  in  advocating  food  control,  declared  that 
production  must  be  increased  and  waste  eliminated, 
that  speculators  have  overcharged  the  American 
people  at  the  rate  of  $50,000,000  a  month  for  flour 
alone  during  the  past  five  months,  that  exports 
must  be  regulated,  that  prices  are  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  in  countries  which  have  been 
longer  at  war,  that  flour  should  never  have  sold  for 
more  than  $9  a  barrel,  and  that  unless  a  further 
advance  can  be  prevented  there  must  be  an  advance 
in  wages. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  decided  on  June 
21  in  favor  of  an  advance  of  one-quarter  cent  a 
pound  on  second-class  postage  and  a  tax  of  5  per 
cent  on  publishers'  profits  in  excess  of  $4,000.  Re- 
ligious periodicals,  previously  exempt,  are  included 
in  the  new  schedule. 

In  addressing  the  Senate  Public  Lands  Commit- 
tee on  June  23  in  opposition  to  Senator  Phelan's 
bill  to  open  public  oil  lands  in  California,  Secretary 
Daniels  declared  that  if  these  lands  were  open^ 
the  Senate  ''should  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  or  some  agency  and  not  those  who  now 
hold  title  in  such  lands  by  fraud."  He  said  further 
that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when  the 
Government  must  commandeer  all  oil  and  coal. 

National  Woman's  Party  Suffrage  MoventMnt 

A  delegation  of  the  National  Woman's  party  led  by 
Mrs.  Robert  Baker  called  on  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Committee  in  Washington  on  June  17  and 
urged  it  to  advise  the  President  to  recommend  to 
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Congress  passage  of  the  suffrage  amendment  as  a 
war  measure.  The  six  committeemen  present  voted 
four  to  two  in  favor  of  the  action,  but  later  recon- 
sidered the  action. 

On  June  20  the  pickets  of  the  Congressional  Union 
who  have  been  stationed  for  months  before  the 
White  House  hung  out  a  banner  for  the  Russian 
Mission  as  the  members  were  entering  the  grounds, 
saying: 

TO  THE  RUSSIAN  MISSION 
President  Wilson  and  Envoy  Root  are  deceiving 
Russia.  They  say  we  are  a  democracy.  Help  us 
win  a  world  war  so  that  democracy  may  survive. 
We,  the  women  of  America,  tell  you  that  Amer- 
ica is  not  a  democracy.  Twenty  million  Amer- 
ican women  are  denied  the  right  to  vote.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  the  chief  opponent  of  their  national 
enfranchisement. 

Help  us  make  this  nation  really  free.     Tell  our 
government  that  it  must  liberate  its  people  before 
it  can  claim  free  Russia  as  an  ally!'' 
A  mob  assembled  and  tore  the  banner  down.    A 
banner   with    the   same   statement   was    displayed 
again  on  the  following  day  with  the  same  result. 
One  of  the  rioters,  Mrs.  Dee  Richardson,  was  ar- 
rested but  later  released.     On  June  22  the  pickets 
displayed   a  banner   containing   the  following   ex- 
tract from  the  President's  war  message: 

We  shall  fight  for  the  things  we  have  always 

held  nearest  our  hearts,  for  democracy,  for  the 

ri^ht  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a 

voice  in  their  own  government. 

The    two    pickets,    Miss    Eatherine    Morey    and 

Miss  Lucy  Bums,  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of 

''blocking  traffic"  and  ''disorderly  assemblage."    On 

the  following  day  four  pickets  were  arrested  for 

displaying  a  banner  stating: 

"Mr.  President,  you  say  we  in  the  United  States 
are  interested  only  in  human  liberty." — An  extract 
from  Wilson's  address  on  "The  New  Freedom." 
Those  arrested  were  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Miss  Gladys  Greiner  of  Baltimore,  Miss 
Mabel  Vernon  of  Minnesota,  and  Miss  Virginia  Ar- 
nold of  North  Carolina.    On  June  25,  twelve  members 
of  the  union  were  arrested  for  displaying  banners. 
They  were  Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Miss  Virginia  Ar- 
nold, Miss  Lucy  Bums,  Mrs.  Townsend  Scott,  Miss 
Florence  Youmans,  Miss  Pauline  Clark,  Miss  Bertha 
Crones,    Miss    Elizabeth    Stuyvesant,    Miss    Maude 
Jameson,    Miss    Lavinia    Dock,    and    Miss    Anna 
Ameil. 

Export  Council  EttablUhed 

On  June  22  President  Wilson,  under  authority 
given  him  by  the  Espionage  act,  issued  an  order 
establishing  an  export  council.  On  June  25  he  is- 
sued the  following  explanatory  statement: 

It  is  important  that  the  country  should  under- 
stand Just  what  is  intended  in  the  control  of  ex- 
ports, which  is  about  to  be  undertaken,  and  since 
the  power  is  vested  hj  the  Congress  in  the  Presi- 
dent, I  can  speak  with  authority  concerning  it. 
The  Exports  Council  will  be  merely  advisory  to 
the  President. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  no  prohibition  of  ex- 
ports. The  normal  course  of  trade  will  be  inter- 
fered with  as  little  as  possible,  and,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, only  its  abnormal  course  directed.  The  whole 
object  will  be  to  direct  exports  in  such  a  way  that 


they  will  go  first  and  by  preference  where  they 
are  most  needed  and  most  immediately  needed,  and 
temporarily  to  withhold  them,  if  necessary,  where 
they  can  best  be  spared. 

Our  primary  duty  in  the  matter  of  foodstuffs 
and  like  necessaries  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  peoples 
associated  with  us  in  the  war  get  as  generous  a 
proportion  as  possible  of  our  surplus,  but  it  will 
also  be  our  wish  and  purpose  to  supply  the  neutral 
nations  whose  peoples  depend  upon  us  for  such 
supplies  as  nearly  in  proportion  to  their  need  as 
the  amount  tq  be  divided  permits. 

There  will  thus  be  little  check  put  upon  the 
volume  of  exports,  and  the  prices  obtained  for 
them  will  not  be  affected  by  this  regulation. 

This  policy  will  be  carried  out,  not  by  prohibi- 
tive regulations,  therefore,  but  by  a  system  of  li- 
censing exports,  which  will  be  as  simply  organized 
and  administered  as  possible,  so  as  to  constitute 
no  impediment  to  the  normal  flow  of  commerce. 

In  brief,  the  free  play  of  trade  will  not  be 
arbitrarily  interfered  with;  it  will  only  be  intelli- 
gently and  systematically  directed,  in  the  light  of 
full  information  with  regard  to  needs  and  market 
conditions  throughout  the  world  and  the  neces- 
sities of  our  people  at  home  and  our  armies  and  the 
armies  of  our  associates  abroad. 

The  Government  is  taking,  or  has  taken,  steps 
to  ascertain,  for  example.  Just  what  of  the  availa- 
ble present  supply  of  wheat  and  corn  is  remaining 
from  the  crops  of  last  year;  to  learn  from  each 
of  the  countries  exporting  these  foodstuffs  from  the 
United  States  what  their  purchases  in  thia  coun- 
try now  are  and  where  they  are  stored,  and  what 
their  needs  are,  in  order  that  we  may  adjust  things, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  our  own  needs  and  free  stocks; 
and  this  information  is  in  course  of  being  rapidly 
supplied. 

Tne  case  of  wheat  and  com  will  serve  as  an  il- 
lustration of  all  the  rest,  of  supplies  of  all  kinds. 
Our  trade  can  be  successfully  and  profitably  con- 
ducted now,  the  war  pushed  to  a  victorious  issue, 
and  the  needs  of  our  own  people  and  of  the  other 
peoples  with  whom  we  are  still  free  to  trade  eflS- 
ciently  met  only  by  systematic  direction;  and  that 
is  what  will  be  attempted. 

Federal  Trade  Commission's  Activity 

On  June  20  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  urged 
a  govemment  pool  of  coal  production  and  distribu- 
tion, and  of  rail  and  water  transportation.  Its  re- 
port says  in  part: 

The  coal  industry  is  paralyzing  the  industries  of 
the  country,  and  the  coal  industry  itself  is 
paralyzed  by  the  failure  of  transportation.  There 
are  enough  coal  cars  in  the  country,  but  not  enough 
are  delivered  to  the  mines,  and  these  cars  are  not 
moved  to  the  point  of  consumption  with  the  great- 
est expedition,  nor  are  they  promptly  discharged. 
It  then  recommends: 

First. — That  the  production  and  distribution  of 
coal  and  coke  be  conducted  through  a  pool  in  the 
hands  of  a  govemment  agency;  that  the  producers 
of  various  grades  of  fuel  be  paid  their  full  cost 
of  production,  plus  a  uniform  profit  per  ton  (with 
due  allowance  for  quality  of  product  and  efficiency 
of  service) ;  and 

Second. — That  the  transportation  agencies  of 
the  United  States,  both  rail  and  water,  be  similarly 
pooled  and  operated  on  govemment  account,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President,  and  that  all  such 
means  of  transportation  be  operated  as  a  unit,  the 
controlling  corporations  being  paid  a  Just  and  fair 
compensation  which  would  cover  normal  net  profit, 
upkeep  and  betterments. 
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If  the  producer  at  each  mine  were  paid  his  full 
cost  of  production,  with  allowances  for  depletion, 
maintenance,  upkeep  and  all  the  usual  items,  and 
to  this  were  added  a  fixed  and  uniform  net  profit 
a  ton,  with  due  regard  to  quality^  the  coal  thus 
produced  at  widely  varying  costs,  if  pooled,  could 
be  sold  through  the  Government  at  an  average  and 
uniform  price,  quality  considered,  which  would  be 
entirely  tolerable  to  the  consuming  public,  and  a 
price  much  lower  than  could  be  fixed  if  an  effort 
were  made  to  fix  a  uniform  price  to  the  producer. 
It  would  seem  that  steady  employment,  fair  com- 
pensation to  labor  and  capital,  equitable  distribu- 
tion and  stable  prices  could  be  secured. 

The  railroads  of  the  country,  if  operated  as  a 
unit,  and  on  government  account,  could  be  used  to 
transport  coal  and  other  products  by  the  most 
direct  route  to  their  point  of  destination,  and  the 
efiiciency  of  the  roads  themselves,  existing  rolling 
stock  and  motive  power  would  be  vastly  increased. 

All  receipts  from  all  rail  and  water  transporta- 
tion agencies  being  pooled  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  all  expense  of  operation  being  paid 
from  the  common  fund,  each  individual  company 
should  be  paid  a  just  compensation,  which  might 
be  measured  by  the  average  annual  net  profit  and 
expenditure  for  maintenance  and  betterments  for 
the  five-year  period  prior  to  the  war. 

The  operation  both  of  the  mines  and  of  the 
transportation  agencies  could  be  carried  on  by  the 
present  employes  and  officials,  and,  after  the  war, 
they  could  be  returned  unimpaired  to  private  op- 
eration. The  rolling  stock  of  railroads,  operated 
as  a  unit,  could  be  mobilized  so  as  to  care  for  the 
shifting  seasonal  demands. 

The  recommendations  are  approved  by  Commis- 
sioners Colver,  Davis  and  Fort  Commissioner  Har- 
ris dissents  concerning  a  transpoKation  pool,  holding 
that  it  should  not  be  adopted  except  as  a  last  resort. 


In   a   letter  to  the   Federal   Trade   Commission, 
Frank  P.  Walsh  on  June  23  said: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  following 
named  individuals  and  corporations,  with  others, 
are  and  have  been  for  many  months  past  using 
and  exercising  unfair  methods  of  competition  in 
the  production  and  sale  of  news  print  paper: 

E.  W.  Backus,  Minnesota  and  Ontario  Power 
company. 

George  H.  Mead,  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 

P.   T.  Dodge,  International  Paper  company. 

Alexander  Smith,  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper 
company,  Ltd. 

George  Chahoon,  Jr.,  the  Lenrentide  company, 
Ltd. 

Banded  together,  confederated  and  con- 
spired to  control  the  news  print  industry  in 
order  to  secure  unconscionable  and  unreason- 
able profits  to  themselves. 

Increased  the  price  of  news  print  paper  by 
restricting  free  competition. 

Influenced  and  ordered  competitors  and  po- 
tential competitors  to  limit  the  production  of 
paper. 

Circulated  and  spread  widely  false  state- 
ments of  the  shortage  of  print  paper,  in  order 
to  thus  fraudulently  justify  exorbitant  and  un- 
just prices  for  their  product. 

Pretended  that  the  cost  of  producing  news 
print  paper  was  far  in  excess  of  their  actual 
expenditures,  in  order  to  justify  their  unrea- 
sonable exactions. 


Arbitrarily  and  illegally  divided  the  United 
States  into  territorial  divisions,  apportioning 
among  themselves  the  privilege  of  exploiting 
the  users  of  news  print  paper  in  such  alotted 
localities. 

Through  unfair  and  improper  combination 
and  agreement,  discouraged  and  limited  the 
production  of  news  print  paper. 

Used  unfair  methods  to  create  a  fictitious 
demand  for  news  print  paper. 

Falsely  alleged  inability  to  procure  suflS- 
cient  raw  materials  to  furnish  their  product 
to  Uie  consumer  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price. 
Made  false  claims  of  shortage  of  railroad  cars 
and  means  of  proper  and  rapid  transportation 
of  their  materials  and  product. 

Falselv  alleged  coal  shortages  for  use  in 
their  industry. 

Pretended  that  labor  cost  was  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amounts  which  they  actually  paid 
to  labor. 

Through  unlawful  combination  and  con- 
spiracy unfairly,  illegally  and  arbitrarily  fixed 
prices  of  $3.25  per  100  pounds  and  upward  for 
news  print  paper,  whereas,  in  truth  and  in 
fact,  $2.50  per  100  pounds,  as  found  bv  the 
commission  in  its  investigations,  is  sufficient 
to  pay  all  reasonable  cost  of  production  and 
make  a  splendid  return  upon  tneir  legitimate 
investment. 

Constantly  put  into  effect  an  increasing  scale 
of  prices  to  consumers,  regardless  of  the  cost 
of  production  and  fair  conditions  of  competi- 
tion. 

Violated  contracts  solemnly  entered  into  be- 
fore this  honorable  commission  agreeing  to 
furnish  news  print  paper  for  the  price  and 
under  conditions  found  by  this  commission  to 
be  fair,  legal  and  profitable.    .    .    . 
You  are  therefore,  urgently  requested  to  issue 
and  serve  upon  each  of  such  persons  and  corpo- 
rations  a   complaint,   stating   these   charges    as 
well  as  any  others  of  like  character  which  your 
honorable  commission  or  any  individual  member 
thereof,  or  its  staff,  may  be  possessed  of,  and  that 
a  speedy  public  hearing  upon  a  certain  day  be 
fixed  and  that  proceedings  be  had  thereunder  in  all 
respects  as  provided  by  section  5  of  the  act  creating 
your  honorable  commission. 

National  Labor  Defence  Council 

The  many  cases  of  malicious  prosecution  of 
labor  men,  and  especially  the  Mooney  case,  has 
caused  the  National  Labor  Defence  Council  to  send 
out  the  following: 

Because  of  widespread  abuses  of  wage-earners 
by  courts,  newspapers  and  other  influences  which 
militate  against  complete  mental  and  physical  free- 
dom of  workers  in  American  industry,  .there  is 
need  of  a  strong,  centrally  controlled  agency  to 
fend  against  the  tyranny  of  courts  and  the  mis- 
representations of  the  daily  press. 

The  evil  is  insistent  and  growing.  The  National 
Labor  Defence  council  has  been  formed  witti  a  view 
of  seeing  that  those  prosecuted  because  of  demands 
for  economic  iustice  obtain  fair  and  impartial 
trials  before  juries  democratically  selected  and 
that  every  fact  material  to  their  cases  be  given 
widespread  publicity. 

To  that  end,  the  services  of  attorneys  nationally 
known,  because  of  their  ability  and  economic  in- 
tegrity and  of  writers  whose  knowledge  of  political 
and  economic  subjects  is  unquestioned,  have  been 
obtained.  These  attorneys  are  to  act  te  an  ad- 
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visory  capacity  in  every  case  which  merits  their 
attention.  The  writers  are  to  make  exhaustive 
and  accurate  investigations.  Buttressed  bv  facts, 
which  may  be  laid  before  the  courts  and  the  pub- 
lic, workers  whose  class  zeal  causes  them  to  be- 
come victims  of  injustice  and  malicious  libel  may 
be  assured  of  fair  trials  before  the  bar  and  before 
public  opinion. 

Aside  from  these  common  abuses,  the  council  pur- 
poses to  end  other  wrongs,  notably  such  as  allow- 
ing state  and  federal  supreme  courts  to  declare  un- 
constitutional laws  passed  by  representatives  of  all 
the  people,  the  inhibition  of  the  right  of  judges  to 
punish  for  contempt  of  orders  or  injunctions  ex- 
cept through  trials  of  persons  accused  before  juries 
selected  from  every  citizen  in  the  district  in  which 
the  court  sits,  to  end  the  present  license  of  news- 
papers to  wilfully  libel  and  distort  news  against 
workers  and  others  without  punishment  and  other 
betterments  which  are  urgent  and  necessary  to  a 
newer  freedom  of  thought  and  action. 

FRANK  P.  WALSH,  Chairman. 

HELEN  MAROT,  Vice-Chairman. 

WILLIAM  p.  HARVEY,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Free  Speech  Fight 

Police  Commissioner  Woods  of  New  York  took 
steps  on  June  19  to  put  an  end  to  interference  with 
public  meetings  by  uniformed  soldiers,  especially 
with  meetings  to  protest  against  conscription.  The 
police  were  definitely  instructed  to  protect  all  meet- 
ings against  disturbers.  Colonel  Elmore  F.  Austin 
of  the  Eighth  Coast  Defense,  declared  that  he  had 
forbidden  his  men  to  attend  meetings  in  uniform. 
m     * 

The  trial  of  three  students  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity for  circulation  of  anti-conscription  literature 
resulted  on  June  20  in  acquittal  of  one.  Miss  Eleanor 
Parker,  and  in  conviction  of  the  other  two  on  the 
following  day.  These  are  Charles  F.  Phillips  and 
Owen  Cattell.  The  jury  recommended  mercy.  The 
literature  circulated  had  been  prepared  before  pass- 
age of  the  law  and  the  defendants  testified  that  it 
was  their  intention  to  strike  therefrom  the  para- 
graph on  which  prosecution  was  based,  urging  re- 
sistance to  the  draft 

The  St.  Louis  Labor,  organ  of  the  Socialist  party 
of  St.  Louis,  announces  in  its  issue  of  June  23  that 
on  instructions  from  the  Post  Office  Department, 
the  St.  Louis  postmaster  barred  from  the  mails 
6,000  blank  petitions  to  Congress  urging  submis- 
sion of  the  conscription  law  to  a  referendum.  These 
were  addressed  to  persons  who  were  to  circulate 
them  for  signatures.  The  party  thereupon  circu- 
lated 50,000  copies  of  the  same  petition  through  vol- 
unteer workers  from  house  to  house.  One  of  these 
workers  was  arrested  and  held  for  the  Federal  au- 
thorities, but  later  released  on  bail.  In  a  similar 
case  an  Oklahoma  court  has  upheld  the  right  to 
circulate  petitions. 

Chicago  School  Fight 

The  nine  new  members  of  Chicago's  reorganized 
school  board  appointed  by  Mayor  Thompson  under 
the  recent  legislative  act  were  confirmed  by  the  City 
Council  on  June  18  by  a  vote  of  44  to  25.  The  ma- 
jority consisted  of  35  Democrats  and  9  Republicans, 
th!»  minpritjr  of  9  Pemocrats,  14  Republicans,  and  3 


Socialists.  The  new  members  are  George  B.  Arnold, 
Hart  Hanson,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Snodgrass,  Dr.  Sadie  Bay 
Adair,  Richard  C.  Gannon,  Anthony  Czamecki, 
Charles  S.  Peterson,  Edwin  Davis  and  Albert  H. 
Severinghaus.  The  new  board  met  on  the  following 
day  and  deposed  president  Jacob  M.  Loeb,  secretary 
Lewis  E.  Larson  and  Attorney  Angus  Roy  Shannon, 
all  of  whom  had  been  recently  re-elected  by  the  old 
board.  Edwin  S.  Davis  was  elected  president,  Albert 
H.  Miller  secretary,  and  Charles  R.  Francis  attorney. 
John  D.  Shoop,  present  superintendent,  was  re- 
elected, with  only  the  vote  of  ex-President  Loeb  in 
opposition.  The  board  then  voted  to  reinstate  the 
68  teachers,  members  of  the  Teachers'  Federation, 
who  h^d  been  dropped  last  June  without  cause.  [See 
vol.  xix,  pp.  1170,  1191,  current  volume,  page  534.] 
«  m 
On  June  23  the  City  Council  by  a  vote  of  47  to 
22,  reconsidered  its  confirmation  of  the  appoint- 
ments, although  the  Cori>oration  Counsel  held  such 
action  to  be  illegal.  A  motion  to  impeach  Mayor 
Thompson  was  made  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  result  of  the  Council's  action  is 
that  the  old  school  board  still  claims  to  have  a 
legal  status  and  thus  there  are  two  rival  boards, 
each  claiming  to  exercise  authority  over  the  schools. 

New  York  Municipal  Ownership  Campaign 

In  view  of  the  approaching  mayoralty  campaign 
in  New  York  City  the  Municipal  Ownership  League 
gave  a  dinner  on  the  real  issues  of  the  campaign  on 
June  19.  In  his  opening  remarks  Chairman  Fred- 
eric C.  Leubuscher  told  of  Mayor  MitcheFs  viola- 
tion of  his  pre-election  pledge  and  said  further  in 
part: 

During  the  four  years  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, the  total  current  expenditures  for  city  and 
county  purposes  and  the  city's  share  of  the  direct 
state  tax  aggregated  $816,055,000.  Of  this  sum, 
only  $357,974,000  has  been  secured  by  taxing  the 
land  values  of  the  city,  while  land  owners  in  this 
paradise  of  land  speculators,  where  thirteen 
families  own  one-twentieth  of  the  value  of  the 
land,  and  ninety-nine  familes  own  one-ninth,  have 
been  permitted  to  retain  close  to  one  billion  of 
dollars  net  ground  rent— $917,990,000. 

Because  land  owners  have  been  permitted  to  re- 
tain a  hundred  million  dollars  more  in  ground 
rents  than  the  total  cost  of  local  government,  the 
city  has  taken  over  $458,000,000  of  the  wages  and 
salaries  of  Uie  workers  to  make  up  the  deficit  in 
the  cost  of  government.  In  other  words^  the  city 
government  has  increased  the  cost  of  living  need< 
lessly  by  close  to  half  a  billion  dollars  in  the  four 
years.  How  hard-headed,  or  soft-headed  the  ad- 
ministration must  be!  Had  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate conceded  the  right  of  the  voters  to  a  refer- 
endum on  transferring  taxes  from  buildings  to 
land  values  here  the  voters  would  have  decided  to 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  by  placing  more  of 
the  cost  of  government  on  the  sole  financial  bene- 
ficiaries of  all  municipal  expenditures,  the  owners 
of  land  here. 

Land  owners  and  public  utility  corporations  an- 
nually take  at  least  $220,000,000  unearned  profit 
from  the  workers  of  the  city,  an  average  of  nearly 
$200  per  family.  With  magnificent  ignorance  of 
economics,  the  city  administration  refuses  to  see 
this  practical  method  of  reducing  the  high  cost  of 
living,  to  reduce  the  high  profits  of  land  specula- 
tors and  owners  of  public  utilities,  wji^l^f^ijies 
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are  advised  to  exercise  discretion  in  the  purchase 
of  their  food. 

Former  G(miptroller  Bird  S.  Color  called  atten- 
tion to  the  possibility  of  establishing  in  Brooklyn 
a  municipally  owned  and  operated  street  railway. 
Frank  Moss  disclosed  efforts  under  way  by  different 
railroad  corporations  to  grab  the  municipally  owned 
water  front,  and  declared  that  they  need  an  admin- 
istration like  the  present  one.  William  Lustgarten 
said  that  the  administration  being  concerned  prin- 
cipally with  the  mechanics  of  administration  had 
failed  utterly  to  grapple  with  the  larger  problems. 
He  urged  legislation  vesting  in  the  city  control  of 
public  utility  cori>orations,  a  municipally  owned 
and  operated  marginal  railway  as  in  New  Qrleans, 
and  municipal  markets. 
Frederic  C.  Howe  said  in  part: 

The  monopoly  charges  of  the  public  utility  cor- 
porations cost  the  people  of  New  York  from  $35,- 
000,000  to  $45,000,000  more  than  they  should. 

Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Columbus  have  re- 
duced street  car  fares  to  three  cents  instead  of  five, 
and  the  companies  in  these  cities  are  making 
money.  Cleveland  owns  its  own  municipal  light- 
ing plant  and  has  reduced  the  maximum  price  of 
electricity  to  three  cents  a  kilowatt  hour  and  made 
it  available  even  for  the  very  poor. 

A  city  for  the  people  will  protect  the  community 

from  extortion  in  this  field.     It  would  cut  down  the 

cost  of  living  by  from  $35  to  $45  a  family,  if  the 

public  utility  enterprises  were  owned  by  the  city 

and  run  for  the  well-being  of  the  people. 

Amos  Pinchot  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 

question  of  paramount  importance  is  not  the  war 

but  abolition  of  poverty.     Instead  of  showing  any 

interest  in  this  question  the  Mitchel  administration 

had  endeavored  to  make  privilege  respectable. 

European  War 

Reports  of  fighting  continue  to  be  accounts  of 
short  advances  and  retreats.  On  June  21  the  Ger- 
mans were  reported  as  having  withdrawn  on  the 
Flanders  front  behind  the  River  Lys.  The  French 
were  said  to  have  regained  ground  lost  on  the  Aisne 
front,  northeast  of  Soissons.  On  the  following  day 
the  Germans  were  reported  to  have  renewed  their  at- 
tack without  success.  The  British  were  reported  on 
June  20  as  having  retaken  positions  on  the  Arras 
front  east  of  Monchy.  That  the  British  are  grad- 
ually encircling  Lens  was  reported  on  June  23.  Some 
gain  by  the  Italians  on  the  Trentino  front  was  re- 
ported on  June  20  from  Rome,  while  their  repulse  at 
Uie  same  place  was  claimed  in  a  Vienna  report  dated 
one  day  later.  [See  current  volume,  page  606.] 
*    * 

For  the  week  ending  June  17  sinking  of  British 
vessels  by  submarines  numbered  32.  Of  these  27 
exceeded  1600  tons  and  five  were  below.  An  Ameri- 
can destroyer  was  reported  on  June  21  as  having 
sunk  a  submarine  off  the  English  coast.  The  Stand- 
ard Oil  Tanker,  John  D.  Archbold,  was  sunk  by  a 
submarine  on  June  16. 

On  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  Poles  in  the 
Austrian  Parliament  to  support  the  war  budget  on 
June  19,  Premier  Clam-Martinlc  and  his  cabinet 
resigned.  The  Polish  members  joined  with  oUier 
Slavic  groups  and  the  Socialists  and  thus  turned 


the  scale  against  the  Government  A  naiw  ministry 
was  formed  on  June  27  headed  by  Dr.  von  Seydkr 
as  Premier  and  Minister  of  Agriculture.  Aooordinf 
to  the  new  Premier's  announcement  the  ministry  is 
but  of  a  temporary  character. 
m  * 
In  a  letter  to  Premier  Zaimis  on  June  21,  King 
Alexander  of  Greece  announced  his  intention  to  co- 
operate with  the  Allies.  On  June  25  he  notified 
M.  Jonnart,  Commissioner  of  the  Allies,  that  he 
would  ask  former  Premier  Venizelos  to  form  a 
cabinet. 

A  call  for  volunteers  for  the  regular  army,  and 
presumably  for  service  in  France,  was  issued  on 
June  20  by  President  Wilson  as  follows: 

I  hereby  designate  the  period  of  June  23  to  June 
30  next  as  recruiting  week  for  the  regular  army, 
and  call  upon  unmarried  men  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty  years,  who  have  no  depoidenti 
and  who  are  not  engaged  in  pursuits  vitally  neces- 
sary to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  to  present 
themselves  for  enlistment  during  the  week  hcnin 
designated,  to  the  number  of  70,000. 

Russia 

The  victory  of  the  Socialist  bloc  at  the  Sections 
on  June  13  in  Petrograd  is  much  clearer  by  the  elec- 
tion returns.  The  reported  vote  is  approximately 
as  follows: 

Social  Democratic  party  (Menschiviki  fac- 
tion) ,  acting  with  the  bund 330,000 

Social  Democratic  party  (Bolschiviki  fac- 
tion)      120,000 

Social  Revolutionaries,  Group  of  Toil,  etc     66,000 

Other  Socialist  groups 14,000 

Total  Socialist  bloc 630,000 

Reactionaries,  Clericals,  Monarchists,  etc     16,000 
All    other    parties    (Cadets,    Octobrists, 

Radicals,  Liberals,  etc,  of  all  shades)    154,000 

Total   anti-Socialist   bloc 170,000 

The  total  vote  is  about  70  per  cent,  of  those  quali- 
fied to  participate  in  an  election.  [See  current  vol- 
ume, page  605.] 

*     m 

Dissolution  of  the  Duma  was  demanded  on  June 
23  by  the  Pan-Russian  Council  of  Soldiers'  and 
Workmen's  Delegates.  In  explanation  of  this  ac- 
tion members  of  the  Russian  Mission  to  the  United 
States  say  it  is  a  step  toward  formation  of  a  perm- 
anent government.  The  Duma  has  at  present  no 
legal  existence,  having  been  dissolved  by  the  former 
Czar.  It  made  itself  into  a  provisional  govern- 
ment on  overthrowing  the  monarchy.  The  outcome 
of  the  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Council  is  intended 
to  hasten  upbuilding  of  a  permanent  establishment 

Stockholm  Conference. 

Three  delegates  from  the  United  States  arrived  at 
Stockholm  June  19  to  attend  the  International  So- 
cialist Conference  on  terms  of  peace.  They  were 
without  passports,  due  to  the  refusal  of  Secretary 
Lansing  to  issue  them  to  delegates  to  this  conference. 
They  are  Boris  Reinstein  of  Buffalo,  an  American 
citizen,  representing  the  Socialist  Labor  party.  The 
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others  are  Dr.  Max  Goldfarb  and  Dr.  D.  Davidowich, 
both  citizens  of  Russia,  though  for  many  years  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States.    Dr.  Goldfarb  became  a 
member  of  the  Socialist  party  in  the  United  States 
during  his  enforced  stay  on  account  of  the  war.    He 
came  to  this  country  in  the  spring  of  1914  to  deliver 
a  series  of  lectures.  He  has  worked  in  every  Socialist 
campaign,  while  here,  but  never  claimed  to  be  other- 
wise than  a  Russian,  and  is  returning  to  Russia  as 
are  other   revolutionists  whom  the  revolution  has 
freed.     He  goes  to  the  conference  as  alternate  for 
Morris  Hillquit.    Dr.  D.  Davidowich  is  also  a  Russian 
citizen,  returning  under  circumstances  similar  to  Dr. 
Goldfarb.    He  is  a  Jewish  Socialist  Territorialist. 
«    * 
The  representatives  of  the  German  Socialist  major- 
ity in  a  statement  published  on  June  17,  announced 
concurrence  with  the  views  of  the  Russian  Council 
of  Soldiers  and  Workmen,  for  a  peace  without  an- 
nexation or  indemnities  and  based  on  the  right  of 
all  nations  to  determine  their  own  fate.     This  they 
say  implies  restitution  of  conquered  colonies  and  of 
countries  which  have  lost  their  independence  through 
war.    Belgium  and  Serbia  are  included  by  them  in 
this  category  with  the  further  provision  that  they 
should  have  international  help  in  restoring  economic 
conditions.      They  further  call  on  socialists  in  all 
countries  to  rescue  in  the  same  way  from  foreign 
control,    Ireland,    Egypt,    Tripoli,    Morocco,    India, 
Tibet,  ELorea  and  other  formerly  independent  coun- 
tries.    In  regard  to  the  Poles,  Danes  and  French  in 
Germany,   they  demand   full   privileges    regarding 
social  culture  and  use  of  their  languages  within  the 
state.  For  Alsace-Lorraine  they  demand  full  equality 
as  a  self-governing  unit  of  the  German  Empire  and 
deny  the  right  of  France. to  the  provinces.    To  pre- 
vent further  wars  they  demand  abolition  of  pro- 
tective duties,  the  open  door  for  colonies,  an  obliga- 
tory international  arbitration  court,  restriction  of 
armaments,  prohibition  of  capture  of  merchant  ves- 
sels at  sea,  internationalizing  of  important  channels 
and  interoceanic  canals,  no  interruption  of  postal 
communication   between   combatants   and    neutrals, 
abolition  of  secret  diplomacy,  and  arrangement  of 
international  labor  questions  in  accordance  with  the 
international  trades  union  program. 

The  American  Socialist  position  was  announced 
on  June  23  by  Messrs.  Reinstein,  Goldfarb  and  Da- 
vidowich. They  lay  stress  on  the  "no  annexation  and 
no  indemnity"  principle  and  demand  return  of  all  oc- 
cupied territory,  including  the  German  colonies, 
restoration  of  Poland  on  a  basis  to  be  determined  by 
a  referendum  of  the  Polish  people,  the  future  of  Al- 
sace and  Lorraine  to  be  determined  by  their  own  peo- 
ples, recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  nationalities  to 
self-expression,  a  general  disarmament  agreement, 
abolition  of  secret  diplomacy  and  peace  terms  to  be 
drawn  by  popularly  elected  delegates  in  all  countries. 

The  Dutch-Scandinavian  Socialist  Committee  an- 
nounced on  June  22  that  the  holding  of  a  general 
Socialist  conference  awaits  the  holding  of  a  meeting 
with  the  Russian  delegation  which  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived, though  it  is  reported  to  have  left  Petrograd. 


The  German  minority  Socialist  delegation  has  ar- 
rived. It  is  composed  of  Hugo  Haase,  leader  of  the 
minority  socialists  in  the  Reichstag,  Carl  Kautsky, 
Arthur  Stadthagen  and  Eduard  Bernstein. 

Suffrage  ^ctory  in  England 

The  House  of  Commons  on  June  19  passed  the 
final  hearing  of  the  clause  on  the  electoral  reform 
bill,  dealing  with  woman  suffrage.  On  June  20  by 
a  vote  of  291  to  25  it  fixed  the  age  of  women  qualified 
to  vote  at  30  years.  Amendments  fixing  a  lower  age 
and  otherwise  putting  qualifications  on  a  more  dem- 
ocratic basis  were  rejected.  In  offering  these  amend- 
ments Home  Secretary  Cave  admitted  that  they 
were  just  but  considered  it  inadvisable  at  present  to 
add  several  million  to  the  register. 

Close  Vote  on  Proportional  Representation 

J.  H.  Humphreys,  Secretary  of  the  Proportional 
Representation  Society  of  England,  sent  on  June 
16  the  following  cablegram  to  C.  G.  Hoag,  secretary 
of  the  American  Society: 

Proportional  representation  defeated,  149  votes 
to  141.     Defeat  not  final.     Will  resume  fight  com- 
mittee stage  of  bill,  also  if  necessary  in  Lords. 
Vote  shows  great  advance  public  opinion. 
The  dispatch  refers  to  the  vote  on  the  propor- 
tional representation  features  of  the  electoral  re- 
form bill,  based  on  the  unanimous  recommendations 
of  the  Speakers'  Conference  on  Electoral  Reform 
appointed  last  autumn  by  the  Asquith  Government, 
which  would  apply  the  proportional  system  to  the 
election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
London,  the  other  larger  cities,  and  the  universities. 

NOTES 

—At  the  referendum  vote  in  Portland,  Oregon,  on 
June  4,  the  ordinance  forbidding  picketing  was  car- 
ried. 

— Emma  Goldman  and  Alex.  Berkman,  arrested 
on  June  15  for  anti-draft  agitation,  were  released 
on  securing  $25,000  cash  bail  for  each.  Miss  Gold- 
man on  June  21  and  Mr.  Berkman  on  June  26. 

— W.  J.  Hanna  was  appointed  Food  Controller  of 
Canada  on  June  19.  He  will  have  power  to  investi- 
gate all  matters  pertaining  to  the  food  supply  and 
estaolish  regulations  concerning  it. 

— ^T.  P.  O'Connor  and  Richard  Hazelton,  Irish 
National  Members  of  Parliament,  arrived  in  New 
York  on  June  24  as  a  conunittee  to  explain  to  the 
American  people  the  attitude  of  their  party  toward 
the  war. 

— French-Canadian  opposition  to  prospective  con- 
scription has  brought  about  a  number  of  largely 
attended  protest  meetings  throughout  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  Resistance  to  the  law  was  publicly  ad- 
vocated at  a  meeting  on  June  24,  at  LorettevUle  by 
Armand  Lavergne,  member  of  parliament 

— Governor  Stephens  of  California  vetoed  the  anti- 
injunction  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature.  In  his  mes- 
sage the  Governor  says  that  it  would  make  difficult 
enforcement  of  the  abatement  law  authorizing  in- 
junctions Against  houses  of  prostitution  and  gamb- 
ling places. 
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— The  Federation  of  American  Zionists  began  its 
annual  convention  in  Baltimore  on  June  24.  Among 
those  in  attendance  were  Justice  6.  D.  Brandeis, 
Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  Felix  Frankfurter,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Fels,  Dr.  Max  Heller,  Rabbi  Stephen  S. 
Wise,  Nathan  Straus  and  others. 

— The  Singletax  Society  of  San  Diego  on  June  11 
passed  resolutions  endorsing  the  Grosser  bill  for 
Federal  taxation  of  land  values,  opposing  stamp 
taxes  and  other  taxes  on  labor  products,  and  urging 
that  ''if  men's  lives  are  to  be  confiscated  for  the 
purpose  of  the  war,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
men's  surplus  incomes  should  also  be  confiscated" 

— Final  returns  on  registration  show  9,659,382 
who  have  complied  with  the  conscription  law.  Of 
these  1,239,865  are  unnaturalized  foreigners  and 
968,899  are  colored.  No  figures  are  given  as  to 
claims  for  exemption,  but  partial  preliminary  re- 
turns show  that  a  majority  of  those  registered  wish 
to  be  exempt. 

— The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission, 
after  a  long  hearing,  has  refused  the  request  of  tiie 
New  York  City  Edison  Electric  Light  Company  that 
it  be  relieved  of  its  obligation  to  reduce  the  rates  to 
seven  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  on  July  1.  The  hear- 
ing developed  that  the  corporation  has  a  reserve 
fund  of  more  than  $60,000,000  for  use  in  "emergen- 
cies." 

— In  his  will  the  late  Dr.  Charles  L.  Logan  of 
Chicago  left  a  life  interest  in  his  estate  to  his  sister, 
and  upon  her  death  the  full  amount,  estimated  at 
$5,000,  is  to  go  to  the  Singletax  Endowment  Fund, 
the  corporation  created  under  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  receiving  bequests  for  work  in  be- 
half of  the  Singletax.  [See  current  volume,  page 
557.] 

— John  M.  Baer  has  been  nominated  by  the  Far- 
mers' Nonpartisan  League  for  Congress  at  the  spe- 
cial election  on  July  10  in  the  First  North  Dakota 
district.  There  were  10,000  signatures  to  his  nomina- 
tion papers.  Conscription  of  wealth  for  war  pur- 
poses is  a  leading  issue  of  the  campaign.  Mr.  Baer 
is  the  cartoonist  for  the  League's  organ,  the  NoTt- 
partisan  Leader,  published  at  Fargo. 

— A  conference  on  the  high  cost  of  living  is  to  be 
held  in  New  York  City  in  the  blue  room  of  the 
Hotel  McAlpin  on  Tuesday,  July  3.  There  are  to 
be  three  sessions  at  10:30  A.  M.,  2:30  P.  M.,  and  8 
P.  M.  Among  the  speakers  announced  are  Alfred 
J.  Boulton,  John  J.  Dillon,  Frederic  C.  Howe, 
Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  Amos  Pinchot,  George  L.  Rec- 
ord, Lincoln  Steffens  and  Frederic  C.  Leubuscher. 
Headquarters  of  the  committee  in  charge  are  at 
320  Broadway. 

— A  special  dispatch  from  London  to  the  New  York 
Herald  of  June  24  says  that  for  conducting  a  home 
rule  campaign  in  India,  Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  leader 
of  the  Theosophical  movement,  has  been  forbidden 
by  the  Indian  Government  to  participate  in  tthy  meet- 
ing, deliver  lectures  or  publish  her  writings.  She 
and  her  associates  are  prohibited  from  residing  in 
the  city  of  Madras  and  are  restricted  to  certain  areas. 
Their  private  correspondence  is  subject  to  censor- 
ship. The  native  press  is  reported  to  be  protesting 
vigorously,  while  the  British  press  is  said  to  uphold 
the  Government.  Mrs.  Besant  was  expelled  from 
Bombay  last  year  for  conducting  a  similar  campaign. 


PRESS  OPINIONS 

Uncle  Sam  as  Dog  in  the  Manger 

Panama,  Republic  of  Panama,  Star  and  Herald, 
June  10. — ^It  will  be  an  eternal  disgrace  to  the  United 
States  Government  if  the  fact  that  those  who  would 
gladly  go  to  work  on  the  land  in  this  day  of  stress 
and  strain  should  be  stopped  because  that  Govern- 
ment took  all  the  land  accessible  to  them  and  to  mar- 
ket and  to  roads,  and  then  sat  down  like  the  veriest 
park-owner  in  Britain  in  the  old  days,  neither  ade- 
quately developing  the  land,  nor  allowing  others  to  do 
so,  nor  making  roads  to  get  the  people  across  the  five 
miles  to  the  republic,  from  which  they  are  cut  off. 
That  is  exactly  the  word,  ''Disgrace";  and  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  David  F.  Houston  will  say  it  is  a  justi- 
fiable use  of  the  word  when  they  know  all  about  it, 
as  they  assuredly  will  before  long.  With  all  respect 
to  our  great  neighbor  we  do  not  wish  her  to  have  to 
endure  such  a  reproach. 

Needless  Military  Ofiiciousnass. 

New  York  Call,  June  17. — Registration  these  days 
has  become  a  popular  pastime.  The  President  or- 
dered a  registration  of  all  men  between  the  ages  of  21 
and  31  on  June  5.  The  Governor  of  New  York  State 
ordered  a  registration  of  all  men,  women  and  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60.  It  is  now  up 
to  the  Mayor  to  order  some  sort  of  registration  also. 
And  then  the  borough  presidents  might  take  a  whack 
at  it.  And  then  the  police  captains  might  start  some 
sort  of  a  roundup  in  their  individual  precincts.  Why 
not?  The  people  of  New  York  State  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  walking  into  registration  booths  these 
days  that  there  should  be  no  trouble  in  introducing 
this  Prussian  idea  in  this  country.  When  a  man  or 
woman  wants  to  move  from  one  district  into  another, 
the  police  ought  to  be  notified.  It's  done  in  Germany. 
When  a  man  or  woman  seeks  to  travel  from  one  city 
to  another,  a  police  passport  ought  to  be  asked  for. 
It's  done  in  Prussia.  If  a  servant  girl  loses  her  job, 
she  ought  to  notify  the  police,  and  when  she  gets 
another  job,  she  ought  to  notify  them  again.  There's 
nothing  new  in  the  plan — it  comes  from  Germany. 
Inasmuch  as  we  are  about  to  bring  democracy  to  the 
world  by  introducing  Prussian  methods  in  this  coun- 
try, why  not  make  a  good  job  of  it? 

Mock  Equality. 

Greenfield  Bulletin  (Pittsburgh),  May  28^— Sup- 
pose that  Robert  Bacon  and  the  day  lsi>orer,  John 
Brown,  goes  in  to  the  camp  and  the  trenches,  both 
as  privates.  And  suppose  further  that  both  CMne 
out  of  the  war  alive.  Bacon  will  come  out  a  far 
richer  man  than  he  went  in.  His  lands  will  have 
increased  in  value.  Interest  on  his  bonds,  his  very 
war  bonds,  will  have  accumulated.  He  will  have 
profited  by  the  war.  How  about  Brown?  He  has 
no  lands.  He  pays  rent.  The  success  of  the  war 
made  his  rent  go  up.  His  loss  goes  to  make  Bacon's 
increase.  To  Bacon  bonds  are  a  source  of  profit 
Brown  pays  that  profit  in  higher  prices  for  food. 
Brown  assumes  the  Government's  bonds  as  a  debt, 
as  a  burden  that  he  must  carry.  Bacon  gets  the 
interest  and  Brown  pays  it  The  equality  of  Bacon 
and  Brown  is  like  that  of  the  owner  of  the  slave 
and  the  slave. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

WAR  AND  DEMOCRACY 

As  one  who  has  supported  the  policy  of  Thb  Public 
m  the  pasty  I  ask  you  to  permit  me  to  express  my 
emphatic  dissent  from  the  position  outlined  in  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  your  issue  of  June  15.  The 
war  is,  indeed,  ''a  supreme  test  for  the  radicals  of 
America/'  and  many  of  them  have  shown  the  same 
weakness  that  made  the  German  Socialists  acquiesce 
in  the  war  policy  of  their  Government. 

It  is  an  absurd  paradox  to  suppose  that  democracy, 
or  the  equal  right  of  all  men  to  liberty  and  self-rule, 
can  be  strengthened  by  participation  in  the  fratri- 
cidal conflict  now  ravaging  the  world.  And  it  is  a 
bitter  disappointment  to  find  The  Pubuc  indulging 
in  speculations  more  appropriate  to  a  Roosevelt  or  a 
Hobson,  and  speaking  seriously  of  the  power  of  a 
victorious  Germany  to  conquer  the  world.  Viewed 
without  prejudice,  the  actual  alliance  of  England  and 
America  is  as  likely  to  end  in  world  dominion  as  the 
suppositious  alliance  of  Germany  and  Japan  which 
is  conjured  up  by  the  jingoes  to  frighten  the  Amer- 
ican i>eople  into  submission. 

A  democrat  cannot  accept  war  and  remain  a 
democrat,  for  war  destroys  democracy.  It  is  gov- 
erned not  by  ideas  of  justice,  but  by  necessity.  What- 
ever course  is  deemed  necessary  by  our  rulers  to  in- 
jure and  defeat  the  enemy  will  be  unhesitatingly 
pursued,  no  matter  how  repugnant  it  may  be  to  the 
better  instincts  of  humanity  or  how  cruelly  op- 
pressive of  our  own  people. 

There  is  but  one  course  open  to  lovers  of  uni- 
versal freedom;  to  oppose  tyranny  and  coercion 
everywhere  and  at  all  times,  and  to  demand — in  com- 
mon with  the  enlightened  committee  of  Russian 
workingmen — an  immediate  end  of  the  great  crime 
against  civilization  which  has  already  engulfed  our 
hard-won  liberties.  They  were  established  by  vio- 
lence, and  by  violence  they  are  swept  away.  It  re- 
mains for  those  who  reject  the  doctrine  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means  to  establish  a  true  democracy 
cemented,  if  need  be,  with  self-sacrifice,  but  unbur- 
dened with  the  legacy  of  murder. 

FRANK   W.    GARRISON. 

Southwest  Harbor,  Maine,  June  16,  1917. 


Please  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
Public,  June  15.  For  the  first  time  in  some  months, 
I  find  myself  able  to  say  ''Amen.'' 

Unlike  the  Singletax  philosophy.  State  Socialism 
requires  the  delegation  of  unsafe  authority  to  some 
human/  beings,  and  when  the  devil  takes  these  men 
of  unnatural  authority  up  into  a  high  mountain  and 
points  out  how  slight  deviations  will  make  the  sys- 
tem work  vastly  to  their  advantage,  they  are  not 
equal  to  the  situation.  Singletax  philosophy,  by 
looking  to  the  unhampered  operation  of  natural  law 
for  a  proper  distribution  of  wealth,  offers  the  only 
escape,  it  seems  to  me,  from  catastrophes  such  as 
have  overtaken  the  German  people.  They  are  being 
victimized  by  the  system  which  was  nominally  in- 
tended to  work  to  their  advantage. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  so  many  Single- 
taxers  have  failed  to  appreciate  these  facts,  and 
have  let  their  natural  and  laudable  aversion  to  war 


class  them  along  with  Pro-Germans,  to  the  serious 
impairment  of  their  influence.  Had  all  those  who 
realize  the  basic  truth  of  the  Singletax  idea  recog- 
nized at  the  start  that  the  Prussian  idea  was  an  as- 
sault upon  the  very  foundations  of  freedom,  I  be- 
lieve a  considerable  measure  of  Singletax  could 
have  been  put  through  the  present  Congress.  As 
it  is,  most  of  them  seem  to  have  got  themselves 
classed  along  with  Stone  and  La  Follette  as  merely 
Prussians  in  disguise. 

The  present  attitude  of  The  Public  ought  to  do 
something  to  correct  this  situation. 

E.    M.    SCOFIELD. 

Philadelphia,  June  19,  1917. 

RAILROAD  AND  ROBBERY 

While  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  in 
Congress  were  openly  discussing  public  questions, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a  body  of 
seven  men,  not  elected  by  the  people,  but  appointed 
by  Roosevelt,  Taft  and  Wilson,  upon  application  of 
the  railroads,  ordered  an  increase  in  freight  rates 
of  16  per  cent,  to  take  effect  July  1,  which,  with 
state  applications  for  similar  increases,  will  add  to 
railroad  revenue  over  $600,000,000!  After  this  ac- 
tion, the  Commission  heard  argument  on  the  matter. 

There  is  only  one  man  in  the  United  States  who 
can  prevent  this  monstrous  robbery — President  Wil- 
son. The  recent  eastern  increase  of  5  per  cent,  the 
transcontinental  increase  on  coal,  iron  and  the  like 
of  fifteen  per  cent,  the  passenger  increases  and  many 
others  already  made  would  never  have  been  allowed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  without  his 
consent. 

The  people,  particularly  the  working  people, 
elected  President  Wilson.  Every  man  and  every 
woman  should  write  the  President  immediately,  pro- 
testing against  these  private  taxes  that  are  to  be 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  railroads,  under  cover  of 
the  war  excitement. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has,  for 
many  years,  pursued  a  policy  of  silence  or  suppres- 
sion of  railroad  information.  A  member  of  Con- 
gress cannot  get  an  allotment  of  its  statistical  report 
for  his  constituents.  That  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1915,  has  not  been  issued.  This  two 
years'  delay  is  significant,  as  the  same  report  for 
1914  was  issued  in  a  year  and  a  half.  The  Com- 
mission has  permitted  the  railroads  for  years  to 
fiood  newspaper  ofiices  with  poisonous  data  pub- 
lished by  a  railroad  bureau  in  Washington. 

The  railroads,  however,  show  the  gross  operating 
revenue  for  companies  having  revenue  over  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1916  was  $3,396,808,234. 

After  payment  of  operating  expenses  and  taxes, 
the  net  operating  income  was  over  a  billion  of  dol- 
lars—$1,029,241,804.  With  this  profit,  the  greatest 
in  their  history,  there  is  practically  no  increase  in 
the  operating  cost  over  each  of  the  three  previous 
years,  and,  per  mile  of  line,  an  actual  decrease  be- 
low that  of  1913  and  1914. 

For  the  calendar  year  ending  Dec.  31,  last,  the 
railroads  show  a  greater  increase  in  receipts,  even 
over  the  fiscal  year  above  ending  six  months  earlier. 
The  total  operating  revenue  was  $3,622,057,141,  and 
the  net  operating  profit,  after  payment  of  operating 
expenses  and  taxes,  $1,089,137,188.    This  is  an  in- 
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crease  in  profit  of  $367446,497,  or  more  than  50  per 
eent.  over;  1916. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  enormous  increase  in  their 
net  profit,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
granted  the  railroads  the  15  per  cent,  increase  in 
freight  rates,  to  take  effect  July  1,  which  will  en- 
able them,  with  state  increases,  to  compel  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  pay  them  $600,000,000  additional 
profit  each  year!  edwabd  p.  b.  tboy. 

San  Francisco,  California,  June  16,  1917. 

BOOKS 
THE  GREAT  REVOLT 

Th»  BttMian  BeTOlution.  By  Isaac  Don  Levinc  Published 
by  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  1917.    Price  $1.00. 

This  is  a  concise  graphic  statement  of  the  causes 
that  brought  about  the  revolution.  It  forms  a  frame- 
work on  which  to  hang  current  news  of  Russia. 
The  author  begins  with  a  quick  sketch  more  or  less 
convincing  of  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  Russia,  and  then  plunges  into  the  effects  of 
the  great  war.  He  describes  the  pulling  together 
of  all  that  is  best  in  the  Russian  nation,  the  whole- 
hearted co-operation  of  all  parties  to  support  the 
army;  the  government  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
adventurers  and  extreme  reactionaries,  realizing  it 
was  fighting  on  the  wrong  side,  playing  its  own  game 
of  intrigue,  obstruction  and  criminal  mismanage- 
ment. The  stories  of  Stfirmer  and  Protopopov  and 
above  all  that  fantastic  figure,  Rasputin,  with  his 
amazing  influence  on  the  Czarina  and  court  read  like 
pages  of  fifteenth  century  history.  The  Crar  ap- 
pears a  weak,  obstinate,  suspicious  man  but  not  a 
bad  man.  He  personally  opposed  the  idea  of  a  sep- 
arate peace  with  Germany  as  harmful  to  Russia  and 
disloyal  to  the  Allies. 

Some  scenes  are  very  vivid.  The  interview  of 
Komilov  with  the  Czarina  when  he  persists  in 
reading  the  order  for  her  arrest  to  the  end;  the 
rather  pathetic  futile  figure  of  the  Czar  shunted  to 
and  fro  in  the  imperial  train  and  hanging  about  the 
embarrassed  aloof  General  Staff  Just  before  his 
arrest;  the  tense  strain  and  anxiety  in  Peirograd 
of  the  second  week  in  March.  But  here  the  author 
belittles  the  part  played  by  the  Duma  during  that 
critical  time.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  keep 
in  hand  the  excited  people  surging  in  the  streets, 
joined  moment  by  moment  by  thousands  of  troops, 
without  the  powerful  steadying  guidance  of  the 
Duma,  whose  control  and  cool-headedness  were  the 
secret  of  the  following-up  of  the  quick  success. 

Most  inspiring  and  interesting  is  the  working  of 
the  two  forces  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  one  to  ruin 
Russia,  one  to  save  her.  The  scheming  irresponsible 
Government  in  the  power  of  the  evil  influences  behind 
the  throne  using  every  means  to  bring  about  a  sepa- 
rate peace  by  demoralizing,  starving  and  goading  the 
people  to  revolt;  the  splendid  patriotism  of  all  true 
Russians  aware  of  the  Government's  utter  corrup- 
tion, working  ceaselessly  for  Russia — thus  making 
possible  the  event  which  staggered  the  world. 

Minnesota  Legislature  of  1917. 

Since  1909  Minnesota  has  had  the  benefit  of  a 
popular  agent}  at  its  State  House  to  watch  and  re- 


port on  the  action  of  its  l^islatures.  Lynn  Haines 
was  the  first  to  fill  this  position  until  called  in  1912 
to  do  similar  work  at  Washington.  Since  then  his 
place  has  been  ably  occupied  by  C.  J.  Buell,  who 
has  just  published  the  result  of  his  observationB  of 
the  legislature  of  1917.  The  effect  of  this  work 
has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  personnel 
and  record  of  the  legislature.  Mr.  Buell  is  entitled 
to  share  with  his  predecessor  credit  for  this  result 
That  makes  it  possible  for  representative  and  consti- 
uent  to  see  for  themselves  whether  the  action  was 
what  it  should  have  been.  The  report  may  be  had 
for  fifty  cents  in  paper  or  one  dollar  in  cloth  by  ad- 
dressing C.  J.  Buell,  1528  Laurel  Avenue,  St.  P^uL 


Students  and  teachers  of  political  economy, 
whether  endorsing  or  rejecting  the  theory  of 
the  Single  Tax,  have  found 

The  Single  Tax  NoTenent  m  dtt  Unted  States 

By  ARTHUR  NICHOLS  YOUNG 
/n««racfor    in    Economic*    and   Sociml   inMiOniion^p 
Princeton  Univraiiy, 

SO  comprehensive,  objective  and  non-eontrorer- 
sial  in  its  review  of  the  history  of  Single  Tax 
that  a  second  printing  has  been  called  for 
and  is  now  ready. 

"Far  ahead  of  all  competitors  as  a  compendium*" 
— JnL  Pol.  Econ, 

"Remarkably  complete,  remarkably  accurate,  In 
excellent  judicial  balance."— Louis  F.  Post,  Ats*! 
Sec.,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor. 
"An  unprejudiced  history  ^—Annals  Amer. 
Acad,  Pol,  and  Social  Science, 
"Notably  unhizssed**— Amer,  Library  As/n, 
Booklist. 

"The  first  complete  and  satisfactory  history 
of  the  movement."— Btt//.  National  Tax  As^n. 
"Always  readable,  and  often  absorbingly 
interesting."— P©/.  Science  Qtly, 
"A  word  of  praise  is  also  due  to  the  ezcelleat 
type  and  attractive  appearance  of  the  vol- 
ume."—TA^  Public, 

Cloth,  S40  pp.,  $1.50  net;  by  moil,  $ij8, 
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In  ovr  campaign  fer  new  memben  ire  want  to  enroU  a  lane 
number  of  readen  of  The  Pablio.  Xembsrehip  is  ei^  |L 
XBVKETH  B.  ELLIMAlf,  Seoretary*  Amerioaa  Frss  nate 
Leame,  ISO  Boyleton  St.,  Boiton,  Xait. 
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EDMUND  VANCE  COOKE'S  POEMS 

and  Two  story  books  for  Children 

The  Unoommon  Commoner 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Cooke's  poems  won- 
der at  the  many  sides  of  his  genius,  wit»  humor, 
uplifting  thought,  tenderness — all  these  are  fa- 
miliar to  his  readers.  But  in  "THE  UNCOM- 
MON COMMONER"  he  strikes  the  clear  ring- 
ing note  of  hig^  patriotism.  To  read  these  poems 
is  to  be  inspired  anew.  $x.50 

These  spirited  poems  cover  twenty  yemrs  of  sctiTify. 
They  are  splendidly  patriotic  and  inspiring. 

— Albany  Timgi'UnioH, 

Impertinent  Poems  tells  us  truths  about 
ourselves  that  we  usually  admit  only  about 
the  other  fellow.  But  they  are  told  in  such 
a  pleasant,  humorous  way  that  they  never 
offend;  we  laugh  and  acknowledge  the  truth. 
It  has  proved  itself  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Cooke's 
most  popular  books.  _  $x.5o 


Th0  Phttaditphia   Telggraph  says:    "Cleremess   incar* 
natcl"     They  make  the  reader  si 
sit   back   and    think. 


sit  up  and  blink  and  then 


Chronicles  of  the  Little  Tot  are  poems  in 
Mr.  Cooke's  inimitable  style  with  his  true 
insight  for  the  Little  Tofs  own  person- 
ality, and  are  gay,  humorous,  touching.  The 
poem,  "The  Little  Boy  Who  Left  Us,"  has 
been  referred  to  by  some  critics  as  equal  to 
the  best  of  its  kind  in  our  language. 


Post  and  created  probably  more  interest  than  any  other 
poems  that  paper  has  printed. 

Cloth  $1.50  Leather  $a.oo 

Told  to  the  Little  Tot 

Thirty-nine  illustrations — nine  in  full  color — 
by  Bessie  Collins  Pease.  The  combination  of 
the  two — ^writer  and  artist — ^make  this  a  very 
popular  book.  $x.5o 

I  Rule  the  House 

Wit,  humor,  and  appreciation  for  all  the 
moods,  grave  or  gay,  of  the  little  one  who  is 
King  in  the  hearts  of  Mother  and  Father.  $x.a5 

Rimes  to  be  Read 

••His  poems."  says  the  New  York  Sun,  "are  full  of 
cleremess."    ''There  b  something  in  him  of  Riley, 


thinir  of  Field;  nor  b  there  lacking  the  keenness  of  Twain, 
yet  unlike  them  all,  he  b  the  original  Cooke,  the  cordbl 
and  genial  poet"— Fr##  Press.  $LSO 

Little  Songs  for  Two  is  a  book  of  poems, 
exquisite  in  thought  and  form.  The  wit  is 
sympathetic  and  the  sentiment  delicate  and 
appealing,  the  sort  of  verses  that  bring  to 
the  reader  a  tender,  reminiscent  reverie.  They 
are  just  the  sort  of  verses  we  all  would  have 
liked  to  write  some  time  in  our  lives. 

As  exquisite  as  any  of  the  work  upon  which  he  has 
built  hb  reputation.-— sSan  Francisco   Calif omian. 

Cloth  $1.25  Leather  $1.50 

The  Story  Club 

You  will  fill  a  little  tot's  measure  of  happi- 
ness to  overflowing  by  sending  him  this  volume 
of  unique  stories.    Colored  lUiistrations,  $1.50 

Just  Then  Something  Happened 

A  series  of  astonishing  adventures,  half  fan- 
tastic, half  real,  and  wholly  interesting.    $1.00 

THE  POBUC  ^nirrS!  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Wa  Pay  iha  Po9taga» 


BANKERS 

BROKERS 

INVESTORS 

demand  )complete  and  ireliable  news 
in  regard  to  investment  securities  and 
authoritative  opinion  on  the  market 
conditions.  There  is  one  newspaper 
that  stands  supreme  in  this  field, — 
The  New  York  Evening  Post. 

ALEXANDER  DANA  NOYES 

the  financial  editor  of  the  Evening  Post  for 
twenty-five  years,  holds  a  commandhig  posi- 
tion m  this  field.  He  is  the  author  of  "Forty 
Years  of  American  Finance,"  "Financial 
Chapters  of  the  War,"  "The  Free  Coinage 
^^techism,  of  which  2,000,000  copies  were 
sold;  numerous  monographs  on  financial  sub- 
jects, etc.  His  preeminence  in  his  profession 
led  to  his  selection  as  the  editor  of  the  finan- 
cial department  of  Scribner^s  MagoMtnt, 

Mr.  Noyes's  daily  editorial  and  his  weekly 
summary  in  the  Saturday  issue  are  authori- 
tative and  illuminating. 

They  show  the  trend  of  the  markets  here 
and  abroad.  The  financial  and  commercial 
news  and  statistics  are  complete  and  accurate, 
prepared  by  experts.  In  fact,  these  depart- 
ments are  the  most  comprehensive  appearing 
m  any  daily  newspaper  m  this  country. 

Every  SatordayThe  Evening  Pott 

prints  a  Financial  Supplement,  which  con- 
tains a  complete  review  and  analysis  of  the 
happenings  of  the  week,  including  Saturday's 
business  and  important  dispatches  from  all 
finanaal  centres,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 
This  Saturday  issue  is  delivered  Monday 
morning  as  far  West  and  South  as  St.  Paul, 
Minneapohs,  Wichita,  Kan.,  New  Orleans 
and  Tampa,  Fla.  It  has  thousands  of  read- 
ers all  over  this  great  territory. 

The  price  of  the  Saturday  issue  of  the 
Evening  Post  is  $2  50  a  year,  but  the  publish- 

t'iLrrTnL!!  T^l^  ^troductory  six  months' 
subscription  for  $r.oo. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  tend  it  tonby 

enclosing  a  P.O.         / j^' 

Money  Order,        / 

•  tamp  t,   Of/  '^^ 

•  dollar  /  ^Jl:^^^  ^ 
bm  in  ft  /  Evtninc  Port, 
r.-^.^^  /  Endoaed  U  $1.00  for  spedal  in- 
regmer.  y  trodnctory  aubscription  to  ttie  Satnr- 
ediet.  /  day  Supplement  of  the  New  York 
ter,    /     Evening  Pott. 

/   Send  to    

/  No.    Street    

'^     Town State 

For   one   year's  rabscription   tend   $t.SO. 
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BOOKS  BY  HENRY  GEORGE 

Progress  and  Poverty.  Henry  George's 
greatest  work.  In  cloth,  $1.25;  in 
paper,  30c. 

Social  Problems.      A  presentation  of 
.    the  "momentous  social  problems  of 
our  time,"  unencumbered  with  tech- 
nicalities.    In  cloth,  $1.00;  in  paper, 
30C. 

Protection  or  Free  Trade.- "An  exam- 
ination of  the  tariff  question,  with 
especial  regard  to  the  interests  of 
labor."      Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  30c. 

A  Perplexed  Philosopher.  An  analysis 
of  Herbert  Spencer's  various  utter- 
ances on  the  land  question.  Cloth, 
$1.00;  paper,  30c. 

The  Land  Question.  Contains  three 
short  works:  (i)  "The  Land  Ques- 
tion;" (2)  "Property  in  Land,"  ^ 
passage-at-arms  with  the  Duke  of 
Argyle;  (3)  "The  Condition  of 
Labor,"  an  open  letter  to  Pope  Leo 
XIII,  in  reply  to  the  Pope's  ency- 
clical letter  on  "the  condition  of 
labor."  In  cloth,  $1.00;  in  paper, 
30C. 

Complete  Works,  10  Volumes;  includ- 
ing "The  Life  of  Henry  George.'' 

By  Henry  George,  Jr.      Cloth,  gilt 
tops,  $12 ;  leather,  $17. 

The  Life  of  Henry  George.  An  in- 
timate view  of  Henry  George — ^writ- 
ten by  his  son,  Henry  George,  Jr. 
It  presents  Henry  George  the  man, 
and  traces  with  his  life  story,  the 
development  of  his  thought,  and  his 
career  as  a  writer  and  speaker. 

A  Beautiful  picture  of  Henry  George, 
suitable  for  framing  sizfc  14  x  18". 
This  is  Henry  George's  last  and  best 
photograph,  with  his  {signature  at 
the  foot.  It  is  reproduced  in  Duo 
tint  on  cameo  board,  soc. 

Pamphlets 

The  Crime  of  Poverty loc 

Moses 2c ;  a  dozen ....  20c 

Thy  Kingdom  Come 2C 

How  to  Destroy  the  Rum  Power 2c 

The   Singletax.     What   It   Is,   and   Why 
We  Urge  It 2c 


Cerotype  Printing 

is  a  method  of  producing 
engraved  stationery  at  low 
cost. 

No  Charge  for  Engraving 

Write  for  samples  of  and 
prices  on  letterheads,  bill- 
heads, checks  or  any  other 
stationery. 


FRANK  McLEES 
BROTHERS 


2DUANEST.NEWY0RK 
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DONALD  BYUS  COMPANY 

IMPORTERS    ABSOLUTELY 
Si8  River  Street  CHICAGO 

Fhons:   HajMtlo  TTTS 

DEPENDABLE  BRAND 
Coffees,  Spices,  Extracts,  BaUnf  Powder,  OKve  Oil,  Tets 

SEND  FOR  FRtCE  UST 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SttUcifem  whm  want  to  hnj  or  tell  lOBMrhlnf  wUck  wmdd 
sot,  la  tkoir  opinioii,  warrant  a  largo  adrertlMBcat  wBI  §ai 
hore  a  mttHhod  it  adTortiaini  apcoially  adaptad  to  Aelr  ncodt. 

ACCOUNTANT,  80  veara  old,  university  education,  and  aeven 
years'  experience  in  the  public  accounting  profession,  desires 
a  position  as  auditor  or  manager  of  corporation.  At  present 
employed  by  firm  of  certified  public  accountants  but  would 
like  to  use  his  ability  in  the  building  up  of  a  business  on  an 
efficient  and  constructire  basis.  Eiqpert  on  cost  accounting. 
References  furnished  upon  request.  Address  T.  J.  Ahlberg, 
1810  Rosedale  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


NEW  YORK  AND  VISITING  SINGUETAXBRS  Mol  at 
lunchooo  every  Tuaaday  at  Ualon  Sfuara  Hotel*  Poartk  Armm 
and  loth  Strtct,  Now  York  Oty. 

YOUR  CHANCE  IS  IN  CANADA— Rkk  ksda  and 


opportunitiea  offer  you  todcpend^ica;  Pam  lands,  $11  to  U$ 
acre;  irrigated  laada.  Hi  to  fSO$  Twenty  yean  to  oar;  |t,000 
loan  in  improvemonta,  or  ready  made  f arma.    Loan  of  Hvo  i 


Taxes  average  under  twenty  eenta  an  acre:  no  taiBea  on  uipiiryo- 
ments.  porsonal  property,  or  livo  stock.  Cwod  matkels,  ckMukes, 
schools,  roads,  telepkones;  Baodlent  cUmato— <ropa  and  live 
stock  prove  it.    Special  hoaeseekon'  faro  eortttcatea.    Write  for 


free  booklets.  Allan  Cuneron,  General  Superintendent  Land 
Branch.  Canadian  Padfle  Ry..  110  Ninth  Avenue,  Gslgary.  Al- 
berta. 

Double    the    Circulation 
of  The   Public  this   year 
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ADVERTISBUBNT. 

MOTHERS    OF    AMERICA 

WE    PiEED    YOUR    HELP    AND    YOU    NEED    OURS 

The  President  said  in  his  Flag  Day  speech: 

''We  are  about  to  bid  ...  it  may  be  millions  of  our  men — the  young»  the  strong,  the  capable 
men  of  the  nation — ^to  die  .  .  .    on  fields  of  blood  far  away." 

This  may  mean  that  your  boy,  brother,  sweetheart,  husband,  may  soon  be  added  to  the 

SEVEN    MILUON    DEAD 
lying  in  unmarked  graves  on  the  bloody  fields  of  Europe.    It  will  be  too  late  to  bring  your  loved 
ones  back  if  you  neglect  this  call  for  inmiediate  action. 

General  Grant  said  no  war  was  ever  fought  where  the  dispute  could  not  have  been  settled 

better  by  other  means.    We  want  i 

TO    SUBSTITUTE    THINKING    FOR    KILLING.    WE    NEED    $50,000 

We  want  all  readers  to  respond.    We  want  their  financial  help.     We  want  them  to  carry  our 

message  to  the  MOTHERS  OF  AMERICA  whose  boys  will  do  the  fighting,  the  bleeding,  the  dying. 

Claude  Kitchin  said:  ''This  is  a  rich  man's  war  and  a  poor  man's  fight." 

THE    MEN    WHO    MAKE    WARS    DO    NOT    GO    TO    THE    TRENCHES 
They  are  TALKING!    And,  REMEMBER,  it  is  the  MONEY  THAT  TALKS.    "Money  Talk" 
—commercial   interests — helped   to  make  the   war.    AND  NOW — YOUR  money — a  little  here,  a 
little  there,  MUST  BE  COMBINED  to  spread  the  program  of  the  PEOPLE'S  COUNCIL  OF 
AMERICA  for  an  early  GENERAL  and  democratic  peace. 

In  RUSSIA  the  Workers  Are  Leading  the  Way 
The  Russian  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates,  fresh  from  the  bloody  trenches 
and  the  busy  mills — men  who  have  bled  and  sweated  in  a  war  which  was  not  of  their  will  or  their 
making — these  men  are  demanding 

AN  EARLY  GENERAL  AND  DEMOCRATIC  PEACE; 

FREE  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  ALL  NATIONALITIES ; 

INTERNATIONAL  CO-OPERATION  TO  MAINTAIN  PEACE; 

THE     END     OF     MILITARISM; 

SAFEGUARDS  FOR  LABOR  STANDARDS. 

TO    ALL    OF    THIS    PROGRAMME    THE 

People's  Cannetl  of  America 

IS  UNQUALIFIEDLY    COMMITTED. 

With  the  addition  that 
We  Urge  Our  Government  to  State  Concretedly  Upon  WHAT  Terms  It  ia  Willing  to  Make  Peace 

The   People's   ConaeU   of   America 

is  to  be  a  great  bod/  of  delegates  sent  from  the  masses  all  over  the  country — farmers,  laborers, 
industrial  workers,  socialisU.  single  taxers,  teachers,  churchmen — and  all  who  are  ready  to  concentrate 
their  forces  for  Dtmooracy  and  Peftce. 

The  People's  Council  will  be  the  mouthpiece  through  which  the  roice  of  the  people  will  be 
heard,  aa  the  voice  of  the  Russian  people  is  heard  through  the  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Delegates. 

The  firtt  MMion  of  the  PEOPLE'S  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA  will  be  held,  August  4,  the  4th 
anniycrtaT  of  the  commencement  of  this  bloody,  futile  war. 

Before  th&t  d*y  we  MUST  raUe  |M,000.     We'  must  have  the  moral  and  financial  support   of 
individuals  and  organizations. 

We  have  no  endowment,  no  special  source  of  income.  We  depend  on  the  MOTHERS  OF 
AMERICA    TO    HELP    SAVE  THEIR    BOYS    FOR    BETTER    THINGS    THAN    WAR. 

A  dollar  NOW  may  mean  years  of  joy  and  comfort  with  your  boy  at  your  side  instead  of 
mourning  his  death  on  a  foreign  battlefield. 

A  few  dollars  may  help  some  mother  less  fortunate  in  worldly  possessions  to  keep  her  boy  at 
home  and  alive. 

We  Most  Have  Money  AT  ONCE 

There  is  no  time  to  lose.    Organization  and  advertising  cost  money.    We  need  both.    Our  plans 
are  held  up  this  very  minute  for  lack  of  funds. 


Th«  OrfanlaliMr  Commltttt* 

PEOPLE'S^^CMJUjra  ]  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN,  Treasurer, 

No.  8  W.  18th  St..  Oor.  6th  Aw:  2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

Jame.  J.  Bagle/"^'"  ^'^'iSdiSJ^S:  Keashey.  ^  *™  ^^   sympathy  with  the  aims   of  the 

femily   a   Balci.                     Daniel   Kiefer.  PEOPLE'S     COUNCIL     OF     AMERICA     for 

Joseph   D.   Cannon.                 Algernon   Lee.  I  t%                            j    t>                -ei        h 

Mary  Ware  Dennett.          Judah  L.  Magnea.  I  Democracy  and  Peace.     Enroll  me  as  a  con- 

FarL^uX.                terd^liiSiSE:'-  I     "rtituent.     I  send  herewith  $ for  the 

Amy  Hicka.                        9^^  E.  Roe.  i  support  of  the  Council. 

Morris   HUlquit.                       Benjamin    Schlesinger.  I 

Jacob   Schlosberg.  • 

Treasurer:  I      NAME    


I 


David  Starr  Jordan. 

Louis  P.  Lochner,       *    "**Rebecca   SheUr,  ■      ADDRESS 

Executire.  Financial.  I 

Leila  Fayc  Secor.  Elizabeth   Freeman,  |      omAmp 

Organising.  Legislatiye.  I      blAllL 
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The  Thousandth  Number 


The  Public  has  passed  its  thousandth  number. 

Allowing  for  the  first  years  of  its  life,  when  the  circulation  was  small, 
fully  8,000,000  copies  have  been  distributed,  and,  on  a  reasonable  basis  of 
calculation,  have  found  a  good  25,000,000  readers. 

This  is  a  remarkable  record  for  a  publication  of  the  type  of  The  Pubuc 
and  it  must  be  gratifying  to  the  founders,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Post,  and 
those  good  friends  of  the  paper  who,  by  contributing  their  money,  time 
and  energy,  have  made  it  possible  to  pull  through  every  crisis  and  to  bring 
The  Public  to  the  point  where  it  is  to-day. 

While  it  is  pleasant  to  look  back  and  take  stock  of  the  past,  what  con- 
cerns us  most  is  the  future. 

The  Public  is  facing  front ! 

Prophecy  of  what  is  coming  to  the  world  in  the  next  ten  or  twenty 
years  is  paralysed  when  we  halt  to  observe  the  speed  at  which  the  world 
is  traveling.  Hit  or  miss  discussion  and  analysis  of  social  and  economic 
affairs,  there  is  aplenty.  The  Public  has  in  the  past  and  will  in  the  future 
leave  that  to  journals  qualified  for  the  particular  work.  Its  aim  is  to  apply 
the  test  of  obvious  principles,  often  obscured — ^but  always  true. 

The  Public's  subscription  list  finds  most  of  its  growth  from  the  inside 
out.  Its  friends,  though  they  often  disagree  with  it,  recommend  it  to  other 
people  of  independent  thought,  and  so  the  circle  grows. 

Our  determination  is  to  double  the  circulation  this  year.  To  do  it,  more 
friendly  workers  are  necessary  to  help  us  find  the  isolated  thinker  who  does 
not  now  know  of  The  Public's  existence,  or  else  hasn't  yet  appreciated  its 
value  to  him. 

Those  who  cannot  give  the  time  to  personal  work,  can  keep  in  mind  the 
valuable  missionary  work  of  hundreds  of  country  editors  who  get  The 
Pubuc.  To  take  care  of  a  hundred  or  so  of  these  country  editors'  subscrip- 
tions should  be  considered  as  an  investment  second  only  in  importance  to  a 
Liberty  Bond. 

Knowledge  of  the  principles  of  liberty  is  an  invisible  weapon  against 
autocracy.  And  the  country  editors  who  get  The  Public  are  spreading 
that  kind  of  knowledge. 


No.    1 


No.  2 


The  Public, 
188  Eait  87tli  St.,  N«w  York  City. 

Enclosed  ia  my  check  for  $..    ..to  cover    ....    subscrip- 
tions for  country  editors  in  the  State  of 

Name ; , 

Address     


The  Public, 
188  East  87th  St.,  N«w  York  City. 

I  will  become  a  contributing  subscriber  to  The  Public  at 
$6  per  year.  Check,  which  I  understand  corers  my  aub- 
scription  for  one  year,  is  attached  ($6)  or  can  be  called 
for  about    1917. 

Name    , ., 

Address     ^ j 
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